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INDEX  TO  VOL.  Ill . 1855. 


(THIRD  SERIES.) 


[Explanation. — It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  adopted  a  new  plan  in  making  out  the 
Index  for  this  volume.  We  have  divided  it  into  Four  Departments — I.  The  Farm — 
II.  Domestic  Animals — III.  Domestic  Economy — IV.  Horticultural.  This 
will  facilitate  reference,  as  one  can  at  once  refer  to  the  department  desired,  without  the 
necessity  of  looking  over  the  whole  index.] 


A 

Acre,  Profitable  Culture  of, .  14 

Utmost  Capacity  of, .  305 

Advice,  Sound, .  170 

Agricultural  College,  Ohio,  3S 

Books  atid  Papers  for  Premi- 

.  2S9 

College,  Michigan, .  129 

I.ectures, .  379 

Reading.  Dialogue  on,  .  341 

School,  National, .  37 

Schools,  inquiries  about, ..125,  352 
Societies,  Management  of,. . .  170 

Statistics  of  Scotland, .  1S2 

Agriculture  of  Bavaria, .  H 

To  Make  Advance  iti, . .302 

American  Institute,  Officers, . 210 

Fair  of, .  3G7 

Albany  Ag.  Society,  Officers, _  07 

Notes  About, . 200,  289 

Fair  of,  .  341 

Analysis  of  Soils, .  7(5 

Fruit  Trees, .  124 

Gypsum, .  218 

Grasses, .  112 

Milk, . 224 

Potatoes,... .  1S3 

Ants,  Black,  To  Destroy, . 223,  244 

Ashes — See  Manures, 

To  Kill  Sorrel, .  101 

Iiijurious  to  Fruit  Trees, .  129 

Mixing  with  Plaster, .  192 

B 

Barley,  Culture  of, .  105 

for  Winter  Pasturage, .  232 

Barn  Cellars  for  Manures, .  118 

Bavarian  Agriculture,  .  ]] 

People,  Food  and  Habits  of,. .  11 

Bean  .Straw, .  o.^o 

Beauty  and  Poultry, . 324 

Bee  Moth,  To  Destroy, .  177 

Bees,  Large  Product  of  Honey,. . .  357 
Bones,  See  Manures. 

Increased  Use  of, .  2G0 

Bo-)k-Keeping  for  Farmers, .  43 

BOOKS — American  Herd  Book,. .  05 

271 

Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,  226 

Dairy  Manual, .  92 

Devon  Herd  Book, . 239,  356 


THE  FARM. 

Books — Farmers’  EncycIopedia,65,  121 

Farm  Implements, . 126,  160 

Gardeners’  Text  Book, .  124 

Illustrated  Antiual  Register  for 

1855, . 25,  38,  42,  228,  259 

Patent  Offiee  Report, .  373 

On  American  Agriculture,. .. .  268 

On  Domestic  Aitimals, . 378 

Pardee  on  the  Strawberry,. ...  14 

Relations  of  Chemistry  to  Ag- 

riculture . 128.  175,  193 

Transactions  N.  Y.  S.  Ag.  So., 

98,  372 

Week’s  Honey  Bee, .  36 

BreadstufTs,  Prospective  Prices  of, .  367 
Broadcast  Sower,  Seymour’s,....  220 

Brookfield  Town4^air,. ,  . . 37,  356 

Town  Ag.  Society, .  121 

Broom  Corn,  Culture  of, .  125 

BUILDINGS— Cement  for .  52 

Barn  with  Basement  for  Ma¬ 
nure,  .  121 

Improved, .  110 

Side  Hill,  Plans  of, . 140,  159 

Design  for, .  147 

Dairy,  Plan  of. .  89 

Paints  for, .  286 

Mr.  Leavitt’s  Cascade, . 319 

Dairy-Room  for  Butler, .  122 

Farm,.  . . . .  317 

•Thomas  Gould’s, .  211 

Farm-House,  Design  for,.  . . . .  268 

Granary,  Plan  of, .  24 

Healing  Houses, . 170 

Ice-House,  How  to  Construct,  383 

Of  Unburnt  Brick, .  52 

Poultry-House,  Design  for,...  150 
Butler — See  Domestic  Economy. 


Cabbage,  Lice  on, . 243 

Culture  of  in  the  Field .  202 

Anbury,  or  fingers  and  toes  in,  299 

California,  Crops  in, .  271 

Canada  Thistles,  To  Destroy, .  92 

Changing  to  Chess, .  160 

Destroyed  by  Deep  Plowing,  21 

Canada  Ea.n  Fair, . 356 

West  Fair, . 353 

Carrots,  Culture  of, . 145,172,  183 

for  Milch  Cows, .  25 

Chestnut  and  Locust, .  317 


Clinch  Bugs,  Notes  on, .  191 

Description  of, .  236 

Cider-Mill,  Emery’s, . 246 

Churns,  Shape  and  Construction  of,  1S4 

Churning  Apparatus, .  178 

Clay,  Fertilizing  Value  of, .  125 

Clinton  Co.  Ag.  Society, .  99 

Clover,  Culture  of, .  139 

Crop  of, . 379 

Long-Rooted, . 191,  223 

Seed,  Farmers  should  Grow 

Their  Own, .  240 

Hullers,  Where  Made, . 2.59 

Corn  Cobs,  Value  of, .  77 

and  Cob-Crushers, .  92 

Planter,  Billing’s, .  242 

Emery’s, .  129 

Shcller,  Gilbert’s, .  56 

Connecticut  Slate  Fair .  3.30 

Ag.  Society, . 99,  484,  242 

Corrections, .  35 

Crops,  Notices  of,. . 260,  289,  324 

for  Soiling  Purposes, . 133,  169 

CULTIVATOR,  THE,  New  Year 

of, .  9 

Back  Volumes  of, . 193 

F’alse  Agent  for, .  67 

Prospectus  of, . 56,  329 

Premiums  to  Agents  of,. . . .  160 

To  its  Friends, .  41 

Cultivator,  Two-Horse, .  177 

Cumberland  County,  N.  J. .  170 

D 

Dairy  Room  for  Butter, .  132 

Dairies — See  Domestic  Economy. 

Daisies,  Remarks  on, .  .  315 

Death  of  Hon.  C.  P.  Holcomb,...  194 

Thomas  Hancock, .  194 

James  Wilson, .  260 

Prof.  Jrdinston, .  356 

Dibble  for  Wheat, .  173 

Dioscorea  Japoiiica, . 107,  378 

Ditch  Digger,  Pratt’s, .  344 

Ditching  and  Draining, .  74 

Drain  Tiles,  How  to  Lay, . 317 

Drains,  Position  of, .  45 

Number  Necessary, .  05 

Stone, . 08 

Draining  by  Wells, .  114 

Boards  for . 376 

Directions  for .  32 


Draining — Level  Land, . 

93 

Pays, . 

68 

Remarks  on, . 

272 

Swampy  Lands, . 

107 

Drill,  Seymour’s  . 

220 

for  iuqiiid  Manures, . 

56 

Domextic  Economy — See  Separate 

Head. 

E 

Eggs,  I.,arge  Madagascar,. . . . 

98 

Fllder  Bustles,  To  Destroy,... 

191 

Elepliain,  Food  Consumed  by. 

.... 

284 

England,  AA’inter  in, . 

123 

F 

Fallow*,  A  Few  AA’'ords  on,. . 

201 

Farmer,  Advice  to  a  Anmng, . . 

15 

Farmery,  Tbos.  Gould’s, . 

21 1 

Farm  Book-Keeping, . 

. . . . 

43 

of  B.  B.  Kiitland, . 

274 

Dr.  Townsend’s, . 

272 

Gov.  Hunt’s, . 

272 

Model, . 

.46, 

375 

Mr.  Coffin’s . 

Farmers’  Club,  New-A^ork,  . 

375 

ISS 

Should  Read, . 

36 

Farming,  Capital  in, . 

170 

First  Years  Experience  in, 

,.47, 

84 

127, 

Good . 

169 

High,  in  England . 

323 

in  Lincolnshire,  England.. 

54 

Mr.  Johnston’s  System  o(. 

272 

Cld  System  of, . 

47 

Practical, . 

207 

Fence  Posts,  Moveable . 

222 

Soaked  in  Blue  Vitriol, . 

37 

in  Chloride  of  Zinc,.. 

64 

Set  on  Rooks, . 

191 

Fences,  Ccnstruction  of, . 

212 

Hurdle,  How  Made, . 

266 

Rod,  How  Constructed... 

277 

AVire . 

190 

Fencing  and  Fences, . 

with  AA'ood  and  AA’ire,  . . . 

171 

314 

Fish  as  a  Fertilizer,.  .95,  123, 

333, 

.351 

Fitch,  Dr.  Asa . . . 

160 

Flag  Stones  for  Stable  Floors, 

129, 

141 

Flax,  Culture  of, . 

210 

Food  of  Plants . 

22 

Foreign  Correspondence,  ..11, 

54, 

307 

Franklin  County  Ag.  Society, 

129 

Frosts,  Early,  in  New-England,. . 

322 

6 

Gas  for  Country  Horses, . 

92 

Tar  as  an  Antiseptic  Paint 

23.3 

Gate,  AA'^inegar’s  Automaton,. 

281 

Grains.  Standard  Weigiil  of,.. 

194 

Grass,  Couch,  To  Desiroy,... 
Crop,  Remarks  on . 

37 

141 

Lands,  Old, . 

68 

Gu.ano  on, . 

144, 

375 

Improvement  of, . 

265 

Seeding  to, . 

120 

Lucerne,  Culture  of,. . . . 

138 

Management  of, . 

375 

Meadow  Fox  Tail  and 

Or- 

chard, . 

11.3 

Red  Top, . 

190 

Rye  Grass, . 

112 

Sweet-Scented  Vernal,. . . 

113 

Short  Awn  Horn, . 

169 

Timothy  and  Red  Top,. . . 

111 

Grasses,  Analyses  of, . 

112 

Culture  of, . 

Rye  and  Orchard, . 

111 

371 

Grazing  in  Texas, . 

324 

Grubs  and  Cut  Worms,  To  Trap,. 

212 

Guano — See  Manures. 

Adulteration  of  in  Ireland, 

.229 

Great  Fraud  in, . 180, 

208, 

214 

227,  2,39, 

250, 

270 

Mexican  and  Chilian  in  Eng- 

land . 

.303 

Gypsum — see  Manures. 

Agricultural  Value  of,... 

219, 

2.3.3 

^Vhy  not  Always  Beneficial,.. 

149 

H 


Harrow,  Ilan  'ord’s, .  219 

Iiiiproveil, .  2(51 

Harvesiiiio,  Huns  oii, . 255 

Huy  and  Callle  Scales, .  170 

Clover,  How  to  Cure, .  267 

Caps,  Iiiiportaiico  of, .  267 

How  Made . ••••...  2S7 

How  Cured  in  Bavaria, .  11 

Knife,  Crescent, .  .95 

Making  Machine, .  317 

Making,  Remarks  on,. . . . 2C7 

Measurement  of  in  Bulk .  317 

Sailing  in  the  Stack, .  281 

and  Straw,  How  to  Feed,....  120 

Hay-Presses,  Dederick’s, . 317 

Heating  Houses .  170 

Hedges,  Best  Plants  for .  174 

Osage  Orange, . 43,  126,  192 

Treatment  of, .  1,58 

Thorn, . 13,  55 

Hemp,  Caltfoniia, . 2S9 

Herkimer  Co.  Ag.  Society, .  99 

Hominy,  Mill  for  Grinding, . 92,  126 

Hop  Culture,  Advice  About .  36 

Horse  Power,  Stationary  and  AIo- 

vable, .  316 

Westinghouse  «&  Co’s., . 1S5 

I 

Ice-House,  Howto  Construct,....  303 

Illinois  State  Fair, .  226  ■ 

Winter  in .  159 

INDIAN  CORN— Culture  of,. 311,  .375 

Curi]ig  for  Fodder, .  316 

Culture  of  for  Fodder, . 154 

Cheap  Compost  (or, .  107 

Demand  and  Supply  of, .  27 

For  Soiling, . 169,  208,  288 


Great  Crop,  How  Raised,..  147 

Howto  Plant. .  254 

Market  for,, . . 254 

Premium  Crop  in  Vermont, .  84 

Stalks,  How  to  Stack, .  256 

To  Prevent  Birds  from  Pull¬ 
ing,  . 169,  170.  194 

Turnips  and  Pumpkins  with,  286 

AV’hiie  and  Yellow, .  378 

Insects,  Apple  Borer, . 285,  301 

Apple  Plant  Louse .  273 

Curculio, . 93,  304,  .330 

Chinch  Bugs, . 191,  237 

Corn  Bug, . • .  98 

Hunter  Weevil, .  221 

Osage  Orange, .  26 

Potato  Bug, .  287 

Repelled  by  Guano, .  129 

Wheat  Midge,.... .  22.3 

Iowa,  Progress  in, .  98 

Irrigating  Meadows, .  375 

Italian  Rye  Grass, .  112 

J 

Japan  Pea, .  159 

K 

Kohl  Rabi,  Culture  of,, . 242 

L 

Leaves,  Uses  of, .  189 

Ledyard  Town  Fair, .  324 

Lewis  Co.  Ag.  Society, .  99 

Lightning  Rexis,  Directions  About,  74 

252,  287 

Limited  Means,  Struggling  with,. .  15 

Lime  for  Clay  Soil, .  317 

to  Kill  Sorrel .  159 

Live  For  Ever,  To  Destroy,. . .  .78,  170 

Locust,  (.Queries  About, .  44 

Yellow,  Culture  of, . 58,  116 

Lucerne,  Culture  of, .  138 


MANURE.S — Ashes,  Leached,...  65 

A.she',  Uiileached, .  93 

Mixed  with  Pla.3ter, .  102 

Arrangement  of  Yards,  3cc., 


Barn-Yard,  When  to  Use,. . . .  363' 

Bones  as  a  Fertilizer, .  83 

Dissolved, .  180 

Should  be  Savedj .  213 

Barn  Cellars  for, . 118,  119 

Chips  for, .  65 

Cheap  Compost  (or  Corn, .  107 

Discu.ssioii  on  at  Elmira, .  364 

Drill  for  Liquid, .  56 

Experimeirts  with,. . . . .  56 

with  Salt . 207,  277 

with  Artificial  oir  Oats .  33 

Fish  and  Oil  as  Fertilizers,.  95,  128 
333,  .351 

Gas  Lime, .  226 

Guano,  Different  Kinds  of,. . . .  124 

Bones  and  Ashes, .  222 

and  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  210 

Effects  of. . 306 

Escape  of  Ammoitia  from.. .  65 

for  Wheat, . 76,  236 

for  Spring  Wheat, .  124 

for  Rye, .  259 

Oir  Indian  Corn,  23,  .85,  173,  261 

On  Grass  Lands, .  124 

vs.  Superpho.tphate  of  Lime,  149 

Gy'psum  as  a  Fertilizer, .  90 

Agricultural  Value  o(^,.  .218,  253 
Why  not  Always  Beneficial,  93 

How  to  lncre.ase, .  16 

Hen,  How  to  Apply, .  129 

Importance  of, . 37 

Liquid, . 44,  93 

Howto  Apply, .  217 

Leatlier  Scrapings  for,  ....160,  192 

Lime  for .  190 

from  Tan  Vats,  &c., .  259 

Making  and  Saving, .  53 

Management  of  Barn- Yard,. .  373 
Muck  Compost,  How  loMake,  15S 

and  Marls, .  222 

Old  Lime  Mortar  for, .  129 

Poudrette,  .  92 

Salt  and  Lime  Mixture, .  191 

Sheep,  for  Meadows, . 118,  119 

Stable,  Value  of, .  153 

Special,  for  Fruit  Trees, . 244 

Salt,  experiments  with, ...207,  277 

Special  Theory  of. .  261 

Top  Dressings  for  Wheat  and 

Rye, .  94 

Uriiie,  Value  of, .  67 

Maple,  Grafting  the  Sugar, . 142 

Maryland,  Progress  in, .  325 

State  Ag.  Society, .  22 

Meadows,  Manuring, .  119 

Irrigating, .  375 

Sheep  Manures  for, . 118,  119 

Improving  Old, .  273 

Should  not  be  Grazed  in  AV*!!!- 

ter, .  127 

To  Restore  Old, . 84,  324 

Treatment  of  Injured,. ..  .287,  316 

Michigan  State  Fair, . 349 

Crops,  &c.,  in, .  67 

Millet,  Culture  of, .  148 

for  Soiling  or  Fodder, .  59 

Mississippi,  No  Caterpillars  in,. . . .  324 

Mechanics  Turning  Farmers, .  50 

Model  Farm, . 46,  375 

Moles,  To  De.stroy, .  352 

Monroe  County  A".  Society, .  99 

Moon,  Influence  ol, .  276 

Mowers,  Allen’s, .  207 

Ketchum’s, . 92,  267 

I.arge  Premiums  for, .  249 

Manny’s  Improved, .  93 

Russell’s, .  153 

Trial  of  at  Rochester, . 247 

in  AVestchester, .  247 

Muck  Lands  of  Orange  County,..  206 
Mutual  Improvement  Club, .  302 
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Mangel  AVurtzel,  Culture  of, . 190  j  New-Hampshire  State  Fair, . 349 

Manuring,  Does  it  usually  Pay?...  28  I  New-Jersey  State  Fair, . 99,  339 
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Nfio-York  State  Ag.  Society: 

Annual  Meeiing  of, . 

Fair  at  Elmira, . 

Not  ce  of, . 

Whiter  Commiltees, . 

New- York  Slate  Pouliry  Society, 
Notes  for  Ihe  Month,. .  .36.  67,  68, 
Kiri,  193,  230,  200,. 2S9,  323, 

Notes  of  Travel, . 

Nursery,  Elwanger  Sc  Barry’s,. . . 

0 

Oats,  Culture  of, . 

Crushing  for  Horses, . 

Do  Tiiey  Exhaust  the  Soil  ?, . . 

Ohio  vs.  New-York, . 

Stule  Fair . 

Oil  Cake  for  Cattle, . 

Oneida  County  Ag.  Society, . 

Fair  of, . . . 

Onions  ns  a  Field  Crop, . 

Culture  of, . 42, 

Seed, . 

Top,  Culture  of, . 

Onondaga  County  Ag.  Society,... 
Orange  County,  Muck  Lands  of,. . 
Osage  Orange,  Hardiness  of,. .  .43, 
for  Hedges,.  .  .126,  158,  174, 

Otsego  County  Ag.  Society, . 

Ox  Yoke,  Haimnon’s  Improved,.. 

P 

Paint,  Gas  Tar  for, . 

Made  of  Clay, . 338, 

Pasture  Lands,  Treatment  of, . 

Pastures,  Permanent  and  Reseed¬ 
ing, . 

Peas,  Culture  of, . 

as  a  Manure  for  Wheat, . 

People’s  College, . 

Penn.  State  Ag.  Society, . . 

PERIODICALS — American  Far¬ 
mer, . 

Connecticut  Valley  Farmer,.. 

Country  Gentleman, . 

Journal  of  the  U.  S.  Ag.  So¬ 


ciety',  . •. 

Michigan  Farmer . 

Ohio  Farmer, . 36, 

Ohio  Cultivator, . 

Prairie  Farmer, . 

Poultry  Chronicle, . 

The  Horticulturist, . 68, 

The  Homestead, . 


AVesteru  Agriculturist,...,..  . 
Philadelphia  Ag.  Society  Fair,.. . . 

Phosphate  of  Lime,  Mineral, . 

Plants.  Food  of, . 

Plowing,  Deep  and  Shallow,.  203, 

236, 

Deep  and  Large  Crops, . 

in  the  Fall, . 

Remarks  on . 

Subsoil  and  Deep, . 13, 

Suggestions  about  Depth  of... 
Plows,  Improvement  Wanted  in,.. 

Michigan  Double, . 

Side  Hill, . 

Postage  on  Seeds, . 

POT  ATOES — Ashes  for, . 

Analysis  of, . 

Culture  of, . 146, 

Experiments  in  Culture,.  .  .62, 

Economical  Culture  of, . 

For  Ewes  and  Lambs’ . 

Garrett’s  Seedling, . 

How  to  Preserve, . 
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337 
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66 

351 

171 

77 

174 

149 

287 

206 

343 

192 

66 

110 


233 

353 

127 

34 

139 

2.57 

353 

99 

261 

63 

313 

193 

191 

191 

191 

191 

126 

304 

380 

3S0 

331 

196 

22 

235 

256 

58 

357 

188 

376 

248 

175 

92 

92 

67 

183 

183 

182 

374 

75 

178 

379 

183 


Potatoes — Japan, .  107 

On  the  Culture  of, .  54 

Rot  in,  Supposed  Antidote  for,  63 

Sure  Cure  for, .  75 

Robert’s  Mode  of  Culture,. . . .  154 

Strawberry, .  59 

Small  for  Planting, .  109 

Time  to  Dig,  ..." .  183 

Sweet,  Culture  of, . 12,  160 

Best  Variety  of. .  146 

Howto  Winter,.  ...16,  330,  313 

Pulverization  of  the  Soil .  49 

Pumpkins  for  Feed, . 377 

Putnam  County  Ag.  Society, . 227 

Poudrette — see  Manures. 

Q 

Queens’ County  Ag.  Society, .  66 

R 

Rape,  Culture  of. . 122,  190 

Culture  of  in  Heidelberg, . 307 

Rape  Cuke,  AA’hat  is  it, .  332 

Reapers,  Manny’s, .  93 

Trial  of  in  France, . 315,  350 

in  England, . 3'0 

Renselaer  County  Fair,.  . . 347 

Rhode  Island  Horse  Exhibition,..  .  .331 

Roads,  Keeping  in  Repair, .  2.34 

Rollers,  How  to  Alake, .  148 

Rolling  Fields,  How  to  do  it, . .  154 

Root  Crops.  Culture  of, . 202.  375 

Rolhainp.sted  Experiments, .  352 

Rutland  (Vt.)  Ag.  Society, .  06 

Ruta  Baga,  Culture  of, .  103 

Large .  379 

Rye,  Kgy|)tian,.. .  159 

for  Pasturage, . 222,  282 

Green,  for  Feed, .  211 

Top-Dressing  for, .  94 

S 

Saleraius.  Medicinal  Effects  of,. . .  236 

Salt  and  Lime  Mixture, .  191 

Experiments  with,  . 207,  277 

Sawdust  for  Stables, .  75 


Scotland,  Agricultural  Slati.slics  of,  182 
Seed,  Produce  of  Altered  by  Age..  SO 
Seed  Time  and  its  Labors.lOo,  139,  145 
Seeds  and  Plants,  Distribution  of,. .  373 


Singular  Circum.stance, .  52 

Snow,  Fall  of  Black, .  123 

Uses  of, .  208 

Soil,  Pulverization  of, .  49 

Culture  of  an  Exhausted, . 274 

Exhaustion  of, .  340 

Sandy,  Improvement  of, .  339 

Soils,  Decomposition  of, .  140 

of  Ohio  and  New-England,. . .  76 

Improvement  of  Sandy .  367 

Soiling,  Crops  for,. .  .133,  i69,  208,  288 

•  Cattle,  Experiments  in, .  183 

Inquiries  about, .  246 

Sowing  Machine,  Seymour’s, . 126 

Special  Theory  of  Manures, . 261 

Stale  Fairs,  Times  of  Holding,. . . .  290 
Steam  Engines  for  F'arm  Purposes,  266 

283,  334 

Steam  Plow  and  Steam  Horse,. ...  288 

Stump  Puller,  Screw, .  2.34 

Subsoils,  Fertility  of, . 314 

Sugar  from  Beets, . 125,  307 

Amount  Consumed, .  33 

Sugge.slions  for  City  and  Country,.  209 
Sun  Flower,  Culture  of, .  114 


Superphosphate  of  Lime — see  Manures. 


T 


Tares  or  Vetches  for  Soiling, . 138 

Ta-feu,  Manufacture  of, .  321 

Terra-Culture,  Com.stock’s, .  126 

'I'eazels,  Culture  of, .  140 

Te.?timonial  to  Mr.  Lawes, .  322 

Tile  Machine.s,  AA’here  Made, .  126 

Tile  for  Cement  Pipes, .  158 

Timber  and  Forests, .  297 

Timothy  Grass,  Origin  of  Name,..  320 

Theory  and  Ptactice, .  170 

Tools,  A  Place  for  all, . .  IS 

To  Improve  the  Mind  and  Soil,. . .  52 

Tran.smuiaiion,  Query  about, .  17 

Travel,  Notes  of. . 272 

Turnips  among  Corn, .  243 


To  Prevent  Taste  of  in  But¬ 
ter, .  123 

Varieties  of, .  124 

White,  for  Cows, .  213 

u 

United  States  Ag.  Society,  ....66,  309 

Officers  of .  110 

Premiums  for  Boston  Show,..  315 
Exhibition  of  at  Boston, . 370 


V 

Vermont  State  Fair, . 99,  .356 

Vetches  or  Tares  for  Soiling .  133 

Veterinary  Institute  at  Boston,. .. .  2:2 

w 

AA’'ashinglon  Territory, . 123,  159 

Water,  Pipes  for, .  223 

Elevating . 376 

Stoue  Pipes  for, . 249 

AA'^ayne  County  Ag.  Society, .  66 

AA^eighls.  English, .  63 

AVeevil,  Hunter, .  221 

AVHEAT— Culture  of, .  310 

Canada  Club, .  159 

Crop  of  in  Scotland, .  161 

in  Great  Britain, .  67 

in  England, .  380 

Extraordiirary  Crop.s  of,... 36,  257 

Guano  for, .  76 

Great  Crop  of, .  37 

Harvesting, .  2.55 

Harrowing  in  Spring, .  377 

Midge, .  223 

Mediterranean, .  2.3 

New  Method  of  Sowing, .  173 

Peas  as  a  Manure  for, .  257 

Prospect  as  to  Prices  of, .  27 

Sprouted  Good  for  Seed,(?)3l8,  3S0 
Spring,  Culture  of,. ..  .94,  105,  106 

Guano  for, . .  124 

Hungarian, .  287 

Varieties  of. . 105,  106,  116 

Tea, . .’ .  67 

Top-Dre.ssing  for, .  94 

To  Prevent  Sprouting, . 351 

AVillow,  Basket,  Culture  of, .  190 

Machine  for  Peeling, .  266 

Proper  Time  for  Cutting,.. .  3-55 
AVindham,  (Ct.)  Ag.  Society, .  99 

AVire  AA^orms,  To  Destroy .  161 

Experience  in  Regard  to,...  322 

Tenacity  of  Life  in .  67 

AVinter,  AA’ork  for, .  21 

AA^oodlands, . . . 297 

AA’ool-Grower’s  Association  of 
AV estern  N ew- Y' ork, .  237 


INDEX 


Domestic  Animals. 


Aniirmls,  Keep  only  the  Best, .  50 

Dise.'ises  Caused  by  Misman¬ 
agement, .  79 

Food  Consumed  by, .  281 

CATTLE— Calves,  On  Raising,  . .  129 

147,  151 

Anotlier  Way  to  Raise, . 2IG 

Fattening, .  157 

Calf.  Singular  Deatli  of, .  215 

Carcass  and  Offal  Compared, . .  4(5 

Choked,  To  Relieve, .  184 

Cow.s,  Ayrshires,  Rich  Milk  of,  140 
Alderney,  Rich  Milk  of,. . . ,  151 

Rest  Breed  of, .  80 

Best  for  the  Dairy, . •901,  SIS 

Cherry,  Product  of, .  23 

Carrots  for,  .  25 

Caked  Bags,  Cure  for, .  68 

Currying  in  Winter, .  259 

Dairy,  Manageinem  of, . 221 

Feeding  Turnips  to,.  . .  .128,  I5S 

Good  Butter,  in  Ohio, .  57 

Garget  in.  Cure  for .  194 

Improved  Stables  for, .  110 

Productive, . 23,  57,  SO 

Porlr.'iil  of  Bloom, .  88 

Oxford  Vt, .  218 

Maid  of  Oxford, .  2'0 

Sunshine  and  her  Calf,..  312 

Nymph  11, .  315 

.Salt  and  Roots  for, .  153 

Should  be  .Milked  Clean, _  212 

Teats,  Injury  to. .  377 

Treatment  of  in  Calving,. . .  157 

White  Turnips  for, . 213 

Diseases  of, . 151.  191,  350 

Devon  Bull,  Frank  Qiiaitly,  ..  21(1 

Devons,  Good, .  372 

Experiment  in  Soiling, .  ISS 

Foul  in  the  Foot,  Cure  for, _  121 

Grazing  in  Texas, .  324 

Ileit'er,  Large, .  93 

Hoof  All  in.  Cure  for, . 37,  lt-’4 

Hereford,  .Sale  of, .  330 

linporled,  for  Illinois, .  261 

for  Ohio, .  2,-5 

Oil  Cuke  for, .  225 

Oxen,  Improved  Yoke  for,. ...  1 10 
Sliurt-Horiis,  Sales  of,.... 129,  227 
260,  261 

Bull,  Red  Jacket, .  57 

Col.  .Sherwood’s  Sale  of, .  245 

Bull,  Sehenandoah, .  79 

Herd  Book, . 271,  350 

Sheds  for, .  20 

Scours  ill.  Cure  for, . 244,  575 

Stable,  Flag  Stone  for, .  1  II 

Steers,  How  to  Break .  .3;55 

Wens  on,  Cure  for,  . .  109,  134,  2S3 

\\''atering  and  Yarding, .  127 

War  ts  on,  Cure  for, .  225 

Food  Consumed  by  an  Eleplinnt,..  234 
HORSES — Breeding,  Remarks  on,  214 

Blood  Horse,  Monarch, .  152 

Blind  Staggers,  Cure  for,.  .227,  271 

Bot.s  in,  Cure  for, . 353 

To  Preveiil .  243 

Crih  Biliiig,  To  Prevent, .  67 

Crushing  Oats  for, .  120 

Care  of  in  Driving, .  208 

Colt  Poisoned, .  274 

Colts,  How  to  Train, .  366 

Fatal  Disease  in, . 215,  271 

Founder  in, .  178 

Heaves.  Cure  for, . 109,  -366 

Henry  Clay, .  379 

Kept  Stahled, .  350 

Scralclies,  Cure  for, . 63,  366 

Bummer  Stabled .  211 

Trai'iing  a  Balky, .  176 

AVarts  on, . 352,  372 

Jacks,  Sale  of  Imported, .  120 

Mules.  Inquiries  aliout, .  185 

Comparative  Value  of, _ 205,  243 

in  the  Southern  Slates .  .306 

POULTRY— Best, .  150 

Chiiiagongs,  An  Honest  AVord 

about, .  1,50 

Cliiekeiis,  How  to  Raise, .  ISl 


Poultry — Diseases  of, . 

Duelcs,  Turnips  Good  for, 
Dorkings  and  Spanish,. . . 


Eggs,  Large, . 93, 

Feeding  Boxes  for, . 

Gapes  ill.  Cure  for, . 30, 

House,  Phan  of,  . 


Keeping  in  Large  Nunihers,. . 

Leghorn  and  Spanish, . 

New-A’ork  State  Society, . 

New  Method  of  Decapitating, 

Profits  of, . 

Roup  ill,  Treatment  of, . 

Sliow  of  at  Utica, . 

at  Bariiuin’s  Museum, . 

.Shanghais,  Large, . 

AA' inter  Show  of  at  Albany,.. 

Rabbits,  Maiiageinent  of, . 

Sawdust  for  Stables, . 

SHEEP — Best  for  New-Eiiglaiid, 

63, 

Cotswold’s,  Col.  AA’'are’s,  .117, 

Fool  Rot  in,  Cure  for, . 34, 

French  Merino  Buck, . 

Large  Sale  of, . 

Food  for  Ewes  and  Lambs, 
151, 

Grub  in  Head  of.  Cure  for . 

Husbandry  in  Indiana, . 

Heavy  Fleeces  of, . 167, 

Leicester  Ram, . 

Leicesters,  AVlierelo  be  Had,. 

and  Merinos, . 

Management  and  Breeding  of, 

Mcnlels  of, . 36, 

National  Show  of  at  Bath,.  152, 

Oxford  Downs, . 

Productive, . 

Profits  of,  . . . 

Soulh  Down  Ram,  A^ouiig 

A'ork, . 

Shearing  at  Mr,  Chamheilains, 

Value  of  Shelter  for . 

Stock,  Exhihition  ol  at  Paris, . 

p'ecding  Straw  and  Hay  to,.. . 
Value  of  Corn  Cobs  for,  . .  .77, 

SWINE— Berkshire, . 

Chinese, . 

Large . 74,  91, 

Suffolk, . 120, 

Scurvy  on.  To  Cure, . 

Summer  Food  for, . 
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30 

78 

150 
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78 

195 

379 

215 

75 

91 
372 

51 

35 

51 

173 
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127 
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275 

369 

261 

237 

194 

285 

376 

121 

187 

54 

258 

120 

92 
249 
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99 

181 

241 
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Domestic  Economy. 


Blacking,  How  to  Make, .  308 

Br  ass,  To  Clean, .  209 

Bread,  Bavarian, . II 

from  Grown  Wheat, .  355 

Bnckwlieal  Porridge,  How  IMtide,.  69 

Butter,  Ctirrots  for, .  25 

jAIaking,  Rules  for, .  195 

Remarks  on  Making .  309 

Rancid,  To  Make  Sweet, . 344 

To  Make  Come, .  209 

Cabbage,  How  to  Cook, .  69 

Cake,  New-A'ork,  Boston.  Ac.,  ...  195 

Ciindle  AA'^ick,  To  Prcjiare, .  65 

Cheese  F.actories, .  324 

To  .Alake  from  a  few  Cows,. .  251 

Churning  Apparatus, .  173 

Churns,  Shape  and  Consli  uction  of.  184 

Corn  Bread,  Recipe  for, .  126 

Corns,  Cure  for, .  256 

Croup,  Cures  for . 85,  126,  162 

Currant  AA'ine,  Recipes  for, .  303 

Curranl.s.  To  Preserve, .  30S 

Dairy  Room  for  Butter, .  i22 

hlanagement  of, .  309 

Piiifiis  of. .  375 

Eggs,  Best  AA’ay  to  Keep, . 374 

Elderberry  AA’ine,  Recipe  for, .  308 

Flannel,  To  Prevent  Shrinking,. . .  54 

I'leas  anil  Bedhug.s,  To  Drive  off,.  308 

Giis  Tar  for  Paint .  233 

Burn.s,  How  to  Cure, .  55 

Hominy  Mill, . 92,  126 

Incombustible  AVash  for  AA’alls, 

Ac., .  254 


Lalche.s  and  Hinges,  Oiling . 

Lemon  Pie,  Recipe  for, . 

liineit,  To  Pul  Gloss  on, . 

Mad  Dog,  Remedy  for  Bile  of,. . . . 

Meat,  Recipe  for  Curing, . 

Mtik,  Ricliness  of  Last, . 

IMuslard,  To  Make  Sharp. . 

Oyster  Fritters,  How  to  Cook,, . . . 

Paints  for  Barns . 

Cheap  Outside, . 

Gas  Tar  for . 

How  to  Sand, . 

Pork,  How  to  Salt . GO, 

Puff  Pudding,  Recipe  for, . 

Purifying  Offen,sive.  Odors, . 

Pumps,  To  Thaw  Frozen, . 

Raspberry  Vinegar,  Recipe  tor,. . . 

Rattlesnake  Bile,  Cure  for, . 

Rice  Bread,  Recipe  for, . 

Rust,  To  Remove  from  Knives, 

Ac., . 

Sausage  Meat,  Recipe  for. . 

Sheep  Skins,  Curing  with  AA'ool 

on, . 

Sinks.  Freezing,  Remedy  for, . 

Spider  Slings.  Cure  for, . . 

Tomato  Pie,  Recipe  for, . 

A’arnish,  Elastic,  for  Leather, . 

Vegetable  Oy.^ter.  Cooking, . 

Vegetables,  On  Cooking, . 

Vinegar  from  AA'atermelons, . 

AA'alks,  Remedy  for  Slippery, . 

AA^ash  for  Sunliurns, . 

AA’ine  Jelly,  Recipe  for, . 

White  and  Red  Currant, . 

A'east,  To  Make, . .308, 
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Horticultural  Department. 


Anemone  Japonica, .  ...  366 

Ants  ill  Gardens, . 223,  244 

Apples — Best  Six, . 252 

Early  Bearers,. . .  222 

h  all  and  Produclive .  31 

in  Vermont .  60 

last  of  Profitable .  88 

M’Lellan,  Described, .  31 

Melon,  in  England, .  161 

New  Summer, .  66 

Primate, .  323 

Seed,  Cleaning  and  Planting,.-  336 

Shipping  to  Europe, .  20 

Seedlings  Noticed, . 23,  323 

AVorrns  in . 21.  115 

Apple  Borer,  To  Destroy, . 285,  .304 

Apple  Plant  Louse, .  278 

Apple  AA'orrn,  Described, .  115 

Apple  Trees,  To  Destroy  Idee  on,.  2c0 
Disease  In  AA’eslern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania, .  287 

Asparagus  Bed,  Profitable, .  289 

Culture  of. . 22,  183 

Begonia  Parvifolia .  119 

Boquets.  Howto  Make, .  61 

Bruginansia,  Double. . 217 

Puds  and  Grafts,  Howto  Pack,...  241 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflowers, .  162 

Fingers  and 'J’oes  in, . 299,  374 

Grubs  in, .  240 

Lice  on .  243 

3’o  Destroy  Cut  AA’orms  on,,.  31.3 

Celery,  Culture  of, .  257 

Chcstmil,  Culture  of, .  317 

Spaiiisli, .  3.')2 

Chinese  Arbor  Viix, . 275 

Climbers  and  Slirnhs, .  350 

Curculio,  Described, .  115 

How  it  Ascends  Trees, .  93 

Jarring  the  only  Remedy  for,.  204 

Olfactories  of. .  304 

Remarks  on,.  . . 336 

’I'o  Destroy, .  287 

Curraiit.s,  Pruning, .  99 

and  Currtinl  Borers, .  142 

Deulzia  Scahra, .  31 

Evergreens.  AA’iiitcriiig  Tender,  . .  350 

'i'raiisplaiiling .  368 

Flower  Seed,  Produce  of,  Altered 
by  age, .  60 


Flowers,  Double, .  31 

Fruil  Croi>.iii  Jiidiaua .  86 

Culiuie,  Greatest  Enemy  of,..*  48 

in  Mississippi, .  61 

Inquiries  about, .  61 

in  Oreg:on,  .  181 

Exhibitional  Buffalo, .  35 

at  Rochester, .  331 

at  Burlington,  Iowa, .  315 

Early  Bearing  Varieties, . 225 

Garden,  Mr.  Dorr’s, . 323 

Growers’  Society  of  Western 

New- York, . 35,  116 

Good  Varieties  of, .  280 

Its  Enemies  and  Benefits,....  115 

Influence  of  Slock  on, .  60 

Judging  of  the  Flavor  o(^ .  19 

Notes  on, .  CO 

Valuable, .  189 

Fruit  Trees,  Autumn  Transplant¬ 
ing, .  346 

Age  of  fior  Bearing, .  212 

Care  of  after  Transplanting,  335 

For  Northern  Iowa, .  350 

Girdled,  To  Restore, . 352 

Heading  Down  Tall, .  61 

Mulching, .  57 

Regrafiing  Old, . 143,  2S5 

Root  Grafting . 245 

Setting  Out  Large, .  86 

Soap  and  Sulphur  Injurious 

to, .  324 

To  Prevent  Injury  from 

Mice, .  340 

Treatment  of  Young, .  93 

Wash  for, .  192 

Fruits,  Notices  of, .  379 

Garden,  How  to  Enrich, .  44 

Gardens,  Manure  Leach  for, . 254 

.Seats  for, .  195 

Gas  Tar  for  Insects, .  61 

Grafting, .  353 

the  Sugar  Maple, .  112 

Grape  Vines,  Cheap  Houses  for,..  118 
Large  at  Hampton  Court, ...  23 

Pruning  and  Training, .  81 
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The  New  Year. 

We  are  happy  to  bo  able  to  say  that  the  friends  of 
The  Cultivator  have,  with  a  very  general  and  gra¬ 
tifying  unanimity,  responded  to  our  wishes,  as  express¬ 
ed  in  the  last  number,  in  regard  to  procuring  subscrib¬ 
ers  for  the  new  volume.  In  places  where  there  has 
been  but  one  heretofore,  large  numbers  are  now  coming 
in,  and  very  many  new  Post  Offices  are  daily  being 
added  to  our  list.  We  had  hoped  indeed  for  an  in¬ 
creased  circulation  in  1855,  but  so  far  as  the  interest 
of  our  friends  can  indicate  the  result  thus  early,  our 
former  numbers  will  be  multiplied  rather  than  merely 
receive  accessions.  While  we  should  bo  glad  to  have 
all  those  who  would  like  a  Weekly  Journal,  devoted  to 
every  Field  and  Familj’  interest  of  the  Farmer,  re¬ 
member  the  Country  Gentleman,  what  we  especially 
desire  is  to  obtain  the  name  of  everybody  else,  who 
cultivates  the  ground  in  largo  or  little  measure,  or  who 
has  even  a  taste  for  rural  subjects,  for  The  Cultiva¬ 
tor.  We  trust  that  this  will,  the  present  winter,  be 
accomplished  in  a  greater  degree  than  ever  before. 
We  expect  it,  because  of  the  general  and  increasing 
feeling  that  Agricultural  Reading,  of  a  sound  and 
standard  character,  ought  to  receive  a  circulation  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  benefits  it  confers  ;  because  the 
present  time  is  peculiarly  one  to  awaken  both  among 
farmers  themselves,  and  through  the  whole  community', 
a  sense  of  their  importance  to  its  well-being,  and  to 
teach  a  lesson  of  the  absolute  and  universal  necessity 
of  a  better  system  of  culture;  because  The  Cultiva¬ 
tor  preisents  the  best  teachings  of  the  best  practice  ; 
because  its  correspondents  contribute  to  its  pages,  from 
their  every  day’s  accessions  of  knowledge,  in  every 


part  of  our  own  Country,  as  well  as  from  the  laborato¬ 
ries  of  the  Old  World ;  beeause  though  standing  on  the 
out-posts  of  all  that  is  reliable,  it  has  never  been  led 
astray  by  what  was  novel ;  and,  finally,  because  it  is 
wilkin  the  reach  of  all. 

We  have  hinted  that  the  Farmer  holds  a  position, 
just  now,  of  unusual  importance  to  the  community. 
This  must  be  plain  to  any  man  who  observes  how  ra¬ 
pidly  our  population  is  increasing,  and  how  far  our 
supplies  of  those  provisions  which  wo  are  accustomed 
to  consider  absolute  necessaries,  fall  short  of  the  de¬ 
mand  ;  how  prices  of  produce  are  continually  rising, 
and  though  now  and  then  fluctuating,  never  perma¬ 
nently  declining,  and  how  large  a  market  we  might 
have  abroad  had  we  any  thing  beyond  our  own  de¬ 
mand.  With  a  ready  market  for  every  product  of  his 
fields  or  stock  which  he  can  spare,  and  this  at  the  very 
highest  prices,  the  farmer  is  thus  well  able  to  take  his 
turn  in  sneering  at  those  who  have  in  times  past  sneer¬ 
ed  at  him.  All  the  world  is  looking  to  him  for  renewal 
and  continuance  of  its  means  of  life,  and  offering  and 
paying  therefor  no  stinted  or  small  returns.  How  little 
rea,son  has  he  then  to  refuse  to  avail  himself  of  all  the 
agricultural  information  that  can  be  obtained,  on  such 
a  paltry  excuse  as  “hard  times,” — how  much  the  more 
rather,  to  secure  every  possible  source  of  knowledge, 
by  which  his  crops  may  be  increased,  and  his  profits 
consequently  augmented.  Again  we  say  that  our 
home  consumption  imperatively  demands  increased 
supplies  ;  that  there  is  no  danger  of  prices  falling,  and 
that  farming  is  at  this  moment  attracting  more  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  thinking  part  of  the  community  than  any 
other  one  pursuit.  Shall  the  Farmer  be  the  only  one 
to  neglect  himself? 

Our  Terms  have  been  received  every  where,  so  far 
as  we  learn,  with  unqualified  approbation  ;  and  the 
extraordinary  and  unparalleled  cheapness  of  Twenty 
copies  with  Twenty  Registers  for  .flO,  will  continue 
wo  hope,  to  call  forth  the  interest  with  which  it  has 
thus  far  been  met.  Our  Premiums  should  awaken 
general  competition.  Many  a  man  who  is  now  think¬ 
ing  he  would  make  some  endeavors  in  our  behalf  if 
there  were  better  prospects  of  success,  might,  were  he 
to  try,  raise  from  a  single  club,  up  to  a  number  large 
enough  to  draw  out  the  fifty  dollars.  Will  not  all  do 
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their  share  ?  AVhcther  you  can  get  one  friend,  or  ten 
or  twenty,  to  subscribe,  it  will  be  an  advance  for  your 
neighborhood,  and  such  an  one  as  we  should  be  glad  to 
chronicle. 

There  is  one  other  suggestion  we  wish  to  make.  The 
number  of  subscribers  might  be  every  where  largely 
increased  if  each  one  would  do  what  he  can  to  assist 
the  agent,  and  not  alt  throw  the  whole  burden  on  his 
shoulders.  AVhen  an  agent  has  made  up  a  club,  let 
each  man  take  hold  of  the  matter  in  his  own,  or  some 
one  locality,  and  pick  up  all  the  names  he  can,  now 
and  through  the  year,  und  hand  them  to  the  agent. 
In  this  way  a  better  spirit  would  be  aroused  through 
the  whole  town,  and  no  little  benefit  conferred  upon  the 
cause  of  agriculture. 

We  can  only  repeat  what  wo  have  so  often  said,  that 
we  shall  be  most  happy,  not  only  to  furnish  every  ap¬ 
plicant  with  specimens  of  both  our  publications  for 
himself,  but  to  send  them  to  any  friends,  whose  ad- 
dres.ses  he  may  bo  kind  enough  to  forward  ;  and  that 
any  body  who  think.s  there  is  room  in  hi?  vicinity  for 
a  club  for  either  the  Countuv  Gentleman  or  Culti¬ 
vator,  sh.all  receive  a  copy  of  our  Annual  Register 
to  assist  him  in  making  it  up.  It  will  show,  aside  from 
being  a  sample  of  the  Register  itself,  the  character  of 
the  illustrations  and  mechanical  execution  of  our  pa¬ 
pers  ;  and  as  to  its  own  merits  as  a  Rural  Annual, 
we  are  daily  receiving  the  highest  commendation,  not 
in  ivords  only,  but  in  substantial  orders. 

And  in  conclusion,  we  cannot  let  the  opportunity 
pass  without  tendering  to  our  friends  the  compliments 
of  the  seiison — A  HAPPY  NEW-YEAR  to  all ! 


To  our  Agents  and  Friends. 

As  an  inducement  to  agents  to  exert  themselve.s 
to  obtain  subscriptions,  aside  from  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  benefit  they  vvill  confer  upon  their 
neighbors  and  the  community  by  hritiging  such 
works  into  more  general  circulation,  we  offer  tlie 
rolUnviiig  I*iefiuiisn.s. 

1.  To  the  one  who  shall  send  us  the  largest 
amount  of  cash  subscriptions  to  the  Cultivator 
and  the  Country  Gentle.man  for  1855,  wdth  the 
pay  in  advance,  at  the  rate  of  Fifty  Cents  for 
each  copy  of  the  former,  and  One  Dollar  and  Fif¬ 
ty  Cents — (the  lowest  club  itricc,  'where  ten  or 
more  copies  are  taken) — for  each  subscriber  to 
the  Country  Gentleman,  previous  to  the  10th 
of  April  next,  FIFTY  DOLLARS  in  cash. 

2.  To  the  one  sending  ns  tlie  next  largest 
amount,  Forty-Five  Doll.^rs. 

3  For  the  next  Uirgest .  I'OIITY  DOLIjAR.S. 

4.  For  the  next  hirgest,.  . . .  'I'lJlIFI'V-FIVK  GOI.I/S. 

5.  For  the  next  largest .  TfilflTY  DOI.EAH.S. 

0.  For  the  next  largest, _  T\S'F.XTV-FI  VE  130I,E’.S1 

7.  For  the  next  large.-^t .  TWKiV'I'V  DOI.f.ARS. 

8  For  the  next  l.arrest,  ...  I'lK'rKEV  D()ld..4R,t5. 

9.  For  the  next  largest,.  .. .  TF.,\  DtUd.ARti 

10.  For  the  next  largest,. .. .  FIVE  OOEIi.AR.S. 

IC?”  Agents  cntiuot  lie  too  par'.k  uUir  in  writing  the  names 
of  their  sul).«cril>ers,  and  their  posi-ofilccs  in  a  legible  man¬ 
ner.  rite  state,  also,  sramid  always  be  given. 

rrLiizztr'  L=rr - - - 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Terms  of  the  Cultivator. 

For  a  single  copy', . Fifty  Cents. 

Tw'eiily  copies,  witli  Annual  Register  to  each,  SfI0,tlU 
The  money  in  all  cases  to  accompany  the  order,  and 
subscriptions  invariably  to  commence  with  the  January'  num¬ 
ber. 

[Y?”  Clubs  need  not  necessarily  take  their  papers  from  the 
same  Post-Office,  but  it  is  preferred,  where  not  inconvenient, 
that  they  should  go  to  one  office,  ;md  if  possible  to  one  ad¬ 
dress. 

[F7“  After  one  club  has  been  ordered,  agents  may'  con¬ 
tinue  to  send  subscribers  on  the  same  terms — i.  e..  Fifty 
Cents  each,  for  both  the  Cultivator  and  Register.  To 
prevent  mistakes,  it  may  be  web  to  number  tlie  subscribers, 
as  they  are  sent  in,  1, 2,  3,  A:c. 

ISZr"  The  price  of  the  back  vols.  of  The  Cultivator, 
bound,  is  75  cents — they  will  be  sent  post-paid,  by  mad,  at 
per  vol. 

Terms  of  the  Country  Gentleman. 


FOR  ONE  YEAR. 

Single  copy', . S2.00 

Tliree  copies, .  5.(X) 

Five  copies, .  S.OO 

Tell  copies, . 15.00 

for  six  months. 

One  copy, . Si  .00 

Six  copies, .  5.00 

Ten  copies, .  8.00 


Every  sub.scriber  wlio  will  procure  a  new  subscriber, 
and  remit  $1.00  shall  receive  two  copies  of  the  Annual  Re¬ 
gister — that  is,  one  for  each. 

Payment  mu.st  he  made  in  advance — or  fifty  cents  per 
year  vvill  in  all  cases  he  .added  to  tlie  above  terms. 

Price  of  the  Rural  Register. 


Single  copy, .  25  cents. 

One  dozen  copies, . $2.00 

One  Iluiidrsd  copies, . 15.00 


Subscribers  in  British  Provinces, 

We  have  to  jiay'  the  United  .States  postage  on  all  papers  to 
the  Britisli  Provinces ;  and  lliis  we  cheerfully  do,  to  all  sub¬ 
scribers  who  pay  the  single  copy  |)rice  of  $2  00  for  the  Coun¬ 
try'  Geiitleinan,  and  I-’iliy  Cents  for  The  Cultivator  ;  Inil  on  all 
clubs,  the  U.  S.  po.stage  must  lie  added.  Hence  our  club 


terras  to  them  for  the  latter  will  he — 

20  copies,  .and  the  Register  to  each, .  11.00 

And  for  the  Country  Gentleman, 

3  copies, . $5.75 

10  copies, .  17.50 


Correspondents  are  particularly  requested,  wdien  they 
favor  us  with  any  I'acls  for  publication,  or  any  inquiries  or 
suggestions  intended  for  the  editors,  to  write  on  separate 
sheets,  or  on  such  parts  of  their  sheets,  that  all  notes  for  the 
editors  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  husiiie.ss  parts  of 
their  letters. 

D5?”  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  write  the  name  and 
address  of  each  subscriber  distinctly,  thus  : 

“  Joh?i  Smith,.  . . .  Lett  ox, _ Berkshire  Co... . .  .Mass.'' 

[r?“  Specimen  Numbers  and  Prospectuses  vvill  be  seiil  to 
all  who  desire  lliem.  - 

We  are  daily  receiving  the  most  flattering  com¬ 
pliments  in  behalf  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  in  the 
letters  from  our  subscribers  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
country,  a  column  of  extracts  from  which  we  may  give 
hereafter.  In  the  mean  time  we  cannot  appeal  to  our 
friends  too  earnestly  to  aid  us  in  extending  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Country  Gentleman.  We  ask  all  our 
subscribers  to  do  us  the  favor,  to  procure  one  addi¬ 
tional  subscriber.  If  they  will  do  this,  tlicy'  will  not 
only  benefit  the  proprietor,  but  enable  him  to  add  very 
essentially  to  il.s  value  whereby  all  its 
made  to  share  in  the  benefit  conferred. 
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Foreign  Correspondence. 


BAVARIAN  AGRICULTURE - MODE  OF  CURING  HAY. 

I  spent  .1  few  days  of  August  in  the  Bavaiian 
highlands,  among  the  Alps,  lying  a  day’s  drive  south 
from  Munich,  and  just  on  the  border  of  the  Austrian 
Tyrol.  In  the  nuiuerou.s  villages  among  these  moun¬ 
tains,  m.ay  be  found  thousands  of  people  who  quit  the 
cities  of  Bavaria,  and  even  of  the  northern  kingdoms, 
to  find  relaxation  in  the  country.  Here  are  numerous 
beautiful  lakes,  (ponds  we  should  call  them,)  often 
shut  in  by  the  mountains  ;  the  latter  are  more  or  less 
covered  with  the  greenest  wood  or  pasture,  or  lift  up 
singularly  sharp  and  jagged  peaks  to  the  height  of  6 
to  10,000  feet.  There  is  no  end  to  new  and  pleasant, 
often  imposing,  scenery.  The  peas.antry  were  bu.dly 
occupied  in  gathering  their  harvests.  In  the  valleys 
I  noticed  m.any  small  fields  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats ; 
on  the  Alps,  (Alp,  means  strictly  not  a  mount. ain,  hut 
mountain  grass-lands,)  they  were  gathering  the  hay 
crop.  The  hay  is  cut  here  several  times  during  the 
summer,  as  I  saw  it  being  mown  in  many  fields  where 
its  height  was  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  this  frequent  cutting  and  the  abundant  rains 
that  fall  in  the  highlands,  the  grass  is  very  fine,  thick¬ 
set,  and  of  an  intense  color ;  the  meadows  are  indeed 
very  like  English  lawns.  On  account  of  the  vari.a- 
bility  of  the  weather,  a  peculiar  method  of  curing  hay 
is  pr.acticed.  One  observes  numerous  little  log  barns 
fifteen  by  twenty  feet  square,  and  ten  feet  high, 
scattered  over  the  lower  Alps.  (I  have  counted  more 
than  100  of  them  from  a  single  position,  and  they  com¬ 
municate  a  singular  efiect  to  the  landscape,  as  their 
roofs,  in  common  with  those  of  all  the  peasants’  build¬ 
ings,  are  thickly  overlaid  with  large  stones.)  Into 
these  shanties  the  hay  is  thrown  while  half  drj',  and 
thoroughly  trodden  down.  It  shortly  ferments,  and 
the  hay  becomes  dark  brown  in  color,  and  forms  a  quite 
solid  mass,  which  may  be  cut  with  a  spade.  Prof 
Fraas,  of  the  Munich  University,  says  in  his  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Agriculture,  that  this  so-called  “  brown  hay  is 
as  good  for  cattle  as  ordinary  hay  ;  it  is  in  fact  prefer¬ 
red  by  them,  and  appears  to  be  more  nourishing,” 

Some  of  the  sm.all  grain  fields  promised  a  good  crop. 
I  found  occasionally  in  the  standing  wheat,  the  j’ellow 
grain-worm  which  often  makes  such  sad  havoc  in  the 
United  States.  The  soil  is  mostly  good,  though  the 
amount  of  arable  land  is  small.  Many  families  keep 
a  cow  or  two  and  a  few  go.ats,  while  here  and  there  a 
farmer  is  found  who  owns  much  land  and  manages  a 
considerable  dairy.  The  females  mostly  care  for  the 
farm,  <tc.  The  men  seem  to  be  occupied  in  mechani¬ 
cal  pursuits,  (manufacture  of  wooden  toys,)  attend  to 
getting  out  firewood,  or  amuse  themselves  in  chamois 
hunting.  The  management  of  manure  seems  not  to  be 
very  advantageous.  Not  only  in  the  highlands  but  in 
the  vicinity  of  Munich,  one  sees  a  manure  heap  often 
very  near  the  dwelling,  in  a  cubic  pile  sever.al  feet 
high,  and  surrounded  with  a  ditch  overflowing  with 
the  rich-brown  essence  of  fertility,  the  whole  exposed 
to  wind  and  weather.  The  farm  implements  are  very 


simple.  Scythes  are  wide  short  blades  with  straight 
handles,  but  do  their  work  admirably.  Here  thej*  are 
sharjieneii  with  a  whet-.stone,  and  not  as  in  north  Ger¬ 
many  with  a  hammer  !  Hand  rakes  are  very  good, 
but  the  great  wooden  hay-forks  are  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended.  I  have  only  seen  improved  implements  in 
the  e.xhibition;  none  on  farms.  I  hope  however  to 
visit  shortly  some  farms  where  the  English  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  introduced. 

FOOD  AND  HABITS  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  food  and  habits  of  living  of  a  people  afford,  to 
a  certain  e.xtent,  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  arts  among  them.  The  bread  consumed 
in  Bavaria,  is  mostly  made  of  rye,  although  among 
the  better  classes  wheat  bread  is  largely  used. 

The  rye-bread  is  not  sour,  as  is  that  made  in 
north  Germany,  or  at  most  only  very  slightly  so. 
It  is  usually  well  made,  and  always  contains  a  consi¬ 
derable  quantity  of  caraway,  fennel,  coriander,  and 
such  like  aromatic  seeds.  Wheat-bread  is  made  of 
various  qualities.  The  cheapest  is  apparently  wet  up 
with  water.  Another  kind  is  called  milk-bi  ead  ;  still 
another  is  called  egg-bread.  The  weight  and  quality 
of  the  bread  furnished  by  the  bakers  is  constantly  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  city  authorities.  From  time  to  time 
there  appears  in  ttie  city  papers,  a  “  Regulated  scale  of 
prices  for  flour  and  bread  in  Munich,”  a  copy  of  which 
hangs  at  every  baker’s  door.  From  one  just  issued  I 
derive  the  following  rates,  having  reduced  the  Bava¬ 
rian  weights  and  measures  to  English  : 

AVheat,  per  bushel, . $2.01  to  $2.14 

Rye,  “  “  .  I. GO  to  1  66 

Wheat  bread,  per  lb., . 5^  cents. 

Rye  bread,  “  .  Scents. 

These  prices  are  higher  than  usual,  though  much 
lower  than  they  were  in  the  spring.  A  national  article 
of  food  in  Bavaria,  is  a  sort  of  dough-nut,  here  called 
nuclei,  which  is  consumed  in  fabulous  quantities  on  all 
festival  occasions. 

From  the  annexed  prices  of  butcher’s  meat,  it  will  be 
seen  how  the  different  kinds  of  flesh  are  prized.  Fat¬ 
tened  beef  sells  at  present  at  7  cts.  per  lb. — veal,  8  ets. 
per  lb. — mutton,  5^  cts.  per  lb.,  and  pork  10  cts.  per  lb. 
The  butcher  is  allowed  to  sell  the  good  and  inferior 
pieces  together  at  one  price.  Veal  is  favorite  food. 
It  is  usually  quite  young,  and  may  be  found  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms  on  the  c.ating-house  tables.  Saus.ages 
stand  very  high  in  public  esteem. 

I  remember  to  have  read  that  St.  Boniface,  the  first 
Christian  missionary  among  the  tribes  of  Germany, 
persuaded  them  “to  abandon  the  barbarous  practice  of 
eating  horse-flesh.”  But  it  seems  that  the  old  appe¬ 
tite  has  broken  out  again  after  having  slept  for  ages, 
and  that  too,  where  the  memory  of  St.  Boniface  is  per¬ 
petuated  in  the  most  splendid  manner.  In  Munich, 
Nuremberg,  Vienna,  and  other  cities,  there  are  public 
establishments  where  horse-beef  is  sold.  Some  time 
since  there  appeared  in  the  leading  German  journal, 
the  “  Allgemeine  Zeitung,”  an  able  article  advocating 
the  use  of  this  kind  of  fle.«h,  asserting  its  good  quali¬ 
ties,  ridiculing  the  prejudices  against  it,  and  recom¬ 
mending  it  to  the  poor  on  account  of  its  cheapness, 
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costing  but  half  as  much  as  the  ordinary  butcher’s 
meat.  The  excellent  flesh  of  the  roe-deer  and  of  the 
hare  are  cheaply  served  every  day  in  the  better  eat¬ 
ing-houses. 

Among  vegetables  the  potato  is  very  largely  con¬ 
sumed.  It  was  introduced  into  Bavaria  by  Count 
Rumford,  60  or  70  years  ago,  and  its  use  though  at 
first  opposed  by  extreme  prejudice,  became  shortly 
universal.  But  turnips,  carrots,  scorzonera,  not  to 
mention  cabbage  in  all  its  varieties,  are  found  in  great 
profusion  in  the  markets.  Fruits  in  their  season  are 
abundant,  of  fair  quality,  and  cheap. 

In  the  newer  parts  of  the  city,  may  be  found  nu¬ 
merous  milk  shops,  where  milk  and  all  its  preparations 
are  sold,  and  there  may  bo  met  students  and  others 
making  a  cheap  and  substantial  supper  of  rye  bread 
and  milk,  of  which  a  very  satisfactory  quantity  may 
be  obtained  for  4  kreuzers,  or  less  than  3  cents.  Ex¬ 
cellent  butter  is  brought  into  the  city  on  market  days, 
but  it  is  always  unsalted.  Of  cheese  I  am  no  judge 
but  one  variety  called  Limburger,  is  too  highly  fla¬ 
vored  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  seen  in  the  market  in 
chalky-white  rolls,  here  and  there  streaked  with  yel¬ 
low  and  green,  its  look  in  every  way  unattractive,  and 
it  loads  the  air  with  an  odor  which  strongly  reminds 
one  of  a  passage  in  Hamlet — “  something  is  rotten  in 
the  state  of  Denmark.”  Bread  with  this  cheese,  is 
commonly  a  last  dish  at  the  German  table  d’hote. 

But  the  Bavarian  is  less  characterized  by  his  meat 
than  by  his  drink.  So  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity 
to  observe,  the  water  is  good,  and  it  is  not  con.sidered 
dangerous  as  a  drink  as  is  the  case  in  some  parts  of 
Europe.  Tea  is  little  used,  but  every  body  drinks  cof¬ 
fee,  a  cup  or  two  of  strong  coffee  and  a  roll  of  bread 
constitutes  the  morning  meal.  After  dinner  the  bet¬ 
ter  classes  must  have  their  coffee  again  ;  but  it  is  beer 
which  the  Bavarian  considers  as  the  national  blessing, 
and  Munich  furnishes  this  drink  of  the  most  esteemed 
quality,  and  in  quantities  truly  enormous.  “  Brewing 
is  the  most  flourishing  trade  in  Bav.aria  ;  it  employs 
more  than  5,600  establishments  and  nearly  96  million 
gallons  are  made  annually.  It  is  also  said  to  furnish 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  state  revenue.”  In  the  even¬ 


ing  nearly  the  whole  male  population  of  Munich  as¬ 
sembles  in  the  beer  houses.  An  expert  drinker  often 
consumes  8  or  10  quarts  of  beer  in  a  few  hours,  but  it 
is  drunk  so  slowly — enjoyment  and  not  intoxication 
being  the  object — that  the  more  startling  evils  of  in- 
tojpperance  are  hardly  perceptible  here. 

Moderation  is  perhaps  characteristic  of  the  Bavarian. 


He  is  moderate  in  eating,  and  also  (time  taken  into 
the  account)  in  drinking,  and  certainly  he  is  moderate 
in  labor.  The  intensity  of  thought  and  action  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  American  character,  is  rarely  manifested 
here.  But  Bavaria  is  waking  up.  As  the  ex-king 
Ludwig  was  unequalled  as  a  patron  of  the  fine  art^ 
the  present  Sovereign  promises  to  become  illustrious  in 
fostering  science  and  industry.  He  has  already  ga¬ 
thered  many  men  of  note  to  his  capital,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  strengthened  by  such  names  as  Liebig,  Knapp 
and  Pfeufer,  will  continue  to  bo  one  of  the  most  nu¬ 
merously  frequented  institutions  of  Europe.  S  \V. 
Johnson.  Munich,  Sept.  1854. 


On  the  Sweet  Potato, 

A  correspondent  in  the  17th  number  of  the  present 
vol.  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  wishes  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  culture  of  the  sweet  potato,  Ac  In 
the  first  place,  he  wishes  to  know  the  cheapest  mode  for 
keeping  them  for  seed.  If  he  only  wishes  to  keep  a 
few  for  seed  for  his  own  use,  I  think  the  cheapest  plan 
is  to  get  a  box  targe  enough  to  hold  six  or  seven  bushels 
of  p9tatoes,  besides  chaflf  enough  to  cover  the  potatoes 
about  a  foot  thick ;  sink  the  box  about  three  or  four 
feet  in  the  ground  so  as  to  get  below  the  frost.  An  ele¬ 
vated  place  should  be  chosen  for  this  purpose  ;  after 
the  box  is  sunk,  put  in  the  potatoes  and  then  the  chaff ; 
cover  it  over  with  some  loose  plank,  fill  up  with  dirt, 
and  raise  a  mound  over  them  to  turn  off  water,  and 
have  besides  a  little  covering  of  plank  to  aid  in  keep¬ 
ing  off  the  water.  But  if  he  wishes  to  have  jHrtatoes 
to  sell,  and  to  eat  all  the  winter  too,  a  good  plan  is  to 
dig  a  cellar  in  the  ground  something  like  an  ice-house; 
have  a  good  air  tight  floor  even  with  the  top  of  the 
ground,  and  a  house  above  of  course  ;  have  uprights 
reaching  from  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  to  the  floor  above 
— nail  some  plank  on  the  uprights  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  box  to  put  the  potatoes  in,  about  50  or  75  bushels  in 
a  box.  These  uprights  should  be  put  in  a  line  on  each 
side  of  the  potato  house,  leaving  a  passage  bceween  for 
convenience  in  getting  about  through  the  house.  It 
makes  no  difference  about  having  anything  on  the 
ground  to  pour  your  potatoes  on,  for  they  keep  just  as 
well  without.  I  find  that  the  only  difficulty  in  keeping 
potatoes,  consists  in  keeping  the  house  at  the  right  tem¬ 
perature,  which  I  think  is  between  45  and  60  degrees 
Farenheit,  so  the  potatoes  will  neither  freeze  nor  grow. 
The  above  house  can  be  made  accessible  at  all  times  by 
a  trap  door,  and  a  small  step  ladder. 

In  the  second  place,  whether  it  is  better  to  plant  the 
potatoes  in  the  ground,  or  sprout  them,  and  plant  the 
sprouts  7  I  think  it  decidedly  better  to  sprout  them, 
for  the  sprouts  of  one  potato  will  go  as  far  as  half  a 
dozen  potatoes  without  sprouting. 

Thirdly — How  to  make  a  bed  7  I  lay  off"  a  bed 
about  14  feet  long  by  6J  wide,  with  somewhat  of  south¬ 
ern  exposure;  haul  manure  from  the  stable,  and  keep 
piling  on  my  bed  till  I  get  it  about  2  feet  high,  taking 
care  to  build  the  sides  and  ends  of  my  bed  up  straight 
Next  I  make  a  frame  12  feet  long  by  4J  wide.  I  put 
this  on  my  bed ;  then  I  get  dirt  where  I  can  get  it  the 
handiest,  and  cover  the  manure  about  3  or  4  inches 
deep.  Then  I  wait  till  the  heat  rises  and  falls  again  to 
about  90  degrees  Farenheit.  Then  I  cut  my  potatoes  in 
pieces  from  IJ  to  3  inches  long — put  about  a  bushel 
and  a  half  to  a  bed  of  the  above  size,  and  cover  the 
potatoes  an  inch  deep  with  some  light  dirt  from  the  fo¬ 
rest  ;  then  water  whenever  they  need  it.  In  this  way 
I  have  a  good  lot  of  plants  at  planting  time. 

Next,  what  sort  of  land  is  best  for  them  7  I  think 
that  land  which  will  bring  a  good  ctTTn  crop  is  the  best 
for  sweet  potatoes.  I  never  use  manure  for  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  unless  I  think  the  ground  not  rich  enough  for 
them,  for  I  think  it  makes  the  vines  too  luxuriant; 
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such  being  the  ease,  I  dont  think  the  potatoes  grow  as 
large  as  they  would  otherwise ;  when  I  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  manure,  I  prefer  stable  manure  to  any  I 
have  j*ct  tried.  On  about  six  acres  of  the  a'oox-e  sort 
of  land,  I  raised  this  year  about  800  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes,  which  I  consider  a  tolerable  crop  for  the  present 
dry  se;ison. 

As  to  planting,  I  think  it  decidedly  preferable  to 
plant  ia  ridges  or  rows,  to  planting  in  hills,  for  two  or 
three  reasons.  First,  the  ridges  are  much  moie  easily 
made,  and  are  also  much  easier  cultivated.  Then  I 
think  the  yield  per  acre  much  greater  than  when  grown 
in  hills.  Besides  in  hills  the  labor  of  cultivating  must 
all  bo  done  with  the  hand,  while  in  ridges  it  can  almost 
wholly  be  done  with  the  plow. 

Lastly,  I  plant  my  potatoes  2  feet  or  2^  feet  apart 
on  the  ridge.  I  find  a  great  saving  of  plants  in  this 
way,  and  the  hills  being  so  far  apart,  the  potatoes  grow 
much  larger;  the  yield  I  think  is  much  greater  than 
if  the  hills  were  closer.  Two  beds  of  the  size  I  ha^re 
described  above,  will  plant  an  acre  as  above.  Rjch’d 
Young.  Springdale,  Ky.,  Nov. 6,  1854. 

Subsoil  Plowing  Again. 

Messrs.  EniTOss — In  the  Nov.  No.  of  the  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  I  notice  an  article  signed  “A  Subscriber,”  Long 
Island,  making  inquiries  in  regard  to  subsoil  plowing. 
Now,  if  he  waits  until  all  scienti^c  agriculturists  agree 
on  the  subject  before  be  tries  it  for  himself,  he  will  not 
be  likely  to  be  benefited  very  soon  from  the  result  ; 
and  my  advloe  to  him  would  be  to  try  it  at  once  him¬ 
self,  and  if  he  is  afraid  to  subsoil,  let  him  plow  deep 
with  a  large  plow,  and,  perhaps,  he  will  get  some  hints 
from  it  that  will  be  of  more  interest  to  him  than  the 
experiments  of  others.  A  few  facts  in  regard  to  mj' 
own  experience  in  -deep  plowing;  My  farm  is  quite 
level ;  soil  light  vegetable  loam ;  subsoil  pretty  stiff 
clay.  Four  years  ago  I  noticed  where  a  large  tree 
had  blown  out  by  root,  bringing  up  a  large  quantity 
of  the  subsoil  that,  becoming  mixed  with  the  soil  it 
invariably  produced  better  crops  and  ripened  earlier, 
and  was  not  affected  by  drouth;  and  taking  the  hint, 
I  began  to  deepen  my  furrows  in  plowing  until  I  turn¬ 
ed  up  soil  to  tfee  depth  of  ten  and  twelve  inches,  and 

the  result  has  been  most  apparent  and  satisfactory, 
increasing  the  yield  very  materially,  while  it  is  not  so 
liable  to  be  effected  by  neither  excessi\e  rains  or  drouth; 
of  the  latter  I  have  had  a  good  opportunity  of  testing 
the  prc.sent  season,  and  the  result  has  been  that  on 
lands  thus  plowed  I  have  the  present  fall,  cut  more 
clover  seed  to  the  acre  than  I  ever  cut  before,  while 
my  neighbers  who  do  not  subsoil  have  cut  none.  But, 
I  would  not  disguise  the  fact,  that  I  have  been  much 
stimulated  and  assisted  in  my  farming  operations,  by 
taking  and  reading  a  number  of  agiicultural  papers, 
carefully  examining  the  fkeories,  and  putting  sueh  in 
practice  ns  commended  themselves  to  my  Judgement  as 
promising  the  best  results;  and  it  is  needless  to  say, 
that  in  some  instances  I  have  been  disappointed,  while 
in  others,  I  have  made  some  glorious  discoveries.  And 
I  would  say  to  your  correspondent  and  all  others,  go 
thou  and  do  likewise,  make  your  own  experiments  and 
you  will  get  facts  for  your  pains,  that  will  be  of  more 
value  to  you  than  all  the  experiments  of  ethers  put 
together.  J.  H.  McGrew.  Ohio. 


Quickset  Hedges — No.  1. 

Eds.  Co.  Gentleman— As  I  write  from  experience, 
it  will  bo  necessary  to  be  prolix  in  order  to  explain 
clearly  and  to  enable  the  reader  understandingly  to 
proceed  succe.'^.sfully  with  this  work.  The  preparation 
of  the  ground  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
will  be  iny  first  point;  and  secondly,  the  preparation 
of  ground  in  unfavorable  places — such  os  are  wet  or 
boggy. 

Most  writer's  recommend  deep  digging  and  heavy 
manuring,  but  I  doubt  much  if  they  succeeded  to  their 
heart’s  content  in  making  a  good  hedge  by  so  doing. 
I  never  saw  any  that  did,  but  have  known  much  injury 
done  by  it.  Land  that  is  dry  and  healthy — unshelter¬ 
ed  by  trees  or  fences,  is  most  favorable  for  the  growth 
of  Quicks  or  White  Thorn — a  clay  bottom  is  most  de¬ 
sirable,  but  I  have  never  failed  on  any  kind,  whether 
sand,  gravel  or  any  other  bottom,  only  on  clay  the 
thorn  grows  stronger.  Dig  one  spit  deep,  three  feet  or 
more  wide,  clearing  out  all  roots,  old  wood,  and  foul 
weeds.  This  latter  is  of  essential  consequence  to  the 
growth  of  the  hedge.  Then  lay  a  line  where  you  wish 
the  hedge  to  grow.  Let  the  line  be  a  good  length,  say 
twelve  or  more  rods  long.  With  a  hoe  level  the  ground, 
removing  all  unevenness  in  the  line,  which  will  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  work  when  finished;  then 
beat  the  ground  firmly  and  evenly  with  the  back  of  a 
spade  or  shovel,  mostly  on  the  back  side  of  the  line,  so 
that  when  the  trench  is  dug  for  the  plants  there  may 
be  a  firm  bank  to  plant  against.  It  will  give  the  work¬ 
man  less  trouble  in  making  the  trench.  This  done, 
strain  the  line  again,  and  make  sure  all  is  of  a  proper 
level.  Then  commence  the  trench  for  the  plants,  which 
should  be  somewhat  of  this  shape,  F,  when  finished,  the 
upright  bank  being  ne.xt  the  line,  against  which  the 
plants  are  placed  at  regular  distances  and  about  four 
inches  deep.  For  a  front  or  ornamental  hedge,  the  plants 
may  be  four  inches  apart — farm  hedge  or  line  hedges 
six  or  eight  inches  ;  for  plashed  eight,  ten  or  twelve 
inche,s  is  close  enough.  The  plants  being  placed  in  the 
trench,  a  little  earth  should  be  thrown  in  on  the  roots 
and  trodden  down  ;  then  fill  the  trench  nearly  to  the 
top,  and  give  a  firm  and  even  treading  on  the  trench 
side,  and  fill  up  even  with  the  back  bank.  If  any  plant 
should  stand  irregularly,  straighten  it  up  with  the  fin¬ 
ger  and  thumb  of  both  hands,  pressing  the  earth  firm¬ 
ly  around  it  to  keep  it  in  its  place. 

In  wet  or  boggy  ground,  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise 
a  bank,  unless  the  water  can  be  drained  off  in  some 
way,  which  is  most  advisable.  I  find  the  less  eleva¬ 
tion  this  plant  has,  the  better  it  will  grow — that  is, 
avoid  ditching  as  much  as  possible  next  the  hedge. 
Our  climate  is  too  dry  in  summer  to  require  it,  and  the 
frost  in  winter  is  apt  to  expose  the  roots  by  removing 
the  earth  in  our  frequent  thaws. 

Time  — In  wet  land,  the  spring  is  most  advisable, 
but  I  have  succeeded  well  in  the  fall  by  planting  deep¬ 
er  and  placing  a  fence  board  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  on  each  side  of  the  row  close  to  the  plant ;  this 
prevents  the  plant  being  thrown  out. 
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In  dry  land,  fall  planting  ia  preferable,-  a-Tid  the  ear¬ 
lier  done  the  better,  after  the  leaf  fnlla  ;  but  any  time 
in  winter  when  the  ground  is  free  of  froat,  they  may 
be  safely  planted — it  11103-  be  well  tw  s»y  tluct  could  tlie 
ground,  where  the  hedge  is  wished,  bo  eropj  ed,  either 
with  com, beans  or  potatoes  the  season  previous  to  plant¬ 
ing  the  hedge,  it  may  be  useful  in  erudieating  iveeda 
and  getting  the  ground  in  good  tilth  for  it.  I  have 
generally  found  the  ground  to  be  quite  rich  enough 
without  manure,  but  if  it  should  not  be^  it  will  be  far 
better  to  put  it  in  the  ground  with  some  jirevious  crop 
than  after;  still  I  am  oppo.sed  to  forcing  the  growth  by 
such  means,  for  I  think  it  is  apt  to  bring  on  premature 
decay,  and  perhaps  from  this  cause  the  reniark..)  in  a 
recent  number  of  your  paper  may  be  true.  This  I 
suggest,  not  assert  to  be  the  case.  W.  M.  E.  Bkanea- 
teles,  JV.  Y.  — ♦ — 

Pardee  on  the  Strawberry, 

A  complete  Manual  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Straw 
berry,  with  a  description  of  the  best  varieties.  Ey 
R.  Q.  Pardee.  New-York  :  C.  M.  Saxton. 

A  notice  of  this  interesting  and  valuable  little  book, 
has  been  accidentally  deferred  a  few  weeks  since  its 
publication.  It  is  a  neat  12ino.  volume  of  144  pages, 
and  contains  besides  a  treatise  on  the  Strawberry,  di¬ 
rections  for  the  culture  of  the  Raspberry,  Elackbcny, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  and  Grape.  The  author  has  been 
long  known  to  the  horticultural  public,  for  his  enthu¬ 
siastic  fondness  for  strawberry  culture  ;  and  his  book, 
which  is  written  in  a  clear  uihI  sprightl}’  style,  is  the 
result  of  thorough  experience.  As  his  e.xperiments 
have  been  confined,  however,  to  amateur  eulture  or  to 
limited  grounds,  we  are  not  furnished  with  so  full  de¬ 
tails  of  market  cultivation  as  would  be  desirable. 
IVith  this  addition,  it  would  become  a  work  of  univer¬ 
sal  acceptance.  AVe  think  that  good  and  distiiret  por¬ 
traits  of  the  fruit  would  be  rather  bettor  than  the  sec¬ 
tions  given,  and  convey  a  more  distinct  impression  of 
the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  varieties. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  condensed  and  prac¬ 
tical  manner,  we  copy  the  following  paragraph  on  the 
facility  and  cheapness  of  strawberry  culture  : 

During  many  seasons  we  have  had  on  trial  ir>  our 
garden  from  twenty  to  sixty  varieties  at  a  time,  and  al- 
htough  some  were  comparatively  unproductive,  yet  the 
average  cost  of  producing  them  for  years  has  been  less 
than  fifty  cents  per  bushel ;  not  including  the  cost  of 
picking  or  expense  of  plants,  which  were  taken  from 
our  own  garden.  Gibers  can,  and  have  done,  the 
same.  AVe  can  refer  to  amateurs,  market-men,  farm¬ 
ers,  and  nurserymen  in  AVestern  New  Y'ork,  who  have 
raised  them  tit  even  a  smaller  cost,  both  on  a  large 
and  a  small  scale.  On  a  plot  of  ground  fifty  by  sixty 
feet,  we  have  repeatedly  gathered  over  fifteen  bushels 
in  a  season,  under  all  the  disadvantage  of  many  vari¬ 
eties.  AV^ith  a  good  selection  of  kinds,  it  is  certain 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  can  easily  bo  pro¬ 
duced  on  an  acre,  and  we  have  abundant  testimony  that 
on  a  larger  plot,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  bushels 
per  acre  has  been  gathered.  It  is  almost  as  easy  to 
raise  extra-large,  fine  fruit,  as  it  is  small  indifl'ercut 
berries  ;  and  it  is  a  decided  object.  Fruit  of  high  fla- 
•  vor,  measuring  from  three  to  four  inches  in  circuinfe- 
^  rence,  will  command  fifty  cents  per  quart  in  New  York 
^  or  any  other  good  market,  as  readil3’  as  small  fruit 
will  ten  cents  ;  while  the  labor  of  picking  such  large 
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f'  !iit  is  very  small,  and  the  proditct  much  larger.  The 
domai.d  lor  extruordinary  fruit  iir  every  where  inereas- 

Of  the  mi\ny  varieties  on  our  own  grounds  one  sea¬ 
son,  more  th.in  twenty  different  kinds,  without  special 
effort,  produced  specimens  four  kishes  in  eireuiufer- 
eiice,  while  the-  larger  were  si.Xi 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  in  a  portable  form  and  ia 
a  elear  and  conden.sed  manner,  the  resislts  of  the  latest 
and  best  experience  on  the  cultare  of  this  delicious 
fruit,  should  by  all  means  purchase  and  read  this  book. 

A  Profitable  Acre  in  Western  New-York. 

Eds.  Co.  Gen-tleman — During  a  recent  visit  at 
Na)iles,  Ontario  County,  we  learned  some  facts  respect¬ 
ing  an  acre  belonging  to  Mr.  McKay  which  may  be 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Country  Gentleman. 
The}’  show  conclusively  that  large  farms  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  derive  large  profits.  Said  acre  was  planted 
with  Isabella  grape  vines  in  1849.  The  fall  of  IS&2 
these  vines  bore  quite  abundantly,  but  no  particular 
account  we  think  was  kept  of  the  quantity.  Last  sea¬ 
son  (1853,)  about  eight  hundred  dollars  worth  of  grapes 
were  gathered  and  sold  from  them.  It  should  be  stated 
that  the  grapes  sell  readily  in  market  at  more  than  an 
average  of  one  shilling  or  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per 
pound  The  stems  are  picked  and  carefully  packed  in 
boxes  fo!' market.  This  year  according  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  gardener  in  Mr.  McKay’s  absence,  the 
vines  produced  ten  tons  of  grapes.  This,  at  six  cents 
a  pound,  would  amount  to  twelve  hundred  dollais. 
TTh’3’  could  have  been  sold  at  eight  cents  picked  at  the 
grapery.  AVe  do  not  know  the  expenses  of  cultivation 
and  of  getting  the  grapes  to  market,  and  therefore 
cannot  give  ai>  estimate  of  the  elear  profit.  But  sup¬ 
pose  the  grapes  are  sold  at  the  grapery  for  eight  cents 
per  pound,  and  allow  that  the  gardener  estimated  the 
quantity  by  two  tons  too  much,  still  the  grapes  would 
bring  SI, 280.  The  estimate  of  the  gardener  was  as 
follows :  All  the  grapes  were  gathered.  More  than 
two  thirds  were  sent  to  market  and  weighed.  The  re¬ 
mainder  were  unweigheJ  and  guessed,  as  he  said,  at  a 
low  estimate. 

Suppose  it  costs  four  hundred  dollars  to  take  care  of 
the  vinery,  and  piek  the  grapes  for  market,  and  we 
think  this  a  very  high  estimate,  for  one  man  will  not 
be  required  to  take  care  of  the  vines  half  of  the  time 
except  during  the  picking  season  when  extra  bands 
are  wanted  ;)  and  still  there  would  be  a  clear  profit  of 
over  eight  hundred  dollars.  This  vinery  is  situated 
near  the  b.iseof  a  hill  in  a  valley  sheltered  from  winds, 
in  a  sandy  gravely  soil,  highly  manured.  Between  the 
rows  of  grapes  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  were 
grown,  enough  to  in  part  pay  tbo  expenses  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  AA'o  were  told  that  all  tho  grapes  could  have 
been  sold  in  Canada  at  18  cents  per  pound;  and  when 
we  were  .at  Naples  about  two  weeks  ago,  Mr.  McKay 
was  at  Montreal  selling  grapes.  Y'ours  truly,  S.  B. 
Buckley.  West  Dresden,  N.  Y ,  Nov.  6,  1854. 

Pride  breakfasted  with  plenty,  dined  with  poverty, 
and  supped  with  infamy. 
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Struggling  with  Jjimited  Means. 

M’e  cannot  help  feelmj'  a  sympathy  with  young  peo¬ 
ple  just  setting  out  in  life,  anJ  struggling  under  the 
difficukies  of  small  means  to  support  a  newlj^  rising 
family,  and  perhaps  occasionally  with  attacks  of  sick¬ 
ness.  It  often  happens  that  the  first  few  years  of  mar¬ 
ried  life  are  attended  with  more  anxieties  and  discou¬ 
ragements  from  these  causes,  than  any  other  period, 
Sonietiiiies  in«ch  valuable  experience  is  acquired  at  this 
juncture,  but  not  always  without  severe  cost;  and  it 
may  be  therefore  of  some  utility  \vhea  suggestions  can 
be  afforded  by  those  who  have  weathered  and  passed 
this  point. 

Wo  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a  }’oung  corres¬ 
pondent  in  one  of  the  states  of  New  England,  asking 
advice  on  this  very  subject.  He  says — “  I  am  a  young 
lawyer,  making  about  §400  per  year  by  my  profession, 
and  with  almost  no  hope  of  increase,  as  the  market  is 
overstocked,  and  I  am  sensible  that  I  am  neither  a 
Kent,  Emmet,  nor  a  Story.  Having  a  wife  and  child 
to  support,  I  am  anxious  to  try  some  other  business, 
that  will  enable  me  to  do  so  better  than  at  jircsent. 
Would  farming  be  better? 

“  I  po.ssess  a  thorough  theoretical  knowledge  of  ag¬ 
riculture,  having  at  college  made  chemistry  and  botany 
my  particular  studies,  and  have  for  years  been  a  con¬ 
stant  reader  of  the  best  agricultural  books  and  periodi- 
e.vls,  the  Cultivator  included.  I  have  had  considera¬ 
ble  e.xperience  in  gardening,  and  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  There  my  qualifications  end.  I  have  never 
worked  a  whole  day  in  the  field,  and  am  too  feeble  in 
body  to  do  much  labor  of  any  kind. 

“  About  five  minutes  walk  from  my  house  and  from 
the  town  of  B - ,  there  is  a  piece  of  land  contain¬ 

ing  16  acres  of  good  clayey  loam,  sloping  toward  the 
south  about  100  feet  down  to  the  sea  shore,  where  ma¬ 
rine  weeds  are  abundant  for  manure.  It  is  well  fenced, 
but  the  buildings  are  worth  nothing.  It  has  been  bad¬ 
ly  cultivated  without  any  kind  of  manuring.  It  rents 
for  S50  a  year,  and  may  be  bought  for  §1000,  on  easy 
terms,  say  $100  cash,  and  the  rest  in  S  3'ears.  My 
whole  available  funds  are  about  $200— would  it  be  pru¬ 
dent  then  to  buy  iti  I  can  hire  a  good  man  for  $80  a 
j-ear  and  board.  Produce  brings  fair  prices,  and  is 
readily  bought  up — barley  at  SI  per  bushel,  oats  60 
cent.s,  potatoes  60  cents,  Swede  turni|is  about  40  cents, 
and  hay  $15  a  ton  this  jrear,  and  about  $9  in  other 
years  Indian  corn  we  rarely  grow,  being  liable  to  in¬ 
jury  bj- early  frosts.  Will  j'ou  give  me  your  advice  7 
It  would  not  be  necessary  to  relinquish  the  law  alto¬ 
gether  —I  could  p'robably  make  S200  by  it,  and  still 
work  my  land.  II  P.  K.” 

In  giving  advice  in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  should  be 
boiDO  in  mind,  that  much  more  depends  on  the  man 
than  on  the  nature  of  the  business,  provided  the  latter 
is  such  as  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  e.xerciso  of  the 
energies.  We  have  known  more  than  one  instance 
where  two  men  with  similar  opportunities  and  means, 
have  succeeded  very  difPcrentlj’  at  the  same  business, 
one  failing,  and  the  other  accumulating  wealth.  Hence 
w’e  cannot  advise  in  a  general  way,  the  purchase  of  a 
farm  by^  running  almost  wholly  in  debt  for  it.  A  few 
would  easily  work  out,  but  to  most  the  debt  would  bo 
likely  to  prove  a  Tong  continued  and  oppressive  load 
It  must  depend  on  the  management,  tact,  and  economy 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  possessed  by  the  purchaser 
in  question. 


If  we  were  to  give  one  rule  in  business  for  beginners, 
which  we  should  place  at  the  he.ad  of  all  others,  it 
would  be,  “  Feel  your  wayP  Do  not  undertake  any 
thing  untried,  on  a  large  scale,  no  matter  how  promis¬ 
ing  the  results  inaj'  appear.  The  most  uniformly  suc- 
cos.sful  men  in  bu,“iness,  have  nearly  always  pursued 
tills  course  ;  and  wc  could  on  the  other  hand,  name  ma- 
nj'  instance.s  where  largo  and  bad  failures  have  result¬ 
ed  from  a  different  practice. 

Gur  correspondent  should  not  give  up  his  practice  of 
law  immediately.  He  must  depend  on  that  mainly, 
for  tw'o  or  three  jrears  at  least,  until  he  gets  under  way 
in  farming  If  he  could  rent  the  land  for  two  years, 
with  the  privilege  of  purchasing,  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  best.  But  this,  probably,  cannot  be  accomplished. 
He  must  therefore  take  into  consideration  the  probable 
CO."-!,  ia  addition  to  tho  land,  of  animals  to  stock  it, 
■(for  even  the  smallest  farm  should  have  some  animals) 
the  expense  of  a  horse  or  of  a  yoke  of  oxen,  of  the  va¬ 
rious  necessary  implements  to  work  it  to  best  advan¬ 
tage,  and  of  proper  buildings.  A  man  must  be  also 
hired  to  do  most  of  the  labor  in  the  present  instance. 
All  these  will  be  found  to  consume  more  than  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  land  for  the  first  year  or  two.  If  after  all 
these  calculations,  he  can  bo  sure  of  meeting  his  inter¬ 
est  and  other  payments,  allowing  for  disasters  and  con¬ 
tingencies,  a  purclia.se  maj’  be  made. 

Great  judgment  and  skill  should  be  exercised  in  se- 
lecting^rsf,  those  improvements  which  promise  the 
greatest  return  with  the  least  outlay.  On  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  a  large  book  might  be  written.  M’^e  can 
only  say  hero,  make  a  list  of  pi'ojiosecf  improvements — 
examine  from  all  the  jrractical  knowledge  that  can  be 
collected,  and  to  some  extent  from  limited  e.xperiment 
on  the  sjiot,  the  probable  cost  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
probable  advantages  on  the  other,  and  then  select  first, 
those  showing  tho  largest  ixircentage  of  profits.  These 
Kiay  be  some  kinds  of  manuring— or  some  cheap  and 
efficient  underdraining — or  deep  plowing  of  the  tillage 
land — or  heavj’  seeding  of  the  grass  land — or  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  certain  crops — ortho  introduction  of  certain 
animals — remembering  the  rule  in  all  cases,  "feel  your 
way.” 

Sixteen  acres  constitute  but  a  small  farm — but  such  a 
farm  skilfully  managed,  may  after  a  while  be  made  to 
produce  a  considerable  amount.  Ordinary  field  crops 
alone  will  not  be  likely  even  to  produce  one  half  of  the 
$400  now  made  by  law  practice;  but  these  with  fruit 
raising,  rearing  fine  animals,  producing  marketable 
garden  crops,  and  perhaps  the  more  saleable  young 
fruit  trees,  may  with  skilful  hands,  be  made  to  increase 
the  product  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent. 

We  have  heard  wealthy  farmers  assert  that  not  over 
lico  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  their  farms  and  the  capital 
to  stock  them,  could  be  fairly  relied  on  as  an  average 
for  all  seasons.  But  this  estimate  is  made  for  ordinary 
superficial  farming.  Wo  have  found  by  experience, 
that  a  better  mode  of  practice,  economically  pursued, 
would,  without  any  special  trouble,  double  the  products, 
and  triple  or  quadruple  the  nett  profits.  For  instance, 
where  a  ton  and  a  half  of  grass  are  commonly  cut, 
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four  tons  have  been  produced  siiuplj'  b}-  beiivy  seeding  ^ 
and  plastering  ;  where  thirty  bushels  of  corn  have  been 
the  common  crop,  seventy  bushels  Ijiive  resulted  from 
well  applied  manure,  selected  seed,  and  good  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  and  where  only  200  bushels  of  carrots  or  mta 
bagas  were  ordinarily  yielded,  sis  to  eight  hunilred 
have  been  obtained  by  performing  every  jiart  of  the 
operation  promptly,  in  the  best  manner,  and  on  a  deep 
and  rich  soil.  We  have  known  again  of  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  a  year  on  a  single  farm  from  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  most  efficient  tools,  and  proper  labor-saving 
machines.  We  could  also  name  some  farmers,  who 
instead  of  reaping  an  average  nett  profit  of  only  two 
per  cent,  make  at  least  twenty  per  cent ;  and  some  of 
the  best  farmers  of  Western  Kew-York,  (and  doubtless 
elsewhere,)  dear  from  seven  to  nine  hundred  dollars 
from  every  hundred  .acres — and  in  one  case,  about  six 
thousand  dollars  have  been  made  in  a  single  season 
from  a  five  hundred  acre  farm.  The  owners  and  ma¬ 
nagers  of  these  farms  were  active,  intelligent,  ami  en¬ 
ergetic  men,  of  long  experience,  alw.ays  in  the  midst 
of  every  important  operation,  and,  we  need  scarcely 
add,  constant  readers  of  the  best  agricultural  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  day. 

Preservation  of  the  Sweet  Potato. 

Editors  Country  Gentleman. — I  notice  in  your 
No.  of  Oct.  26th,  some  inquiries  for  the  best  method  of 
preserving  sweet  potatoes  through  the  winter  for  seed, 
to  which  I  respond,  though  probably  too  late  for  avail 
this  season.  My  eye  fell  on  the  notice  but  to  day.  A 
large  branch  of  our  farming  is  the  raising  and  preserv¬ 
ing  of  sweet  potatoes  for  Cincinnati  market.  Wo  com¬ 
mence  digging  them  here,  the  firat  and  second  week.s 
in  Oct.,  or  about  the  time  of  our  first  frosts.  Hurd 
freezing  is  apt  to  injure  them  .as  the  ends  of  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  near  or  quite  at  the  surface.  In  digging  and 
handling  them  we  are  careful  not  to  bruise  them  more 
than  is  possible  to  prevent,  ns  it  is  .an  injury.  They 
should  be  dried  before  putting  away,  either  in  the  sun 
the  day  they  are  dug,  previous  to  gathering  in,  or  after 
by  spreading  on  a  floor.  When  the  surfaces  are  dried, 
we  put  them  in  boxes  not  more  than  two  feet  deep  (oth¬ 
er  dimensions  to  suit  convenience)  till  a  foot  in  depth 
or  thereabout,  then  fill  by  pouring  in  dry  sand,  dry 
enough  to  dust  or  run  well.  It  is  better  to  be  screened 
as  it  better  finds  its  way  among  the  potatoes,  we  then 
finish  filling  the  box  with  potatoes  to  the  top,  and  .again 
pour  in  sand  till  all  the  space  is  filled  and  the  pdatoes 
covered.  They  should  he  kept  in  a  dry  room,  the  le=s 
liablo  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  the  better,  and 
in  an  atmosphere  r.anging  from  50°  to  60“^  Fab  ,  but  if 
allowed  to  sink  to  40^  or  rise  to  70°  it  is  no  barm  if 
not  long  at  a  time.  Of  the  two  the  high  temper.iture 
.is  to  be  preferred.  We  put  up  from  five  hundred  bu.-h- 
els  upward  each  year,  .and  have  found  by  experience 
that  this  is  the  surest  method.  We  cord  our  bo.ves  one 
above  the  other  by  placing  IJ  inch  strips  between,  for 
them  to  rest  on,  and  to  give  space  for  the  circulation 
of  air  which  is  indispensable.  With  these  precautions 
we  can  safely  c.alculate  that  from  95  to  99  per  cent 
will  come  out  in  perfect  order  for  market.  I  have  f<;r- 
gotten  to  mention  that  the  sooner  they  are  put  up  after 
digging,  the  better,  if  sufficiently  dried,  as  long  e.xpo- 
sure  to  the  atmosphere  is  detrimental.  Hoping  this 
may  be  of  benefit  to  your  inquiring  correspondent  as 
well  as  other's,  I  willingly  tender  them  the  small  .stock 
of  knowledge  I  have  on  the  subject,  and  will,  if  desir¬ 
ed,  give  a  full  detail  of  our  mode  of  propagation  and 
culture,  at  some  future  time.  Yours  for  improvement, 
M.  M.  Murray.  Fruit  Hills,  Ohio,  Nov.  20,  1854. 


0:i  Making  and  Saving  Manure. 

^The  following  commmiieation  was  mislaid,  or  it 
would  have  received  an  earlier  insertion.  Our  corres- 
pnndeRt  will  please  aecept  our  thanks  for  it,  and  the 
as.«urance  that  both  ourselves  and  readers  will  be  glad 
to  bear  frequently  from  him. — Eus.] 

Messrs.  Editors — Manure  being  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  to  the  farmer,  especially  away  from 
large  towns  or  cities,  a  lew  brief  hints  on  collecting  it 
maj'  be  useful. 

To  save  manure  by  your  -woodland. — Clear  a  space 
in  a  suitable  place  in  your  woodland,  and  of  sufficient 
size  j  early  in  the  fall  gather  all  the  leouesso  far  as  is 
practiciible,  which  have  fallen  ;  lay  them  a  foot  or  so 
thick,  on  the  surface  of  the  cleared  space  ;  now  put  a 
layer  of  moxild,  turf,  muck,  the  surface  soil  of  -your 
-tcoodland— in  fact  anytbirrg  or  substance  which  will 
hold  the  gases  evolved  by  the  decaying  leaves — as  may 
be  most  convenient,  over  these  leaves,  and  so  on,  until 
you  have  a  pile  as  largo  as  you  need.  In  due  time 
the  leaves  will  have  become  decomposed,  and  are  in  a 
fit  state  to  apply  to  your  land.  Quick  lime  or  unleaeh- 
ed  ashes,  will  hasten  the  process.  The  earth,  muck  or 
turf,  ansvvers  a  double  purpose  j  prevents  the  le.aves 
from  being  scattered  by  the  wind,  and  holds  the  vola¬ 
tile  gases  of  the  leaves. 

By  Weeds. — Weeds  aro  not  altogether  useless  ;  for 
they  can  be  very  economic.ally  made  into  manure, 
thus  giving  back  to  the  land,  what  they  extracted  from 
the  same,  as  well  as  that  dr-awn  from  the  atmosphere. 
All  weeds  should  be  cut  up  by  the  roots,  or  drawn  up, 
roots  “  and  all,”  before  they  seed,  unless  you  wi.'^h  to 
propagate  them.  Gather  them  together  after  cutting, 
and  compost  them  as  directed  for  leaves. 

By  old  or  worn-out  pastures. — If  you  have  a  worn- 
out  pasture,  a  good  way  of  making  manure  from  it,  is 
to  plow  it  out  once — then  with  a  scraper,  or  anything 
which  will  answer  your  purpose,  gather  it  up  in  a  heap, 
whence  it  can  be  taken  to  the  b.arn-yard,  and  spread 
over  the  same,  to  retain  the  fluid  portions  of  manure, 
composted  with  barn-yard  manure,  carcases  of  dead 
animals,  and  other  putrescent  manure,  or  composted  as 
directed  for  the  two  foregoing  substances. 

By  straw. — With  straw,  cattle  and  horses  should  bo 
kept  thoroughly  littered,  while  in  their  stalls  ;  the 
yard.i  should  also  be  littered  to  a  good  depth  with  it; 
and  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  if  it  is  first  cut.  (I 
will  speak  more  fully  .as  to  the  uses  of  straw  as  manure 
urider  the  following  he.ad.) 

By  the  stables  and  barn-yard.— Iho  stables  of  a 
farm  should  have  proper  stercorary  or  stercoraries 
adjoining  them,  with  cisterns  underneath  for  retaining 
the  urine  of  the  stock,  which  should  be  conducted  to 
them  by  gutters.  These  stercoraries  may  be  3  feet 
deep,  or  rather  the  pit  of  the  stercoraries  should  be  from 
6  to  10  feet  wide,  and  of  an  indefinite  length.  It  should 
have  a  roof,  and  be  walled  or  fenced- at  the  ends  .and 
e.rposed  side,  (the  other  side  being  joined  totbest.able,) 
leaving  .an  opening  of  sufficient  size  for  conveniently 
removing  the  manure.  A  pump,  or  pumps  should  he 
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fixed  in  suitable  places  over  the  cisterns,  for  pumping 
the  urine  on  the  manure  in  the  stereorary  as  wanted. 
Into  this  stereorary  the  manure  of  the  stock  should 
daily  be  thrown,  and  there  composted  with  turf  or 
muck,  2  or  3  parts  turf  or  muck,  to  one  of  the  manure, 
unless  you  have  a  large  quantity,  or  a  prospect  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  large  quantity  of  pure  dung,  when  it  would 
be  for  your  advantage  to  use  less  turf  or  muck,  say  1 
or  2  parts  turf  or  muck  to  1  of  dung.  (When  I  say  a 
large  quantity,”  I  mean  ia  pr^oportion  to  Ike  size  of 
the  farm  )  Once  a  week,  or  oftener,  pump  your  urine 
on  this  heap  of  manure,  to  enrich  it,  and  prevent  jire 
fanging.  Your  barn-yards  should  have  a  layer  of 
turf  or  muck,  to  the  depth  of  6  to  12  inches,  and  over 
this  a  layer  of  straw — here  you  must  be  governed  by 
the  quantity  on  hand,  which  will  make  the  depth  more 
or  less.  The  straw  by  being  trodden  over  by  the  cat¬ 
tle,  and  receiving  their  droppings  will  be  both  enrich¬ 
ed,  and  rendered  less  stif^,  making  it  easier  to  plow  in¬ 
to  the  land.  The  muck  or  turf,  will  receive  and  retain 
such  of  the  fluid  portions  of  manure  as  may  pass,  or  be 
washed  by  rains,  through  the  straw.  A  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  using,  the  straw  and  muck  should  be  gathered  up 
from  the  yards,  and  deijosited  in  a  part  of  your  sterco- 
rary,  left  unoccupied  for  the  purpose ;  twice  or  three 
times  a  week,  pump  the  urine  on  the  straw  and  muck, 
which  will  cause  it  to  ferment,  and  render  it  valuable 
as  manure. 

Speaking  of  the  value  of  straw,  especially  when 
steeped  in  urine,  the  following  from  Arthur  Young 
proves  its  efficacy  ;  he  says ; 

“  The  question  relative  to  kng  or  rotten  dung  ap¬ 
peared  particularly  interesting.  I  therefore  compared 
straw,  cut  into  chaff,  and  applied  to  earths  in  different 
circumstances  for  barley  ;  and  the  earth  without  any 
manure,  producing  grain  as  9.  The  straw  steeped 
three  hours  in  fresh  urine,  produced  as  50;  steeped  fif¬ 
teen  hours,  produced  as 63 ;  steeped  three  days,  produced 
126  ;  and  applied  dry,  produced  39.  In  weight  of  straw 
and  grain,  the  plain  earth  giving  48;  that  of  three 
hours,  120;  that  of  fifteen  hours  130;  that  of  three 
days,  300;  and  dry,  100.” 

Those  who  hesitate  about  believing  the  above,  will 
please  note,  it  is  not  theory  h\it  practice.  A  good  plan 
of  applying  (permit  me  to  stray  from  my  subject  a 
few  lines,)  strawy  and  /Inc  manure,  might  be  to  plow 
in  the  strawy  manure  to  a  good  depth,  10  or  12  inches, 
and  the  fine  manure  plow  in  with  a  gang  plow,  3  or 
4  inches.  All  long  manure  should  be  buried  deeply 
with  the  plow,  as  it  is  not  available  to  plants  till  de- 
compf)6ition  takes  place,  and  when  buried  deep  the  roots 
of  the  plant  find  it  when  it  is  in  a  state  for  giving  full 
effect.  Whereas,  when  applied  near  the  surface,  the 
roots  of  the  plants  extend  out  of  its  reach,  before  it  is 
of  any  use  to  them.  So  if  you  wish  immediate  effect 
from  your  straw,  or  long  manure,  it  should  bo  e.xcited 
to  fermentation,  as  above  recommended.  Hut  to  my 
subjects 

Another  source  of  mnaare  is  the  hog-pen.  The  pens 
and  yards  g’.iould  be  kept  covered  with  turf  or  muck — 
the  excrement  should  be  often  removed  to  a  part  of  the 


yard  under  cover,  and  a  few  grains  of  com  thrown 
over  it,  when  you  will  find  the  hogs  to  be  “  faithful  ser¬ 
vant,”  as  well  iisjaiiliful  to  their  stomachs. 

By  (he  privy. — A  most  powerful  manure  is  night 
soil,  and  one  near  at  hand.  A  most  excellent  manner 
of  collecting  the  same,  and  preparing  it  so  as  to  be  in¬ 
offensive  to  the  smell,  is  given  in  the  June  No.  of  the 
Cultivator  of  the  year  1854,  page  176.  I  would  fur¬ 
ther  suggest  renovating  it  as  stated,  and  composting  it 
with  your  fowl  dung,  (which  by  the  by  should  be  care¬ 
fully  saved,)  adding  —if  your  smell  says  so,  a  little 
more  charcoal  dust,  with  a  little  plaster.  Here  we 
have  a  manure  nearly  equal  in  effect  to  guano,  and  at 
a  far  chea|)er  rate. 

Having  already  extended  my  communication  to  a 
greater  length  than  I  intended,  I  will  conclude  by  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  another  source  of  manure— <A.e  waste 
of  the  house  and  kitchen.  Every  farmer  should  have, 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  house,  a  pit  or  yard 
surrounded  with  a  stone  wall,  and. roofed, — where  should 
be  an  abundance  of  peat,  turf,  charcoal-dust,  or  any 
other  fertilizing  absorbent.  To  this  pit  or  yard,  and 
on  the  absorbent  used,  should  by  gutters  of  wood  or 
stone,  (as  your  ideas  of  economy  may  direct ;  though 
stone  is  the  cheapest  in  the  .end,  and  often  in  the  first 
instance,)  be  conducted  all  the  waste  of  the  house — 
soap  suds,  dish  water,  <fcc. — every  thing  which  can  be 
advantageously  used  as  manure,  and  can  be  so  con¬ 
ducted. 

Now,  will  any  farmer  of  common  sense,  say  he  can¬ 
not  improve  his  form,  that  he  "cannot  aford  it,” 
when  such  a  mine  of  wealth,  in  the  shape  of  manure 
is  at  hand  1  It  is  astonishing  ”  how  every  little  helps,” 
especially  when  used  as  manure.  Many  farmers  allow 
their  barn-yard  manure  to  lie  and  rot,  exposed  to  the 
leaching  of  rains,  and  the  evaporating  power  of  the 
sun,  losing  two-thirds  of  its  virtue,  while  by  building 
proper  sheds  for  it,  they  will  pay  their  cost — and  enrich 
the  land  at  the  same  time — in  one  season  !  *  And  as 
for  the  other  substances  above  mentioned,  they  are  as 
a  general  thing,  entirely  neglected  I !  At  the  same 
time  the  farmer  is  crying  out  against  his  farm,  his 
seed,  his  manure,  (when  he  does  not  make  use  of  one 
tenth  part  of  it  1)  his  men,  his  tools,  his  horses,  his 
every  thing,  when  he  is  the  only  person  or  thing  to 
blame  1 1 

Farmers,  remember  your  manure  is  your  gold,  and 
your  farm  your  mint.  The  more  gold  you  furnish  your 
mint,  the  more  coin  (i.  e.  crops)  you  withdraw  there¬ 
from.  T.  K. 

Transmutation. — Clover  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  is 
(in  this  section)  invariably  succeeded  by  timothy 
— timothy  generally  by  red  top,  and  red  top  by  June 
grass.  If  the  transmutation  doctrine  is  erroneous  in 
this  case,  why  will  not  this  rotation  follow  where  no 
clover  is  sown  ?  Can  you  inform  me  ?  C.  B.  Guilford. 

Does  our  correspondent  mean  to  say  that  clover  turns 
to  timothy  and  the  timothy  to  June  grass  1  The  Bi¬ 
ble  informs  us  that  each  seed  shall  produce  its  own 
kind,  and  we  have  never  known  an  authenticated  in¬ 
stance  in  nature,  which  contradicted  this  assertion. 


A  Place  for  Every  Tool. 


“  [n-  vaii\  llie  searth  ; 

Nor  hoe,  nor  fpade,  in  its  own  place  is-louml.” 

EDWARDS. 

Every  body,  who  is  any  body,  like.?-  to  see  system 
and  order  displayed  in  the  various  operations  of  the 
farm;  and  even  the  most  carelcs.s  and  negligent,  ad¬ 
mire,  and  approve  the  practice  of  him  who  has  an  nji- 
propriate  place  for  every  tool,  and  who  strenuously  in¬ 
sists  on  keeping  them  there.  “  A  p'ace  for  every  things 
and  every  thing  in  its  place,”  is  a  maxim,  coeval  w  ith 
the  art  of  printing,  for  aught  I  know  ; — and  we  find, 
many  times,  that  those  who  often  insi,«t  on  having  this 
precept  carried  into  practice,  come  the  farthest  .short 
of  keeping  it  themselves.  Many  farmers  fail,  greatly, 
in  keeping  this  precept ;  and  in  time  lest,  patience  test¬ 
ed,  and  the  many  hindrances  which  result  therefrom, 
they  are  often  obliged  to  suffer  a  mortifying  penalty. 

Ask  Mr.  A.  where  he  keeps  his  hand  saw,  or  bis 
augers,  or  pick,  crow-bar  &c.  “  Well,  let  me  think — 

where  did  I  use  them  last!  Look  in  the  wooil  bouse. 
If  they  are  not  there,  look  in  the  carriage  house  ;  and 
if  they  are  not  to  be  found  there,  let  u.s  see  if  they  are 
not  some  where  about  the  barn,  or  in  the  stable.”  hlr 
B.  says,  I  usually  keep  my  tools,  either  at  the  house^ 
or  barn,  or  in  the  path  that  leads  from  one  to  the  oth¬ 
er.  When  I  have  done  with  a  tool,  it  is  thrown  in  the 
path  that  leads  from  the  house  to  the  barn ;  and  it 
generally  gets  carried  to  one  place  or  the  other.  There 
being  generally,  such  a  destitution  of  order,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  keeping  tools  in  their  appropriate  jdaee,  it  is 
deemed  a  matter  of  no  impropriety  to  speak  of  the 
order  and  arrangement,  in  the  disposition  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  tools  of  the  woi'k  shop,  and  farm,  which  is  practis¬ 
ed  by  a  young  farmer,  not  a  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  residence  of  the  writer. 

Ask  him,  for  instance,  where  his  hand  saw  is  ;  or 
his  drawing  knife ;  or  his  augers ;  or  any  other  tool 
yon  may  need.  And  the  unhesitating  refily  is,  in  such 
a  part  of  the  shop,  hanging  ou  sucli  a  pin,  or  nail,  or 
standing,  or  lying  in  such  a  corner,  or,  on  such  a  shelf. 
There  hang  the  augers,  each  one  in  its  appropriate 
plaeej  and  on  all  the  premises,  they  are  allowed  no 
other  place.  There  hang  a  half  dozen  saws;  and  if 
one  of  them  is  taken  down,  but  for  a  moment's  work, 
its  first  and  last  resting  place  is,  on  its  own  peg.  There 
is  a  drawer  with  an  apartment  f«r  screws,  one  for  riv¬ 
ets  of  a  half  dozen  different  sizes,  one  for  washers,  for 
bolts  of  all  sizes,  one  for  naiks  of  difl'erent  sizes  and  so 
on.  In  one  corner  is  a  shallow  box-shelf,  where  are  a 
lot  of  carriage  bolts,  and  other  bolts,  and  where  every 
thing  in  the  bolt  line  is  kept,  in  case  of  a  break  down. 
There  hang  a  number  of  extra  plow-handles  ;  in  case 
one  should  bo  broken,  in  seed-time,  a  half  day  need 
not  be  spent,  in  going  several  miles,  to  nave  it  lepair- 
ed.  Extra  pieces  of  barne.s.s,  jiirces  of  wom-ont  or 
broken  tools,  hang  on  nails,  on  one  side  ol  the  shop, 
where,  at  a  glance  of  the  eye,  any  thing  that  is  want- 
jj  ed  to  repair  a  break  down,  can  be  had,  without  tum- 
^  bling  over  a  wholo  box  full,  to  find  someihing,  whieh, 
perhaps,  may  not  bo  there.  There  hang  a  variety  of 


u.?eful  little  articles,  instead  of  being  tumbled  into-  a  [ 
box,  where  they  ean  never  be  fouml,  when  needed. 
There  hang  the  chains,  (not  on  the  fence  any  where  on 
the  plantatiia-])  in  that  corner,  'i’here  tbo  beetle  and 
wedges  are  kept.  Are  there  awy  extra  plow  poiats 
about  the  shop? — you  will  find  them,  npstairsyin  .suvh 
a  place,  and  no  where  eVse.  Every  one  who  assists 
about  tbe  barn  and  .stables  understand  that  this  shovel, 
when  not  in  use,  iHiist  stand  in  that  corner.  The  ma¬ 
nure  folk  must  be  kept  here.  That  fork  .and  that 
shovel,  in  the  feeding-room  must  always  stand  in  this 
end  of  the  bi/x,  where  feed  i.s  mixed.  This  fork  must 
be  left  on  the  mow,  and  when  not  in  use,  the  end  of  the 
handle  must  be  re.sted  on  the  ladder,  so  that  one  always 
knows,  even  in  the  dark,  where  to  find  the  fork,  to 
throw  down  fodder.  Tliat  harness,  and  that  collar 
belong  on  that  horse  ;  and  they  must  ahv.ays  be  hung 
on  that  hook.  AVheii  the  halters  are  taken  off  the 
horses,  each  halter  is  hung  on  its  appropriate  hook. 

A  .score  of  other  little  things,  which  are  generally 
thrown  here  and  there,  by  the  majority  of  people,  have 
their  own  plate,  and  will  always  be  found  t-bere,  when 
not  in  u.<c. 

Where  there  are  a  large  number  of  workmen,  and 
boys  to  use  the  tools,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  keep  them  in 
one  place,  and  far  more  important,  as  where  there  is 
but  one,  or  two  individuals  to  use  them.  Let  it  be 
understood  by  each  one,  that  every  tool  must  be  re¬ 
turned  to  its  proper  place,  immediately.  Ai'hen  an 
augur,  or  chisel  is  needed  ten  or  twelve  rods  from  the 
shop,  let  it  be  returned,  without  delay.  It  will  require 
but  one  minute  to  travel  ten  rods  ;  and  if  one  is  in  ■ 
haste,  at  such  a  time,  one  or  two  minutes  will  make  no 
material  difference  in  the  work  of  a  day  ;  if  it  were 
like  to  do  so,  who  could  not  work  one  or  two  minutes 
later  at  night  to  redeem  those  lost  moments?  And, 
besides,  when  tools  are  laid  down,  here  and  there, 
thinking  to  retuiia  them,  when  it  is  more  convenient, 
they  are  often  forgotten,  and  scores  of  minutes  are 
lost  in  search  for  them,  even  wlien  one  is  in  the  great¬ 
est  haste.  There  i.s  always  a  great  satisfaction,  wheu 
one  necd.s  a  certain  tool,  in  having  the  assurance,  that 
the  hand  can  be  laid  directly  on  it,  even  in  the  dark. 

Those  farmers  who  succeed  be.st  in  their  operations, 
are  noted  for  their  strict  adherence  to  system  and  or¬ 
der ;  and  those  who  set  at  naught  all  order  and  sys¬ 
tem,  are  always  in  a  hurrj' — never  know  where  to  find 
any  thing — never  have  a  place  for  any  thing,  except 
somewhere  on  the  farm,  and  they  never  accomplish  but 
little  in  comparison  to  what  they  might,  were  system 
and  order  their  watchword.  S.  Edwards  Todd. 
Lake  Ridge,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cminkse  Pigs. — In  looking  over  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  of  this  week,  I  see  an  inquiry  made  for  pure 
Chiiicso  Pigs.  I  have  a  few  jugs,  the  produce  of  a 
jiair  .-out  direct  from  China  by  Itr.  (Irecn,  surgeon  of 
the  J.ij)anese  K-xploring  E.X|)editioii,  last  winter.  I 
would  be  bapjiy  to  supply  gentlemen  with  a  few  pairs 
at  a  nuxlcrate  price.  Benj.  Haines.  lEl 
town,  N.  J,  Nov  IT,  1354. 
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Judging  of  the  Flavor  of  Fruit, 

“  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagice  ”  ou  the 
flavor  of  certain  fruits  .7 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  contention  and  dispute  in 
the  jwmotogical  world,  on  the  merits  of  certain  new 
sorts,  and  the  reading  public  is  often  very  much  at  a 
loss  to  know'  1k)\v  to  decide  in  cases  thus  made  ditficiilt 
lienee,  at  least  in  part,  the  diflerenoes  (T  opinion  in 
relaticm  to  the  quality  of  such  new'  famous  parietiesas 
the  Concoi'd  and  Diana  grapes,  the  Onondaga  and 
Monarch  jKjars,  Ac.  We  have  had  occasion  often  to 
observe  the  great  difference  of  estimate,  resulting  from 
extenial  circumstances.  In  one  ease,  au  individual 
attends  one  of  our  fairs,  after  traveling  a  long  journey 
where  no  fruit  is  to  be  had,  and  by  which  his  ai)r:>etite 
is  sharpened  to  a  high  degree.  A  third  rate  fruit  is 
handed  to  him,  and  hanger  gives  it  a  delicious  flavor. 
Another  individual  on  thej^ruit  committee,  examines 
every  thing  delicious,  and  becoming  thoroughly  sated, 
the  same  fruit  is  pronounced  by  kim  utterly  detesta¬ 
ble.  Both  are  perhaps  editors  or  reporters,  and  their 
readers  ai'e  of  course  very  much  puzzled,  when  they 
sec  such  contradictory  statements. 

We  observe  a  statement  in  a  late  number  of  one 
of  our  best  papers,  that  the  Newtown  pippin  is  the 
only  variety  of  apple  that  improves  in  flavor  by  cross¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic.  An  American  in  passing  through 
Marseilles,  observed  some  Newtown  pippins  for  sale, 
which  had  found  their  way  from  New-York  through 
Liverpool,  He  paid  fifteen  cents  each  for  them,  and 
ou  tasting  them,  found  them  more  delicious  than  any 
he  had  ever  met  with  in  America — he  was  a  good  judge 
of  fruit.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  a  sharpened  appetite 
imparted  to  them  much  of  this  fine  flavor  7 

The  men  attached  to  Long’s  Expedition  to  the 
IkOcky  Mountains,  found  a  wild  grape  which  they  re¬ 
garded  as  far  superior  to  the  finest  Ilainburghs  and 
Sweetwateis.  A  plant  was  procured  and  placed  in  the 
hand.s  of  a  skillful  cultivator  at  Philadelphia.  When 
it  bore,  every  one  who  tasted  it  pronounced  it  utterly 
unworthy  of  cultivation.  So  much  for  the  difference 
between  the  starvation  of  the  weftern  wilds  and  the 
luxuries  of  the  east.  In  another  instance,  a  botanical 
friend  found  a  superb  wild  grape  as  he  was  traversing 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  where  he  had  not  tasted 
an}'  fruit  for  days.  When  it  fruited  in  a  garden  in 
western  New-York,  it  was  found  no  better  than  the 
wild  austere  frost  grape. 

The  reason,  then,  that  doctors  disagree  in  their  esti¬ 
mates  of  new  and  rare  fruits,  is  owing  to  the  difference 
in  eireumstauces  in  which  they  perform  their  exami- 
natmns.  And  the  rvay  to  prevent  such  disagreements, 
is  a  very  simple  one.  Always  provirle  speeiniens  of 
standard  sorts,  to  taste  side  by  side,  before  undertaking 
to  pironounce  with  precision  on  the  rel.itive  quality  of 
those  that  are  new  and  untried.  This  will  prevent 
many  blunders,  if  always  followed. 

A  box  24  inches  by  16  inches  square,  ami  23  inches 
deep,  will  contain  a  band,  (5  bushels.) 


Tile  Schuyler  Gage  and  New  Plums. 


Mn.  Tuckbh — As  I  promised  to  furnish  you  with 
the  history  and  description  of  the  new  varieties  of  plums 
exhibited  by  me  at  the  State  Pair  held  at  New-York, 
I  commence  first  with  the 

Maiiison  Plum. — This  fine  seedling,  so  highly  re¬ 
commended  by  Iho  Fruit  Congress  which  met  at  Phil- 
adelpiiia  I  think  in  1849,  was  raised  by  that  celebrated 
plum  grower,  the  late  I.'^aac  Denniston  of  Albany.  It 
came  into  bearing  in  1848,  and  on  the  16th  Oct,  1849, 
I  saw  and  ate  its  fruit,  in  company  with  Mr.  Sanford 
Ilnwairl,  wim  then  remarked  to  me  that  it  was  a  plum 
which, if  grown  for  market, rvould  pay  enormously,  being 
so  late  and  beautiful  a  variety.  I  accordingly  procur¬ 
ed  scions  the  following  spring — very  fortunately  too, — 
as  the  succeeding  summer  the  tree  from  .an  unknown 
cause,  died.  Its  size  rather  above  medium  •,  color,  rich 
yellow  with  carmine  cheek  ;  bloom  whitish  ;  freestone  : 
flavor,  very  rich,  sugary,  sprightly  and  fine.  Season, 
October.  A  fine  grower. 

Schuyler  Gage, — This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  desirable  of  plums,  on  account  of  its  lateness — 
being  eaten  by  me  the  piast  season  when  the  snow  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground.  It  never  suffers  from  the  attacks  of 
the  cureiilio,  like  most  other  varietie.s,  which  fact  im¬ 
measurably  enhances  its  value  with  me,  being  always 
sure  of  a  crop.  It  was  raised  by  Gen.  Schuyler,  of 
llevolutionnry  memory,  from  the  Green  Gage,  and  was 
esteemed  by  him  so  great  an  acquisition  that  he  never 
disseminated  it ;  but  gave  to  his  rival  fruit-grower, 
Isaac  Dennistok,  buds  of  the  Green  Gage  as  it. 
Mr.  Denniston  always  believed  it  the  Green  Gage, 
saying  he  obtained  buds  of  Gen.  Schuyler  himself, 
which,  w'hen  fruited,  was  none  other  than  the  Green 
Gage.  So  choice  was  this  variety  with  the  General, 
that  none  but  his  intimate  friends  were  at  his  table 
served  with  them,  and  when  solicited  by  them  for  sci¬ 
ons,  some  other  variety  was  sub.stitnted  Mr.  Dennis¬ 
ton  frequently  alluded  to  the  strife  which  prevailed  in 
the  days  of  Gen.  S ,  to  obtain  and  exclusively  possess 
varieties  of  choice  fruit,  and  the  petty  tricks  resorted 
to  when  applied  to  for  them— he  having  been  for  years 
duped  by  them. 

After  the  death  of  Gen.  S.,  the  late  John  Bryan 
puichased  the  grounds,  and  finding  an  aged  tree  of  this 
variety,  grafted  from  it.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  the  grounds  earn©  into  the  possession  hf  Mr. 
E.  C.  M'iN'rosH,  to  whoih  we  are  indebted  for  making 
known  this  long  heard  of  variety.  In  the  fall  of  1847  or 
1848,  Mr.  M'Intosh  brought  to  Mr.  Howard  and  ray- 
self,  some  plums  to  identify.  Being  unknown,  we  vis¬ 
ited  Mr.  Denniston  to  have  them  named,  but  w'ithout 
avail.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  M'Intosh  we  soon  after 
visited  his  grounds  to  learn  more  of  this  variety,  and 
there  learned  from  a  daughter  of  the  late  John  Bryan, 
its  name  and  history.  It  was  raised  about  1800,  (as 
stated  above,)  from  the  Green  Gage.  During  the  life¬ 
time  of  her  father,  he  never  disseminated  it,  nor  would 
he  laermit  it  to  be  done.  We  thus  see  why  this  choice 
fruit  never  was  made  known  while  possessed  by  two 
such  peculiar  men — remaining  in  their  possession  full 
half  a-  century  ;  and  why  all  pomologists  hav'e  erred 
in  calling  it  a  synonym  of  the  Green  Gage.  The  fruit 
is  medium  size,  long  oval ;  skin  golden  yellow,  dotted 
and  washed  with  carmine;  bloom  white  ;  stem  Ij  inch¬ 
es  I'ing.  Flesh  yellowish,  quite  juicy,  high-flavored, 
lu.scious,  sprightly,  fine.  Stone  free.  Season  from  15th 
OcC  to  i5th  Nov.  Au  erect  grower. 

The  Wax  Plum  is  a  new  seedling  raised  by  me  and 
shown  at  the  State  Fair  in  New-York.  It  is  a  quite 
late  variety,  ripening  during  the  mouth  of  Oct.,  when 
light-colored  plums  are  gone.  Its  parents  I  believe  to 
have  been  Bleecker’s  Yellow  and  Denniston’s  Superb, 
f.'ivoring  more  in  its  outline  and  stem,  the  Bleeeker 
than  the  Superb,  and  in  the  growth. and  productiveness 
of  the  tree.  Fruit  large  size,  slightly  oval ;  stem  quite 
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2  inches  long  and  hairy  ;  color  the  richest  yellow,  most¬ 
ly  covered  with  cannine  ;  bloom  lilac;  flesh  greenish 
yellow,  juicy,  firm,  saccharine,  with  a  sprightly,  very 
pleasant  flavor.  Free  stone.  Season  October. 

Howard’s  Favorite,  is  another  seedling  raised  by 
me,  and  named  after  Sanford  Howard,  from  the  pre¬ 
ference  shown  by  him  for  it,  whenever  he  vi.sited  my 
grounds.  What  either  of  its  parents  were,  I  am  una¬ 
ble  to  tell.  It  is  a  profuse  bearer,  yielding  me  this 
dry  season,  2^  barrels  of  fruit.  It  jxissesses  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  which  greatly  enhances  its  value  for  my  bleak 
grounds,  that  of  resisting  the  gales  of  summer.  Indeed 
so  great  is  its  tenacity,  that  it  is  impossible  to  knock 
them  ofif  without  breaking  the  fruit  spurs.  It  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  ripener  for  some  six  weeks.  A  very  handsome 
grower,  forming  a  fine  rounded  head.  Leaves  deep 
green,  very  large  and  crumply.  Quite  ornamental. 
Fruit  large  sized,  jug-shaped;  stem  1|  inches  long, 
inserted  in  a  rim  like  the  egg  plum  ;  color  rich  yellow, 
dotted  and  shaded  with  carmine;  bloom  lilac;  skin 
thick ;  flesh  rather  coarse,  but  very  sugary,  rich  and 
delicious,  clinging  somewhat  to  the  stone.  Season  Sept. 

Henry  Clay — another  seedling  raised  by  me,  and 
bore  fruit  first  in  1852.  It  was  raised  from  pits  of 
Howard’s  Favorite.  Of  large  size,  considerably  more 
so  than  its  parent,  being  broader  and  heavier.  Color 
bright  yellow  on  sunny  side,  with  carmine  cheek. 
Stem  quite  long,  near  2  inches  in  length,  slightly  sunk¬ 
en  ;  bloom  whitish  ;  skin  tough  ;  flesh  yellow,  rich, 
sugary,  delicious.  A  noble  plum,  both  in  size,  quality 
and  beauty.  Half  cling  and  half  free,  like  its  great 
namesake.  It  was  named  by  Or.  Warder  of  Cincin¬ 
nati — deeming  it  worthy  of  so  honorable  a  name,  and 
so  appropriate  to  his  character.  Season  1st  Sept. 

The  five  preceding  are  not  excelled  for  productive¬ 
ness.  For  beauty  I  know  of  none  that  can  compare 
with  them.  For  quality  they  are  not  excelled  by  an}’, 
and  for  lateness,  where  can  five  varieties  be  found  that 
will  furnish  fruit  for  a  period  of  2^  montlxs  2 

Lady  Plum  is  another  seedling  r.aised  from  the  Mi- 
rabile.  It  is  quite  a  pretty  fruit,  esteemed  highly  for 
preserving — this  being  its  chief  quality.  It  is  a  ram¬ 
pant  grower — leaves  small  and  pointed.  An  abundant 
bearer.  Fruit  quite  small,  oval  ;  stem  short  and  stout ; 
color  greenish  yellow,  spotted  with  brown  ;  stone  free 
and  small ;  flavor  acid.  Season  last  of  Sept.  Eusha 
Dorr.  Albany,  Dec.,  1854. 

Sheds  for  Cattle. 

Where  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  stack  out  fod¬ 
der,  and  feed  it  to  cattle  without  any  shelter,  T  would 
recommend  the  following  :  Enclose  a  yard  of  suitable 
size  for  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  kept,  (as  smalt  as 
possible  recollect,)  by  the  side  of  your  slacks,  with  a 
temporary  shed  made  by  running  a  tight  board  fence 
for  the  back,  and  some  old  boards  or  rails  shingled 
with  straw  for  the  roof,  which  may  be  supported  in 
front  by  putting  down  in  front  a  good  stout  rail  once  in 
10  or  12  foot.  Lot  this  stand  on  the  north  side  of  your 
yard,  and  if  piossible  get  water  enelo.s6d  in  it,  .so  tbo 
cattle  can  remain  in  all  winter.  Keep  the  yard  well 
littered,  and  (  will  warrant  you  just  5  times  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  manure  in  the  .spring  to  draw  out  and  put  where 
you  want  it,  than  you  coulu  have  had  to  let  your  cattle 
run  at  stacks,  dropping  their  manure  pniitii.scuously, 
and  probably  just  where  you  don't  w.ant,  it — saying  no¬ 
thing  about  their  more  coinfoi  table  quaiters.  Siioh  a 
shed  can  be  built  in  a  short,  time — my  man  and  1  put 
one  up  60  ft.  long  mi  l  12  wide  in  one  day.  W.  J. 
Pettee.  Salisbury,  Conn. 


Ashes  for  Old  Orchards. 

Will  you  or  some  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman,  who  may  have  had  practie.'il  e.xperienee  in  tbo 
application  of  the  best  portion  of  llie  waste  ashes  and 
sand  from  a  foundsry  as  a  tep  dressing  for  crop.s,  and 
more  especially  to  an  orchard — state  its  properties  on 
an  old  orchard  requiring  renovation  1  Tiiily  yours, 
if.  J.  Whitney.  W orceiter.  Mass. 

Wo  have  always  found  a  moderate  application  of 
ashes,  or  still  better  its  successive  application  as  each 
is  di.sstifved  ami  carried  into  the  gwoiuad,  very  beneficial 
to  apple  trees,  increasing  their  growth  and  the  size  of 
the  fruit.  And  this  we  believe  is  the  e-xperienco  of 
others.  On  poor  or  moderately  fertile  land^  a  free  use 
of  yard  manure  must  not  be  forgotten  as  a  main  reli¬ 
ance.  There  may  be  portions  Oil  the  country  where 
from  peculiarity  of  soil,  ashes  may  be  of  little  or  no 
use,  which  can  be  only  learned  by  making  the  trial. 

Shipping  Apples  to  Europe. 

It  is  familiar  to  at  least  a  portion  of  our  readers  that 
the  most  successful  exporter  of  apples  from  this  country, 
It.  L  Pell,  of  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  owes  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  success  to  careful  picking  and  careful 
handling.  The  fruit  is  picked,  one  apple  at  a  time, 
from  the  tree— when  transferred  from  the  band- basket 
to  the  larger  one,  only  two  are  taken  at  a  time  by- 
hand.  These  baskets  are  then  drawn,  not  even  on  a 
spring  wagon,  but  on  a  sled  to  the  building  for  storing, 
so  as  to  secure  them  from  jolting.  When  packed  in 
barrels,  they  are  again  taken  two  at  a  time  by  hand. 
They  are  drawn  on  a  sled  to  the  North  Ptiver,  and  lijl- 
ed  by  two  men  on  board  the  steamboat  to  be  t.akcn  to 
New-York  and  shipped.  When  lowered  on  ship-board, 
they  are  caught,  one  at  a  time,  on  men’s  shoulders, 
and  carried  carefully  to  the  coolest  part  of  the  ship 
At  London,  they  are  carried  by  two  men  on  a  hand- 
barrow  with  the  same  care  that  we  carry  a  costly 
looking-glass.  With  these  precautions  they  arrive  in 
London  in  better  order  than  market  ajiples  usually 
roach  our  own  cities,  and  having  been  carefully  selected, 
sell  for  ten  dollars  per  barrel,  and  sometimes  a«  high 
as  twenty. 

Few  of  our  farmer.s,  it  is  true,  send  their  apples 
across  the  Atlantic;  but  would  it  not  repay  them  well 
to  exorci.se  the  same  care  in  handling  them  for  home 
iuarketordomestieu.se'?  Why  are  so  many  compelled 
to  pick  over  their  apples  several  times  in  the  winter, 
and  i-emove  the  decayed  ones  to  save  the  rest  from 
their  infection  ?  Plainly,  because  they  are  hammer¬ 
ed  and  bruised  so  carelessly  during  gathering,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  tumbling  them  from  basket  to  bar¬ 
rel,  and  barrel  to  basket.  So  much  for  a  passing  sug¬ 
gestion. 

The  American  Agriculturist  fui-nishe.s  in  a  late  num¬ 
ber,  some  facts  in  relation  to  shipping  apples.  The 
deck  of  the  vessel  is  found  the  best  place  to  deposit 
them  ;  under  deck  they  do  not  keep  well — and  to  se¬ 
cure  them  from  the  dashing  of  the  salt  water,  the  bar¬ 
rel  should  bo  tight.  Three  or  four  qua; ter  inch  holes 
'  are  to  bo  Ixtred  into  the  head  for  the  circulation  of  air 
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and  escape  of  moisture.  Sail  vessels  usually  charge 
30  to  50  cents  per  barrel  for  freight,  and  steamers  four 
times  as  much.  Commission  and  charges  in  England 
are  about  $1,00  per  barrel. 

The  same  paper  states  that  next  to  the  Newtown 
Pippin,  the  following  varieties  succeed  best  for  ship¬ 
ping, — which  may  be  home  in  mind  by  those  planting 
orchards  with  this  view  ; — Baldwin,  Esopu^  Spitzen- 
burgh,  Tompkins  County  King,  Lady  apple,  and  Red 
Csmada.  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Roxbury  Rusket^ 
d  Swaar,  have  not  succeeded  so  well. 

The  Apple  Worm. 

Editors  of  the  Country  Gentleman — I  am 
glad  that  the  subject  of  wormy  apples  is  attracting  At¬ 
tention,  and  am  pleased  to  see  a  communication  on  it 
in  a  recent  number  of  your  paper,  as  the  views  of  your 
correspondent  accord  with  a  theory  of  my  own,  formed 
some  years  ago.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  In  the  northern  parts  of  New  England,  where 
the  apple  does  not  grow  to  the  same  perfection  that  it 
does  in  more  genial  latitudes,  apples  are  only  occasion¬ 
ally  wormy.  But  in  the  western  part  of  New-York, 
and  particularly  in  the  county  of  Chautauque,  on  the 
south  shore  of  take  Erie,  where  it  grows  to  large  size 
and  of  the  best  flavor,  its  enemy  the  apple  worm,  or 
the  insect  which  produces  it,  seems  to  bo  corre.sponding- 
ly  vigorous  and  destruciive,  so  that  sometimes  out  of 
the  produce  of  a  whole  tree  of  apples  that  for  size  and 
flavor  would  astonish  a  Vermonter,  hardly  one  apple 
can  be  found  not  perforated  by  the  worm. 

Some  years  ago  I  observed,  that  of  the  apples  fur¬ 
nished  me  by  a  farmer  on  whom  I  was  dependent  for 
my  supply,  not  one  was  wormy,  and  I  expressed  to  him 
my  gratification  and  surprise.  He  assured  me  he  never 
had  wormy  apples,  and  that  others  need  not  here,  if 
they  would  manure  their  trees  as  he  did.  He  said  that 
his  practice  was,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  to  carry 
out  his  straw  and  refuse  hay,  and  spread  it  under  his 
apple  trees  and  about  his  orchard,  and  then  turn  on  his 
cattle,  let  them  eat  what  they  would,  and  tread  the 
rest  into  the  ground,  where  it  decomposed  and  made 
manure.  I  saw  at  once  the  importance  of  the  fact,  but 
concluded  my  friend  mistaken  in  his  deduction.  I 
thought  it  much  more  probable  that  the  mischief  was 
done  by  some  insect  that  burrowed  in  the  ground  under 
the  trees  in  the  winter,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  ox 
treading  up  the  ground  at  the  season  when  it  freezes 
at  night  and  thaws  out  days,  was  a  means  peculiarly 
fitted  to  destroy  it,  and  leave  the  apples  free  from  its 
ravages.  This  fact  supports  the  views  of  your  corres¬ 
pondent.  The  insect  is  not  propagated  from  the  apples 
that  come  to  maturity,  and  are  gathered  and  carried 
away,  but  from  such  as  fall  prematurely  and  decom¬ 
pose  on  the  ground  under  the  trees.  It  must  find  an 
abiding  place  somewhere  until  the  next  year  when  it 
is  to  begin  its  ravages.  And  where  so  probably  as  in 
the  ground  under  the  tree,  nearest  the  point  where  its 
future  operations  are  to  commence! 

I  have  never  been  able  to  test  my  theory  by  expert- 
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ment,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  correctness,  and  com¬ 
mend  it  to  the  consideration  and  trial  of  all  farmers, 
whose  orchards  are  visited  by  the  pest. 

Hogs  running  in  the  orchard  in  the  summer  and  fall 
to  eat  up  the  immature  fruit  as  it  falls,  would  protect 
no  doubt  an  orchard  to  some  extent,  but  not  entirely, 
a.s  probably  some  portion  of  the  apples  infected,  fall  so 
early  that  they  would  escape  the  notice  of  swine.  I 
would  also  suggest  whether  the  curculio  and  other  des¬ 
tructive  insects  may  not  be  destroyed  in  the  same  way. 
E.  Ward.  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.  Nov.  15,  1854. 


Work  for  the  Winter. 


When  spring  comes  every  good  farmer  will  have  a 
plot  or  field  or  garden,  or  orchard  where  he  can  pro- 
fitably  apply  all  the  manure  he  can  save  or  make  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  Every  shovelful  of  manure  judicious- 
y  applied  will  increase  the  amount  of  his  harvest. 
Now  is  the  time  to  tnink  of  this,  and  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  and  preparations  accordingly. 

Let  all  manures  be  put  under  cover  or  sheltered  as 
much  as  possible.  Save  carefully  all  the  droppings  of 
hen  roosts  and  poultry  as  this  makes  a  near  approach 
to  guano.  By  the  use  of  methods  more  than  once 
named  in  this  paper  deodorize  the  contents  of  privies, 
&c.,  and  convert  into  rich  poudrette.  Let  those  near 
the  seashore  collect  sea-weed  and  if  they  use  it  on  their 
crops  of  potatoes  report  the  result.  Let  those  who  live 
near  saw-mills  draw  home  and  put  under  cover  loads 
of  sawdust.  This  may  be  used,  to  good  advantage,  in 
absorbing  the  urine  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  retaining 
the  fertilizing  ammonia  which  they  contain.  Sawdust 
and  dry  meadow  muck  well  saturated  with  urine  will 
be  a  fertilizer  almost  equal  to  guano.  It  may  be  mix¬ 
ed,  when  spread  on  the  crops,  with  plaster.  Lastly,  at 
present,  save  all  the  bones  you  can  and  make  your  own 
superphosphate.  Your  next  harvest  will  pay  you  for 
all  your  trouble.  ♦ 

Killing  Canada  Thistles  by  Deep  Fall  Plowing. 

Messrs.  Editors — More  than  twenty  years  ago,  I 
undertook  to  plow  a  field  of  ten  acres  in  the  fall,  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  Canada  thistles.  It  was  a  light 
gravelly  soil,  having  an  easterly  descent  of  about  five 
degrees.  I  plowed  one  half  of  it  in  the  fall  as  deep  as 
could  well  be  done  without  subsoiling.  The  other  half 
I  plowed  in  the  spring,  and  then  cross  plowed  the  whole 
field  and  planted  it  to  corn.  On  the  half  plowed  in  the 
fall,  the  thistles  were  very  few  the  next  season.  But 
for  the  effect  of  fall  plowing  on  the  corn.  During  the 
growth  of  the  corn,  there  was  but  little  perceptible  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  two  parts  of  the  field.  But  when  the 
corn  was  picked,  the  ears  of  corn  were  found  to  be 
more  numerous  and  much  better  filled  out  on  the  part 
of  the  field  plowed  in  the  fall.  I  now  unhesitatingly 
advise  farmers  to  plow  their  light  lands  in  the  fall  for 
the  double  purpose  of  killing  thistles  and  of  enriching 
the  soil.  All  gravelly  soils  as  well  as  clay,  contain 
more  or  less  of  vegetable  food  in  a  latent  and  unpre¬ 
pared  state  for  the  use  of  the  vegetable.  The  effect  of 
freezing  and  thawing,  during  the  fall,  winter  and  spring, 
together  with  the  action  of  atmospheric  agents,  pre¬ 
pares  these  latent  elements  for  the  use  of  the  plant 
Unless  the  land  is  hilly  and  steep,  the  washing  will  not 
do  as  much  hurt  as  the  fall  plowing  will  good.  J.  L. 
Edgerton.  Georgia,  Vt.,  Nov.  15,  1854. 
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The  Pood  of  Plants. 

Messrs.  Editors. — In  a  late  number  of  your  pa¬ 
per,  I  read  an  article  signed  “  W.,”  which  touched  up¬ 
on  a  problem  I  have  never  yet  seen  entirely  solved. 
The  problem  is  this  How  is  it  that  farms,  treated  as 
farms  generally  are,  and  undergoing  the  drain  that 
they  do  of  both  organic  and  inorganic  materials,  are 
enabled  to  maintain  so  long,  so  fair  a  degree  of  fer¬ 
tility  7  Several  reasons  have  been  given,  but  no  one 
singly,  nor  all  combined,  can  fully  account  for  the 
strange  fact  that  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  have 
raised  and  sold  off  of  their  farms,  thousands  of  bushels 
of  grain,  and  tons  of  butler,  pork  and  beef;  and  after 
having  applied  the  merest  trillo  of  foreign  manure, 
and  often  exhibiting  the  greatest  carelessness  in  hus¬ 
banding  even  their  own  resources,  are  able  to  transmit 
those  farms  to  us  with  harvests  nigh  as  golden,  and 
meadows  covered  with  nigh  as  rich  a  verdure. 

Your  correspondent  makes  a  still  stronger  statement, 
for  he  says  that,  judging  from  census  returns,  ‘‘  the  soil 
of  the  state  is  not  running  out  but  improving  a  little.” 
And  even  this  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  e.xperi- 
mental  testimony  of  some  of  the  best  farmers  through¬ 
out  our  land.  But  a  few  days  ago  I  was  conversing 
with  a  very  intelligent  and  observing  friend  who  said 
as  follows — “  Thirty  years  ago  when  I  commenced  on 
this  place  of  something  over  a  hundred  acres,  I  could 
scarcely  keep  a  dozen  cows  although  a  fair  proportion 
of  land  was  always  kept  down  in  grass.  Being  confi¬ 
dent  that  its  resources  were  not  e.xhausted,  I  set  to  work 
to  see  what  could  be  done.  1  endeavored  to  e.xercise 
great  care  in  all  respects,  according  to  approved  me¬ 
thods,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  corn  cribs 
gradually  fill  up,  and  each  succeeding  summer  to  no¬ 
tice  more  and  more  ‘  hay  over.’  I  began  to  increase 
my  stock  at  the  rate  of  a  cow  every  year,  and  to  fat 
an  increase  of  pork,  until  now  I  can  keep  near  thirty 
cows,  and  yet  raise  more  grain  than  I  did  when  I  com¬ 
menced.  Almost  the  only  fertilizer  I  have  purchased 
was  plaster,  and  if  called  upon  to  give  the  secret  of  it 
all,  I  should  say  it  is  on  account  of  the  miserly  care 
with  which  in  every  respect  I  have  husbanded  the  ma¬ 
nure  which  the  farm  itself  produced.” 

But,  ye  men  of  science,  this  i.s  the  question— the  in¬ 
organic  or  mineral  part  of  that  farm’s  products  for  the 
last  five  years,  where  were  they  when  that  man  be¬ 
gan  7  Do  you  re})ly  that  they  were  all  locked  up  in 
the  soil,  and  needed  only  the  kej'  of  careful  culture  to 
unlock  the  treasure  7  If  so,  I  would  enquire  again— 
if  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  in  the  soil  cannot  of 
itself  be  made  to  increase,  how  came  it  to  happen  that 
the  agriculturist  whom  we  have  just  noticed,  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  farm  products,  and  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  greater  draft  at  the  mineral,  did  not  discover  his 
land  gradually  running  down  7  The  rationale  of  “  W.” 
in  regard  to  spring  water  holding  mineral  matters  in 
suspension  can  expilain  but  little  here,  for  his  land  is 
not  springy,  but  mostly  good  sound  loam,  and  where 
a  spring  docs  burst  out  it  is  conveyed  immediately  off 
in  a  good  ditch.  Now,  if  called  upon  to  express  an 


opinion  in  explanation  of  this  point,  I  should  say,  first, 
that  by  growing  long  tap-rooted  plants  mineral  mat¬ 
ters  are  brought  up  from  the  subsoil.  2d.  By  the  gra¬ 
dual  mouldering  away  in  the  soil  of  rocks  and  stones, 
caused  by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  air  and  frost,  and 
the  abrasions  of  the  plow  and  harrow,  new  mineral 
elements  are  made  ready  for  plants.  3d.  During  severe 
drouths  when  the  ground  to  some  distance  below  the 
surface  is  dry,  by  the  laws  of  capillary  attraction  mois¬ 
ture  is  drawn  from  a  great  depth  and  mineral  solutions 
along  with  it.  For  this  reason,  observing  men  say  that 
the  3'ear  after  heavy  drouths  is  always  productive.  I 
believe  that  in  the  air,  in  a  gaseous  form,  exist  all 
matters  that  are  found  in  the  soil,  mostly  organic,  but 
a  proportion  of  inorganic  likewise,  and  that  in  the  great 
laboratory  which  nature  has  established  in  the  earth 
and  sky,  there  are  processes  which  as  yet  have  eluded 
scientific  research.  Phosphoric  acid  gas  has  in  small 
portions  been  found  in  the  atmosphere.  Now  why  may 
not  this  descend  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  or  be 
drawn  in  by  the  mouth  of  the  plant,  and  in  some  (to 
us)  unknown  way  unite  directly  with  lime  and  thus 
form  the  phosphate  of  lime  so  essential  to  almost  all 
forms  of  growth?  And  thus  with  every  form  of  mine¬ 
ral  matter  required.  It  may  be  carried  off  to  fill  the 
hungry  mouths  of  the  ten  thousands  in  our  cities,  but 
a  kind  Providence,  acting  through  nature,  which  is 
ever  bountiful,  notwithstanding  the  improvidence  of 
her  children,  may  ordain  it  to  return  to  the  valley  it 
left,  and  prepare  it  to  resume  its  eternal  round  of  er¬ 
rands  of  mercy.  James  0.  Miller  Jr.  Montgonie- 
ly,  Orange  Conntij. 

PLANTIXO  ASPARAGUS. 

IMessrs.  Editors — Will  you  please  to  inform  a  con¬ 
stant  reader  of  your  most  valuable  j)apcr,  which  is  the 
best  time  iind  best  soil  for  asparagus.  11  W.  K.  Mid- 
dldoicn,  N.  F. 

The  plants  should  be  set  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
the  work  can  be  performed.  Set  in  the  autumn,  they 
arc  liable  to  be  injured  or  destroyed  by  winter.  The 
seeds  will  grow  best  if  sown  in  the  fall  as  soon  as  ripe. 
The  best  soil  is  one  made  rich  by  a  copious  use  af  ma¬ 
nure,  well  and  deeply  mixed  with  the  earth.  If  suffi¬ 
ciently  drained  or  not  liable  to  be  water-soaked,  either 
a  heavy  or  light  soil  will  answer.  The  ground  can  bo 
scarcely  made  too  rich,  the  size,  sweetness  and  tender¬ 
ness  depending  greatiy  on  this  quality.  That  particu¬ 
lar  sort  of  asparagus  known  as  Giani  asnar.igus  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  common  .sort  on  a.  highly  enriched 
soil,  and  under  good  cultivation.  The  large  size  of  the 
shoots  depends  greatly  on  not.  crotrdlng  the  plants  to¬ 
gether — hence  it  is  better  to  plant  in  drills,  and  not  in 

Maryland  State  Ag.  Society. —  At  the  recent 
meeting  of  this  Society,  C.  B.  Calvert,  E.-q.,  who 
wo  believe  has  been  its  President  from  its  organization, 
having  positively  declined  a  re-eleetion,  J.  T.  Earle, 
Esq.,  of  Queen  Anne’s  County,  was  elected  President 
for  the  coming  year.  J.  II.  JMclIonry.  Baltimore,  is 
the  Cor.  Sec’y,  Samuel  Sands,  Bee.  Sec’y,  and  J.  II. 
Luckett,  Treas. 
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That  Cow  Cherry. 

Messrs.  Editors — Cherry  of  New  Scotland  is  doubt¬ 
less  a  very  good  cow,  but  St.  Lawrence  is  a  very  great 
county,  and  can  beat  the  stale  in  dairies,  and  wo  may 
add  in  cows  too.  Cherry  not  excepted. 

The  pretensions  of  this  cow  have  been  so  often  pa¬ 
raded  in  your  columns,  that  it  is  proposed  to  “divide 
honors  ”  with  her. 

Let  us  see,  eho  calved  Sept.  28th,  and  commencing 
thereafter,  Oct.  2d,  in  the  full  flow  of  her  milk,and  very 
likely  fed  on  slop,  roots  or  extra  feed  besides  grass,  she 
yielded  in  28  days  46^  lbs.  of  butter  or  1  lb.  10  4-7 
07..  of  butter  per  day. 

At  the  fair  of  St.  Lawrence  countj^,  prizes  were  offer¬ 
ed  in  three  classes  for  the  six  best  dairy  cows  owned  by 
any  one  jjerson,  and  of  the  eighteen  successful  cows. 
Cherry  would  have  found  her  match  in  either  of  them. 

Due  proofs,  as  required  by  law  under  oath,  were 
submitted  and  are  in  my  possession,  of  the  products  of 
these  cows.  Their  feed  ira.s  grass  only.  The  milk  of 
each  cow  was  measured,  and  weighed  at  each  milking, 
and  the  product  of  each  cow  was  separately  churned 
and  weighed  where  used  in  butter. 

The  pastures  of  this  county  suffered  severely  the 
past  season  from  drouth,  and  the  feed  was  much  belter 
from  the  first  of  October  than  from  the  fir.st  day  of 
July  to  October.  Our  grounds  were  parched  and  red, 
and  yielded  scarce  any  feed  during  the  summer  months 
and  September.  Also  will  be  borne  in  niind  the  time 
of  calving. 

We  take  the  cows  of  Edward  M.  Shepard  of  Norfolk, 
being  his  entire  herd. 

No.  1.  Ayrshire,  calved  in  May — yielded  1st  w'eek  in 
July  16,  lbs.  butter  per  day — 2  "lbs.  4  4-7  oz. 

No.  2  Ayrshire,  calved  June  20th — yielded  1st  week 
in  July,  14  lbs. — 2  lbs.  per  day. 

No.  3.  Ayrshire,  calved  early  in  May — yielded  1st 
week  in  July,  15  lbs. — 2  lbs.  2  2  7  oz.  per  day. 

No.  4.  Ayrshire,  and  Durham,  calved  Jlay  3d — yield¬ 
ed  1st  week  in  July,  12  lbs. — 1  lb.  11  3-7  oz  per  day. 
No  5.  Ayrshire,  and  D.,  Farroio — not  tested  1st  week 
in  July;  tested  2d  v:eek  in  Sept — yielded  12  lbs. 
2  oz.  butter — 1  lb.  11  5-7  oz  per  day. 

No.  6.  Durham,  calved  April  20th — not  tested  in  July  ; 
tested  2d  ireeA:  in  Sept. — yielded  12  lbs.  4  oz. —  1  lb. 
12  oz.  per  day. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  gave  the  second  week  in  September, 
11  lbs.  6  oz.;  13  lbs;  12  lbs.  and  10  lbs.  10  oz.  of 
butter  respectively,  from  pastures  sun-baked  as  red 
as  “  Cherry”  herself. 

The  twelve  remaining  cows,  which  drew  premiums 
were  owned,  six  by  Mr.  Moses  Tuttle  of  Canton,  and 
si.x  by  hij  brother  Mr.  L.  Tuttle,  either  of  whom  would 
be  pleased  to  compare  with  “  Cherry,”  but  as  their 
cows  were  selected  from  their  large  dairies,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  better  to  take  those  cows  not  holding  such  chances. 

Here  then  we  give  you  the  piroJuct  of  six  cows,  be 
longing  to  one  man,  and  taking  his  whole  j'ard,  either 
of  which,  (and  one  farrow)  yielded  far  larger  pro¬ 
ducts  than  this  famous  cow.  Cherry. 

We  can  give  through  this  Society,  single  cows  with 
which  Cherry  cannot  compare,  but  the  above  is  better, 
for  the  :dtention  of  dairymen  is  here  turned  to  the 
breed  of  the  cows  used,  and  is  not  a  mere  casual  or 


accidental  result  as  may  be  the  case  with  “  Cherry.” 
Very  truly  yours,  H.  G.  Foote, 

Sec’y  St.  Law.  Ag.  Society. 
Ogdensburgh,  Nov.  27,  1854. 

Mediterranean  Wheat. 


Mr.  Tucker — I  noticed  an  article  in  your  valuable 
paper,  relative  to  the  value  and  culture  of  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Wheat  by  F.  D.  C.  Now  my  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  lead  me  to  difi'er  from  him  in  some  respects. 
I  regard  it  as  earlier  than  most  other  varieties,  espe¬ 
cially  when  grown  on  heavy  soil.  I  have  known  it  to 
ripen  more  than  a  week  earlier  than  the  red  Bald  (so 
called  among  us)  or  the  Canada  flint,  and  think  it  less 
liable  to  the  ravages  of  the  weevil.  I  am  aware  that  it 
does  not  yield  as  greatly  as  some  other  varieties,  when 
we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  them  do  well,  but  as 
a  general  thing  1  think  it  by  far  the  safest  for  a  crop. 
Three-fourths,  if  not  nine-tenths  of  the  wheat  raised 
in  this  country  is  the  Mediterranean  variety. 

As  to  its  value  now,  I  view  it  as  quite  different  frqjn 
what  it  was  when  first  grown  here.  I  have  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  our  millers  as  well  as  my  own  experience  to 
sustain  me  in  saying  that  this  w'heat  sown  on  early 
soil,  if  cut  before  fully  ripe,  will  amply  repay  the  far¬ 
mer  with  a  quality  of  flour  not  surpassed  in  flavor  by 
any  in  market,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  white  varieties.  I  am  confident  this  wheat  yields 
a  greater  a)  d  better  quality  of  flour  than  it  did  ten 
years  ago,  in  this  section  at  least.  J.  N.  A.  Duch¬ 
ess  Countv,  N.  Y. 

ExDeriment  with  Guano  on  Corn. 


Sir — “  A  young  farmer  of  Maryland,”  inquires  in 
regard  to  applying  guano  to  “  clay  land.”  I  have  tried 
it  in  clay  land  that  had  been  in  grass  for  five  years. 
On  one  half  the  field,  I  plowed  it  in  to  the  depth  of 
about  seven  inches,  and  on  the  other  half  harrowed  it 
in,  and  planted  it  all  to  corn,  and  staked  off  an  equal 
number  of  hills  from  each  part.  It  all  came  up  equal¬ 
ly  well,  but  by  the  early  part  of  summer  there  was  a 
marked  difference  in  the  two  parts  of  the  field,  which 
continued  throughout  the  season  ;  and  upon  husking, 
that  which  hud  been  plowed  in  (and  staked  off  upon 
planting,)  produced  nine  bushels,  while  that  which  had 
been  harrowed  in,  produced  but  five  bushels,  showing 
the  advantage  nf  plowing  it  in,  even  in  heavy  clay 
Soil.  The  soil  was  a  slate,  and  the  amount  used  about 
two  hundred  Ib.s.  to  the  acre.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Our  correspondent  has  our  thanks  for  the  above.  It 
is  just  such  facts  that  are  wanted.  AVe  hope  he  will 
furnish  further  results  of  his  experience  and  obseiva- 
tion  for  our  pages. 


Fine  Apple. — Mr.  E.  11.  Ball  of  Nassau,  has  pre¬ 
sented  us  some  seedling  apples,  which  are  in  eating  at 
this  time.  They  are  slightly  acid,  of  good  flavor,  and 
worthy  of  preservation.  Mr.  B.  proposes  to  prop.agate 
it,  at  least  so  far  as  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  under  favora¬ 
ble  circumstances. 
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Plan  of  a  Granary. 


Messrs.  Editors — Some  weeks  have  elapsed  since  I  promised  a  reply  to  your  request  for  a  plan,  &o.,  of  a 
Granary  and  Wagon-shed  ;  but  circumstances  beyond  my  control  have  prevented  an  earlier  fulfillment  of  my 
promise.  I  now,  however,  wish  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  farmers  in  general, what  I 
esteem  a  very  complete  plan  of  one  of 
the  most  important  buildings  in  the  farm 
establishment,  and  submit  the  following 
plan  and  elevation,  together  with  the 
sketch,  for  your  approval. 

My  granary  was  erected  in  the  earlier 
days  of  my  apprenticeship  in  agriculture, 
when  I  had  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  keeping  accurate  ac¬ 
counts  of  all  farm  expenditures.  I  am 
therefore  unable  to  furnish  your  corres¬ 
pondent  with  the  expenses  of  erection  ; 
but  I  think  it  will  come  within  what  he 
proposes  as  his  maximum  limit  of  outlay 

You  will  observe  the  posts  are  placed 
upon  blocks  of  granite.  These  are  sunk 
three  feet  in  the  ground,  and  rise  fifteen 
inches  above  it ;  the  former  is  to  resist 
the  action  of  frost ;  the  latter  to  prevent 
decay  in  the  foot  of  the  post,  from  the 
effects  of  moisture  from  the  earth,  this 
having  been  determined  as  the  necessary 
height. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  BUILDING. 

Building  to  stand  north  and  south,  for 
purposes  of  ventilation.  One  window  in 
each  end,  12  lights  9  by  12,  under  gal¬ 
lows  girt.  The  space  d,  in  elevation  of 
end,  to  be  floored  for  storage  purposes. 

The  braces  c,  c,  to  be  dispensed  with  in 
the  two  middle  bents. 

The  bins  to  be  lined  with  half-inch 
stuff,  jointed  only.  The  bin  post.s  should 
be  plowed,  that  the  bin  boards  on  the 
hall  may  be  taken  out,  or  slide  freely  up 
and  down,  to  lessen  the  labor  of  filling 
and  taking  out  grain. 

The  floor  timbers  should  have  a  slight 
camber  on  the  upper  edge,  to  prevent  the 
floor  from  becoming  oonoave  by  the  bur- 
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then  it  may  have  to  sustain.  The 
building  should  be  well  framed,  to 
enable  it  better  to  resist  the  force  of  the 
wind,  to  which  it  is  very  much  exposed 
by  its  peculiar  build. 

The  posts  are  to  be  provided  with  a 
belt  of  tin  one  foot  below  the  inter-ties. 

The  siding  of  the  corn  crib  at  n,  to  be 
made  of  strips,  2|  inches  wide,  and  pla¬ 
ced  one  inch  apart,  same  as  floor. 

The  corn  crib  should  be  placed  in  the 
south-west  corner,  if  possible,  or  better) 
perhaps,  in  that  exposure  which  would  Elevation  of  Side. 

best  protect  it  from  the  prevailing  storms  of  the  district  of  country. 

The  stairway  is  closed  by  a  trap-door,  the  steps  hung  between  the  two  first  floor  timbers,  which  are  placed  three 
feet  apart  for  that  purpose  ;  hooks  are  secured  to  the  end  of  each  side  strip,  and  caught  into  staples  on  the 
inside  of  the  timbers.  These  serve  as  hinges  ;  and  the  other  end  is  sustained  by  a  counter  weight,  when  they 
can  be  let  down  or  put  up  at  pleasure,  thus  cutting  off  access  to  rats  and  mice.  Thos.  B.  Arden.  Beverly, 
Put.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Our  New  Publication. 


The  Illustrated  Annual  Register  op  Rural  Af¬ 
fairs  and  Cultivator  Almanac  for  IS.'jB,  containing 
Brief  and  Practical  Suggestions  for  the  Considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Farmer  and  Horticulturist,  embellished 
with  One  Hundred  and  twenty  Engravings,  in¬ 
cluding  Houses,  Farm-Buildings,  Implements,  Do¬ 
mestic  Animals,  &c.  144  pp.  duodecimo. 

This  work  is  new  ready  for  circulation.  We  flatter 
ourselves  that  its  typographical  taste  and  mechanical 
execution  have  been  seldom  equalled  and  never  excel¬ 
led  in  publications  of  the  kind.  In  regard  to  its  con¬ 
tents  it  is  sufficient  to  saj’  that  they  have  been  prepar¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  John  J.  Thomas,  of  Macedon,  N.Y.,  author 
of  the  “American  Fruit  Culturist,”  “Farm  Imple¬ 
ments,”  &c',  Ac.,  wifii  the  usual  taste  and  ability  which 
mark  his  works.  Ilis  ch.apters  on  Country  Dwellings, 
Improving  and  Planting  Grounds,  the  Culture  of  Fruit, 
&c.,  embrace  suggestions  and  directions  that  cannot 
fail  to  interest  and  profit  every  resident  in  the  country, 
treating  as  they  do  of  the  chief  means  by  which  Ru¬ 
ral  Life  is  rendered  attractive,  and  a  Rural  Home 
comfortable  and  pleasant,  and  containing  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  the  accessories  of  a  country  dwelling, 
than  any  other  publication  with  which  we  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  has  ever  supplied,  in  so  small  a  compass,  and  with 
such  variety  of  illustration. 

Our  purposes  in  the  publication  of  the  Annual 


Register  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the 
following  extract  from  its  preface : 

“  It  is  intended  to  offer,  in  the  present  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  issues,  in  a  plain,  simple  and  intelligible 
form,  (rendered  more  so  by  ample  illustrations,)  the 
best  information  in  relation  to  all  the  principal 
details  of  Modern  Improved  Farming,  according  to 
the  most  approved  and  established  practice  of  the 
day,  and  to  afford  such  hints  on  Rural  Economy 
generally,  as  may  enable  every  farmer,  in  some 
particulars  at  least,  to  effect  important  improvements. 
The  construction  of  farm  buildings  generally,  the 
breeding  and  management  of  domestic  animals,  the 
manufacture  of  manure,  the  cultivation  of  crops  ;  the 
planting,  training  and  culture  of  fruit  trees ;  laying 
out  door-yard  grounds  and  ornamental  planting,  kitch¬ 
en  gardening,  the  construction  and  use  of  improved 
farm  impflemonts  and  machines  ;  and,  in  short,  every 
department  of  practical  knowledge  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  modern  agriculture,  will  be  presented  in  a 
condensed  form,  and  in  a  practical  manner,  to  the 
reader-  It  will  be  continued  annually,  with  such  im¬ 
provements  ns  experience  shall  suggest  in  each  suc¬ 
cessive  year,  so  that  it  may  constitute  an  authentic 
Annual  Register  of  the  true  progress  of  Rural  Im¬ 
provement.”  ♦ 

Carrots  for  Milk  and  Butter. — It  is  only  a  few 
years  since  we  had  various  recommendations  for  color¬ 
ing  butter  to  a  deep  golden  yellow,  by  grinding  up 
and  mixing  in  the  pulp  of  the  orange  carrot,  but  the 
beat  way  that  we  found  for  giving  the  carrot  color,  was 
to  jjass  these  roots  first  through  the  cow.  We  have, 
with  nothing  more  than  an  average  decent  cow,  made 
seven  pounds  of  butter  per  week,  much  resembling  the 
best  grass  butter,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  besides  using 
a  small  portion  of  the  milk  daily  on  the  table.  This 
was  accomplished  by  the  use  of  about  a  peck  and  a 
half  of  the  white  variety  per  day.  We  hope  such  of  our 
readers  as  can,  will  experiment  in  the  use  of  this  root, 
the  present  winter,  and  let  us  know  the  result. 


Osage  Orange  Insect. 


The  fitness  of  the  Osage  Orange  in  every  respect  for 
hedges,  and  its  superiority  to  all  other  plants  for  this' 
purpose,  has  become  more  and  more  established,  as  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  more  widely  made.  The  fact  that 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Compan}'  has  contracted 
for  a  hundred  miles  of  this  kind  of  hedge  for  enclosing 
their  road,  shows  the  high  estimation  in  'which  it  is 
held  in  that  region  of  the  country.  Its  rapid  growth, 
formidable  armature  of  thorns,  its  natural  hedgmess^ 
and  more  especially  its  reputed  freedom  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  insects,  have  all  combined  to  give  it  a  high 
and  increasing  reputation.  It  was  therefore,  with  some 
alarm,  that  we  learned  a  few  days  since  on  a  visit  to 
the  nursery  of  Dell  &  Collins  of  Waterloo,  N.  Y., 
that  their  young  hedges  had  been  attacked  at  the  roots 
by  a  lehite  ant,  perforating  the  wood;  and  result¬ 
ing,  as  they  thought,  in  the  death  of  the  plant.  The 
plants  were  set  out  last  spring,  in  a  very  light  and 
loose  sandy  soil,  and  about  inidsuriimer  ■were  observed 
to  be  dying.  On  examination,  the  ants  were  discover¬ 
ed  perforating  the  roots,  and  were  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  disaster.  No  change  was  observed  in 
their  appearance,  and  only  a  decrease  in  numbei  s  from 
this  time  till  late  in  autumn  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
We  procured  from  II.  Collins  a  vial  conta  ning  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  surrounding  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and 
filled  with  the  insects  in  question,  and  immediately  for¬ 
warded  it  to  Prof  T.  W.  IIabris,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
who  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  communication 
in  relation  to  it.  The  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
the  necessity  of  knowing  this  insect,  its  habits,  and 
the  best  mode  for  its  destruction,  should  it  appear  in 
other  places,  induce  us  to  publish  Dr.  Harris’s  letter 
entire  ;  and  we  hope  the  opinion  may  prove  to  be  true, 
that  the  insect  is  only  the  result  and  not  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  the  plant. 


The  bottle  containing  insects  and  samples  of  the  roots 
of  the  Osage  Orange,  which  you  sent  to  me,  came  to 
hand  yesterday.  The  insects,  about  fifty  in  number, 
with  the  exception  of  one  individual,  are  u'hite  ants. 
The  single  specimen,  referred  to,  is  the  larva  or  grub 
of  one  of  those  beetles  that  live  in  decayed  wood.  It 
was  alive,  and  quite  active  when  received,  and  mea¬ 
sured  a  little  more  than  one  fifth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Tho  uhite  ants  were  apparently  torpid,  if  not  really 
dead.  They  vary  slightly  in  size  ;  but  the  largest  are 
not  more  than  three  twentieths  of  an  inch  long.  Tijo 
of  these  ants  differ  remarkably  from  the  rest  in  the 
shape,  proportion,  and  color  of  their  head  and  jaws. 

The  prevailing  color  of  their  bodies,  like  that  of  the 
other  specimens,  is  yellowish  white  but  the  fore  part 
of  the  head  is  brownish,  and  the  jaws  are  nearly  black. 
Tho  head  of  these  individuals  is  nearly  one  third  the 
whole  length  of  the  body,  and  is  of  an  oblong  square 
shape  ;  and  the  jaws  are  long,  sharp-pointed,  and  cross 
at  the  ends  like  the  blades  of  scissors.  Tho  other 
while  ants  have  a  round  head  of  moderate  size,  and 
small  curved  jaws,  which  are  only  slightlj'  brownish 


at  tho  tips.  The  big-headed  individuals  are  w  hat  are 
called  the  soldiers,  and  the  others  aie  the  laborers. 
I  judge  all  of  them,  though  fully  grown,  to  be  young 
insects,  or  such  as  have  not  yet  taken  any  active  part 
in  the  business  of  the  community.  Among  all  the 
white  ants  that  I  have  seen,  including  the  celebrated 
hill-ants  of  Africa,  the  adult  lahorers  and  soldiers 
have  brown  heads  and  blackish  jaws. 

Your  specimens  resemble  such  as  I  have  often  seen 
in  decayed  trees,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  fence  posts, 
and  even  in  the  sills  of  old  houses  ;  but,  without  hav¬ 
ing  before  me  the  winged  males  and  females,  I  cannot 
determine  whether  they  are  of  the  same  species.  A 
gentleman  in  Dorchester  lately  sent  me  some  adult 
white  ants  which  had  spoiled  the  bean-poles  in  his 
garden,  had  destroyed  his  gate-posts,  and  were  attack¬ 
ing  the  wood-work  of  his  house. 

No  instance  has  ever  fallen  under  my  observation  of 
living  plants  or  the  living  parts  of  plants  being  attack¬ 
ed  by  white  ants.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Savage, 
who  passed  some  years  at  Cape  Palmas,  in  AVest  Afri¬ 
ca,  and  has  carefully  studied  the  habits  of  the  white 
ants  of  that  region,  says  that  “  shrubs  or  .=mall  trees 
are  frequently  seen  growing  up  through  the  hills”  of 
the  white  ant,  called  Tervies  bellicosus;  that  “such 
trees  are  never  seen  dead,  consequently  are  not  oaten 
by  the  insect.”  In  Mr.  Henry  Smeathman’s  account 
of  the  white  ants  of  Africa,  the  following  remarks  are 
found.  “  If  a  stake  in  a  hedge  has  not  taken  root  and 
vegetated,  it  becomes  their  business  to  destroy  it.  If 
it  has  a  good  sound  bark  round  it,  they  will  enter  at 
the  bottom,  and  eat  all  but  the  bark,  which  will  re¬ 
main,  and  exhibit  tho  appearance  of  a  solid  stick. 
Sometimes,  though  seldom,  the  anim.als  are  known  to 
attack  living  trees  ;  but  not,  I  ajqjrehend,  before  symp¬ 
toms  of  mortification  have  appeared  at  the  roots'; 
since  it  is  evident  that  these  insects  are  intended  in  the 
order  of  nature  to  hasten  the  dissolution  of  such  trees 
and  vegetables  as  have  arrived  at  their  greatest  matu¬ 
rity  and  perfection,  and  which  would,  by  a  tedious  de¬ 
cay,  serve  only  to  encumber  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

From  such  observations  .as  these,  I  conclude  that  the 
roots  of  the  Osage  Orange  hedges  to  which  you  refer, 
were  probably  dead  or  dijing  before  they  were  attack¬ 
ed  by  the  white  ants.  In  the  samples  of  the  roots, 
sent  to  mo,  tho  insects  have  preyed  upon  tho  wood, 
leaving  the  bark  mostly  entire.  I  beg  leave  to  suggest 
that  if  tho  plants  had  been  in  a  vigorous  or  health3' 
condition,  had  been  properly  set  out,  and  had  been 
kept  well  mulched,  they  would  have  survived  the  ex¬ 
treme  drouth  of  the  last  summer,  and  have  resisted 
the  attacks  of  the  white  ants. 

I  have  somewhere  seen  it  stated  that  salt-water  or 
brine  was  a  preservation  against  attacks  of  white  ants. 
It  may  be  well  to  try  the  effect  of  it  on  some  of  your 
injured  Osage  Orange  plants. 

Yours  respectfully, 

TfiADDEUs  William  Harris. 

Lj’ing  rides  upon  debt’s  back  ;  it  is  hard  to  find  an 
einpt}'  bag  stand  upright. 
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Indian  Corn — Increased  Demand  and  Supply. 

No  country  can  ever  rival  the  United  States  in  the 
production  of  Indian  corn.  And  large  as  is  the  crop 
of  the  whole  States  taken  together,  being,  according  to 
the  census  of  1840,  as  much  as  377,531,875  bushels, 
and  according  to  eeususof  1850,  592,071,104  bushels, 
there  is  good  reason  to  think  that,  were  there  a  demand 
and  a  market  for  it,  thirty,  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  fold 
this  quaniity  could  easily  be  raised.  The  demand, 
even  though  it  should  come  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  be  greatly  increased  at  homo,  could  readily  be 
supplied.  And  as  it  costs  a  gre  it  deal  less  to  produce 
a  bushel  of  corn  than  a  bushel  of  wheat,  (estimates  of 
the  cost  of  production  of  both  have  been  given  in  this 
paper,)  we  might  supply  the  demands  on  such  terms 
as  to  leave  a  handsomely  remunerating  profit  in  the 
hands  of  the  producers. 

We  are  persuaded  that  a  greatly  increased  demand 
might  be  created  if  only  one  or  two  obstacles  were  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  the  way.  The  prejudices  against  the  use  of 
maize  as  an  article  of  food,  which  exist  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  and  more  especially  in 
England,  are  not  without  reasonable  foundation.  Were 
it  not  for  these  prejudices  and  the  causes  which  have 
originated  them,  the  laboring  population  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  a  kind  of  food 
cheaper  and  more  nutritious  than  wheat,  and  of  a  kind 
of  grain  which  holds  out  greater  prospects  of  a.  regular 
supply'  than  any  other. 

The  peculiar  flavor  and  taste  of  corn  meal,  especial¬ 
ly  of  the  3'ellow  variety,  is  one  cause  of  the  European 
dislike  to  this  cereal  or  prejudice  against  it.  But  this 
would  soon  be  overcome,  as  it  has  been  among  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  Europeans  in  this  country,  who  now  gene¬ 
rally  prefer  the  yellow  corn,  the  meal  of  which  has  the 
strongest  flavor. 

HtxQ  great  cause  of  the  dislike  and  prejudice  which 
limit  the  European  demand  for  this  article  is  this  : — 
corn-meal  in  a  good  condition,  is  hardly  ever  to  be 
found.  It  is  very  generally  musty,  showing  that  in¬ 
jury  has  been  sustained  either  in  the  crib,  or  in  the 
granary,  or  vessel  during  transport.  A  considerable 
many  samples  which  were  at.  one  time  examined  on 
Corn-Exchange,  would  have  been  declared  unfit  for 
human  food  in  America.  This  is  the  great  reason  why 
corn  meal  has  not  been  more  extensively  introduced  as 
an  article  of  food  in  England  and  other  countries  of 
Europe,  and  why  the  demand  for  this  staple  article  of 
American  produce  has  not  been  much  greater  than  it  is. 

One  principal  reason  why  corn  and  corn-meal  suffer 
injury  by  heating  or  getting  musty,  is  the  fact  that 
they  naturally — that  is  without  special  pains  in  drying 
— contain  a  large  proportion  of  water  Ripe  corn,  it 
is  said,  contains  about  37  per  cent  of  water,  while  that 
in  a  condition  fit  for  grinding  should  contain  only  from 
l2  to  14,  so  that  25  per  cent,  should  be  previously 
evaporated.  This,  it  is  very  well  known,  is  not  done 
successfully  in  the  crib,  or  before  being  taken  to  mar¬ 
ket  :  on  the  contrary,  corn  is  often  put  up  with  so  much 
moisture  in  the  cobs  and  in  the  soft  oars,  that  even  the 


ripest  ears  can  scarcely  escape  some  injury.  Indeed 
there  is  great  temptation  to  prevent  corn  from  getting 
much  dried,  for  then  there  would  be  a  shrinkage  both 
in  size  and  weight,  and  thus  a  loss,  whether  sold  by 
measure  or  by  weight.  If  corn  is  ground  in  this  im¬ 
perfectly  dry  condition,  it  is  almost  sure  to  heat  and  be 
injaied  on  account  of  the  moisture  which  it  contains. 
Inasmuch  then  as  we  might  sell  to  Europe  much  more 
of  this  article  than  we  do,  if  this  hindrance  were  taken 
out  of  the  way,  it  must  be  evident  that  it  is  short¬ 
sighted  policy  indeed  to  send  either  corn  or  meal  in  a 
condition  in  which  it  is  sure  to  become  injured.  Soma 
who  have  been  at  piiins  to  secure  this  articie  fresh  and 
free  from  injury,  have  been  so  pleased  with  it  in  the 
form  of  cake,  pudding  and  otherwise,  as  to  express 
themselves  as  thoroughly  persuaded  that  it  would  soon 
become  a. favorite  article  of  diet,  if  it  were  only  im¬ 
ported  in  an  uninjured  condition.  Were  it  not  for  the 
slovenliness  shown  in  the  care  of  this  crop,  and  the 
short-sightcii  policy  to  which  we  have  referred,  our 
foreign  market  for  corn  might  have  been  much  greater 
than  what  it  now  is.  To  have  a  greater  demand  and 
a  more  certain  market,  we  must  of  course  pursue  an 
opposite  course.  A  good  articie  will  be  sure  to  find  a 
market ;  whereas  musty  meal  will  always  find  a  dull 
sale. 

The  course  which  would  so  obviously  Ijenefit  our¬ 
selves,  by  ct  eating  a  greater  market  for  our  produce, 
would  also  bo  of  great  benefit  to  others.  Especially 
would  wo  thus  confer  a  benefit  on  the  laboring  popula¬ 
tion  of  England,  by  diminishing  scarcity,  high  prices, 
and  their  consequent  privations  and  sufferings. 

In  closing  this  article  we  would  state  that  a  Mr. 
Bulkley  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  patented  a  kiln  and 
process  for  kiln-drying  corn-meal.  AVhether  any  meal 
or  any  corn  so  dried  has  ever  '  een  sent  to  Europe,  we  are 
not  informed.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  form  Mr.  B. 
himself. 

Wheat  Prospects  as  to  Prices. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundant  harvest  in  England 
and  the  north  of  Europe  generally,  the  English  do  not 
expect  to  obtain  their  wheat  and  bread  at  low  prices, 
nor  to  get  along  without  the  necessity  of  importing 
from  other  countries.  Had  their  own  han  est  proved 
less  bountiful,  nothing  could  have  saved  them  from 
famine  prices.  Old  stocks  w'ere  so  completely  worked 
up  in  all  parts  f  the  world,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  obtain  largo  supplies  from  any  quarter, 
except  at  exorbitant  rates.  The  war  with  Russia  cuts 
them  off  from  their  usual  supplies  from  the  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  Azoff;  and  Holland  and  Belgium  will 
more  probably  require  supplies  for  themselves,  than 
have  any  wheat  or  other  grain  to  spare. 

A  recognition  of  these  facts  has  led  to  a  rise  in  pri¬ 
ces  at  our  latest  advices.  This  advance  is  ascribed  by 
the  best  English  authorities,  not  to  the  effect  of  specu¬ 
lation  and  large  purchases,  but  solely  to  the  supplies 
falling  short  of  the  quantity  needed  for  actual  demands. 
The  trade  is  consequently'  supposed  to  be  in  a  sound 
position,  and  no  prospect  of  any  sudden  reaction  is  on- 
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tertained.  Notwithstanding  an  anxious  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers  to  profit  by  the  high  rates  current, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  bring  forward  sufficient  to 
check  the  rise. 

In  such  a  state  of  the  English  wheat  market,  the 
following  remarks  from  the  leader  in  the  Mark-Lane 
E.xpress  of  Oct.  30,  may  be  interesting  to  some  readers  : 

“That  we  shall  require  Foreign  supplies,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  acknowledged  abundance  of  the  home- 
produce,  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Last  year  the  imports 
of  Wheat  into  the  United  Kingdom,  amounted  to 
4,949,314  qrs.,  and  during  the  six  preceding  years  we 
have  required  3,000,000  qrs.  annually.  At  no  previous 
period  have  old  stocks  been  so  completely  exhausted 
as  they  now  are;  and  making  full  allowance  for  the 
superiority  of  this  year’s  produce,  it  may  still  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  manage  with  a 
smaller  supply  from  abroad  than  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  consuming  annually  for  seven  years  past.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  for  serious  consideration 
where  this  quantitj’  is  to  be  obtained.  Russia  has,  till 
now,  furnished  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  entire 
imports  into  Great  Britain ;  this  resource  is  entirely 
swept  away.  America  has  been  the  next  largest  im¬ 
porting  country.  Can  we  depend  upon  our  usual  supply 
from  thence?  and  what  prices  will  it  need  to  induce 
the  Americans  to  part  with  what  they  themselves  ap¬ 
pear  this  season  to  want  for  their  own  use?  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  answer  these  questions,  but  they  must 
suggest  themselves  to  alt  who  reflect  on  the  future. 

Most  fortunate  is  it  that  we  have  been  blessed  with 
a  bountiful  harvest;  but,  even  with  this  .advantage, 
we  cannot  reckon  on  low  prices  of  food  ;  indeed  we 
consider  the  advance  which  has  taken  place  as  highly 
salutary,  in  as  much  as  it  will  lead  to  economy  in  con¬ 
sumption.  — « — 

Does  Manuring  U.sually  Pay  ? 

That  it  does,  when  employed  with  toler.able  good 
judgment,  can  be  abund.antly  proved  and  established. 
Many,  however,  have  great  doubts  and  uncertainties 
about  the  matter;  and  hence  never  purchase  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  any  marketable  manure,  nor  save  nor  manu¬ 
facture  what  they  might,  without  much  trouble,  at 
home.  The  aggregate  produce  of  the  country  would 
be  much  greater,  and  also  the  prosperity  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  community,  could  these  doubts  and  uncertainties  be 
removed.  For  these  and  other  reasons  it  seems  desira¬ 
ble  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  such  facts  as 
go  to  establish  the  important  truth  that  judicious  ma¬ 
nuring  will  alw.ays  pay, — alwaj'S  well  remunerate  the 
farmer  for  all  the  outlay,  time  or  trouble  expended  in 
this  way  on  his  land. 

In  the  columns  of  the  Times,  (London,)  we  find  a 
statement  of  the  results  of  some  experiments,  made  by 
a  distinguished  agriculturist,  on  the  application  of  ma¬ 
nure  to  wheat.  In  the  center  of  a  50  acre  field,  one 
acre  was  left  without  manure  ;  all  the  rest  of  the  field 
receiving  2  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  per  acre  in  autumn, 
at  the  time  the  seed  was  sown.  The  produce  of  the 
acre  undressed  was  tested  again.st  that  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  one,  which  had  received  Peruvian  guano,  and  the 
result  was  that  one  acre  with  guano  j'ielded  32  bushels 
of  63  lbs.  per  bushel,  while  the  acre  without  manure 
yielded  25i  bushels  of  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  money  value  amounted  to  £2  :  12  :  7  or  about 
813,  while  the  cost  of  2  cwt.  of  guano  in  1853  when 
applied  was  Xl  or  about  85.  There  was,  in  this  case 


then,  a  profit  of  83  from  every  acre  to  which  the  guano 
was  applied,  or  8400  if  the  whole  fifty  acres  had  been 
manured.  There  was  also  a  superior  quality  of  wheat 
produced  on  the  manured  portion  as  shown  by  the 
weight  per  bushel,  and  this  additional  advantage  also 
that  the  wheat  on  the  manured  portion  was  a  week 
earlier  in  ripening  than  the  other. 

A  second  experiment  is  related  which  was  made  to 
test  the  value  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  common  salt  as  a 
top  dressing  to  wheat  in  spring.  A  whole  field,  save 
one  acre  in  the  center,  was  top  dressed  in  Apiil  with  1 
cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  1  cwt.  of  salt  per  acre,  giv¬ 
en  in  two  applications  at  the  interval  of  two  weeks. 
The  result  in  this  case  was  also  extremely  profitable 
One  acre  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  salt  yielded  42  bush¬ 
els,  worth  X13:13;  while  the  acre  without  manure 
yielded  only  30  bushels,  worth  X9  : 15.  The  difference 
between  the  two  acres  tested  was  greater  in  this  than 
in  the  former  case.  The  difierence  in  money  value 
was  nearly  815,  while  the  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
the  1  cwt.  of  salt  together  cost  only  Xl  or  85.  The 
profit  per  acre  in  this  case  was,  therefore,  very  nearly 
810. 

These  experiments  are  not  singular  or  beyond  ordi¬ 
nary  in  their  results.  They  only  corroborate  hundreds 
of  others  made  both  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  But  they  are  well  entitled  to  attention  as  they 
may  serve  to  fix  upon  many  minds  the  impression  that 
farmers  possess  the  power  of  greatly  increasing  both 
the  produce  and  the  profit  of  their  crops.  Indepen¬ 
dently,  indeed,  of  the  consideration  of  profit,  the  results 
of  the  above  experiments  are  interesting.  Here  are 
two  substances  the  application  of  which,  in  certain 
known  quantities,  gives  an  increase,  which  may  bo 
stated,  on  an  average,  of  nearly  one  fourth  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  produce.  Such  an  addition  all  over  a  country  is 
equal  to  the  food  of  one  fourth  of  the  p(ipulation  of 
that  country.  In  England,  it  would  make  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  plenty  and  scarcity,  cheap  bread  and 
dear  bread,  a  steady  prosperity  and  a  constant  drain 
of  gold  for  the  wheat  and  bread-stuff  of  foreign  coun- 

Inquiries. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  a  piece  of  meadow  that 
has  lain  in  grass  about  twelve  years.  The  soil  is  a  san¬ 
dy  loam — rather  moist.  I  think  of  putting  on  about 
twenty  loads  of  yard  manure  (half  cord  to  the  load) 
to  the  acre,  and  plow  it  in  about  six  or  seven  inches 
deep,  and  plant  with  corn. 

And  now  will  it  pay  the  expense  of  a  coat  of  guano 
on  the  furrows  harrowed  in  well,  or  can  I  apply  it  .some 
other  way  to  better  advantage.  How  much  is  it  pro¬ 
fitable  to  put  on,  if  I  use  any  ? 

Will  you  or  some  of  your  numerous  readers  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  benefits  and  the  expense  of  guano  than 
lam,  answer  the  above  through  “The  Cultivator,” 
and  oblige  an  old  Farmer.  Kent,  Conn. 

The  largo  vine  at  Hampton  Court  has  upwards  of 
1600  bunches  of  grapes  this  season,  and  appears  to  be 
in  excellent  health. — Gardener' s  Chronicle. 
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THE  POULTRY  SHOW  AT  UTICA 


A  friend  who  was  present  at  this  exhibition,  furnishes 
us  the  following  notice : 

The  N.  y.  State  Poultry  Show  came  off  at  Utica  last 
week  as  advertised,  at  Mechanic’s  Hall,  a  fine  room 
for  the  purpose.  The  show,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  pro¬ 
bably  not  been  surpassed  by  any  previous  show  in  this 
country. 

The  variety  on  exhibition  was  great — almost  endless, 
and  many  of  the  specimens  beautiful.  Some  oi  the 
largest  contributors  were  D.  S.  Heffron  of  Utica,  E.  E. 
Platt  of  Albany,  and  H.  Johnson  of  Patterson,  N.  J. 

Geo.  Anderson  of  Albany,  Geo.  Snyder  of  Rhine- 
beck,  Mr.  Hart  of  Clinton  and  Mr.  Wright  of  Utica, 
each  exhibited  several  coops. 

John  Giles,  Esq.  of  Woodstock,  Conn.,  exhibited  five 
coops  of  most  rare  and  beautiful  Aquatic  fowls ;  among 
them  was  the  Cereopsis  Goose,  a  great  curiosity,  and 
perhaps  the  only  specimen  in  this  country — a  pair  of 
Egyptian  Geese,  very  peculiar  and  attractive,  and  also 
Rouen,  Black  Java  and  Aylesbury  Ducks.  Mr.  Giles 
has  recently  returned  from  Europe  with  those  and  ma¬ 
ny  other  valuable  and  rare  specimens  of  Aquatic  and 
Gallinaceous  fowls. 

The  large  Asiatic  fowls  were  predominant  in  the 
show,  and  certainly  very  creditably  acquitted  them¬ 
selves,  fully  sustaining  the  reputation  they  have  hereto¬ 
fore  enjoyed.  They  would  have  done  even  more,  had 
not  the  old  birds,  especially  the  males,  appeared  some¬ 
what  to  disadvantage,  not  being  in  full  plumage.  Their 
name  was  legion,  and  their  nomenclature,  generally 
sensible,  being  Grey,  Black,  Buff,  White  or  Dominique 
Shanghai,  as  the  case  might  be.  One  coop,  however, 
of  fine  Grey  Shanghais,  entered  by  T.  B.  Miner  of 
Clinton,  was  prominently  labelled  “Brahma  Pootra.” 

The  Black  Spanish  were  fine,  though  the  committee 
found  but  one  really  pure  bred  bird  of  this  variety,  on 
which  to  bestow  a  premium.  This  was  a  cock  said  to 
have  been  obtained  from  John  Giles,  Esq. 

White  and  Speckled  Dorkings  were  fine.  Gold  and 
Silver  Spangled,  and  Penciled  Hnmburghs,  were  pro¬ 
minent  in  the  house.  All  the  varieties  of  Poland  fowls 


were  on  hand,  and  some  of  them,  especially  the  Silver 
Spangled  Poland,  were  very  superior.  In  short  all  the 
varieties  called  for  by  the  Premium  list,  and  many 
others,  were  out,  and  in  such  character  and  plumage 
as  to  command  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them  : 
but,  unfortunately  for  the  finances  and  reputation  of 
the  society,  the  citizens  of  Utica  manifested  but  very 
little  interest  in  the  show.  The  attendance  was  very 
small,  and  the  receipts  correspondingly  so. 

The  committee  of  gentlemen  to  whom  was  commit¬ 
ted  the  arduous  task  of  deciding  the  comparative 
merits  of  all  the  different  varieties  of  Gallinaceous 
and  Aquatic  fowls,  had  indeed,  a  laborious  task.  They 
were  Francis  Rotch,  John  Giles  and  Daniel  Barker. 
A  Spectator. 

We  have  received  the  Report  of  the  awarding  com¬ 
mittee,  from  which  it  appears  that  of  the  fifty-3i.x  pri¬ 
zes  awarded,  15  first,  one  2d  and  two  3d  prises,  were 
given  to  D.  S.  Heffron,  Utica — six  1st  and  seven  2d,  to 
E.  E.  Platt,  Albany — one  1st  and  four  2d,  to  Thomas 
Wright,  Utica — one  1st,  one  2d  and  one  3d,  to  G.  W. 
Cummings,  Rochester — two  1st  to  A.  A.  Hudson,  Syra¬ 
cuse — one  2d,  to  Geo.  Anderson,  Albany — one  1st,  to 
J.  W.  Herring,  Marcellus — one  2d,  to  T.  B.  Miner, 
Clinton — one  1st  and  one  2d,  to  R.  H.  Van  Rensselaer, 
Morris,  for  Speckled  Dorkings — one  2d,  to  Israel  French 
New-York  Mills — one  1st,  to  J.  F.  Kettle,  Utica — one 
1st,  to  John  Erwin,  Utica — one  1st,  to  R.  H.  Avery, 
Wampsville — two  1st,  to  D.  Burgess,  Winfield — one  1st 
and  one  2d,  to  0.  S.  Cumings,  Trenton  Falls— one  2d, 
to  Oliver  Wilson,  Whitesboro — and  to  F.  'W.  Collins, 
East  Bloomfield,  1st,  for  Pigeons,  and  to  Thomas  Gould, 
Aurora,  the  1st  for  Rabbits. 

Appended  to  the  Report  is  the  following  letter,  which 
explains  itself.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  hear 
complaints — sometimes  loud — of  injustice  done  them  by 
awarding  committees ;  but  we  do  not  remember  before 
to  have  seen  an  instance  where  an  exhibitor  protested 
that  he  had  received  more  than  was  his  due. 

Utica,  Dec.  1,  ia54. 

Sir — In  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Judges  of 
the  late  State  Poultry  Show,  allow  me  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment.  As  appears  from  the  report,  my  birds  have  been 
unusually  successful  in  the  contest  for  premiums,  six¬ 
teen  out  of  twenty  distinct  varieties  exhibited,  being 
so  honored.  This  was  more  than  I  expected,  and  more 
than  I  honestly  think  they  deserved.  And  I  am  strong¬ 
ly  of  the  opinion  that,  had  they  had  more  time,  they 
would  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion  in  two  or 
three  cases.  First,  I  think  Geo.  Ander.son,  of  Albany, 
should  have  received  the  second  premium  on  Buff 
Shanghae  instead  of  myself  I  suspected  that  the 
Clerk  of  the  Committee  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  en¬ 
try,  as  my  birds  stood  immediately  over  Anderson’s,  but 
he  avers  that  he  did  not.  In  some  respects,  I  think, 
Thomas  Wright’s  Sumatra  Games  were  better  than 
mine,  and  should  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  had  they 
awarded  my  birds  the  second  premium,  instead  of  the 
first. 

My  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  fowls  were  awarded 
the  first  premium ;  and  it  is  my  impression  that  had 
they  not  stood  in  a  dark  place,  whore  their  defects  could 
not  well  bo  discerned,  they  would  have  received  no 
premium.  So,  had  I  been  judge,  my  Silver  Pencilled 
Hamburghs  or  Creoles  would  have  received  no  premi¬ 
um  ;  for,  though  their  combs,  earlobes,  and  forms  were 
correct,  there  was  some  defect  in  markings.  L.  M.  Tay. 
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lor  had  the  best  marked  Creoles,  but  the  comb  of  the 
cock  was  defective.  1  therefore,  rcfu.“o  all  the  premi¬ 
ums  awarded  on  the  above  mentioned  birds.  1>.  S 
IIeffuon,  Ex  Pres,  of  the  New- York  State  Poultry 
Society. 

After  the  reading  of  the  lloport  of  the  Judges,  the 
Society  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year,  when  the  following  Board  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  elected. 

President — FRANCIS  ROTCH,  of  Morris. 

Vice-Presidents — C.  W.  Goddard,  Albany;  F.  W. 
Collins,  East  Bloomfield  ;  A.  A.  Hudson,  Syracuse. 

Cor.  Sec’y — R.  C.  McCormick,  Jr.,  Woodhaven, 
L.  I. 

Rec.  Sec'y  Trcas. — C.  M.  Scholefield,  York- 

ville. 

Board  of  Managers — D.  S.  Iloft'ron,  Utica;  Sam’l 
T.  Taberg,  Dutchess ;  P.  F.  Peck,  Yonkers  ;  R.  C.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  New- York  ;  M.  M  Kimmey,,  Cedar  Hill  ; 
George  St.  George,  York  Milks;  Thos  Gould,  Aurora  ; 
G.  Pitts,  Honeoye  ;  R.  H.  Van  Rcns.selaer,  Alorris; 
Mr.  Haight,  Rochester ;  G.  Mallons,  Macedon;  S.  V. 
C.  Van  Rensselaer.  Claverack;  L.  M  Taylor,  Utica; 
N.  S.  Smith,  BufiTalo ;  G.  W  Herring,  Marcellus  ; 
Geo.  Anderson,  Albany  ;  E.  Giles,  Sauquoit ;  M.  Vas- 
sar,  Po’keepsie  ;  Eiihu  Burritt,  Burdett;  Leroy  Mow- 
ry,  Greenwich. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Mana¬ 
gers  appoint  the  next  Exhibition  of  the  Society  at  Al- 
banjq  at  the  same  time  that  the  Winter  Show  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  is  held,  in  February,  1856. 

NEW  METHOD  OF  DECAPITATING  POULTRY. 

Take  a  turkey  for  instance,  and  wrap  him  up  whole 
length  in  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth,  leaving  the  head  out, 
and  lasli  him  fore  and  aft  with  a  cord  sufficiently  strong. 
Then  decapitate  with  a  sharp  hatchet  on  a  firm  block. 
By  these  means  the  executioner  is  spared  from  witness¬ 
ing  those  fearful  gyrations  so  alarming  to  the  beholder, 
when  a  turkey  dies,  and  he  also  follows  the  advice  of 
Isaac  Walton,  the  affectionate  angler,  on  baiting  the 
hook,  “treats  them  as  though  he  loved  them.”  Our 
thanksgiving  turkey  relished  better  than  usual,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  discovery.  S.  B.  S. 

GAPES  IN  CHICKENS. 

I  have  never  known  a  case  of  it  among  my  poultry, 
and  I  think  your  cosrespondent’s  remarks  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  in  the  November  number,  are  correct.  S.  B.  S. 

Cure  for  Gapes. — We  have  a  Shanghae  rooster 
about  15  months  old.  About  a  month  ago,  he  got  the 
gapes — the  first  grown  fowl  I  over  knew  to  have  that 
disease.  He  continued  to  get  worse,  until  we  feared  he 
would  die.  IVe  then  applied  spirits  of  turpentine,  as 
recommended  in  a  late  no.  of  “  The  Cultivator,”  and 
it  cured  him  entirely.  C.  Dingman.  Minden. 


DISEASES  IN  POULTRY. 

Various  remedies  have  been  offered  for  different  dis¬ 
eases  in  poultry.  I  have  one  remedy  in  all  cases,  for 
all  ages  and  all  kinds.  Whenever  any  one  of  them 
seems  out  of  sorts,  I  administer  water  with  a  teaspoon, 
as  hot  as  I  think  they  can  bear  it,  at  two  or  three  dif¬ 
ferent  times;  also  bathe  the  feet  in  it,  and  keep  them 
without  food  and  away  from  the  cold,  till  thej’  begin 
to  brighten  up,  which  they  generally  do  in  the  course 


of  a  day.  Some  die.  I  treated  a  fine  young  tuikey 
in  this  way  which  was  nearly  killed  by  an  accidental 
blow  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Fowls  affected  with  indi¬ 
gestion, (indicated  most  readily  by  frequent  attempts  to 
swallow)  should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  practicable. 

I  am  not  advocating  hydropathy,  but  I  think  many 
human  diseases  could  be  cured  in  the  same  manner. 
S.  B.  S. 

— — - >•« - - 
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APPLE  CUSTARD  TIES. 

To  one  pound  of  apple,  add  one  pound  of  sugar  and 
one-fourth  pound  of  butter.  Simmer  them  together, 
and  let  them  cool.  Then  add  ten  eggs,  well-beaten, 
and  one  quart  of  sweet  cream.  Nutmeg  and  spice  to 
your  taste.  Mix  well  and  bake  with  one  crust.  A 
Young  Housekeeper. 

ELASTIC  VARNISH  POR  LEATHER. 

We  find  the  following  recipe  for  such  a  varnish,  go¬ 
ing  the  rounds  of  the  papers.  So  little  dependence  can  be 
safely  put  in  these  flying  prescriptions,  recipes,  &o,  that 
it  would  confer  a  favor  on  many  of  your  readers  to  know 
on  good  authority  something  in  relation  to  this  pre¬ 
paration.  It  is  as  follows  : — “Take  two  parts  by  weight 
of  resin  and  one  of  India  rubber,  and  heat  them  in  an 
earthenware  vessel  till  they  are  fused  together  ;  stir 
together  after  this  till  they  are  quite  cold,  or  add  a 
little  boiled  linseed  oil  when  nearly  cold.” 

Now  as  this,  or  something  like  this,  would  be  very 
likely  to  be  an  excellent  elastic  and  water-proof  ap¬ 
plication,  to  leather,  it  would  be  a  favor  and  benefit 
conferred  on  the  public  if  any  one  acquainted  with 
this  or  a  similar  application, would  say  what  they  know 
certainly  of  its  merits,  best  modes  of  application, 
whether  sticky  when  put  on  harness,  &c.  &c.  0. 

HOW  TO  SALT  PORK  SO  AS  TO  KEEP. 

Every  experienced  farmer  is  familiar  with  the  follow¬ 
ing,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  beginners  : 

Cut  your  pork  up,  the  strips  clear  of  ribs  six  inches 
wide  ;  let  it  lay  over  night.  Next  day  salt  as  follows  : 
sprinkle  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  well  with  coarse  salt 
— Turk’s  island  or  some  other  good  kind  ;  put  in  a  lay¬ 
er  of  meat  set  on  edge,  )iacked  as  close  as  possible  ; — 
then  another  layer  of  salt,  and  so  on  till  your  meat  is 
all  in  the  barrel.  Then  I  take  common  eastern,  or  lake 
salt  as  it  is  called,  and  make  a  brine  as  strong  as  it  can 
be  made;  let  it  stand  two  or  three  days  and  then  pour 
off  the  clean  brine,  and  then  put  it  on  the  meat,  and  it 
is  safe.  Keep  it  under  brine  by  placing  a  weight  on 
it. 

One  bushel  of  coarse  salt  is  enough  for  the  side  meat 
f  six  good  hogs. 

After  trying  almost  all  methods  to  keep  smoked  hams 
without  success,  I  have  the  last  four  years  kept  them 
with  success  b}’  the  following  pdan. 

Put  a  layer  of  fine  dry  charcoal,  then  a  layer  of 
hams,  then  charcoal,  and  so  on.  No  bugs  or  skippers 
or  mould  ever  touch  them. 

Keep  in  a  dry  and  cool  place,  and  they  will  keep 
perfectly  sweet,  if  in  good  order  when  put  down. — Ex. 

Slippery  w.-vlks. — Dash  water  on  them,  and  then 
throw  on  an  inch  or  two  of  snow,  and  they  will  cease 
to  be  slipipery. 
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This  Is  a  beautiful  hardy  flowering  shrub,  from  Ja¬ 
pan.  Flowers,  white,  in  May  and  June — is  a  free 
bloomer,  and  w'orthy  a  place  in  all  shrubberies. 

DOUBLE  FLOWERS. 

The  London  Horticultural  Cabinet  of  1847,  as  quoted 
in  Hovey’s  Magazine,  says  that  merely  planting  the 
fresh  seeds  of  double  flowers  does  not  at  all  insure  dou¬ 
ble  flowers  again,  nor  even  increase  the  liability  over 
any  other  seed  similarly  used.  But  that,  to  obtain 
them,  the  seed  must  be  kept  several  years,  or  to  the 
extreme  verge  of  vitality,  when  their  vegetating  pow¬ 
er  or  vital  force  has  become  nearly  expended,  and  that 
this  will  result  in  those  imperfect  or  unnatural  produc¬ 
tions  known  as  double  flowers.  In  the  words  of  the 
article  alluded  to, — 

If,  after  having  gathered  the  seeds  of  Malcomia  an¬ 
nua,  or  Ten-weeks’  stock,  we  sow  them  immediately 
afterwards,  the  greate.st  number  of  the  seedlings  will 
produce  single  flowers,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  if  we 
preserve  these  same  seeds  for  3  or  4  years,  and  then 
sow  them,  we  shall  find  double  flowmrs  upon  nearly  all 
the  plants.  To  explain  this  phenomenon,  we  say,  that 
in  keeping  a  seed  for  several  years,  we  fatigue  it  and 
weaken  it.  Then,  when  wo  place  it  in  a  suitable  soil, 
we  change  its  natural  state,  and  from  a  wild  plant 
make  it  a  cultivated  one.  AVhat  proves  our  position  is, 
that  plants,  in  a  wild  state,  shedding  their  seeds  natu- 
rall}',  and  sowing  them  as  soon  as  they  fall  to  the 
ground,  yet  in  a  long  sucession  of  time  scarcely  ever 
produce  plants  with  double  flowers.  Wo  thiuk  then, 
after  what  we  have  said,  that  whenever  a  gardener 
wishes  to  obtain  double  flowers,  he  ought  not  to  .sow  the 
seeds  till  after  having  kept  them  for  as  long  a  time  ns 
possible.  This  practice  ought  to  bo  observed  with  all 
plants  that  we  wi.sli  should  produce  double  flowers,  for 
all  varieties  of  the  Brompton  stocks.  Ten-week  stocks, 


and  others  of  the  same  kind,  there  is  no  doubt  that  to 
flower  them  well  thej'  .should  be  sown  in  autumn  in 
well-worked  soil,  taken  up  when  the  cold  we.'ither  conies 
and  kept  under  a  frame  during  the  winter.  In  the 
spring  they  may  be  planted  out  again,  when  they  will 
flower  magnificently,  and  yield  an  abundant  harvest  of 
seeds.  If  you  have  not  a  frame  at  your  disposal,  you 
may  obtain  the  same  result,  by  sowing  the  seeds  at  the 
end  of  February,  under  a  south  wall,  for  example. 
The  principles  that  we  have  admitted  above  are  just 
as  applicable  to  melons  and  all  plants  of  that  family. 
We  admit,  like  many  other  observers,  that  melon  plants 
obtained  from  seeds  the  preceding  year  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce,  and  do  produce,  really  vigorous  shoots,  with  much 
foliage  ;  but  verj'  few  fruitful  flowers  appear  on  such 
plants;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  sow  obi 
seeds,  we  obtain  an  abundance  of  very  large  fruit. 
In  fact,  in  all  varieties  of  the  melon  the  seeds  should 
always  be  kept  from  three  to  eight  years,  before  being 
sown,  if  we  would  obtain  fine  fruit,  and  plenty  of  it. 

Can  any  of  our  skillful  and  observant  gardeners 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  statement  ?  It  would  be  an 


easy  thing  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  If  true  with  regard 
to  melons  and  cucumbers,  it  ought  to  be  known  more 
widely,  and  it  may  be  easily  proved  by  trying  the  ex¬ 
periment  wUh  a  feio  repetitions  with  old  and  new  seed, 
planted  in  equal  quantities  and  under  similar  ciicum- 
staiices  in  all  respects. 

Fair  and  Productive  Apples. 


The  McLellan. — Every  day,  almost,  brings  up 
some  new  variety  of  apple,  highly  recommended  for  its 
good  qualities.  On  examination,  we  usually  find  these 
new  sorts  overrated,  and  that  at  best,  they  are  a  little, 
perhaps  a  very  little  below  the  point  entitling  them  to 
cultivation.  They  are  almost  worthy  of  attention. 
Up  to  this  “poini  of  decided  value,"  although  there 
are  very  many  candidates,  few  ever  reach;  like  the 
many  thousand  men  now  living  who  are  looking  towards 
the  Presidency,  but  very  few  get  there — (although  we 
must  admit  that  in  the  latter  instance,  unlike  the  form¬ 
er,  the  best  rarely  get  the  highest.) 

The  character  of  our  seasons  and  the  success  of  the 
apple  crop,  seem  to  point  towards  a  still  further  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  list  of  those  worthy  of  general  adoption. 
A  large  portion  of  such  as  in  flavor  w'ould  be  entitled  to 
the  term  “  very  good,”  if  not  “best,”  are  becoming 
either  unproductive,  or  very  scabby.  This  is  enough 
to  spoil  the  reputation  of  any  fruit,  no  matter  what 
may  be  its  excellence  in  quality.  Whenever,  there¬ 
fore,  a  new  variety  is  brought  forward,  the  first  ques¬ 
tion,  after  inquiring  its  quality,  should  be,  “Is  it  fair 
and  productive  through  all  seasons'?  ’ 

Among  those  varieties  which  answer  this  question 
in  the  aflirraative,  are  the  Sops  of  Wine,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh,  Porter,  Lowell,  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Talraan  Sweeting,  Roxbury  Ru.sset,  Peck’s 
Pleasant,  Fall  Orange,  and  a  few  others,  some  of  which 
although  not  of  the  highest  quality,  yet  are  so  fair  and 
prcduclivo  as  to  stand  high  on  the  list  for  real  value. 
The  McLellan,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  will  probably 
come  in  the  same  list.  This  variety  was  first  described 
in  the  Ilorticullurist  in  1847,  about  which  time  we 
received  specimens  from  Connecticut,  its  native  locali- 
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the  McLellan  Apple. 

ty,  through  the  hands  of  Charles  Downing,  and  had 
an  oppor  unity  of  testing  its  quality.  H.  S.  Ramsdell, 
of  Thompson,  Ct.,  who  first  brought  it  into  notice,  says 
(according  to  the  Horticulturist,)  that  it  is  as  good  a 
bearer  as  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  Roxbury 
Russet,  and  that  it  gives  crops  of  fine  fruit  when  the 
usual  apple  crop  is  exceedingly  small.  He  also  states 
that  it  has  borne  good  crops  when  these  two  celebrated 
sorts  have  failed.  The  tree  is  a  moderate  grower. 

The  following  description  was  prepared  from  the 
specimens  before  us ;  Rather  large,  nearly  round, 
faintly  inclining  to  oblong ;  skin  smooth,  very  hand¬ 
somely  colored  with  short  broken  stripes,  and  finely 
mottled,  with  a  bright  pure  red,  on  a  yellow  ground  , 
stalk  one'half  to  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  in  a 
moderately  deep  cavity ;  calyx  in  a  moderate  wavy 
basin.  Sometimes  both  cavity  and  basin  are  rather 
deep.  Flesh  nearly  white,  very  tender,  fine  grained, 
with  a  very  agreeable,  slightly  sub-acid,  but  not  very 
rich  flavor.  Season,  first  half  of  winter. 

Accuracy  and  Guess-Work  in  Draining. 

In  order  that  the  fine  and  delicate  net-work  of  fibres 
which  constitute  the  smaller  roots  of  every  plant,  may 
extend  freely  through  the  soil,  and  be  fed  liberally 
with  the  nourishment  they  need,  the  soil  must  be  mel¬ 
low  and  porous,  and  moderately  moist.  If  the  ground 
is  hard,  they  caunot  easily  penetrate  it;  if  too  dry, 
they  cannot  get  nourishment  from  it ;  and  if  soaked 
with  water,  they  can  no  more  grow  than  a  hill  of  corn 
planted  in  the  bottom  of  a  pond. 

Now,  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  assert  that  the  best 
way  to  prevent  land  from  becoming  too  dry,  is  to  drain 
it ;  yet  such  is  the  fact.  A  soil  that  is  deluged  in 
spring,  has  the  particles  which  the  frost  of  winter  has 
crumbled,  packed  together  again  like  a  bod  of  mortar. 
It  thus  loses  its  sponge-like  character,  and  cannot  hold 
the  water  which  fills  it.  It  dries  and  hardens  like  a 
brick  as  the  hot  weather  approaches.  It  can  neither 


retain  a  useful  amount  of  moisture) 
nor  allow  the  fine  rootlets  to  penetrate 
its  hardened  mass.  It  has  become,  in 
short,  every  way  unfitted  for  the  sus¬ 
tenance  and  growth  of  crops. 

What  a  striking  contrast  there  is  in 
the  two  ways  by  which  land  becomes 
dry,  whether  by  the  slow  process  of 
spontaneou.s  drying,  or  by  the  rapid 
/artificial  mode  through  tubular  tiles. 
In  the  former  case,  the  thousands  of 
barrels  of  surplus  water  which  fill  a 
single  acre  of  soil,  must  ooze  drop  by 
drop  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
field  before  it  can  escape  at  the  lower 
side,  or  be  gradually  dried  up  by  the 
almost  imperceptible  process  of  spon¬ 
taneous  evaporation,  during  the  weeks 
of  warm  weather  that  follow  the  rains 
of  spring.  But  on  a  well  drained  field, 
the  escaping  water  sweeps  rapidly 
from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the  other, 
through  the  smooth  tubes  of  evenly  laid  tile,  and  the 
whole  process  is  accomplished  within  a  few  hours. 

These  advantages  are  fully  known  to  some  of  our 
best  farmers,  and  is  demonstrated  in  their  practice,  and 
we  need  not  dwell  longer  upon  them.  But  there  is  one 
part  of  the  process  of  draining,  that  has  been  perform¬ 
ed  very  much  at  hap-hazard,  even  by  the  most  skillful 
managers.  We  mean  here  the  total  want  of  calcula¬ 
tion,  as  to  the  amount-  of  water  to  be  conveyed  ofiF 
through  the  proposed  ditch,  and  consequently  an  entire 
absence  of  any  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  size  of 
the  tubular  tile  required.  It  is  our  purpose  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  to  point  out  how  this  calculation  can  bo 
easily  performed,  so  that  every  operator  may  deter¬ 
mine  with  much  certainty  beforehand,  whether  his 
pipes  will  be  likely  to  be  nearly  empty  on  the  one  hand, 
or  be  insufificient  to  carry  off  all  the  water,  on  the  other. 

The  first  question  is,  how  shall  we  know  how  much 
water  a  given  drain  is  expected  to  carry.  This  may  be 
determined  if  we  know  the  circumstances.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  no  more  water  occupies  the  soil  th.an  that  which 
falls  upon  it,  we  may  assume  that  not  over  two  inches 
in  depth  will  at  any  time  constitute  the  surplus.  Few 
rains  or  snow-meltings  ever  amount  to  this  depth ;  and 
as  a  part  is  needed  on  the  land,  this  will  be  a  safe  es¬ 
timate  for  extreme  cases.  Now,  two  inches  of  rain 
would  be  about  700  hogsheads  per  acre,  which  ought 
to  be  discharged  at  furthest  in  4S  hours  of  time.  On  a 
square  ten-acre  lot,  with  drains  33  feet  apart,  each 
drain  would  therefore  be  required  to  carry  off  half  of 
this  amount  of  water — that  is,  from  a  strip  of  land  two 
rods  wide  and  forty  rods  long.  This  would  be  about 
175  hogsheads  in  24  hours.  The  size  of  the  pipe  re¬ 
quired  must  depend  greatly  on  the  slope  of  the  field ; 
and  to  determine  this  under  all  the  varying  circum¬ 
stances  the  following  general  rule  will  be  found  of 
much  value  : — 

Let  L,  represent  the  tube  of  the  drain,  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  figure,  (Fig.  1.)  The  letter  H  may  represent, 
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Fig.  1. 

algebraically,  the  amount  of  descent  in  the  drain,  and 
D  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  It  is  required  to  find  the 
quantity  represented  by  Q  which  will  be  discharged  in 
one  second.  The  length  and  height  being  given  in  feet, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  inches,  the  formula, 
expressing  the  rule,  when  the  quantity  is  required  in 
gallons,  is  simply  as  follows  : 

To  make  this  rule  intelligible  to  all,  take  the  follow¬ 
ing  example : 

Q=  0.608  V(D»?) 

Let  L  =  80  rods  or  1320  feet. 

“  10  feet. 

“  D  =  2  inches. 

“  Q  =  gallons. 

Then  Q  =0.608  732  X —)=0. 29. 

This  may  be  thus  expressed  in  words : — Divide  the 
height  (10)  by  the  length  (1320)  which  gives  ", 
multiply  this  quotient  by  the  fifth  power  of  the  diame¬ 
ter  (fifth  power  of  2  =  32) ;  extract  the  square  root  of 
the  product,  which  being  multiplied  by  0.G08,  will  give 
0.29,  the  number  of  gallons  discharged  in  one  second 
of  time.  This  would  be  17  gallons  per  minute,  1020  gal¬ 
lons  per  hour,  or  24,480  gallons  or  390  hogsheads  in  24 
hours,  being  twice  as  fast  as  would  be  required  to  car¬ 
ry  off  the  175  hogsheads  already  estimated  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  In  other  words,  land  sloping  10  feet  in  40  rods, 
with  two-inch  tubular  tile,  will  afford  drainage  from 
the  heaviest  floodings,  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Where  the  slope  is  greater  than  this,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  smalle.st  tile  now  manufactured  may  be  safe¬ 
ly  employed. 

There  are  circumstances,  however,  affording  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  estimate.  AVhen  the  water  from  rains 
pours  down  from  the  sides  of  higher  land  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  part  subjected  to  drainage,  an  additional 
allowance  must  be  made,  according  to  this  increased 
amount.  Springs  will  also  modify  the  estimate. 

Where  main  drains  are  employed  to  receive  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  several  ordinary  drains,  the  preceding  rule 
will  enable  any  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  arithme¬ 
tic,  to  determine  with  precision  the  size  of  tile  needed, 
it  being  only  necessary  to  ascertain  previously  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  surface,  and  the  amount  of  descent. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  apply  this  rule  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  a  level  must  be  used  to  find  the  descent 
Where  this  is  considerable,  the  simple  contrivance 
shown  by  Fig.  2  will  answer  every  practical  purpose, 
being  merely  a  common  square,  placed  in  a  slit  in  the 
top  of  a  staff,  brought  to  a  level  by  means  of  the  plumb 
lino,  and  fastened  by  a  screw.  A  cup  of  water  at 
tached  to  the  rod,  for  the  plumb  to  dip  in,  will  prevent 
its  being  blown  about  by  the  wind,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  will  move  freely.  Where  greater  accuracy  is 
required,  as  in  long  and  nearly  level  ditches,  the  “wa¬ 
ter  level”  may  be  used.  It  may  bo  made  of  a  lead 
tube  about  three  feet  long,  bent  up  an  inch  or  two  at 


Fig.  2. 

each  end,  and  stiffened  by  fastening  te  a  wooden  bar, 
A,  B  {Fig.  3).  Into  each  end  is  cemented,  with 


Fig  3. 

sealing-wax,  a  small  and  thin  phial  with  the  bottom 
broken  off,  so  that  when  the  tube  is  filled  with  water  it 
may  rise  freely  into  the  phials.  If  the  tube  be  now 
filled  with  water  colored  with  cochineal  or  any  dye¬ 
stuff,  and  then  placed  upon  the  tripod,  C,  by  looking 
across  the  two  surfaces  of  liquid  in  the  phials,  an  ac¬ 
curate  level  may  be  obtained.  When  not  in  use,  a 
a  cork  is  placed  into  each  phial.  “Sights”  of  equal 
height,  fastened  to  pieces  of  cork  floating  on 
the  water,  as  .«hown  in  Fig.  4,  give  a  more 
distinct  lino  for  the  e3’e.  The  sights  are  form¬ 
ed  of  fine  threads  or  hairs  stretched  across  the 
square  openings.  To  ascertain  whether  these 
threads  are  both  of  equal  heights  above  the 
water,  let  a  mark  bo  made  where  they  inter¬ 
sect  some  distant  object ;  then  reverse  the  in¬ 
strument,  or  turn  it  end  for  end,  and  observe  whether 
the  threads  cross  the  same  mark.  If  they  do,  the  in¬ 
strument  is  correct ;  but  if  they  do  not,  then  one  of  the 
sights  must  be  raised  or  lowered  until  it  becomes  so. 

Sugar  Consumed. — It  is  said  there  are  750,000 
000  pounds  of  cane  sugar,  and  27,000,000  of  maple 
sugar  consumed  every  year  b}'  the  people  of  the  Union 
— besides  molasses  and  honey. 
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Foot-Rot  in  Sheep. 


The  following  nrticlc  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express, 


contains  a  full  description  of  this  foimidable  and  in¬ 
fections  malady,  and  may  enable  some  of  our  younger 
readers  to  detect  it  and  to  apply  promptly  the  proper 
remedy. 

We  copy  the  mode  of  treatment  here  recommended  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  a  much  better,  simpler,  and 
cheaper  mode,  introduced  some  years  since  'oith  great 
success,  by  IIumthky  Howland,  Esq.  of  Aurora, 
Cayuga  Co.  N.  Y.  (who  has  kept  an  average  of  2000 
sheep  for  the  last  20  year.s,)  and  fir.st  noticed  in  the 
Cultivator  in  184G.  We  may  licre  remark,  that  this 
remedy,  had  it  been  earlier  known,  would  have  saveil 
him  some  thousands  of  dollars;  and  others  who  have 
been  since  induced  to  try  it  from  that  i  ccoMimendation, 
assure  us  that  it  is  incomparably  superior  to  any  other 
remedy  they  have  tried.  Ttie  second  season  of  its  ap- 
p!  cation  in  the  flock  of  II  Howland,  it  diminished  the 
disease  from  thirty  per  cent  to  one  per  cent,  or  in  other 
words,  only  one  sheep  was  affected  with  it  where  thirty 
had  been  before.  Subsequently  it  wholly  eradicated 
the  disease;  while  other  flocks  in  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood,  untreated,  remained  as  badly  affected  as  ever. 

The  remedy  consists  .simply  in  mixing  flour  sulphur 
with  the  salt  given  to  the  sheep,  in  a  proportion  just 
sutfioient  to  discolor  perceptibly  the  .salt;  or  about  one 
eightieth  part.  Sulphur  may  bo  had  in  Now- York  city 
at  a  wholesale  price  about  one-fourth  of  that  com¬ 
monly  charged  by  the  pound,  making  the  sulphur  and 
labor  of  application  not  over  two  cents  per  head. 

From  some  experiments  we  have  made  with  other 
diseases  of  a  similar  character,  we  should  much  pre¬ 
fer  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  to  any  other  applica¬ 
tion,  whore  the  local  virulence  of  the  disease  is  such 
as  to  render  local  treatment  necessary,  in  addition  to 
the  sulphur,  especially  in  ease  of  fine  and  costly  ani¬ 


the  hoof  takes  place,  and  if  neglected,  destroying  the 
muscles  and  sinews,  and  attacking  even  the  bones  of 
the  feet  ;  in  which  condition  the  poor  animal  moves 
about  on  its  knees,  or  helplessly  lies  down,  the  whole 
system  gradually  becomes  poisoned,  and  although  ge¬ 
nerally  with  unimpaired  appetite,  it  wastes  away  until 
death  releases  it  from  sufieiing. 

The  worst  form  of  this  disease  is  not  so  often  D)et 
with  in  the  coarser  Merino  flocks,  as  in  those  where 
every  care  is  taken  in  impioving  the  fineness  and 
quality  of  wool,  liy  which  means  they  are  rendered 
more  susceptible  to  the  changes  of  temperature  and 
weather.  It  is  of  a  very  infectious  nature,  if  pioper 
precaution  be  not  taken,  spreading  through  an  entiie 
flock  in  a  month  or  two,  and  is  often  introduced  by 
meiely  di'i\ ing  sound  sheep  over  land  rshere  diseased 
sheep  have  been  a  short  time  previous]}’. 

I’recaution  is  the  oldest  and  best  remedy  ;  but  tho¬ 
rough  cleanliness,  w'iiolesome  food,  and  attention  to  the 
flock  in  wet  .and  inclement  weather,  will  not  alwaj’s 
keep  t  ho  disease  a  way,  as  long  as  there  are  so  many 
channels  for  introducing  it  ;  should  it  exi-t  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  the  shepherd  mu.st  keej)  a.  vigilant  eye  on  liis 
flock  ;  a  sheep  observod  to  be  lame  must  be  immediate¬ 
ly  examined.  If  a  small  eruption  or  pimple  appears 
on  the  skin  between  the  hoofs  (coronet),  and  the  loot 
is  unnaturally  hot,  the  disease  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  and  no  time  iiiu.^t  be  lost  in  applying  a  remedy  ; 
the  diseased  sheep  must  be  kept  by  itself,  and  all  the 
flock  very  carefully  e.xamined. 

With  a.  slieep  knife  remo\e  the  scab  or  pimjjle,  clean 
out  the  wound  to  the  sound  flesh,  wash  it  with  salt  and 
water,  and  then  do  it  over  with  strong  nitric  acid.  If 
the  disease  has  adyaneed  under  the  horn  of  the  hoof, 
ail  the  unsound  flesh,  together  with  the  horn,  must  be 
carefully  removed,  the  wound  washed  out  with  brine, 
and  strung  nitric  acid  applied  ;  some  recommend  using 
sulphate  of  copper  instead  of  brine,  and  butter  of  an¬ 
timony  in  the  place  of  nitric  acid;  but  witli  the  biine 
and  acid  a  cure  is  generally  efl'ected  in  eight  or  nine 
days.  Another  remedy  is,  a  concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium  di.ssolved  in  water;  after  tlie  feet 
are  well  washed  and  cleansed,  and  all  di.-eased  parts 
removed,  they  are  carefully  painted  over  with  the  chlo¬ 
ride,  as  far  as  the  ankle-joint,  using  a  suiall  painter’s 
brush  fur  the  purpose  :  and  it  is  best  to  apply  it  also  to 
those  which  have  only  heat  in  their  feet.  It  is  a  sufe 
and  good  reined}’. 


mals. 

Flockraasfers  in  Germany  separate  the  diseases  in¬ 
cidental  to  the  foot  of  the  sheep  into  two  kinds — ^infec¬ 
tious  and  non-infection.s ;  or  better,  into  the  virulent 
and  the  mild  foot-rot;  for  although  the  common  foot- 
rot  is  there  considered  by  some  a.s  non-infcctious,  it  is 
perhaps  only  cuiuparatively  so,  being  attended  with 
little  or  no  danger,  and  often  disapjiearing  without  the 
application  of  a  remedy,  although  through  neglect  it 
may  dogener.itc  into  the  virulent  or  infectious  state. 
The  following  remarks  relate,  I  think,  to  the  disease 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Watkins,  and  whieli  he  supposes  to 
have  been  introduced  into  England  of  late  years;  in 
Germany,  they  trace  its  origin  in  that  country  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Merino  sheep.  It  first  .«h.'>w’s  itself 
in  the  limping  gait  of  the  animal,  which  grailualiy  in¬ 
creases;  generally  commencing  wilh  one  of  the  fore¬ 
feet,  afterward  both  are  affected,  and  at  last  this  lame¬ 
ness  extendi  to  the  hinder  feet,  with  increasing  bodily 
weakness. 

The  diseased  foot  is  hot,  and  is  often  swollen  round 
the  hoof,  which  is  more  open  or  wider  apart  than  on 
the  sound  foot,  and  tlie  skin  of  the  coronet  is  inflamed. 
An  unpleasant  smelling  humor  exiide.s,  which  thickens 
on  expo.sure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  not  only  inflames 
and  destroys  the  immediately  surrounding  skin,  but 
often  penetrates  between  the  horn  of  the  hoof  and  the 
foot  its  elf,  the  liorny  part  partially  separating  fioin  tlie 
flesli  ;  and  in  the  worst  cases  an  entire  separation  of 


Permanent  Pastures  and  Re-Seeding. 


Many  skillful  graziers  prefer  old  and  permanent  pas¬ 
tures  to  those  which  have  been  newly  seeded,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  tho  reputed  superiority  of  the  fine  and  soft 
grass  of  the  former,  to  the  coarse  and  harsh  food  from 
the  latter.  AVe  have  long  since  been  convinced  that 
tho  great  reason  of  this  difference  is  owing  to  the  thin 
and  scanty  seeding  which  new  grass  lands  commonly 
receive,  and  which  infallibly  causes  a  largo  and  coarse 
growth,  if  tho  land  possesses  any  fertility.  A\'e  liavo 
ascertained  by  actual  experiment  that  by  trijiling  the 
usual  quantity  of  seed,  tho  grass  is  not  only  fine  and 
agreeable  to  cattle,  but  that  it  is  about  doubled  in 
quantity. 

Permanent  pastures,  in  this  country,  after  remaining 
niibruken  for  many  years,  usually  decline  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  their  product.  This  is  not  only  tho  case  on  up¬ 
land,  but  generally  so  on  loivland,  or  on  what  is  called 
Jlats  or  intervale,  with  tho  exception  of  such  as  is  an¬ 
nually  overflowed,  and  receives  by  this  means  a  deposit 
of  enriching  mud,  and  often  an  aecidenta-  re-seeding. 

'  AVe  have  never  known  a  single  instance  where  iinflood- 
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French  Merino  Buck,  Washington. 

Imported  by  J.  C.  Tainfor,  of  Connecticut ;  owned  by  Wm.  G.  Wise,  Fleming,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ed  lands  did  not  decrease  in  the  amount  of  their  crops 
after  lying  long  in  meadow  or  pasture. 

In  corroboration  of  these  views,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  what  appears  to  be  an  excellent  way  of 
treating  such  lands  as  we  have  spoken  of,  we  copy  the 
following  communication,  which  appeareil  in  a  late 
number  of  the  New  England  Farmer: — 

Mr.  Editor — Feeling  deeply  interested  in  the  im- 
prov'omont  of  agriculture,  I  e.steein  it  a  privilege,  a? 
well  as  a  duty,  to  make  known  what  I  think  to  be  an 
improvement,  that  others  who  are  situated  on  like  soils 
may  profit  by  my  experience.  Corn  and  hay  are  the 
two  most  reliable  crops  in  this  region  ;  and  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  most  of  them  with  the  least  e.xpense,  is  what 
we  ought  to  study.  A  part  of  my  land  is  too  wet  for 
common  cultivation,  but  good  for  baj'.  I  find  it  most 
profitable  to  turn  it  up  once  in  four  or  five*  year.s.  I 
have  tried  plowing  in  September  and  seeding  down, 
and  have  succeeded  well.  For  a  number  of  years  past 
I  have  practiced  taking  off  one  crop  of  corn,  and  then 
seeding  down  to  gras.s,  which  I  think  is  much  more  pro¬ 
fitable.  My  method  has  been  to  turn  up  the  land  in 
the  fall,  laying  it  off  in  beds  about  two  rods  wide,  and 
nut  the  manure  in  compact  heaps  near  enough  to  trans¬ 
port  it  by  hand.  So  that  I  need  no  team  but  a  horse  to 
go  upon  it  in  the  spring  ;  by  this  moans  I  can  plant 
about  as  early  as  common  land.  As  soon  as  the  corn 
is  hard  enough  to  ripen  on  the  stalk,  I  cut  it  up,  carry 
it  off  and  stock  it  and  sow  the  land  with  grass  seed 
immediately,  always  spreading  on  a  small  coat  of  com¬ 
post  manure.  By  this  method  I  have  never  failed  of 
getting  a  good  crop  of  corn,  and  can  get  the  land 
smooth  and  suitable  for  good  mowing  with  little  labor. 
By  this  management  I  think  I  can  obtain  as  much 
corn  from  my  low  land  as  from  my  high,  and  keep  it  in 
good  order  for  hay.  Thomas  II.^skell.  Gloucester. 

The  Orescent  Hay-Knife. 

Messrs.  Editors— I  enclose  to  you  the  plan  and 
description  of  a  useful  hay  knife,  which  I  would  thank 
you  to  insert  in  the  Cultivator.  After  using  for  seve- 
^  ral  years  variou.sly  formed  hay  knives,  and  among  the 
rest  one  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y,  and  finding  no  one 
which  fully  pleased  me,  I  contrived  the  one  of  which 


I  send  you  a  plan.  It  cuts  free  and  easy,  and  is  more 
efficient  than  any  other  which  I  have  seen,  and  can 
readily  be  sharpened  upon  the  grindstone.  A  hay 
knife  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y  answers  a  good  pur¬ 
pose  if  well  sharpened  ;  but  by  experience  I  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  sharpen  such  a  knife  with  a  grind¬ 
stone  so  as  to  cut  freely  ;  and  therefore  discarded  it  in 
favor  of  the  one  of  which  I  send  you  a  description,  and 
of  which  I  have  never  seen  a  repre.'entation  in  any 
agricultural  paper  whatever.  I  have  seen  and  used  a 
great  variety  of  hay  knives,  and  have  been  in  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  cutting  hay  myself  almost  every  year  for  many 
years  past,  and  must  say  that  I  have  found  nothing 
which  can  compare  with  this  kind  of  knife. 


DEgcRiPTiON. — The  whole 
length,  3  feet  !  inch  ;  length 
of  handle,  2  feet  2J  inches; 
length  of  the  blade,  lOj  in¬ 
ches;  width  of  blade,  11  in¬ 
ches.  The  spur  to  be  placed 
at  bottom  of  the  handle — 
length,  2i  inches.  The  blade 
should  deflect  from  the  line 
of  the  handle  at  an  angle  of 
8  or  10  degrees,  so  as  to  keep 
the  hands  clear  of  the  mow 
or  stack  in  using  it. 


A  Small  Mistake. — The  printer  altered  oblate  to 
ovate  m  our  late  notice  of  the  Druid  Hill  Peach, 
these  two  terms  having  diametically  opposite  mean¬ 
ings,  and  the  Horticulturist,  copying  the  notice  perpe¬ 
trated  the  blunder,  although  subscnjuently  corrected 
in  this  paper.  Tho.se  who,  like  us,  are  afraid  of  los¬ 
ing  what  little  reputation  they  have  for  accuraay,  do 
not  like  to  be  represented  as  committing  oven  small 
blunders. 
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Acknowledgments. — We  are  under  obligations  to 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  U.  S.  Senate,  for  Report  of 
the  Comraisaioner  of  Patents  fur  1853— Part  II — Ag¬ 
riculture. 

Col.  B.  P.  Johnson  Sec’y,  for  Transactions  N.  Y  S 
Ag.  Society  for  1853. 

C.  Van  Benthcysen,  State  Printer,  for  Transactions 
of  the  American  Institute  for  1853. 

To  some  unknown  friend,  for  copies  of  the  Report  of 
the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  years 
1.852  and  1853,  and  also  for  Aibiresse.s  of  Gov  Wright 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Berry,  Brest  Asberry  University. 

And  to  numerous  friends  for  copies  of  .4g,  .Addresses  to 
which  we  shall  refer  as  opportunity  offers. 

We  shall  bo  greatly  obliged  if  any  of  our 
friends  in  Congress,  will  send  us  a  copy  of  De  Bow’s 

Census  Report.  - 

Model  Ewe. — Our  thanks  are  due  to  J.  Thorne, 
Esq  ,  Washington,  Duchess  Co.,  for  a  fine  model  of  one 
of  his  beautiful  imported  South  Down  Ewes. 

Young  Duke. — We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Morris 
and  Bkcar  for  a  beautiful  plaster  cast  of  “  Young 
Duke,”  their  South  Down  Ram,  recently  purchased 
from  the  flock  of  Mr.  Jonas  Webb.  It  is  proper  to  add 
that  we  understand  that  Mr.  Morris  has  recently  pur¬ 
chased  Mr.  Becar’s  interest  in  their  South  Down  im¬ 
portations,  and  that  consequently  they  now  belong  to 

Mr.  M.  alone.  - 

“  Know  Nothing.” — Our  readers  are  aware  that 
this  new  party  entirely  demolished  all  the  old  party 
organizations  at  the  late  election  in  Massachusetts. 
Among  the  new  officers  elected,  we  notice  the  name  of 
our  old  friend  Simon  Brown,  Esq.,  the  present  sound 
and  capable  editor  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer  as  Lieut. 
Governor.  If  the  Know  Nothings  never  do  a  worse 
thing  than  to  elect  such  men  as  Mr.  B.  to  office,  we 
shall  have  no  -occasion  to  find  fault  with  them. 

Hop  Culture. — A  correspondent  in  Oswego,  wishes 
to  know  whether  “  the  foreign  demand  and  the  home 
consumption  of  hops  for  other  purposes  than  brewing, 
is  likely  to  be  such  as  to  warrant  their  culture  at  this 
time.”  If  our  correspondent  does  not  propose  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  hops  to  the  brewers,  we  advise  him  not  to 
undertake  their  culture,  as  we  know  of  no  other  de¬ 
mand  for  them  which  would  be  likely  to  make  them  a 
remunerating  crop.  We  have  no  means  of  answering 
his  questions  a.s  to  the  proportion  of  hops  grown  in  this 
country,  which  are  exported  or  used  for  other  purposes 
than  beer-making.  It  is  however,  we  presume,  small 
in  both  cases.  - 

The  Northern  Muscadine  Grape. — G.  B.  Ave¬ 
ry  of  New-Lebanon,  writes  us  a  long  letter  about  our 
notice  of  this  grape.  We  wish  Mr.  A.  had  put  what 
he  had  to  say  in  favor  of  this  grape  into  .such  a  shape 
that  we  could  have  transferred  it  to  our  columns  with¬ 
out  occupying  too  much  space.  He  thinks  the  speci¬ 
mens  sent  us,  obtained  their  foxy  flavor  from  other 
grapes  sent  in  the  box  with  them,  as  ho  never  before 


heard  of  any  person  who  had  tasted  it,  pronouncing  it 
foxy.  We  are  certainly,  ns  he  supposes,  “ready  to 
correct  nn  error,”  and  cheerfully  give  the  Northern 
Muscadine  the  benefit  of  this  opinion.  We  cannot, 
however,  agree  with  him  in  ascribing  to  this  grape, 
superior  or  even  equal  merit  to  the  Isabella  or  Cataw¬ 
ba.  Its  earlincss  will  make  it  a  favorite  where  other 
and  superior  sorts  will  not  mature. 

Large  Squashes,  &c.— Mr.  John  McKee,  Bristol, 
Vermont,  writes  us  as  follows  : — “  I  raised  this  year 
from  two  winter  squash  seed,  the  following  product — 6 
squashes — 1st,  140  lbs. — 2d,  128  lbs. — 3(1,  119  lbs. — 4th, 
107  lbs.— 5th,  971  bs. — 6th,  86  lbs.  If  any  of  your  rea¬ 
ders  would  like  to  make  a  trial  of  them,  they  can  do 
so  by  writing  to  me.  Also  some  of  the  celebrated  Old 
Colony  Sweet  corn,  and  Mammoth  water  melon.” 

Farmers  Should  Read. — A  new  subscriber  in  Jli- 
chigan,  in  remitting  his  subscription  says — “  Y’ou  would 
think,  to  see  my  packages  of  papers  as  they  come  from 
the  post  office  daily,  that  I  had  as  much  reading  mat¬ 
ter  as  I  ought  to  find  time  to  read,  and  manage  a  farm 
of  1200  acres.  But  not  so.  I  find  time  daily  to  read 
all  my  papers,  particularly  those  pertaining  to  agri¬ 
culture,  because  they  contain  the  very  gist  of  what  I 
want  to  know.  No  man  can  be  an  intelligent  and  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer,  without  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  that  can  be  selected.” 

Two  AND  A  Half. Tons  of  Wheat  from  an  Acre. 
— The  California  papers  state  that  the  premium  for  the 
best  crop  of  wheat  at  their  late  State  Fair,  was  award¬ 
ed  to  J.  B.  IIiLL  of  Salinas,  Monterey.  The  crop  con¬ 
sisted  of  229  acres,  the  whole  averaging  sixty  bushels 
per  acre,  and  the  largest  yield  from  one  acre,  eighty - 
two  and  a  half  bushels  of  60  lbs.  each. 


Bees. — €.  M.  Saxton,  152  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  has 
recently  published  a  new  edition  of  that  valuable  work 
on  managing  the  Honey  Bee,  by  our  old  friend,  John 
M.  Weeks,  of  Vermont.  It  has  been  corrected,  revis¬ 
ed  and  enlarged,  and  is  neatly  got  up  by  the  publish¬ 
er — price  60  cents.  We  have  no  doubt  apiarians,  large 
or  small,  will  find  it  a  useful  assistant  in  the  care  of 
their  hives  and  honey. 

The  Ohio  Farmer. — This  is  a  large  folio  sheet 
published  at  Cleveland,  by  Thomas  Brown,  weekly, 
at  $2.00.  It  has  now  been  published  nearly  three 
years,  and  has  been  steadily  growing  more  and  more 
attractive,  until  it  exhibits  a  taste  and  industry  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  our  weekly  journals.  The  farmers 
of  Ohio  have  sound  and  able  representatives  in  this 
and  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  at  Columbus,  semi-manth- 
ly,  by  Messrs.  Bateham  &  Harris. 

Plans  of  Houses. — A  correspondent  in  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  sends  us  two  plans  for  houses.  We  are  sorry  that 
we  cannot  agree  with  him  as  to  their  merits.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  No.  2  is  similar  to  many  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country,  while  that  of  No.  1 
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is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  want  of  a  fire-place, 
or  at  least  a  chimney  into  which  a  stove-pipe  could  bo 
carried,  in  the  kitchen,  and  on  account  of  the  want  of 
light  in  the  k’tchen,  which  can  have  but  one  small 
window,  and  that  so  situated  as  to  be  of  but  little  use. 
No  farm-house  can  be  considered  well-arranged  that 
does  not  possess  a  commodious  and  well  lighted  kitchen- 

Advertisements  — The  attention  of  farmers  will 
be  attracted  to  the  advertisement  of  “Allen’s  Patent 
Mower,”  in  which  its  peculiar  advantages  are  set 
forth — also  to  the  “  Pitch  Digger,”  advertised  by 
Pratt  &  Bros.,  of  Canandaigua,  a  machine  which 
promises  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  our  agri¬ 
culture.  - - 

A  Good  Move. — On  the  5th  inst.  Mr.  Wentworth 
of  Ill.  offered  the  following  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in¬ 
quire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  National 
Agricultural  School,  upon  the  same  principle  with  the 
National  Naval  and  Military  Schools,  to  have  one 
scholar,  educated  at  the  public  expense,  from  each  con¬ 
gressional  district,  and  to  be  established  in  connection 
with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  the  better  to 
carry  out  the  object  of  its  founder. 

Very  good,  so  far,  and  we  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr. 
W entworth  ;  but  will  the  resolution  be  passed,  and 
if  it  is,  will  the  committee  on  agriculture  press  the 
matter  on  the  attention  of  Congress  1  Judging  from 
the  past,  we  fear  not.  But,  remember  farmers,  there’s 
a  “  good  time  coming,”  when  your  voices  will  be  heard 
at  Washington  as  well  as  at  the  several  state  capitals. 
Aside  from  its  warlike  tendency,  we  consider  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  best  educational  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  United  States.  An  Agricultural  Aca¬ 
demy,  conducted  with  the  same  energy  and  thorough¬ 
ness,  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  our  coun¬ 
try.  — 

Soaking  Fence  Posts. — In  answer  to  an  inquiry 
published  sometime  since,  about  saturating  posts  with 
a  solution  of  blue  vitriol,  S.  B.  S.  of  Granville,  Mass., 
writes  us  as  follows ; 

“  Not  many  weeks  since  I  sent  you  a  paragraph,  cut 
from  the  Boston  Post,  relating  to  the  use  of  blue  vitriol, 
in  solution,  for  preparing  stakes  and  posts  to  prevent 
rot.  My  object  in  doing  so  was  to  recommend  its  adop¬ 
tion,  because  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  all  I  com¬ 
municated  on  the  subject.  You  may  rest  assured  that 
there  is  no  humbug  about  it. 

“  Mr.  Green,  (Geo.  B.  Green,  Windsor,  Vt.)  has  tried 
the  experiment,  not  only  on  posts,  but  also  on  spouts 
and  shingles,  and  every  species  of  wood  that  needs  pre¬ 
servation.  It  is  he,  I  suppose,  to  whom  you  have  writ¬ 
ten,  without  receiving  a  reply. 

"  I  may  as  well  add  that  Mr.  Green  gives  the  prefer¬ 
ence,  I  think,  to  the  other  solution  which  I  mentioned 
to  you,  and  which  I  have  now  tried  on  white  birch 
bean  poles,  two  summers,  the  same  being  now  very 
sound.  If  you  want  this  recipe  I  suppose  I  can  get 
permission  to  send  it.” 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  recipe  alluded  to. 


Couch  Grass. — This  is  one  of  the  worst  pests  on  a 
farm,  as  all  our  readers  know  who  have  had  any  expe¬ 
rience  with  it.  Mr.  Wm.  Shuler  of  Montgomery 
county,  informs  us  that  he  had  a  field  entirely  over-run 
with  it.  Late  in  the  fall,  he  plowed  the  land  to  the 
depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  being  careful  to  turn  the 
furrows  over  compactly,  so  as  thoroughly  to  bury  all  the 
roots.  In  preparing  it  for  a  crop  in  the  spring,  the 
land  was  plowed  only  about  four  inches  deep,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  roots  of  the  couch  grass.  The  result  was 
its  almost  entire  destruction. 

Brookfield  Town  Fair. — The  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Brookfield  (Mad.  Co.)  Town  Ag.  Society,waa  held 
at  Clarkville,  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  Oct.,  and  was  emi¬ 
nently  successful  in  the  extent  of  the  articles  e.xhibited, 
and  in  the  large  attendance,  estimated  to  amount  on 
the  last  day,  to  from  6,000  to  8,000.  The  address  was 
delivered  by  A.  N.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  of  Hamilton.  The 
entries  were  as  follows  : — Horses  ,  73  ;  Cattle  107 ; 
Sheep  32 ;  Swine  7 ;  Dairies  17  ;  Poultry  36 ;  Field 
and  Root  crops  19;  Fruit  22;  Domestic  Manufactures 
37  ;  Tailoring,  Millinery,  &c.  7 ;  Needle  Work  30 ;  Me¬ 
chanics  11 ;  Discretionary  54  ;  Foreign  10.  Premiums 
to  the  amount  of  over  -'S250  were  awarded.  Pretty  well 
for  a  Town  Society.  - 

The  Great  Wheat  Crops  of  California. — We 
gave  last  week,  an  account  of  the  wheat  crop  to  which 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  at  the  late  State  Fair  in 
California.  Having  since  received  the  oflBcial  report, 
we  place  on  record  the  following  statement  in  relation 
to  the  three  prize  crops.  Is  there  any  record  of  crops 
that  equal  them  in  amount  produced  per  acre  1 

Wheat. — After  careful  examination  of  the  lots  sub¬ 
mitted,  we  award  the  first  premium  of  ®30  for  the  best 
10  acres  or  more  to  J.  Bryant  Hill,  of  Monterey,  his 
wheat  having  the  largest  yield,  being  an  average  of 
60  bushels  per  acre  on  229  acres;  the  largest  yield  be¬ 
ing  82  1-2  bushels  per  acre.  The  wheat  raised  from 
Chili  seed  of  fine  quality. 

The  second  premium  of  $25  we  award  to  Messrs. 
Hutchinson  &  Green,  of  Yolo,  they  having  presented 
200  acres  at  an  .iverage  yield  of  52  1-2  bushels  of  60 
lbs.  per  bushel,  while  portions  of  crops  in  the  same  field 
averaged  66  2-3  bushels  per  acre.  The  wheat  also  of 
Chili  seed  and  the  grain  of  very  superior  quality. 

The  third  premium  of  $20  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Johnson,  of 
San  Jose — this  lot  of  wheat  averaged  67  1-2  bushels 
on  10  acres.  - 

Manures. — A  correspondent  very  much  wishes  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  most  approved  method 
of  using  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  any  of  our  readers  for  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion.  Our  correspondent  very  justly  remarks — ”  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  knowledge  and  art  of  manuring 
lands,  as  a  means  of  perfecting  the  science  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  is  he  first,  and  the  second,  and  the  third  requi¬ 
site  of  good  farming.  All  other  knowledge  is  merely 
incidental,  but  this  would  seem  to  comprise  the  main, 
I  had  almost  said  the  whole  object  of  inquiry.” 

The  writer  will  find  the  article  to  vvhich  he  refers  on 
page  406,  Co.  Gent.  vol.  3,  and  in  the  Cult,  for  1854,  p. 
239.  We  are  pjublishing  so  much  weekly  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  manures,  that  it  will  hardly  answer  to  repub¬ 
lish  articles  which  have  so  recently  appeared.  Will 
not  “Many  Subscribers”  become  a  contributor  to  our 
pages. 
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The  Cultivator — The  Country  Gentleman — The  Il¬ 
lustrated  Register  0/ Rural  Affairs  and  Cultivator 
Almanac — Albany,  N.  Y.,  Luther  Tucker. 

The  Cultivator  has  now  been  published  twenty 
years,  and  still  holds  its  position  as  unsurpassed,  in  its 
class,  for  the  ability  and  excellent  taste  and  judgment 
■with  which  it  is  conducted.  Published  monthly  at  50 
cents  a  year. 

The  Country  Gentleman,  weekly,  a  beautiful  pa¬ 
per,  and,  besides  all  that  we  look  for  in  an  Agricultural 
Journal,  embracing  admirably  conducted  departments, 
of  news,  and  for  fireside  instruction  and  amusement,  is 
published  at  $2  a  year,  with  liberal  discount  to  clubs. 

The  Register,  144  pages,  with  over  100  engravings, 
price  25  cents — seut  by  mail  post-paid.  This  is  intend¬ 
ed  as  the  first  of  a  series. 

The  stylo  in  which  Mr.  Tucker  gets  up  his  publica¬ 
tions  is  admirable. —  Vermont  Chronicle. 

We  will  send  a  copy  of  the  Illustrated  Annual 
Register,  post-paid,  to  every  newspaper  which  will 

copy  the  above.  - 

Ohio  Farms  for  Sale. — Attention  is  invited  to  the 
advertisement  of  N.  B.  Hogg,  Esq.,  of  Newark,  who 
advertises  three  valuable  and  desirably  located  farms 
for  sale.  Mr.  Hogg  we  learn,  finds  it  necessary  to 
change  his  location  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  bro¬ 
ther  who  was  on  board  the  ill-fated  Arctic,  and  will 
in  the  spring  sell  off  the  fine  stock  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine,  which  he  has  been  so  industriously 
collecting  on  his  farms  at  Newark. 


Ohio  Ag.  College  — An  association  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  and  incorporated,  as  “  the  Ohio  Ag.  College,” 
located  at  Obcrlin,  Lorain  Co.  The  plan  proposed  is, 
to  give  Courses  of  Lectures  during  the  Winter  months, 
on  all  the  several  departments  of  Agricultural  Science, 
each  principal  division  being  assigned  to  a  different 
Lecturer,  and  systematically  presented  in  the  same 
manner,  as  Medical  Science  is  taught  in  Medical  Col¬ 
leges. 

The  first  term,  we  understand,  is  to  commence  on 
the  4lh  of  Dec.  and  courses  of  lectures  are  to  be  deliver¬ 
ed  by  Prof.  Dascomb,  on  cheraistr3',  in  all  it.s  applica¬ 
tions  to  soils,  manures,  &c — by  Prof.  Townshend  on 
comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  &c — br-  Prof.  New¬ 
berry,  on  Botany,  Geology,  Ac,  and  by  Prof  Fairchild 
on  Natural  Philosophy,  Agricultural  Mechanics.  &c 
Terms  for  the  course,  (four  lectures  daily,)  S40.  The 
design  is  a  good  one,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  know 
that  there  are  j’oung  farmers  enough  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages  to  eneourage  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  go  on  with  their  efforts  to  promote  the  cause 
of  agricultural  education. 


PEAK  STOCKS. 

HE  undersigned  offers  the  following  : 

400.000  One  year  .Seedling  Pear  Slocks,  very  fine. 

100.000  One  year  Seedling  Pear  Slocks,  extra  fine  and  good, 

100,000  Tw'o  year  Seedling  I’ear  Slocks  very  slrong  and 
good. 

'I’lie  quantity  of  these  stocks  in  this  country  and  Europe 
al  the  present  lime,  is  very  limited.  Persons,  therefore,  re¬ 
quiring  any.  should  make  early  application.  The  whole  are 
remarkably  clean,  vigorous  and  good  stock.?  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  JOn.\  S.AUL. 

Dee.  21 — w3,5,7 — mlt  Washington  City,  D  C. 


EVERGREEN  TREES,  &C. 

rrillB  undersigned  offers  to  his  friends  and  the  public  an  ex- 
-i-  tensive  collection  of  Evergreens,  including  the  popular 
as  well  as  rarer  kind.?.  Gooseberries,  Currants.  Raspberries, 
Ac.,  all  of  finest  quality,  among  which  are  the  following  ; 

500  African  Cedars,  (Cedrus  Africana,)  (>  to  12  inches. 
2,000  Deodoras,  (Cedrus  deodora,)  4  to  IS  inches. 

20,000  Scotch  Fir,  3  to  6  inches. 

500,000  Silver  Fir,  (European.)  4  to  7  inches 
1,000,090  Norway  Spruce,  4  to  8  inches. 

5,000  English  Yews,  6  to  12  inches. 

2,000  Iri.sli  Yews,  1  to  2  feet. 

50,000  Larch,  (European.)  4  to  6  inches. 

20,000  Weeping  Birch,  4  to  G  inches. 

40,000  Currants,  Victoria,  Red  and  White  Dutch,  White 
and  Red  Grape,  Black,  Naples,  Ac. 

50,000  Gooseberries,  all  the  popular,  standard  kinds,  as 
well  as  the  new'  large  show  varieties. 

20,000  Ra.spberries,  Fastollf,  Magnum  Bonum,  Red  and 
White  Antw'erp. 

5,000  strong  Plums,  leading  varieties. 

JOHN  SAUL. 

Dec.  21 — w3,5,7 — mlt  Washington  City.  D.  C. 


WM.  R.  PRINCE  &  CO. 

FLUSHING.  N.  Y., 

ILL  supply  250,000  .stocks  of  the  following  kinds  ; — Ap¬ 
ple,  Pear,  I’lum,  Cherry,  Malitileb,  Angers  Quince, 
Doucin  and  Paradise  Afiple.  Norway  Spruce  and  other  ever¬ 
greens.  Also  Seeds  in  quantity  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cher¬ 
ry,  Angers  Quince,  Peach,  Apricot,  Ctitawba  Grape,  Yellow 
and  Honey  l.ocu.st.  Osage  Orange,  Pines,  Spruces,  Magno- 
lias.  Larch,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  of  which  a  priced 
Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  applicants.  Orders  must  be  im¬ 
mediate  or  they  cannot  be  reserved.  A  Wliolesale  General 
Catalogue  for  Nurseries  will  be  sent  to  applicants. 

Dec.  21 — mlt* 

T  H  R  E  E 

Valuable  and  Highly  C'uilivated  Farms 

FOR  SAI.  E. 

fl'iflE  subscriber  offers  at  private  sale  three  most  desirable 
i  F’arms,  situate  in  the  vicinity  of  Newark,  Licking  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ohio,  to-W’il  : — 

1st.  His  CHERRY  YALI.EY  FARM,  on  the  old  Comm- 
bus  road,  two  miles  we.st  of  Newark,  containing  two  liimdred 
acres,  one  Innidred  and  forty  of  which  are  cleared.  On  thi» 
faimaretw'o  large  young  orchards,  two  large  new  frame 
lionses,  a  smoke  house,  bant,  new  stable  for  fifty  horses,  sheds, 
chicken  houses,  hog  pens,  etc.;  a  large  gaideti  hand.-ontely 
fenced  in,  and  indeed  every  convetiience  and  even  luxury 
that  can  be.  desirable  oit  a  faitn.  This  farm  is  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation,  no  labor  or  exjiense  having  been  spared 
to  render  it  a  model  farm  in  this,  as  in  all  other  pariicultirs. 

2(1.  llis  RICHfoAND  FARM,  also  known  as  the  Taylor  or 
Fullerton  Farm,  situate  on  the  road  to  Hebron  and  also  on 
the  Ohio  Canal,  two  nnles  frotii  Newark,  and  containing  139 
acres,  (100  of  which  are  cleared  )  There  is  a  goisl  log  house 
and  stable  on  this  farm,  which  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation 
and  cannot  be  surpa.ssed  for  fertility. 

.3(1.  His  ENGLISH  FAR.M,  situated  on  Ramp  Creek  on 
one  of  the  roads  to  Ilehron.  four  miles  from  Newark,  and 
containing  133  acres,  about  hO  of  which  are  cleared  On  this 
farm  are  two  small  old  frame  hoti.-es,  a  l.irge  frame  barn,  a 
new  saw-mill,  and  corn  cracker  and  crusher.  This  farm  is 
also  in  a  highly  cultivated  state. 

Also,  a  imrnher  of  OUT  LOT!^,  of  every  size,  for  .sale. 

Persons  de.sirous  of  purchasing  a  good  farm,  in  admirable  . 
order,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber 
al  his  house  in  Newark,  Ohio,  where  he  can  be  se.en  at  all 
times. 

Time  will  be  given  to  the  purchaser  if  desired,  and  posses¬ 
sion  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1855.  N.  B.  HOGG. 

Nov.  23,  1854 — wAm3in.  Newark,  Ohio. 


Dovon  Cows, 

EIFERS,  and  Bull  Calves — pure  blood — for  sale  by 
Feb.  1 — nily.  B.  V.  FRENCH.  Braintree,  Mass. 


Thom€^s  Gould, 

REEDER  OF  DEVON  CATTLE,  Suffolk  Swine,  Mad¬ 
agascar  or  Lop-Flared  Rabbits,  and  choice  and  fancy 
I’oultry.  Aurora,  Cayugti  comity,  N.  Y  Mar.  23 — wA  mtf 

The  loAva  Farmer, 

PUBLISHED  monthly,  in  Burliligton,  Iowa.  Price  Oi.*e 
Dollar  a  year.  Devoted  to  the  advancemenl  of  West- 


1855. 


THE  CULTI  VATOIl. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED 

Annual  Rcg^istcr  of  ISural  Af fail’s 

AND 

CULTrVATOa  ALMANAC  for  1855, 

ILHISTRATEI)  WITH 

More  than  One  Hundred  Engravings. 

In  one  12  mo.  voL,  \Ai  pp., — price  25  cents. 

SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THIS  VOLUME, 
JL  embrace — 

I.  CALENDAR  PAGES  for  llie  year  18j5,  calculated  for 
llie  meridians  of  Boston,  New-York,  Baltimore  and  San 
Francisco. 

II.  COUNTRY  DWEI.LINGS— including  Designs  for  a 
Symmetrical  Farm-House — an  Italian  Country  House — a 
Cheap  Farm-House— Working-men’s  Cottages,  and  Direc¬ 
tions  for  Improving-  old  Houses — with  Ten  Engravings. 

HI.  liMPROVING  AND  PLANTING  GROUNDS— 
FloM'cr  Gardens — Geometric  and  Ntitural  Planting — Form 
of  Trees — Supports  for  Climbers — the  whole  illustrated  with 
Twenty-one  Engravings. 

IV.  THE  CULTURE  OF  FRUIT— Preparation  of  the 
Soil — Draining — Distances  and  Laying  out  the  Ground — 
Transplanting— Its  Proper  Season — After  Management — Cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  Soil — Pruning— Grafting — Budding — Diseases 
and  Enemies  of  Fruits — List  of  the  Best  Sorts.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  illustrated  by  Forty  Figures. 

V  FARM  BUILDINGS— Plan  of  Barn  and  Stables— Of 
Piggery— Of  Poultry  House — Of  Ashery  and  Smoke  House 
— Construction  of  Cisterns, — with  Eleven  Illustrations. 

VI.  FARM  IMPLE.MENTS,  Ac.- Mowers  and  Reap¬ 
ers — Machines  to  Pulverize  the  Soil — AVind  Mills — Stump 
Machines — Feeding  Troughs — Painting  Implements — with 
Nineteen  Illustrations. 

VII.  IMPROVEMENT  IN  ANIMAI.S— Cattle— Horses 
Sheep — Swine — Terms  denoting  Exlernnl  Parts  of  Animals 
— Hetivesin  Horses — with  Seventeen  Illustrations. 

VHI.  FARM  ECONOPiIY — Improved  I'arm  Management 
— Rotation  of  Crop.s — Layittg  out  Farms,  with  Three  Il¬ 
lustrations — How  Young  Farmers  may  Practice  Econo¬ 
my — Plans  Laid  in  AVinler — Construction  of  Lightning  Rods 
—  Frui*  Drying. 

IX.  MISCELLANEOUS  M-ATTERS  — Embracing  a 
trrent  variety  of  valuable  Hints  and  Suggestions  for  the 
Farmer,  Gardener  and  Housekeeper. 

Recapitulation  of  Illustrations. 

Country  Dwell nig.s — Engravings, .  11 

Improving  and  Piantiiig  Grounds, .  21 

Culture  of  Fruit, .  '10 

Farm  Buildings, .  11 

Farm  Implements, .  19 

Improvement  in  Animals, .  17 

Laying  out  Farms, .  3 

Total  Engravings . 122 

It  will  he  seen  from  this  uhstract  of  the  contents  of  llie 
'Illustrated  Annual  Register,  that  it  has  been  prepared  witli 
.S|)eeial  regard  to  the  wants  of  our  niral  population,  anil  we 
hazard  little  in  saying  that  it  will  uIToid  more  vtiluahle  infor¬ 
mation  on  several  of  the  snhject.s  of  which  it  treats,  than  has 
ever  before  been  presented  at  so  small  a  co.sl.  The  chapters 
on  Country  Dwell iiig.s — Improving  and  Planting  Grounds, 
and  the  Culture  of  Fruit,  have  lieen  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  .1. 
Thomas,  with  his  usual  la.sle  and  ability,  expressly  for  this 
work,  and  are  each  well  worth  more  than  its  cost. 

This  number  of  the  Aimiial  Register  is  intended  as  the 
first  of  a  series,  to  lie  i.ssued  anmialiy  at  or  near  the  close  of 
each  year.  Filled  as  they  will  be  maiidy  with  matter  of  per¬ 
manent  interest,  they  will  form  a  set  ies  wbicb  no  man,  bav- 
ing  a  farm  or  garden,  or  hopes  of  luiure  retirement  to  rural 
scenes,  sliould  be  without. 

Address  orders  for  single  copie.s.  or  applications  for  terms 
at  wholesale,  to  LUTHER  TUCKER, 

Albany.  N.  Y. 

For  nine  3  cent  postage  .stamps,  one  copy  will 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  and  four  copies  for  $1. 


ANDRE  EE  ROY’S  NURSERIES 

ATAJVGEKS,  FRANCE. 

VNDRE  I.E  ROY  beg.s  to  inform  ids  numerous  friends 
that  be  is  now  preparcti  to  execute  all  oiders  for  TREES. 
EVERGREENS,  StllRUBS,  tSTOCK.S;  Ac  enliusitd  loins 
care.  Ills  trees,  Ac.  are  very  fine  this  year,  and  his  codec 
lion  very  complete.  Orders  should  he  sent  at  once  .so  as  t- 
•secLire  llie  diflerenl  kinds.  The  best  care  will  be  given  to  a  I 
orders  as  usual.  Tlie  Angers  (Juince  .Slocks  have  not  .succeed¬ 
ed  well  this  year  and  are  scaree  and  liigli.  Oiders  should,  as 
usual,  he  addressed  to  our  agent  in  New-York^  Mr.  ED¬ 
OUARD  BOH.sAN  G  E,  who  will  give  all  the  information 
desired,  and  mail  in  application  free  of  charges,  a  det„iled 
copy  of  my  catalogue  with  prices  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Nov.  9 — vvll — m'’l. 

EXCELSIOR  HORSE  POWER 

and  Threshing  Machines. 

^I'lIIS  Portable  Lever  Four  Horse  Power  i,s  an  improve- 
-L  nient  on  AV’arren’s  Patent,  (which  we  own,)  and  by  an 
experience  of  more  than  three  years,  it  proves  lo  be  the  best 
and  clieapesl  yet  known.  None  have  ever  failed  to  give  en¬ 
tire  sati.sl'ael  ion  m  ail  respects.  It  is  simple  in  construction, 
and  easily  understood  by  any  operator.  It  may  he  used 
with  one  lo  four  hor.^ies.  AA'e  therefore  ofi’er  il  to  ihe  public 
u.s  a  most  desirable  machine  for  various  purposes. 

The  Thresher  is  a  superior  Spike  Machine  suited  for  the 
Power.  AVilh  these  machines  2UU  bitsliels  or  more  of  dry 
AA'lieat  are  llireshcd  in  a  day. 

Weight  of  Power  about  5d0  lbs. — AA''eiglil  of  Main  Driving 
AA’lieel  3U0  lbs. — or  altogether  about  900  lbs.  AA’cighl  of 
Thresher  200  lbs. 

Price  of  Power  and  Pnlly  Box,  Ac.,  SS5. 

Cost  of  Patent  Riveted  Stretch  Lealheed  Band,  inch 
w'idc,  40  feet  long,  t^T.-AO. 

Price  of  Thresiiers,  No  I  and  2,  $40  and  $45. 

Orders  will  be.  duly  tiliended  to. 

Terms  cash  on  delivery  in  ibis  city. 

'PLANT  BROTHERS. 

Gen’l  Com.  lAlercli’ls, 

Oct.  2G — wllm2t.  75  Pine  sireet,  New  A'ork. 

POULTIiY  FOR  SALE. 

''I ''HE  subscriber  who  ba.s  bad  several  year.?  careful  experi- 
JL  eiice  in  breeding  fowls,  has  a  few  choice  pairs  to  sell,  at 
reasonable  prices,  of  the  ibllowing  varieties,  viz  :  Grey, 
Black,  Buff' and  AA’hite,  Shanghai — Silver  and  Golden  Poland, 
Black  Spanish,  Bolton  Grey,  or  Silver  liamburg,  Santa 
-Anna  Hen  Fcallier  Game,  Java  and  African  Bantams,  and 
Superior  AlVican  Geese.  Also  choice  Black  and  Tun  Ter- 
liei  Dogs.  E.  E.  PI.ATT. 

Nov.  9,  11^51 — wAmtf.  Albany. 

All>a6ay  Ags-iciillsii’al  Works, 

Warehnicse  and  Seed  Store,  309  and  371  Broadtvay,  Albany. 
j''IIE  subscriber  Imviiig  purcba.sed  the  stock  in  trade  of  the 
JL  above  works,  is  now  prepared  lo  furnisli  to  order  a  full 
itssortmenl  of  Farm  Implenieuls  and  jAIacliiiies  adapted  lo  all 
.sections  of  the  country,  both  north  and  south,  timong  wliich 
may  lie  found — 

''Emery’s  Patent  Changeable  Railroad  Hoise  Powers.” 
Overshot  7'hreshing  Machines  tfith  Separators. 

Mowing  and  Reaping  Machints. 

Cr  ist-milU.  Ccrn-shellers  and  Clover-hnllers. 

Circular  and  Cross-cut  Saw-rnills,  adapted  to  the  horse 
power,  lor  cutting  fire  wood  and  fence  .stutf.  witli  a  full  and 
eomiilete  assortment  of  FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS 
and  FERTILIZER.^.  For  further  particulars,  full  Cata¬ 
logue  will  he  sent  on  application  by  mail. 

RICil'D  H.  PEASE, 

March  30 — wAintf  Succes.sor  to  Emery  A  Co 

Siipeipliosphate  of  Tiime, 

From  the  Eagle  Chemical  Werrks  of  Staten  Island 
''j'MIE  .subscriher  begs  leave  to  inform  the  Farmers  and 
JL  Gardeners  who  have  left  orders  for  the  above  manure, 
that  he  is  iwiw  prepared  to  deliver  the  same  either  from  the 
AA'orks  on  Staten  Island,  or  from  the  Depot  in  New- A’ork. 
Ollier  persons  recjuiriiig  .supplies  of  this  well  known  and  val¬ 
uable  fertilizer,  arc  reijue.sled  to  make  application  early  as 
the  demand  for  this  season  will  be  large. 

ALb'RED  F.  KEMP, 

March  10— wtf  No.  02  Beaver-street.  New-A’ork. 


O 


Siilfoik 

F  pure  blood,  lor  sale  oy  B.  V.  FRENCH, 


Feb  1 — mly 


Braintree,  Ma.ss. 
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Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements. 

"ItTORE  than  ONE  HUNDRED  different  kinds  of  Plows, 
Ita  and  a  large  assortment  of  otlier  Implements  for  the 
Farm.  Plantation  and  Garden.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  AA’ater  St.  New-Vork. 

Jan.  1 — wltmlt. 


Seeds  for  the  Farm  and  (harden. 

A  FULL  assortment  of  all  kinds  cultivated  in  the  United 
Stales — fresh  and  pure.  R  I,  ALLEN. 

189  and  191  AA'ater  St.  New-York. 

Jan.  1 — wltmlt. 

FERTILIZERS. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  .Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Bone- 
dust,  Poudretle,  Plaster  of  Paris,  tec. 

R.  L.  ALLEN. 

139  :uid  191  AA''ater  St.,  New-A'ork. 

Jan.  1 — wltmlt. 


IMPROVED  SHORT-HORNS. 


Durham  BuII  and  Heifer  Calves,  descended  from  the 
herds  of  Mr.  Bates  and  his  nephew  Mr.  Bell,  for  sale. 

HERAIAN  WENDELL,  M.  D. 
Nov.  23— wtf  _ Albany. 

Agricultural  Books, 

For  sale  at  the  office  of  ilie  Country  Gentleman. 


A  CARD. 

Dr.  ROBERT  L.  AVATERBURY,lateof  Fergusonville, 
has  opened  an  office  at  199  AA^est  Fourteenth  St.,  New 
A’ork(near  Eighth  Avenue)  where  his  correspondents  are  re¬ 
quested  to  address  him,  and  where  his  old  professional  friends 
on  visiting  the  City  may  find  him. 

Dec.  21 — w4t. 


ALLEN’S  PATENT  MOWER. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  MACHINE  YET  INVENTED. 


This  machine  was  patented  in  1S52,  and  has  been  used 
by  a  large  number  of  intelligent  farmers  for  two  seasons ; 
and  so  superior  has  it  proved  itself  over  all  others.that  it  is  now 
gp-eatly  preferred  wherever  known. 

This  superiority  consists ; 

Isl.  In  perfectly  cutting  any  kind  of  grass,  whether  fine  or 
coarse,  lodged  or  standing,  and  Sail  Meadows  as  well  as  up¬ 
land. 

2d.  Owing  to  the  form  of  the  knife  and  its  rasp  patent,  it 
does  not  clog  even  in  the  finest  grass. 

3d.  Tlie  gearing  being  hung  on  horizontal  shafts  and  justly 
balanced,  enables  the  mower  to  run  perfectly  true  in  a 
straight  or  curved  line,  and  with  one-third  less  draught  than 
any  other  yet  made.  It  al.so  runs  with  mUch  less  noise,  and 
with  no  jerking  motion,  in  conseqnence  of  the  knife  being 
operated  by  a  wlieel  instead  of  a  crank.  The  knife  can  be 
taken  off  or  put  on  in  a  moment,  witliout  the  necessity  of  pas¬ 
sing  it  through  the  arms  of  the  driving  wheel.  This  is  a  very 
great  convenience,  and  obviates  a  serious  objection  to  Mow¬ 
ing  Machines. 

4ih.  The  superior  gearing  enables  the  knife  to  play  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  do  its  work  well,  at  a  speed  of  not  over 
two  and  a  half  to  three  miles  per  hour.  Most  other  Mowers 
require  the  team  to  walk  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  per  hour, 
which  is  very  distressing  to  the  horses 
5th.  A  smaller  wheel  is  attached  to  this  Mower,  by  a  spring 
axle,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  driving  wheel.  This  ena¬ 
bles  the  machine  when  thrown  out  of  gear,  to  be  drivei;  over 
the  field  or  along  the  road  ns  readily  as  if  hung  on  a  pair  of 
wagon- wheels. 

6th.  A  reaping-board  can  be  attached  when  required,  thus 
making  it  a  Reaper  or  Mower,  as  desired. 

7th.  This  mower  is  made  in  the  mo.st  perfect  manner,  and 
is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

Agents  are  solicited  to  sell  the  above  Machine. 

R.  L  ALLEN,  169  and  101  AVater-st..  New- York. 
Jan.  1 — wltjnlt. 


Ditch  Diggers,  Tile  and  Brick  Machines, 

Manufactured  by  PRATT  BROS.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


T^HE  Ditch  Digger  and  Tile  Machine  were  constructed  to 
cheapen  and  extend  Drainage.  Ditches  must  be  made 
cheaper  and  faster,  and  Tile  must  be  made  easily,  simply  and 
extensively.  The  Farmer  feels  it  and  agriculture  deiimnds 
it :  and  we  beg  leave  to  say  to  all  interested,  that  these  ma¬ 
chines  will  accomplish  the  object. 

AA^e  warrant  cur  Ditch  Digger  to  be  capable  of  cutting 
from  fifty  to  150  rods  of  Ditch  in  a  daj-,  by  the  use  of  one 
man  and  two  liorses,  not  le.ss  than  2i  feci  deep ;  and  that  tliis 
implement  is  made  in  a  thorough  and  workmanlike  manner. 

We  warrant  our  Tile  Macliine  to  be  capable  of  making 
from  tempered  clay,  10  to  15,000  Tile  or  Brick  in  a  day,  by 
tile  use  of  two  horses — grinding  the  mud  and  making  the 
Tile  or  Brick  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  operation — 
using  steam  or  water  power  with  equal  facility. 

This  Tile  Machine  enables  Brick  makers  to  make  Tile  and 
Tile  makers  to  make  Brick,  changing  from  one  to  tlie  other 
in  le.ss  than  5  minutes,  and  the  costof  the  Machine  is  no  more 
than  those  in  ordinary  use,  it  being  the  simplest  arrangement 
known.  The  quality  of  Brick  made,  is  but  a  little  iulerior  to 
pi  e.s.sed  Brick. 

Farmers,  if  you  want  Tile  made  cheap  and  near  you,  see 
yourselves  that  it  is  done.  See  to  it  that  some  one  gets  a  mn- 
chine  and  makes  them.  Farmers,  if  you  want  Ditches  made 
quickly  and  che.aply,  Iniy  a  Ditch  Digger,  or  find  a  man  that 
will  do  it.  Farmeisand  others,  if  you  want  to  see  these  ma¬ 
chines  at  work,  come  when  frost  has  disappeared  and  see 
them.  AVe  shall  be  ready,  and  lake  pleasure  in  showing 
them  to  you. 

Brick  makers,  do  you  want  to  change  your  business  for 
the  belter?  Tben  make  Tile  and  belter  Brick,  and  you  will 
be  the  gainer,  and  agriculture  accommodated.  AVe  have  a 
large  number  of  Tile  Dies  from  which  to  select. 

Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements,  we  will  supply  yon  on 
favorable  terms.  Persons  wanting  exclusive  Patent  privi- 
lesres,  we  will  negociate  with  you.  All,  wanting  any  further 
information,  will  please  address  PRATT  &  BROS 
Dec.  21— wiVintf.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
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AGENCY  IN  NEW- YORK.— C.  M.  Saxton,  ^gricuItK- 
ral  Book  PtcUisher,  No.  152  Fulton-street,  New-York,  is 
Agent  for  The  Cultivator  and  The  Country  Gentleman 
and  subscribers  in  that  city  who  apply  to  him,  can  have  their 
papers  delivered  regularly  at  their  houses. 


The  Cultivator  and  its  Friends. 

There  are  some  suggestions  we  should  like  to  make 
to  our  friends,  while  we  heartily  congratulate  them  on 
the  prospects  of  The  Cultivator  for  1855,  and  as 
heartily  thank  them  for  their  instrumentality  in  bring¬ 
ing  them  about.  We  have  endeavored  to  answer  most 
of  their  remittances  by  letter, — we  did  hope  to  be  able 
to  acknowledge  all  thus  personally, — but  they  have 
poured  in  upon  us  too  rapidly  to  admit  of  this,- — and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  call  attention  here  to  some 
points  on  which  many  correspondents  have  requested 
an  e.xplanation,  which,  if  possible,  would  have  been 
given  by  letter. 

Oar  Premium  List, 

To  which  we  desire  to  call  particular  attention,  not  only 
because  it  has  not  been  clearly  understood  by  some, 
but  also  because  there  are  yet  upwards  of  two  months 
before  it  is  to  bo  decided, — will  be  found  to  offer  great 
inducements  for  exertion  on  the  part  of  agents,  who 
can  in  any  way  spare  the  time  necessary  for  canvass¬ 
ing  their  neighborhoods  thoroughly.  We  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  but  that  every  man  who  takes  a  paper  of  any 
kind  whatever,  will  on  being  shown  the  value  of  The 
Cultivator  and  Register,  and  their  unprecedented 
cheapness,  gladly  consent  to  subscribe  for  it.  There 
are  numbers  of  our  friends  who  have  already  sent  in 
considerable  lists,  a  little  e.xertion  on  whose  part  would 
place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  competition  as  far  as 
several  of  the  prizes  are  concerned.  And  there  are 
many  others,  who  are  living  where  there  is  a  great  and 
growing  appetite  for  agricultural  reading  of  the  best 
and  most  reliable  kii  d,  and  who  might  overtake  and 
outstrip  former  competitors,  if  they  would  spend  a  lit¬ 


tle  time  in  earnest  efforts,  unle.ss  indeed  the  former  im¬ 
mediately  avail  themselves  of  our  first  suggestion 
The  more  spirited  the  competition,  the  more  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  prizes  will  give,  and  the  greater  the  benefit  to 
us,  and  to  the  agricultural  woild.  We  repeat  them 
here  ; — 

1.  For  the  largest  amount  of  cash  paid  in  be¬ 
fore  the  10th  of  April  next,  whether  for  The  Cultivator 
alone,  or  for  the  Country  Gentleman,  or  for  the  Illus¬ 
trated  Annual  Register,  or  for  all  three  together,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  respective  terms — FIFTY  DOLLARS. 

2.  To  the  one  sending  us  the  next  largest  amount, 
FORTY-FIVE  DOLLARS. 

3.  For  the  next  largest .  FORTY  DOLI.ARS. 

4.  For  the  next  largest, _ THIRTY-FIVE  DOLL’S. 

5.  For  the  nex,*argesl,. . . .  THIRTY  DOLLARS. 

6.  For  the  next  largest, _ TWENTY-FIVE  DOLL’S. 

7.  For  the  next  largest, _ TWENTY  DOLL.AR.S. 

8  For  the  next  largest, _  FIFTEEN  DOLLARS. 

9.  For  the  next  largest, _ TEN  DOLl.ARS. 

10.  For  the  next  largest, _ FIVE  DOLLARS. 

Our  Club  Subssribers 

Are  equally  indebted  with  ourselves  to  the  exertions 
of  the  agent  by  whom  they  were  enrolled,  and  will 
they  not  each  and  all  make  some  effort  to  extend  our 
circulation,  and  thus  make  his  task  easier  another 
year,  as  well  as  give  their  neighbors  the  benefit  of  our 
pages.  We  will  take  each  subscriber  ant  by  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  club,  as  an  addition  to  it,  and  consequent!}', 
send  him  the  Cultivator  and  Register  for  Fifty  j 
Cents.  Will  not  agents  when  they  take  a  man’s  sub-  j 
scription  urge  him  to  assist  them  in  canvassing  the  j 
town,  and  themselves  send  us  the  names  thus  obtained.  | 

Where  wo  have  now  | 

Single  Subscribers,  or  from  One  to  Ten,  j 

Cannot  a  full  club  be  made  up  7  The  copy  of  the  | 

Register  which  e.ach  one  will  receive,  will  be  some  re-  [ 

turn  for  his  proportion  of  the  needed  exertion,  and  wo  | 
can  only  repeat  our  offer  to  send  the  Register  to  any  1 
who  purpose  thus  to  exert  themselves.  And  more, —  ' 

in  view  of  the  general  depression  as  to  money  matters,  ^ 
and  with  the  hope  of  making  the  way  for  such  acircu-  i 
lation  for  The  Cultivator  another  year,  r.s  no  jour¬ 
nal  of  its  kind  has  ever  had — to  introduce  our  1  '.egis- 
ter  to  the  field  which  it  is  purposed  to  fill, — mat  of 
THE  American  Farmer’s  Annual,  and  to  make  as 
many  ns  possible  acquainted  with  its  value,— -etfi  will 
send  the  Register  and  Cultivator  both  fo  tivit 
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Cents,  where  our  agents  do  not  now  succeed  in 
getting  a  full  club  of  hcentij,  but  send  at  least  ten. 
This  we  do,  not  as  making  a  change  in  our  terras,  but 
to  encourage  to  exertion  those  who  have  given  up  can¬ 
vassing  in  despair  of  not  making  out  a  full  club  of 
twenty,  and  dej'ending  upon  their  kind  assistance  ano¬ 
ther  year  to  more  than  double  the  lists  of  the  present, 
and  thu.s  reimburse  us  for  the  very  incon.siderable  pro¬ 
fit  which  the  vast  amount  of  reading  given  fur  so  little 
money,  now  returns  us. 

The  Annnnl  Register  of  Rural  Alfnirs. 

We  publish  in  another  column,  as  many  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  eoinniendatory  notices  which  the  Registeii 
has  received,  ns  we  can  make  room  for  at  present. — 
showing  that  we  do  not  overrate  its  beauty  and  value 
to  the  farmer.  All  units  in  saying  that  “  eveky  ear- 
MER  SHOULD  PO.SSES.S  IT  ”  at  TwENTV-I'iVE  CENTS  a 

copy. —  Is  it  not  worth  some  trouble  to  procure  it  as  a 
pre.'Ciit  1 

Ror  a  Weekly  Rural  and  Family  Journal, 

We  take  occasion  hero  to  mention  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman,  a.s  unequalled  by  any  similar  work,  and  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  tho.se  who  are  lonking  about 
for  such  a  publication.  AVe  have  loo  often  published 
e-xtraets  from  the  very  flattering  notices  it  has  elicited 
from  the  press,  as  well  as  from  the  renewed  commenda¬ 
tions  of  its  subscribers,  to  make  repetition  necessary. 
AA'e  shall  bo  happvy  to  furnish  specimen.®.  A  few  sets 
for  the  past  year  are  also  now  for  sale  either  in  nuna- 
bers  or  bound. 

Tlie  Bound  VoUimes  of  Tlie  Fultivator, 

Since  the  commencement  of  its  Third  Series  in 
1853,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  subscriber. 
Price  —  I  ound  in  superior  stylo,  and  post  paid  to 
any  part  of  the  country,  $1  each — unbound,  or  stitched 
in  paper  covers.  Fifty  Cent.®,  at  which  price  we  cannot 
aflfoid  to  pay  the  postage.  Wc  wdsh  to  remind  agent.®, 
also,  that  money  remitted  for  the.®e  counts  with  ad¬ 
vance  subscriptions  in  competition  for  our  Premiums. 
We  are  often  met  witli  inquiries  for  some  work  on 
•praciicsil  Agriculture  generally,  but  we  know  of  no¬ 
thing  so  well  adapted  to  the  Farmer’s  wants,  nor  con¬ 
taining  so  much  at  a  small  price, — at  once  so  perfect 
and  so  cheap  a  Text  Bonk  of  every  Farm  and  Garden 
operation,  as  the  back  and  present  volumes  of  The 
Cultivator, — for  it  contains  the  experience  of  the 
best  farmers,  as  well  as  the  results  obtained  by  the  best 
minds  devoted  to  their  interests. 

AVe  de.sire  to  repeat  the  acknowledgment  of  our  ob¬ 
ligations  to  Correspondents,  and  to  return  lliem  our 
especial  thanks.  AA’o  hope  they  will  continue  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  column.®  any  thing  they  can  to  .add  in¬ 
terest  and  value  to  them.  And  to  those  who  have 
never  yet  written  for  publication,  we  extend  our  cor¬ 
dial  invitation  to  make  an  exception  to  their  usual 
practice  in  our  favor.  Many  do  not  like  to  impart 
their  e.xperience  and  relate  tlieir  experiments,  unasked, 
for  fear  of  intrusion.  They  will  please  consider  this 
an  especial  request  to  lay  before  the  public  whatever 
they  know, — not  to  hide  the  re.®ultsof  their  long  labors 
in  the  dark,  but  to  give  them  to  the  world.  It  may 
not  perhaps  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  to  corrc.epondents 
for  all  the  departments  of  our  paper,  that  the  truth, 
narrated  as  simply  as  possible,  will  nearly  always 
find  attentive  reader.®. 


Register  cf  Rural  Afifau-.s. 

We  copy,  from  the  various  notices  by  the  public 
journals  of  this  vrork,  the  following  : 

“  This,  instead  of  being  an  “  Almanac,”  is  a  minia¬ 
ture  encyclopedia  of  rural  affairs.  It  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  matter,  selected  and  prepared  with  good 
judgment,  and  arranged  and  illustrated  with  excellent 
taste.  John  J.  Thomas  has  the  credit  of  its  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  is  a  guarantee  of  its  value.  Every  far¬ 
mer  and  cottager  should  have  it :  the  price  will  place 
it  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  means  and  the  most 
rigid  economy. —  The  HorticuUurisl.” 

“  MuUum  in  Parro.  The  gi.st  of  an  encycloprcdia  • 
Useful  to  all  men  and  women,  but  particularly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  agriculturi.®ts,  horticulturists,  gardeners,  eic.  A 
co)iy  .should  bo  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer.” 
— Phrenological  Journal. 

“■  This  is  the  ne.ateat  and  by  far  the  most  useful  al¬ 
manac  vve  have  seen  To  the  Farmer  and  the  gardener 
it.  will  bo  [Rvrticularly  serviceable.” — Spirit  of  the 
Times. 

“The  ‘  Register  of  Rural  Affairs,’  by  Luther  Tucker, 
of  Albany,  contains  a  number  of  conveinent  plans  for 
barn.®,  sheds,  piggeries,  poultry  houses,  <tc.  It  is  a  capi¬ 
tal  thing  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer.” 
— Granite  Farwer. 

“This  \h)lumc  for  the  year  1855,  affords  in  onr  judg¬ 
ment,  more  valuable  information  upon  subjects  of  in¬ 
terest  to  Farmers  and  Gardeners  than  any  tbiit  h.asever 
before  been  presented  to  the  Public.” — Hudson  Ga¬ 
zette. 

V 

“This  is  an  elegant  little  annual  just  publi  bed,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  typngrajliital  art 
that  we  have  examined  for  many  days.  Its  abundant 
illustrations  are  of  that  class  mo.st  calculated  to  inte¬ 
rest  the  farmer;  and  in  contents  it  affords  the  most  in¬ 
valuable  information.  This  number  is  the  first  of  a 
series  to  be  issued  annually,  and  no  one  should  bo  with¬ 
out  so  excellent  an  almanac.  ’ — Keeseville  RepuLU  an. 

“This  is  a  little  volume  that  every  Farmer  in  the 
United  States  ought  to  have.” — Jersey  Blue. 

“  The  Illustrated  Annual  Register,  and  Gulti- 
vator  Almanac,  is  the  be.«t  thing  of  its  kind  we  have 
seen. — Besides  all  the  usual  calculations  and  statistics 
of  an  almanac,  it  gives  a  great  amount  of  inform  ilion 
valuable  to  those  interested  in  rural  affairs,  illustrated 
by  120  fine  wood  cut.®  or  cottages,  farm  hou.®es,  cattle, 
fanning  implements,  Ac.” — Newark  Daily  Adverti¬ 
ser. 

“  It  contains,  besides  an  almanac,  a  great  variet3-  of 
interesting  matter,  pertaining  to  rural  affairs,  with  an 
abundance  of  well  executed  cuts  and  illustrations. 
Every  Farmer,  and  each  one  of  his  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  to  say  nothing  of  hio  wife,  should  own  one  of  these 
as  his  or  her  especial  pioperty  ;  for  all  will  find  some 
valuable  bints  in  it.” — Middletown  News. 

Cultivation  of  Onions. — I  have  a  piece  of  low 
land  meadow  (black  muck)  from  which  I  have  taken 
the  bogs,  and  which  I  have  cultivated  by  raising  up¬ 
on  it  two  successive  crops,  one  of  corn  and  one  of  buck¬ 
wheat,  I  now  wish  to  raise  upon  it  a  crop  of  onions. 
AA’ill  you  or  some  of  your  subscribers  give  me  a  little 
information  in  reg.ard  to  it, — as  to  hovv  the  soil  should 
be  prepared — what  is  the  best  manure  to  use — at  what 
time  they  sliould  be  planted,  and  how  cultivated,  and 
which  kind  of  onions  yield  the  best.  M.  11  Luttan. 
Franklin  Furnace.  N.  J. 
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Hardiness  of  the  Osage  Plant, 

The  opinion  has  been  for  sonic  j'cars  gaining  grotinil 
that  the  Osage  Orange  will  prove  sutiiciently  Lardy  for 
hedges,  except  for  the  extreme  northern  portions  of  the 
Union.  There  aiti  however  not  a  few  who  are  still  in 
doubts,  not  having  had  a  sufficient  opportunity  for 
learning  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  One  principal  rea¬ 
son  for  these  doubts  is  the  fact  that  the  limited  experi¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  were  performed  under  the 
^ost  adverse  circumstances.  A  single  plant,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  procured  and  planted  in  the  richest  soil,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  rarity.  The  high  cultivation  it  receives 
induces  a  large,  vigorous,  and  succulent  growth,  pre¬ 
venting  a  proper  ripening  of  the  wood  in  autumn,  and 
as  an  inevitable  consequence,  subjecting  it  to  destruc¬ 
tion  by  winter  frost.  We  have  recently  had  occasion 
to  observe  the  difference  in  result  between  such  treat¬ 
ment  as  this,  and  the  revei-se,  which  strongly  exhibits 
the  influence  of  growth  in  hardines.s.  A  portion  of  a 
hedge  grows  in  a  low  place,  where  the  peach  crop  is 
killed  on  an  average  in  half  the  seasons ;  but  the  soil 
on  which  it  stands  is  a  dry  and  rather  sterile  gravel, 
and  as  no  cultivation  has  been  given  it,  its  growth  be¬ 
ing  retarded  by  weeds  and  grass  has  been  not  more 
than  two  feet  in  a  single  season.  We  could  not  discover 
that  in  any  case  more  than  itco  inches  of  the  tips  of 
this  growth  had  been  destroyed  by  the  past  winter, 
which  all  will  recollect  was  remarkable  for  its  severity 
and  unfavorable  effects.  On  a  hill  forty  feet  higher, 
where  the  peach  crop  escapes  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  seasons,  a  few  plants  were  growing  in  a  very 
deep  and  rich  soil,  and  their  growth  being  assisted  by 
good  cultivation,  was  some  seven  feet  annually.  About 
three -fourths  of  each  shoot,  and  in  some  cases  nine- 
tenths  had  been  winter  killed — the  dead  branches  be¬ 
ing  often  Jive  or  six  feet  long.  So  much  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  ripened  and  unripened  wood,  or  slow  and 
rapid  growth. 

Now,  we  would  not  have  any  one  infer  from  this  that 
we  recommend  a  poor  soil  and  neglected  cultivation  for 
hedges.  On  the  contrary  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance.  A  strong  growth  must  be  imparted  to  the  young 
plants  at  the  outset,  in  order  that  they  may  become 
firmly  rooted,  which  will  enable  them  to  pass  through 
the  first  winter  far  more  safely  and  securely'  than  if 
feebly  fixed  in  the  soil,  even  if  the  part  above  ground 
should  have  happened  to  be  killed  down.  This  killing 
down  would  in  fact  be  of  no  detriment  at  all,  for  no  good 
hedge  can  be  formed  unless  shorn  down  when  young, 
to  promote  a  thick  growth  at  the  bottom,  which  would 
be  thicker  aod  better  from  a  strong  root  than  a  feeble 
one.  As  the  hedge  advances  in  height,  less  of  it  will 
be  killed  back,  and  in  ro  case  no  more  than  should  be 
sheared  off  for  its  proper  growth.  A  full  formed  hedge, 
on  account  of  its  denseness,  will  protect  itself,  at  the 
same  time  that  its  moderate  degree  of  thriftincss  will 
cause  a  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood.  All  these 
causes  operating  together,  render  the  Osage  hedge  am¬ 
ply  sufficient  to  endure  the  hardest  winters  in  most  lo¬ 
calities  in  the  northern  States,  especially  wherever  the 


pe.ich  crop  eouunoiily  succeeds,  and  wo  are  inclined  to 
think  that  when  once  established,  it  may  answer  the 
purpose  out  of  frosty  valleys,  even  in  the  extreme 
northern  parts  of  the  country. 

Farm  Book-Keeping. 

In  almost  every  other  business,  regular  accounts  are 
deemed  necessary  to  tiie  proper  conducting  of  its  affairs. 
The  manufacturer  might  get  along  in  the  same  guess¬ 
work  way  as  farmers  usually  do,  but  at  what  rate  he 
was  making  profits  or  losses  he  could  not  satisfy  him¬ 
self.  A  similar  satisfaction  in  the  farmer’s  business  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  he  should  keep  regular  accounts 
with  his  crops  and  field,  as  much  as  the  merchant^and 
manufacturer  do  in  their  departments  of  business. 
Without  accurate  accounts  no  farmer  can  tell,  save  by 
a  guess-work  which  may  be  very  wide  of  the  reality, 
what  crops,  or  what  fields,  or  what  system  of  manage¬ 
ment  are  paying  the  best  or  yielding  the  most  nett 
profits.  One  of  our  British  contemporaries  has  lately 
been  directing  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  farm  book-keeping.  It  asks  the  question, 
Why  are  agriculturists  an  exoeption  to  others  in  the 
details  of  book-keeping?  and  in  reply  observes  that 
there  is  no  more  essential  branch  of  a  farmer’s  educa¬ 
tion  than  that  of  being  taught  book-keeping,  and  that 
not  only  as  to  the  e\'ery-day  mercantile  transactions  of 
buying  and  selling,  but  also  as  to  the  noting  the  amount 
of  produce  of  different  fields,  or  the  results  of  different 
systems  of  management,  manuring,  &c.  It  is  essential 
more  es[>ecially,  to  obtaining  all  the  knowledge  possi¬ 
ble  from  any  experiment,  that  every  expenditure  made 
on  account  of  the  crop,  together  with  interest  of  land, 
should  be  noted  down  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  is 
put  down  every  particle  of  produce  of  any  value  which 
the  field  or  crop  produced.  By  strict  attention  to  de¬ 
tails,  the  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  says,  “  his  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  cultivator  would  prove  the  most  formida¬ 
ble  foe  to  prejudices  which  militate  against  his  inter¬ 
est, — prejudices  and  errors  in  practice  being  almost 
invariably  fortified  from  rough  guesses,  the  necessary 
result  of  the  absence  of  regular  details  ;  and  this  at 
least  is  one  reason  for  the  backwardness  of  agriculture.” 

In  order  to  render  farm  accounts  clear  and  accurate, 
one  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is  to  make  a  plan  or 
map  of  the  farm,  with  the  size  of  the  fields  marked 
upon  it,  &o.  A  field  or  crop  may  then  have  a  folio  to 
itself  and  all  labor,  manure,  seed,  Ac.,  debited  to  it  on 
one  side,  and  all  that  it  produces  credited  to  it  on  the 
other.  In  Mayhew’s  Book-Keeping,  published  by  Bur¬ 
gess,  Nevv-York,  and  sold  at  37i  cents,  may  be  found 
some  forms  and  directions  which  greatly  aid  any  one 
who  intends  to  keep  accounts  in  a  more  accurate  man¬ 
ner  than  farmers  usually  do.  In  addition  to  the  pecu¬ 
niary  advantage  which  would  result  from  knowing  what 
kinds  of  crops  or  modes  of  management  prove  to  be 
the  most  profitable,  there  would  be  a  soti  faction  in 
being  able  to  keep  accurate  accounts  and  in  knotcing 
instead  of  guessing  as  to  profits,  which  would  be 
enough  to  compensate  any  farmer  for  his  trouble. 
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How  to  Enrich  a  Garden. 

Messrs.  Editors. — A  few  years  ago  I  hiid  occasion 
to  occupy  a  new  garden.  It  had  been  worn  by  con¬ 
tinual  cropping  without  manuring,  till  it  would  not 
produce  half  of  a  crop  of  any  thing.  I  had  no  ma¬ 
nures  to  put  upon  it.  I  could  have  bought  open  barn¬ 
yard  manures  that  had  been  washed  and  bleached 
through  the  year  till  most  of  the  salts,  and  all  of  the 
urine  was  gone,  but  I  thought  it  would  not  pay  well. 
Nor  could  I  any  better  afford  to  cultivate  a  garden  to 
the  halves.  There  was  a  half  acre  in  the  garden.  I 
planted  about  one  third  of  it  to  the  white  sugar  beet. 
The  remainder  to  corn,  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  squashes, 
melons,  cabbages,  tomatoes,  onions,  &c.,  &c.  There 
was  one  thing  that  I  could  do.  I  had  a  laiuily  of  five, 
three  adults  and  two  children,  one  an  infant.  I  placed 
a  half  hog.^hcad,  convenient  for  receiving  all  the  dirty 
slop  of  the  family  including  the  urine  of  the  chambers. 
This  was  filled  about  once  a  day  through  the  week  and 
two  or  three  times  on  Mondays.  My  method  of  ap¬ 
plying  it  was  this,  at  evening  I  began  at  one  end  of  the 
garden,  and  with  a  pail  and  dipper,  I  threw  it  upon 
the  hills  anchheds  of  every  thing  planted,  till  the  tub 
was  emptied.  The  second  evening,  I  began  where  I 
left  off  the  first  and  continued  on  till  the  tub  was  again 
emptied.  So  I  continued  till  I  had  gone  over  the  whole 
garden.  I  continued  to  repeat  the  same  process  through 
the  entire  season,  or  until  the  garden  had  become  so 
matured  as  to  need  no  more  food.  The  first  time  go¬ 
ing  through  the  garden,  as  the  seeds  were  not  up,  I 
used  a  large  watering  (lot  with  a  coarse  nose.  The 
second  time  through,  I  used  the  pail  and  dipper,  and 
applied  the  liquid  around  the  young  plant.  As  the 
plants  became  large  and  nearly  covered  the  ground  I 
applied  the  liquid  to  the  ground  wherever  it  was  naked. 

And  now  for  the  result.  I  had  a  neighbor.  Dr.  C , 
a  competitor  in  the  gardening  line  that  summer.  Ilis 
garden  joined  mine,  the  same  size,  and  the  same  qua¬ 
lity  of  soil.  lie  had  plenty  of  open  barn-yard  manure 
and  plenty  of  time  to  work  his  garden.  He  often  boast¬ 
ed  of  having  had  the  best  garden  in  the  town,  and 
thought  he  should  still  have  the  best,  notwithstanding 
mine.  But  no  sooner  than  the  gardens  were  both  well 
up,  the  Dr.  began  to  show  signs  of  suspicion  that  he 
should  be  beat.  About  the  first  of  July  he  came  into 
my  garden  one  morning,  and  says,  “I  have  come  to  in¬ 
quire  info  the  secret  of  your  power  over  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  rapid  growth  of  your  garden  is  a  great 
mystery  to  me.  Your  garden  was  plowed  but  once, 
mine  twice,  and  dr.agged  well.  Yours  was  run  down 
.and  had  no  manure,  mine  was  in  belter  order,  and  be¬ 
sides  had  plenty  of  manure.  Mine  also  has  had  a  lit¬ 
tle  better  attention  than  yours,  and  now  the  first  of 
July,  yours  is  certainly  thirty  if  not  fifty  per  cent 
ahead  of  mine.  Tell  me  what  you  have  done  to  it.” 
“  Well  Doctor,  come  with  me  into  my  woodhouse,  said 
I.  There,  that  tub,  with  the  help  of  my  good  wife, 
contains  all  the  secret  there  is  about  it.  I  have  been 
feeding  my  garden  just  ns  you  do  your  pigs.”  “  Well, 
now  I  see  what  you  h.ave  been  doing  all  summer.  I 


supposed  you  were  watering  your  garden  all  summer, 
and  I  wondered  why  you  should  be  doing  that  when 
there  has  been  a  great  plenty  of  rain.  Now  I  see  the 
mystery.” 

That  garden  Messrs.  Editors,  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  thrifty  and  the  most  productive  of  any 
garden  in  the  county.  That  was  my  first  experiment 
Avith  the  waste  water  of  the  family.  And  as  that  was 
applied  to  a  half  acre  of  worn  out  land  for  only  a  part 
of  four  months  in  the  y’ear,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  had  the  whole  been  judiciously  applied  one  entire 
year,  it  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  keep  in  a 
high  productive  order,  two  acres.  But,  in  this  esti¬ 
mate,  I  have  not  included  the  excrement  from  the  pri¬ 
vy.  My  opinion  w.as  then  formed  and  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  later  experiments,  that  the  manure  from  the 
family,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  enrich  as  many 
acres  for  all  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  as  there  are 
members  in  the  family.  And  this  too,  e.xclusive  of  ab- 
sorbants  to  be  used.  But  by  the  judicious  use  of  ab- 
sorbants,  the  amount  could  be  easily  doubled  or  qua¬ 
drupled  oven.  And  this  would  be  the  true  way  of 
saving  and  using  the  liquid.  With  the  expense  of  one 
half  ton  of  guano,  in  permanent  fixings,  any  farmer 
could  make  from  his  house,  one  ton  a  year  through  se¬ 
veral  generations.  It  will  certainly  pay.  J.  L.  Ep- 
GERTON.  Georgia,  Vt. 

Growing  the  liocust — Queries, 

Messrs.  Editors— I  wish  to  inquire  through  your 
columns,  of  such  as  can  inform  me,  in  relation  to  the 
growing  of  Locust  for  timber. 

1st.  What  kind  is  preferable,  for  farm  limber  .and 
fuel? 

2d.  AVhere,  and  how,  can  the  seed  be  obtained  this 
winter  7 

3d.  The  proper  lime  and  mode  of  planting  and  cul¬ 
tivation? 

4lh.  The  liabilities  to  which  they  are  exposed,  on 
open  prairie  locations,  to  breakage  from  winds,  injury 
from  frost,  insects,  borers,  <ic.  ? 

5th.  And  lastly,  the  general  advantages  and  objec¬ 
tions,  to  growing  locust,  or  other  quick  growing  timber, 
on  westetn  Prairie  farms — what,  if  anything,  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  Locust,  being  particular  to  state  whether 
white,  black  or  yellow  locust,  giving  its  botanical  and 
true  name,  if  possible. 

Any  one,  who  actually  has  had  practical  e.xperience 
in  the  foregoing  business,  and  knows  really  something 
about  it,  will  confer  an  important  favor  on  me,  and 
many  other  western  Prairie  farmers,  by  repljdng  as 
early  as  possible,  so  that  the  information  may  be  made 
valuable,  the  coming  spring. 

I  repeat  as  before,  I  don’t  want  any  mere  idle  the¬ 
orizing,  of  which  the  agricultural  ivorld  is  already  too 
full,  but  practical  information  from  those  Avho  have  or 
are  actually  growing  such  timber.  There  must  be 
plenty  of  such  men,  in  central  ot  southern  Illinois. 

D.  P.  Powers. 


Madison,  IPis.,  Dec.  15,  1854. 
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The  Position  of  Drains. 

Fi-eqaent  inquiries  are  made  aste  tbe  proper  position 
for  drains,  whether  directly  down  the  slope  by  the 
shortest  way,  or  in  an  oblique  or  side  direction.  In  the 
■first  named  instance,  the  drainage  is  s«p{)osed  to  be 
■tBOst  eflfectual,  ’from  the  rajiid  descent  of  the  water 
down  the  slope;;  but  others  prefer  the  second  mode, 
believing  the  drains  cut  off  more  completely  the  des- 
cending  currents  of  water  in  the  soil,  so  that  it  cannot 
injure  any  below.  Both  of  these  fflatis  having  their  ad¬ 
vocates,  we  propose  to  •exa'inine  (be  benefits  of  each, 
and  determine  which  is  really  the  best. 

In  order  to  make  the  matter  perfectly  plain,  we  fur¬ 
nish  tbe  annexed  figure,  "(Fig.  1.)  showing  the  position 


of  the  oblique  drains,  and  the  distance  the  water  in  the 
soil  must  travel  before  it  reaches  the  ditches-;  AAA 
A  being  the  drains,  and  the  dotted  lines  the  channels 
of  moisture,  as  they  leach  downward  through  the  soil. 
The  shortest  descent  down  the  sloping  surface  is  from 
B  to  C,  the  drains  being  placed  at  an  oblique  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees.  We  shall  suppose  these  drains 
to  be  two  rods  apart.  Very  little,  obviously,  of  the 
water  in  the  soil  will  pass  into  the  one  next  above  it, 
but  will  nearly  all  flow  into  the  one  below.  Then,  ns 
from  a  to  e  is  two  rods  or  33  feet,  the  distance  from  a 


B 


C 

Fig.  2. 
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to  b  will  be  47  feet,  or  nearly  three  rods,  which  is  the 
furthest  distance  for  the  water  of  the  soil  to  soak  into 
the  ditches. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  other  mode  of  laying  the 
channels,  namely,  directly  down  hill  by  the  shortest 
course. 

B  C,  Fig.  2,  is  the  direction  of  the  descent,  down 
which  the  drams  are  laid  two  rods  asunder.'  These 
receive  the  water  equally  cfn  both  sides,  the  effect  of 
each  drain  extending  half  way,  or  to  the  straight  dot¬ 
ted  lines.  The  direct  distance  is  consequently  but  one 
rod  as  shown  by  c  6 ;  but  as  the  moisture  must  flow 
obliquely  to  reach  them,  the  distance  becomes  greater 
according  to  the  degree  of  obliquity.  If  this  obliquity 
is  forty -fi\”e  degrees  (or  half  way  between  perpendicu¬ 
lar  and  horizontal)  as  shown  by  the  line  a  6,  then  the 
distance  will  be  23  feet,  or  only  one  half  that  required 
in  the  former  or  oblique  mode  of  ditching.  Even  if 
the  moisture  should  descend  so  much  nearer  to  a  pa¬ 
rallel  with  the  ditches,  as  to  pass  sideways  only  half 
its  own  distance  of  descent,  (as  shown  by  D  D,)  d  e 
being  this  distance  ;  even  in  this  case  d  e  would  bo 
only  about  37  feet,  or  a  little  over  two  rods,  being  ten 
feel  less  than  in  the  former  mode. 

It  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  a  safe  rule,  that  the 
perpendicular  drains  would  be  as  efficient  at  .  two  rods 
apart,  as  tbe  oblique  ones  at  two  thirds  of  this  distiince. 

But  there  are  other  influences  still  more  in  favor  of 
the  perpendicular  mode.  When  the  drains  are  oblique, 
the  water  does  not  find  so  ready  a  passage  down  them, 
and  consequently  if  tile  is  used  they  must  be  of  larger 
size.  The  passage  through  them  being  somewhat  ob¬ 
structed  by  a  warrt  of  descent,  the  water  after  it  has 


filled  them,  tends  to  leak  out  on  the  lower  side,  (Fig. 
3,)  and  if  the  subsoil  is  pervious,  thus  to  add  to  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  soil  below,  instead  of  draining 
it.  But  when  it  once  enters  tbe  ■perpendicular  drains, 
it  never  passes  back  into  the  soil,  but  escapes  by  the 
ehan-nel  thus  made  for  it. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  why  the  water  will 
flow  sideicise  for  reaching  the  prerprendicular  drains, 
and  if  it  will  find  its  way  at  all  into  them  1  The  an^ 
swer  is  w.ater  always  tends  (unless  an  obstruction  is 
presented)  to  p.a.ss  from  a  soil  filled  with  it,  to  one  that 
is  dry  or  empty,  in  the  same  way  that  it  will  run  out 
on  all  sides  of  a  basket ;  and  as  soon  as  that  portion 
nearest  the  ditch  becomes  drained,  more  remote  por- 
tion.s  flow  in  to  fill  the  vacancy,  till  all  escapes. 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  to  all  ordinary  instan¬ 
ces,  where  a  system  of  underdraining  at  regular  inter- 
provo  to  be  exceptions.  For  example,  a  porous  or 
vals  is  adopted.  There  are  a  few  rare  cases  which 
gravelly  hill,  or  top  soil  A,  Fig.  4,  may  rest  upon  a 
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water  tight  hard-pan  subsoil ;  the  rarns  which  fall  up¬ 
on  it  will  immediately  sink  down,  and  leave  all  that 
part  of  the  surface  dry ;  but  running  over  the  surface 
of  the  hard-pan,  it  will  break  out  at  C,  and  form  a 
marsh  or  wet  place  .at  that  point  only.  A  drain  cut 
obliquely  or  nearly  horizontally  at  D,  ju.«t  at  .=iich  a 
plaee  that  its  bottom  may  be  in  the  imperTioas  hard- 
pan,  will  prevent  the  water  reaching  C,  and  prove  an 
effectual  remedy.  But  even  these  oblique  drains  must 
in  most  cases  be  only  side  branches  to  the  main  per¬ 
pendicular  drains,  which  should  be  pdaced  at  frequent 
intervals  for  the  ready  escape  of  the  water. 

The  Model  Farm. 

There  are  si  mo  farms  carried  on  in  a  style  of  neat¬ 
ness  and  expense  so  far  ex  eding  the  means  or  the 
tas  of  the  generality  of  farmers,  that  few  can  be  ex-- 
pected  to  .ome  up  to  them,  or  even  copy  after  them 
with  any  great  degree  of  close  appro.xiination.  Still 
there  is  a  pleasuie  in  personally  in.-*pecting,  or  in  hear¬ 
ing  or  reading  a  description  of  a  farm,  carrieil  on  in  a 
superior  style;  and  though  a  few  only  can  imitate,  the 
desire  of  improvement  will  be  kindled  afre.-h  in  the 
minds  of  a  great  man}',  and  not  a  few  may  get  a  hint 
which  they  will  carry  into  operation  in  some  one  de¬ 
partment  of  their  buildings  or  business.  For  the  rea¬ 
sons  just  named,  we  think  it,  not  only  far  from  ii.^eless, 
but  likely  to  produce  here  .and  there  some  very  desira¬ 
ble  results,  to  have  occ.asionally  a  presentation  made 
to  the  agricultural  community,  of  some  farm  or  branch 
of  their  business  which  is  carried  on  in  a  very  superior 
s  yle. 

Such  we  find  in  Mr.  Telfer’s  faim,  near  Ayr,  in 
Scotland.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Eioyal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Hamilton 
gave  his  experience  of  a  late  tour  in  Scotl.'-nd,  in  tlio 
course  of  which  he  visited  some  of  the  more  celebrated 
agriculturists  of  that  country.  Among  others  he  visited 
Cunning  Park,  the  farm  of  Mr.  Telfer,  close  to  the 
town  of  Ayr.  He  informs  us  that  this  celebrated  dairy 
farm  contains  only  40  Scotch  acres,  or  about  48  English 
acres,  flat  and  level,  and  consisting  of  poor  .'andy  soil, 
worth  very  little  in  its  natural  state.  Sand,  however, 
with  a  mixture  of  vegetable  matter,  make.s  very  good 
garden  soil,  and  why  not  good  field  soil,  being  an  ap¬ 
propriate  medium  for  supplying  water  and  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  to  the  roots  of  plants.  Pipes  are  laid  for  carry¬ 
ing  liquid  manure  over  a  large  portion  of  the  farm, 
with  a  hydrant  to  about  every  six  acres.  The  cow¬ 
house  cont.-rins  48  cows  in  a  double  row,  two  eows  to 
each  stall.  The  floor  is  entirely  of  white  flag  stones, 
kept  as  clean  os  the  floor  of  a  kitchen,  and  indeed  per¬ 


fect  order  .'ind-  elsasliness  pervade  the  wbrde  establish¬ 
ment.  The  drain  behind"  the  cattle  is  fitted  with  a 
j'&rforafed  iron  plate  which  lets  the  liquid  pa.-s  off  at 
once  into  the  large  tank,  while  the  solid  manure  is 
carried  off  by  shovel  into  the  same  dc[;osjt.  Ko  lit¬ 
ter  i.s  used,  but  the  fore  part  of  the  stalls  is  covered 
with  thick  coeoa-nut  mats,  which  cost  IDs.  (82.50)  each. 
As  some  of  these  mats  had  been  down  three  years,  and 
yet  seemed  but  little  wor-e  for  wear,  the  expense  vf 
this  substitute  for  litter  mast  Be  very  triffing.  Tliere 
arc  many  windows  both  in  the  sides  and  roof,  which 
can  be  thrown  open  for  ventilation,  or  closed  when  flies 
are  tnrabiesome,  having  blinds  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  so 
ingeniously  arranged  that  palling  a  alight  eord  closes 
them  all,  and  daikons  the  whole  stable. 

There  is,  also,  an  air  channel  under  the  floor  by 
which  fi  e.sh  air  is  introduced,  as  it  is  usually  in  church¬ 
es.  Tlie  food  is  brought  in  by  the  center  passage,  in  a 
large  box  with  three  wheels,  which  runs  over  the  flag¬ 
stones  with  tiie  greate.^t  ease.  At  one  end  of  the  stable 
is  a  steam  engine  with  apparatus  for  chaffing,  steaming 
fond,  pumping  water  from  the  river,  and  forcing  the 
liquid  manure  through  the  pipes,  and  the  tank,  which 
is  open  .and  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  is  at  the  other 
end.  The  dairy-house  is  connected,  and  has  every¬ 
thing  necessary  for  cleanliness  and  the  regulation  of 
temperature,  and  a  beauty  of  perfect  fitness  in  every 
part.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  all  this,  it  is  stated 
that  Mr.  Te'fer  gets  the  highest  price  for  his  fresh  hut- 
tor  from  a  London  denier,  who  supplies  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  West  End  of  that  city.  This  is  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  his  butter. 

The  stock  kept  on  the  farm  is  48  cows,  and  2  horses. 
The  cows  get  about  88  lbs.  of  fresh  cut  grass  per  diem, 
and  30  lbs.  cabbage,  in  the  summer,  with  one  feed  a 
(lay  of  6  lbs.  of  chaffed  bay,  .and  2  lbs.  of  oil-eake, 
made  into  flour  and  steamed  with  the  chaff. 

In  winter,  grated  mangel  wmrzels,  fresh  and  not  fer¬ 
mented,  are  substituted  for  the  fresh  cut  grass. 

Mr.  Ilaruilton,  who  reported  the  ohservattons  ho 
made  during  his  visit  to  this  farm,  st.ates  th.at  he  thinks 
it  proved,  that  by  the  constant  application  of  liquid 
manure,  as  much,  at  least,  as  25  or  30  tons  of  green 
Italian  rye-grass  may  be  raised  from  an  English  or 
statute  acre,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  from  7  to  9 
tons  of  hay.  Now  assuming  8f  tons  of  rye-gnrss  =  to 
2A  tons  of  hay,  to  be  a  fair  crop  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  then  Mr.  Telfer  gets  an  incre.ase  over  an  or¬ 
dinary  crop,  by  means  of  his  liquid  manuring,  of  4J 
tons  of  hay,  at  the  lowest  estimate— a  no  incansidera- 
ble  remuneration  for  extra  efforts,  or  farming  in  a 
superior  style.  ♦ 

Carcase  and  Offal — From  the  same  jonrnal  we 
copy  the  following  table,  showing  the  proportion  of 
carcase  and  offal  in  10  stone  of  each  respectively,  of 

five  different  breeds  of  cattle  : — 

Carcase.  Offal. 


1^3. 

9i. 

Devon . 

.  6 

L! 

2 

4) 

Durliam,  . . 

.  0 

t.dj 

2 

li 

Ili-reroril,. . 

. .  5 

12) 

S 

2 

ttigliland., . 

. 5 

0 

1 

4} 

Cro-s, . 

.  4 

n 

4 

4) 
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First  Yearns  Experiences  in  Farming— No.  1. 


Reasons  for  Going  lo  Far  mhig-^My  Farm — Us  late 
Occupants — iheir  System — ilf<tnwre  the  IncPtspeii- 
sable  Requisite — Arrangetnenls  of  Barn  -  Yard  and 
JSuUclings  for  J\Iaking  and  Keeping  th  is  “  Keallh 
of  the  farmer  P 

It  is  ao  uncommon  tiling,  now-a-days,  for  jiersons  edu¬ 
cated  for  other  professions  and  pursuits,  to  enter  upon 
the  business  of  farming.  Those  who  possess  an  in¬ 
stinctive  love  of  the  Country’,  .and  its  pure  pleasures  ; 
such  as  prefer  tho  '^ute^  and  steadiness  of  rural  life,  to 
the  e.Ycitejnents  and  ever  changing  circuinstances  of 
professional  and  commercial  life;  some  who  seek  res¬ 
toration  of  impaired  health;  and  not  a  few  who  have 
an  e_ye  to“  reuiuneratitig  profits,”  are  to  be  found,  here 
and  there  thronghout  the  country’,  forsaking  their 
former  occupations  and  engaging  in  the  time-honored 
calling  of  agricv.lturists. 

Yielding  to  some  of  these  motives  {not  excepting  the 
last,)  I  have  relinquished  other  pursuits,  and  now  find 
myself  a  practical  farmer,  of  a  year’s  standing. 

The  operations  of  a  year  afford  many  useful  lessons. 
The  recorded  e.xpericnce  of  others,  has  been  my  prin¬ 
cipal  guide,  and  I  have  found  those  facts  established 
by  actual  and  repeated  trials,  far  more  reliable  than 
any  theoretical  facts.  If  therefore  your  readers  are 
able  to  deduce  any  valuable  lesson,  receive  any  useful 
suggestion,  derive  any  encouragement,  or  find  any 
stimulant  to  improvement,  in  my  limited  experience 
I  deem  it  only  a  duty  to  communicate. 

First  then  my  farm.  It  is  located  about  2  miles 
from  the  center  of  the  city  of  Utica,  is  composed  of 
100  acres  tillable  land,  one  third  of  which  are  the  flat 
lands  of  the  Mohawk  Valleyq  and  the  remaining  two 
thirds  up  land,  gently  sloping  to  the  northeast.  The 
sub-soil  of  the  latter  portion  is  a  stiff  sandy  clay  and 
is  over  laid  with  about  six  inches  of  fine  dark  loam. 
It  is  considered  a  good  farm,  t  ike  it  all  in  all.  The 
products  of  the  farm  have  not  been  such,  however,  as  to 
encourage  the  former  owners,  who  were  two  brothers. 

Its  late  occupants.  It  was  purchased  by  a  relative 
of  theirs  when  a  forest,  for  ten  shillings  per  .acre,  and 
althoitgh  devised  to  them  at  his  death,  free  of  incum¬ 
brance,  it  did  not  produce  enough  under  their  joint 
manageinent  and  culture,  to  defray  their  expenses,  and 
when  finally  disposed  of  was  subject  to  a  considerable 
incumbrance.  This  was  not  owing  to  their  extrav.a- 
gance  or  excesses  of  any  kind,  but  to  their  system  of 
management. 

Their  rystem.  They  would  not  adopt  an  evident 
improvement  because  their  fathers  “  did  not  do  so !” 
They  would  not  plow  below  the  coating  of  loam  that 
covered  the  farm,  because  their  fathers  never  did,  .and 
it  would  poiso7i  the  land.  They  would  never  plant  a 
tree,  because  “the  old  orchsrd  was  good  enough.” 
They  would  have  no  Durhams  or  Devons,  but  delight¬ 
ed  in  a  Stock  of  cattle  that  had  been  “  r.aised  on  the 
n  farin’!”  They  did  not  believe  in  carting  manure,  but 
i  often  gave  it  away  to  any  one  who  would  get  it  out  of 
their  yard.  In  fact,  manure  was  treated  as  an  absolute 


nitkance.,  and  they  consequently  sought  every  way  to 
rid  themselves  of  it.  They  planted  and  sowed  the 
same  fields,  with  the  same  crops,  year  after  year  with¬ 
out  change.  They  believed  “rotation  of  crops,”  a 
tiiiuiy  of  the  book-farmers.  By  this  system  (if  it  may 
be  called  a  system)  the  farm  was  “run  down,”  and  did 
not  produce  well.  It  was  literally  skinned,  as  the 
owners  ought  to  have  been.  Living  as  they  did  in 
this  day  of  agricultural  light  and  skill,  in  this  fruitful 
county,  on  a  good  farm  near  a  fair  market,  needing 
no  assistance  to  carry  on  their  whole  business,  and  men 
of  fair  education  and  intelligence  on  other  subjects, 
their  farming  was  and  is  to  them,  forever,  a  shame 
and  a  disgrace. 

Manure.  My  attention  was  first  directed  to  this, 
the  most  indispensable  requisite  in  good  farming,  and 
the  means  of  manufacturing  and  preserving  it.  Ire- 
moved  the  barns  from  a  wet  inconvenient  and  much  ex¬ 
posed  situation,  to  a  better  protected  and  more  conve¬ 
nient  place,  and  arranged  the  sheds  and  out-buildings 
to  form  a  barn-yard,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  buildings, 
except  a  sm  dl  portion  towards  the  south.  It  cost  two 
or  three  days  work  of  man  and  team,  to  shape  the 
yard — plowing  and  scraping  from  the  center  to  the 
sides,  nnti!  there  was  a  gradual  inclination  of  all  sides 
to  the  center.  1  then  picked  up  and  drew  from  the 
fields,  smalt  stone,  and  paved  the  center,  laying  the 
stone  in  w.ater-liEie.  la  this  manner,  covered  about 
one  half  the  area  of  the  yard,  which  made  a  water¬ 
tight,  capacious  .and  convenient  dish,  in  which  to  keep 
all  the  yard  manure.  The  two  old  bams  were  made 
alilie  and  in  the  oldest  style,  with  a  cow  stable  on  one 
end,  a  sciilfold  over  it,  and  a  bay  on  the  opposite  end, 
with  a  bam-floor  in  the  middle. 


I  placed  these  barns  together  in  their  new  position, 
joining  the  ends  where  tlio  cow  stables  were.  This 
brought  the  stables  together,  and  when  occupied,  the 
cows  stand  facing  from  e.ach  other,  and  looking  into 
the  barn  floor  of  each  barn.  Between  and  behind  the 
two  rows  of  cows,  I  made  a  gutter,  leading  all  the 
liquid  manure  to  the  back  of  the  b.ains.  Here  I  exca¬ 
vated  a  large  reservoir  and  enclosed  it  with  a  stone  wall 
(of  stones  g.athercd  from  the  fields)  laid  in  water-lime 
and  paved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  yard.  This  is 
large  enough  to  contain  ail  the  droppings  of  the  cows 
as  well  as  the  liquid  manure,  and  into  this  stercorary, 
it  is  all  deposited  with  very  little  trouble.  Here  also  I 
deposit  old  turf  and  muck.  This  is  well  protected  by 
a  lean-to  shed,  in  rear  of  the  barns.  A  large  door  in 
thi.s  shed  atfords  a  passage  for  the  manure  wagon, 
which  is  backed  down  upon  a  portion  of  the  floor  of 
the  reservoir,  which  gradually  inclines  from  the  out¬ 
side  entrance  to  the  bottom,  and  can  be  easily  loaded, 
whatever  the  quantity  of  manure  in  the  reservoir. 

My  barn-yard  has  no  scattering  dung  heaps,  but  a 
large  pile  in  the  center,  which  is  constantly  increased 
by  adding  muck  and  all  vegetable  substances  within 
my  reach,  and  to  which  the  manure  of  the  horse  stable 
and  piggery  is  regularly  carried  upon  the  wheelbarrow. 
Besides  receiving  and  retaining  the  wash  of  the  yard, 
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I  the  liquids  of  the  horse-stable  and  piggery  are  also 
drained  into  this  dish. 

To  the  manure  of  the  hen-house,  sufocient  s’arainp 
muck  is  frequently  added  to  prevent  the  escape  of  am¬ 
monia  and  to  keep  the  house  of  a  savory  smell.  The 
I  quantity  of  domestic  guano  thus  made  in  a  year,  has 
j  been  a  Very  considerable  item. 

}  ,  These  are  my  plans  for  making  and  keeping  the 

j  wealth  of  the  farmer."  I  have  tried  them,  proved 
I  them,  and  can  testify  that  they  work  welt.  Crvis. 
j  Utica,  Dec.,  1854. 

j  P.  8.  I  read  your  “  Country  Gentleman,  ’  with 
great  interest  and  profit.  I  cannot  estimate  the  value 
it  has  been  to  me  in-  my  attempt's  at  farming.  Its 
hints  from  correspondents^  its  practical  articles  of  your 
editorial  corps,  and  its  general  matter,  are  all  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  to  improve  and  encourage  us. 

The  Greatest  Enemy  of  Fruit  Culture. 

“  And  what  is  this  greatest  enemy  ?"  inquires  every 
one.  “Is  it  the  caterpillar — the  canker  worm — the 
borer — the  grub — the  bark-louse— the  black  knot— the 
fire  blight— -the  yellows  -  the  eurenlio  T’  The  caterpil¬ 
lar  sometimes  strips  whole  orchards  of  their  leaves, 
and  for  that  year  puts  an  end  to  the  crop hut  generally 
speaking  it  is  not  a  very  bad  enemy,  as  the  incipient 
nests  are  easily  collected  and  destroyed,  and  the  more 
advanced  insects  are  instantly  killed  by  the  slightest 
touch  of  a  swab  dipped  in  coal-tar.  The  fire-blight  is 
often  very  destructive  to  the  pear;  but  when  not  virnlent, 
it  may  be  checked  by  prompt  and  vigilant  free  ampu¬ 
tation;  in  many  places  it  is  only  an  occasional  visitant, 
j  ahd  in  soihd  regions  of  country,  celebrated  for  large 

!  crops,  (Boston  for  example)  it  has  never  been  seen. 

The  6or«r  may  be  excluded  from  the  apple  by  a  coat¬ 
ing  on  the  trunk  and  roots  in  spring,  of  a  soft  iiii,\ture 
of  tobacco  water,  soft  soap,  and  flour  sulphur.  The 
grub  in  the  peach  is  readily  dug  out  with  the  point  of 
a  knife ;  and  the  yellows,  although  incurable  when 
once  attacking  a  tree,  may  be  excluded  from  an  orchard 
by  planting  only  healthy  stones  and  healthy  trees,  on 
a;strong,  rich,  well  cultivated  soil.  The  bark-louse,  in 
its  worst-  appearances,  is  confined  chiefly  to  one  portion 
of  country.,  and  may,  by  industry,  be  scraped  and 
washed  off — the  black  knot,  may  in  most  cases  be  kept 
from  the  plum  and  morello  cherry  by  vigilance  in  cut¬ 
ting  off,  if  only  begun  in  time.  Even  the  curculio,— 
that  prince  of  destroyers,  causing  as  it  doo.s,  a  loss  to 
the  fruit  crop  annually  of  some  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  aggregate,  may  be  greatly  checked  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  and  sometimes  effectually  routed,  by  plenty  of 
pigs,  poultry,  and  other  of  the  smaller  animals,--assist 
ed  when  necessary,  by  the  daily  knoekings  on  the 
spread  sheet.  Nearly  all  these  depredators  or  enemies 
are,  besides,  confined  mainly  to  certain  fruits  only,  as 
for  example,  the  yellows  and  grub  to  the  pe.acb,  the 
fire  blight  to  the  pear,  the  borer  to  the  apple  and  quince, 
^  the  black-knot  to  the  plum — and  the  curculio  in  a  great 
^  measure  to  smooth  stone  fruit.  They  do  not  each  cx- 
W  tend  through  the  whole  list  of  species,  and  this  fact 


renders  it  much  easier  to  meet  amt  successfully  oppo.se 
them. 

But  there  is  another  enemy,  greater  by  far  than  any 
one  of  these,  if  not  than  the  whole  list  put  together.  This  1 1 
is  a  certain- nnimal  which-  the  arreient  philosopher  singu¬ 
larly  described  as  “  a  two-legged  animal  without  fea¬ 
thers,”  the  great  English  epicure  Dr.  Johnson,  as  “'the 
only  animal  that  cooks  its  victuals,”  and  zoologists  un¬ 
der  the  scientific  name  Homo  sapiens.  Man  (under 
which  general  head  boys  a!w  are  included,.)  is  the 
greatest  enemy  that  fruit  trees  have  to  contend  with. 

The  first  thing  be  usually  does,  when  he  procures  young 
trees,  which  perhaps  have  been  already  badly  chopped 
and  mutilated  at  tire  roots,  by  some  other  individual  of 
his  species,  is  to  crowd  them  into  a  small  hole  in  a  hard 
soil,  which  mixed  with  sods  is  thrown  in  among  the 
roots,  and  stamped  bard  with  the  foot.  They  are  not 
unfrequently  choked  and  killed  the  first  year  by  sowing 
grain  crops  about  them — we  have  seen  hundreds  of 
trees  in  a  single  orchard  smootbered  to  death  in-  a  sea¬ 
son  by  being  thrust  into  a  thick  elover  meadow  the  first 
year,  and  where  the  fourth  tb.at  survived  did  not  grow 
a  single  inch.  .  If  au  insect  bad  done  this  great  mis¬ 
chief,  a  general  shout  of  war  would  be  heard  against  it ; 
but  because  it  is  committed  by  this  same  animal,  Ho¬ 
mo  sapiens, — sagacious  man, — it  is  ascribed  merely 
to  bad  luck  and  forgotten. 

But  if  the  trees  happen  to  survive  this  severe  ordeal, 
an  assault  is  made  upon  them  in  another  shape.  He 
“  trims  ”  them  up  without  regard  to  form  but  a  mis¬ 
shapen  one;  he  tears  off  their  bark  with  his  whipple- 
tree  in  plowing,  or  breaks  them  down  in  hia  care  to 
avoid  injuring  an  adjacent  hill  of  corn  or  potatoes,  that 
has  cost  him  just  one-hundredth  part  of  the  tree ;  or 
he  carelessly  turns  in  cattle,  which  avoid  the  error  of 
trimming  up,  by  browsing  them  doicn  to  the  ground. 

If  they  escape  all  these  things,  then  v'ery  often  violent 
amputations  are  made  of  large  limbs,  without  judg¬ 
ment  or  meaning,  and  canker  or  decay  finish  the  work 
with  them. 

Evil  from  this  animal,  however,  comes  in  another 
form,  not  unfrequently  more  formidable  than  any  of 
these.  This  is  the  depredation  of  boys  (in  which  term 
we  incInJe  all  pilferers  under  fifty  years,)  who  in  most 
places  in  our  free  country,  effectually  deprive  the  care¬ 
ful  cultivator  of  the  finest  part  of  his  labor  and  watch¬ 
fulness  for  years.  What  beautiful  laws  our  consistent 
government  enacts !  If  a  man  defrauds  his  neighbor 
by  passing  on  him  a  counterfeit  dollar  bill,  years  in 
the  state  prison  is  his  punishment  ;  but  if  be  steals 
the  choice  reward  of  long  seasons  of  skill  and  care 
from  the  fruit  garden,  no  one  thinks  even  of  three 
days  in  the  county  jail,  and  the  injured  owner,  if  he 
makes  any  complaint,  is  reported  through  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  as  illiberal  and  stingy,  and  even  some  of  our 
country  papers  have  attempted  to  raise  this  heartless 
hue  and  cry.  Let  it  no  longer  be  denied  that  THE 
DOLLAR  is  (he  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  American  - 
people,  when  such  inflictions  are  visited  upon  those  who  ^ 
infringe  its  privileges,  while  other  injuries,  which  mo-  ^ 
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ney  «ould  not  replace  for  the  owner,  are  passed  lightly 
over,  amid  jibes  find  jokes  on  the  unfortunate  fruit  cul- 
turist,  who  lost  his  most  delicious  specimens. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  circle  of  rural  improvement 
can  do  more  towards  establishing  virtuous  habits  in  the 
community,  iuid  inducing  a  love  of  home  and  domestic 
life,  and  a  distaste  lor  dissipation,  than  the  successful 
culture  of  the  full  circle  of  the  finest  fruits,  so  that 
nose  need  go  abroad  for  pleasures,  but  that  every  one 
may  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fruit  tree.  Yet  wo 
have  met  with  many  owners  of  a  lot  of  land,  and  we 
have  BO  doubt  there  are  thousands  all  through  the 
country,  who  are  wholly  deterred  from  setting  out 
choice  fruit  trees,  because  they  know  that  thieves,  or 
“toj/s”  as  they  are  commonly  termed,  will  have  the 
besl,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  crop.  What  we  most  want 
is  a  oer-recl  public  senlimenl  on  this  subject — and  now 
that  the  number  of  fruit  raisers  is  becoming  larger  an¬ 
nually,  will  not  our  horticultural  papers  take  hold  of 
the  subject  and  do  their  duty,  by  frequently  speaking 
out  and  arousing  public  attention  to  this  widely  preva¬ 
lent  evil  d  Will  not  “  The  HorliculLurisV'  take  the 
lead  1  Will  not  all  our  periodicals  which  are  so  large¬ 
ly  enlisted  in  rural  improvement,  join  in  the  work,  as 
one  of  more  importance  than  all  canker-worm-troughs, 
fire-blight-cures,  and  curculio-remedies  put  together  7 

Wo  as  a  people  have  been  for  several  3'ears  planting 
out  fruit  trees  by  the  million — but  the  great  majoritj' 
of  them,  we  are  confident,  if  not  four-fifths,  have  been 
destroyed  or  stunted  to  worthlessness,  by  bad  treatment 
in  mal-transplanti-ng,  mutilated  pruning,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  al  good  culture — and  of  those  who  know  how 
to  manage  them  in  the  best  manner,  a  lar^  portion 
are  deterred  from  action  by  the  certainty  of  the  plun¬ 
derer's  assaults.  No  wonder  then,  that  fruit,  instead 
of  growing  more  abundant  in  market  and  cheaper  in 
price,  is  actually  becoming  dearer  and  higher  priced 
on  an  average,  as  the  countrj'  becomes  older  and  the 
population  more  numerous.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
those  who  have  some  control  over  public  opinion,  will 
exert  their  influence  for  a  reformation. 

Pulverization  of  the  Soil, 


We  might  select  a  more  seasonable  subject  for  con¬ 
sideration  than  that  of  the  proper  amelioration  or  pul- 
veriiation  of  the  soil  we  till,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  one  more  intimately  eonnected  with  the  economy 
of  agriculture  or  one  more  generally  i  eglected.  Most 
of  our  good  farmers  plow  deep  enough,  but  there  are 
few  who  pulverize  the  soil  sufficiently.  We  are  urgent 
advocates  of  deep  plowing,  but  we  had  rather  six 
inches  of  the  soil  were  well  plowed  and  thoroughly 
worked  with  cultivators,  harrows,  rollers,  &c.,  than 
have  twelve  inches  burst  up  Jind  left  in  a  half  worked, 
raw  state.  Mechi  sometime  since,  having  witnessed 
the  working  of  “Gibbs’  Rotary  Digging  Machine,’’ 
enthusiastically  asserted  in  the  London  Times,  that 
“  that  old  impiement  the  plow  was  doomed.”  Ills  san¬ 
guine  expectatious  have  not  yet  been  realized,  but  the 
working.s  of  this  machine  are  such  as  to  induoe  us  to 


hope  that  ere  long  some  such  an  implement  shall  be 
invented  as  will  economically  break  up  and  thoroughly 
pulverize  at  one  operation  five  or  six  inches  of  the  sur¬ 
face  soil.  Such  an  implement  would  do  more  towards 
revolutionizing  the  present  sj'stem  of  American  agri¬ 
culture  than  the  most'enthusia.stic  chemist  ever.claimed 
for  soil  analysis,  or  more  ev^en  than  Mapes  claims  for 
his  Improved  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

Dr.  W  ELLS  of  Cambridge,  found  that  the  soils  of  the 
Scioto  valley  in  Ohio,  which  have  long  been  noted  for 
their  e.xtraordinary  fertility,  contained  a  no  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  elements  of  plants  than  the  comparative¬ 
ly  sterile  soils  of  New-England.  So  far  as  chemical 
composition  was  concerned,  one  soil  was  just  as  good 
as  the  other,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  rich 
Scioto  valley  soil  was  composed  of  Jlner  particles  than 
that  of  Massachusetts.  Now  we  are  not  to  infer  from 
this  that  the  land  of  New  England  can  be  tendered  as 
produetivm  as  that  of  the  Scioto  valley  simply  by  good 
plowing  and  thorough  working,  since  these  could  only 
break  up  the  conglomerated  particles  of  the  soil  and 
not  reduce  the  size  of  the  particles  themselves,  neither 
are  we  to  anticipate  that  any  mechanical  contrivance 
will  be  discovered  for  grinding  the  soil  into  a  fine  pow¬ 
der  ;  but  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  results  of  Dr. 
Wells,  clearly  indicate  the  direction  in  which  we  must 
look  for  any  great  improvement  in  our  national  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  pulverization  are  attributa¬ 
ble  to  the  increased  permeability  of  the  soil  to  rain 
and  air;  the  oxygen,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  of 
the  air,  have  a  great  effect  in  decomposing  the  organic 
and  in  disintegrating  the  inorganic  matter  of  the  soil 
and  rendering  them  available  as  food  for  plants,  while 
it  allows  the  rain  water  to  act  on  a  greater  surface,  and 
thus  to  dissolve  out  more  matter  from  the  soil.  M'e 
all  know  that  a  lump  of  sugar  i*  much  longer  in  dis¬ 
solving  than  the  same  amount  of  pulverized  sugar. 
The  principle  applies  in  all  cases.  Good  plowing  and 
thorough  working  of  the  soil,  therefore,  loosen  the  soil 
and  form  a  fine  bed  for  the  plants  to  root  in;  they  pre¬ 
pare  the  soil  in  such  a  manner  that  the  air,  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia  can  circulate  freely  through  it, — 
conditions  which  are  known  to  be  essential  to  the  growth 
of  plants.  The  free  admission  of  the  air  too,  induces 
the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  &c.,  which  in 
their  nascent  state,  are  known  to  be  powerful  solvents, 
and  to  have  great  quickening  and  ameliorating  effects 
on  the  soil.  When  it  is  remembered  that  plants  can 
take  up  their  food  only  in  solution,  and  that  most  soils 
abound  in  the  elements  of  plants  lying  in  an  inert,  in¬ 
soluble  condition,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  account  for 
many  of  the  surprising  results  witnessed  from  good  til¬ 
lage  alone.  A  good  plowing  with  the  frequent  use  of 
the  cultiv.ator,  harrow  and  roller,  are  frequently  tanta¬ 
mount  in  effect  to  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure.  There 
is  this  difierenee,  however,  and  it  must  not  be  overlook¬ 
ed,  the  former  simply  renders  the  fertilizing  matter 
already  in  the  soil  available,  while  the  latter  supplies 
the  same  matter  from  extraneous  sources;  and  there, 
is  danger  of  pushing  the  principle  of  good  tillage  tod.. 


# 


far,  for  however  fertile  a  soil  may  be,  the  constant  re¬ 
moval  of  crops,  without  the  return  of  any  manure, 
must  sooner  or  later  impoverish  the  soil.  For  our  own 
part,  however,  we  anticipate  little  danger  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  ;  fanners  who  have  enterprise  and  knowledge  suf¬ 
ficient  to  adopt  improved  modes  of  Ullage,  are  not 
likely  to  neglect  the  manufacture,  preservation  and 
application  of  manure. 

tVe  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  thorough  pulverization 
of  the  sou  at  this  time,  principally  to  urge  upon  our 
readers  the  importance  of  possessing  proper  implements 
for  the  economical  performance  of  this  important  branch 
of  farm  labor.  The  comparative  leisure  of  the  winter 
months  on  a  farm,  not  0DI3'  afl'ords  a  good  opportunity 
for  investigating  the  laws  of  tillage,  but  also  for  get¬ 
ting  ready  implements  for  reducing  to  practice  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained.  We  think  "  Cbosskill’s 
Patent  Clod  Crusher,”  the  best  implement  at  present 
known  for  pulverizing  the  soil ;  but  if  we  cannot  have 
this  implement  there  is  no  reason  why  every  farmer 
should  not  have  at  least  a  good  w  ooden  roller.  If  you 
havemot  one  already,  kind  reader,  bo.  sure  you  get  one 
before  spring.  — ^ — 


generallj’,  and  buy  food  until  a  return  is  made  in  crops. 
We  would  never  advise  such  persons  to  buy  n^io  lands, 
but  whether  they  settle  we.st  ereast,  to  prw.uro  a  place, 
even  if  epuite  sum U,  already’  under  cullivation,  and  with 
at  least  some  buildings. 

It  will  be  some  time  beCire  the  most  skilful  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  amount  eq.u.al  to  two  dollars  a  day;,  and  wo 
would  therefore  advhe  all  mechanics,  not  already  well 
versed  in  the  practical  operations  ot  f.ii  suing,  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  retain  for  I hfeMi.^eive.s,  at  some  w.ages,  me¬ 
chanical  employmeiit  during  the  most  leisure  p'ortion 
of  the  year — to  begin  in  a  small  way,  to  avioid  vun- 
n.ing  into  debt,  and  to  feel  their  way,  before  engiiging 
in  any  considerable  e.xpenditures. 

With  regard  to  the  question,  “  Where  would  be  the 
best  place  to  locate  I”  we  anssvor,  in  any  of  the  states 
west  of  New  England,  where  the  climate  is  not  great¬ 
ly  dissimilar,  and  svhere  there  is  a  good  fertile  soil, 
and  healthy  air.  In  the  more  remote  places,  land  is 
cheaper,  but  the  advantage  is  nearly  balanced  by  dis¬ 
tance  from  market,  and  lower  prices. 

Keep  only  the  Best  Stock. 


Mechanics  Turning  Farmers. 

"A  few  Mechanics”  at  Worcester,  M.ass ,  ask  h'r 
advice  on  the  subject  of  relinquishing  their  pieseid 
employment,  moving  west,  and  engaging  in  I'.-irtiiir.g 
The  “hard  times”  have  thrown  thea>  out  of  1  i;;pii>y- 
ment,  and  they  have  each  a  small  amount  of  1  a;  i!-..!, 
varying  from  §700  to  §1400.  Some  of  them  ii.ive  bail 
no  experience  in  agriculture,  and  they’  wish  tc  f 

they  can  probably  “  get  a  living,”  and  “  make  it  pay  ” 
as  well  at  farming,  as  at  their  city  trades  at  two  dol¬ 
lars  a  day. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  give  any  definite  advice  on 
this  subject.  Some  of  the  best  fanners  we  ever  knew, 
were  brought  up  mechanics,  bat  carrying  their  regular 
business  habits  into  their  farming,  with  a  conscious¬ 
ness  that  they  had  all  to  learn,  they'  applied  ener¬ 
getically  to  the  best  sources  of  information,  and  soon 
outstripped  their  more  conceited  neighbors,  who  knew 
too  much  about  their  busine.?.s  to  learn  any  thing.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  known  perfect  failures  with 
others  who  had  made  similar  attempts. 

The  best  general  answer  we  can  give  to  all  inquiries 
whether  any  particular  pursuit  is  a  good  and  pmtitable 
one,  is,  “Success  does  not  depend  on  the  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness;  it  depends  on  the  man.”  There  aro  some  me¬ 
chanics,  who,  unaccustomed  to  farm  labor,  would  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dislike  its  irregular  drudgery,  as  well  as  its 
uncertain  results  from  the  variations  of  season.-? ;  there 
aro  others  who  would  soon  become  fascinated  with  all 
its  operations,  and  with  every  thing  connected  with  ru¬ 
ral  improvement,  and  learning  by.  a  few  years  experi¬ 
ence  to  turn  everything  to  account,  would  make  faini- 
ing  profitable.  Our  opinion  is,  that  most  of  tho.se  ac¬ 
customed  to  regular  mechanical  employment  onlv, 
!  ta  ®  capital  of  only  about  one  thoixs  lod  dollars,  vvould 

,  n  find  it  difficult  to  buy  a  farm  with  buihlings,  stock  it 
with  an  mals,  furnish  wagons,  cnrt.s,  uiid  iinjilements 

---■  _ r - 


The  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that,  in  the  East-ern 
States  especially,  farmers  can  afford  to  keep  none  hut 
the  best  stock.  It  costs  in  this  vicinity  at  least  §50  to  !: 
keep  a  horse  well  throvigh  the  year,  and  as  much  to  j 
keep  a  poor  animal  as  a  good  one.  Who  that  thinks 
at  all  on  the  subject,  can  fail  to  be  convinced  that  it  is 
better  economy  to  keep  a  span  of  well  formed,  active 
and  powerful  horses,  even  .should  they  cost  §300,  than 
a  pair  of  long-legged,  Hghtbodied,  broken-down  stagers, 
even  could  they  be  obtained  for  nothing?  Soitis’wirh 
cows.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  accurately  the  cost  of 
keeping  cows, — in  this  neighborhood  it  is  not  far  from 
•$35  per  annum — but  we  may  safely  aver  that  little 
profit  is  made  except  on  the  best  animals. 

The  profit  of  pork  making  except  in  the  great  corn 
growing  states  of  the  west,  is  notoriously  small,  nrrd 
this  year  it  ha.s  been  less  than  usual.  Wo  will  not 
say  that  much  money  can  be  made  here  in  feeding 
corn,  even  to  a  good  Suffolk  or  Berkshire  pig,  but  if  it 
will  not  pay  to  fatten  .a  well-bred  hog,  it  ceitainly  can¬ 
not  be  profitable  to  attempt  to  fatten  the  miserable  race 
of -pigs  commonly  found  in  most  barn-yards. 

The  same  is  true  of  sheep.  The  jjroSt  on  sheep  the 
past  year,  especially  on  such  as  aro  kept  principally 
for  their  wool,  has  been  quite  small — some  good  far¬ 
mers  think  it  has  been  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger. 
Many  are  rushing  out.  of  the  business,  selling  their 
flocks  at  a  great  sacrilico.  It  would  be  far  better  po¬ 
licy  to  go  carefully  through  the  flo^ik,  arsrl  select  out  ; 
the  comparatively  worthless  animals.  Marry  flocks 
would  in  this  way  be  reducetl  unc-half,  and  by  keeping 
them  better,  arid  using  the  proper  mo.in.s  to  improve  i 
Ihe  breed,  invtch  uiore  profit  would  be  obtained  for  the 
food  eonsmued.  It  might  bo  well,  too,  in  many  case.’, 
to  got  a  coarser  woolod,  mutton  breed  of  .diecp  Ltut 
this  of  cour.so  depends  on  the  locality,  (he  price  of 
mutton.  <Sic.  At  all  events,  whether  sheep  are  kept  for 
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I/eicester  Ram. 


The  above  is  a  portrait  of  a  j^earling  ram,  bred  by  Mr.  S.  Bennett,  Bedfordshire,  England,  to  which  a  prize 
of  30  sovereigns  was  awarded  by  the  Eoyal  Ag.  Society  of  England. 


wool  or  mutton,  the  most  profit  will  be  realized  from 
the  best  bred  animals. 

What  are,  and  what  are  not,  well  bred  animals,  is  a 
disputed  point  which  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  Could  we  see  farmers  fully  realizing  the  well 
established  fact,  thatcarcfully  bred  animals  are  ahvavs, 
in  the  aggregate,  much  more  profitable  than  tln^se 
which  are  chance  bred,  we  should  have  higher  antici¬ 
pations  iesj>ecting  the  progresss  of  American  Agricul- 

Cure  for  Foot  Rot. 


Messbs.  Editors — A  simple  and  efreet<ial  cure  for 
Vae  font  rot  in  sheep,  consists  in  a  mi.xture  of  I  part 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  4  parts  water. 

Provide  a  .«harp  jack-knife,  and  a  small  brush.  The 
operation  consists  in  paring  the  diseased  hoof,  so  that 
every  part  that  is  juatterated  shall  be  expo.sed,  and 
then  wash  it  with  the  vitriol  and  water. 

Ye.nrs  ago,  when  the  Saxon  sheep  fever  was  raging, 
my  flock  had  the  disease  direct  from  Saxonv’^,  and  from 
its  operation,  no  one  would  doubt  its  being  genuine. 
Nearly  two  years  were  consumed  with  various  reme¬ 
dies,  which  served  to  save  the  flock,  but  all  the  reme¬ 
dies  were  not  effectual  to  make  them  stay  cured,  until 
a  friend  living  with  a  flock-master  near  Boston,  kimll}’ 
furnished  the  above  remedy. 


I  had  a  flo<h  of  over  2130  sheep,  in  a  hill  pasture, 
affected  with  the  disease.  I  procured  help  th.it  could 
be  relied  upon  to  do  the  work  well,  built  a  small  yard 
in  the  corner  of  the  lot,  sufficient  to  hold  the  sheep, 
and  caref  ily  e.xaminod  every  one,  and  applied  the 
\  abive  remcd5'  to  all  the  diseased  one.s,  twice  in  the 


week  for  three  weeks.  The  cure  was  effectual,  as  I 
have  not  had  any  trouble  since. 

Tlie  secret  of  success  consists  in  doing  the  work  tho¬ 
roughly.  The  least  particle  of  matter  left  unexposed 
in  paring  the  hoof,  will  bo  seed  enough  to  perpetuate 
the  disease.  Nine  flocks  of  sheep  in  my  immediate 
neighborhood  were  successfullj'  treated  in  the  same 
way.  Orrin  Smith.  Middlefield,  Mass.,  JTecem- 
ber  25,  1854.  ♦ 

Grubs  in  the  Heads  of  Sheep. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  notice  in  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman,  some  remarks  upon  the  grub  in  the  head  of 
sheep.  I  will  give  you  a  little  of  my  experience  in 
this  matter.  I  moved  from  your  state  seven  years  ago, 
and  brought  with  me  8  Leicestershire  sheep.  They 
prospered  well  with  me.  They  were  kept  in  the  prai¬ 
rie  grass  in  spring  and  summer,  and  in  fall  and  winter 
in  the  corn  as  it  grew  in  the  field.  With  this  treat¬ 
ment,  my  sheep  are  fat  in  winter.  In  the  seven  years, 
I  have  lost  ten  or  twelve  wiih  the  grub  in  the  head. 
I  found  it  to  be  so,  by  dissecting  the  head  ;  found  one 
grub  an  inch  long,  and  of  .ors  of  various  smaller  sizes, 
i  carefully  exfierimented  upon  them,  and  found  that 
tobacco  juice  killed  them  in  half  a  minute.  After  that 
I  used  strong  tobacco  juice,  83’ringing  it  into  the  head' 
and  it  cured  long  standing  eases  every  time.  A.  K. 
Il.vRiiET'f.  Magnolia,  IVis. 

Mr  Jewett,  of  AVeybridge  so  well  known  as  the 
importer  of  blood  Sfoek,  has  just  made  one  of  the  lar- 
ge.-'t  sales  ever  made  in  the  county.  lie  has  sold  to 
Charles  Newman,  Esq  ,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  French 
Merino  Sheep  to  the  value  of  §15,000,  This,  added  to 
the  former  sales  of  Mr.  Jewett  this  year,  amounts 
to  .§28,400!  a  good  business  lor  one  season. —  Vt.  Pa¬ 
triot. 
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“To  Improve  the  Mind  and  the  Soil.” 

This  has  been  the  motto  and  the  object  of  this  publi¬ 
cation  from  its  commencement.  Is  there  any  eonnec- 
tion  between  them,  or  fvre  they  entirely  distinct  and 
separate  objects  1  We  think  there  is  a  close  conneo 
tion  between  the  two,  which  it  might  benefit  many  to 
think  of,  and  to  allow  it  some  more  influence  on  their 
plans  and  proceedings. 

The  connection  between  improvement  of  the  mind 
and  improvement  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  condition  of 
those  who  cultivate  it,  which  is  of  most  importance,,  is 
that  which  consists  in  the  increased  fitness  for  a  success¬ 
ful  prosecution  of  his  employment,  which  springs  ne¬ 
cessarily  from  sharpening,  strengthening  and  cultiva¬ 
ting  the  mental  faculties  of  the  farmer.  It  seems  a 
truth  almost  self-evident— one  at  least  which  receives 
almost  daily  confirmation — that  whatever  calls  forth 
the  powers  of  the  mind  into  vigorous  and  well-regulat¬ 
ed  exercise  fits  that  person,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
for  more  accurate  and  keen  observation  and  for  more 
correct  and  logical  and  practical  thinking,  in  wbiitever 
department  of  the  business  of  life  he  may  be  engaged. 

The  young  men  whose  minds  have  been  most  active 
at  school  or  in  home  studies,  are  usually  found  to  be 
the  most  intelligent,  sagacious  and  successful,  in  what¬ 
ever  they  may  afterwards  employ  themselves.  From 
a  torpid  and  inactive  mind,  when  do  we  ever  obtain 
any  valuable  observations,  discoveries  or  reflections  1 
The  same  general  truth  bolds  good  as  to  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  It  is  from  those  whom  e.xercise  and  3isci- 
pline  of  the  mind  have  made  intelligent,  inc^uiring, 
sagacious,  and  logical,  that  we  receive  reliable  obser¬ 
vations,  and  well  founded  arguments,  opinions  and  in¬ 
ferences.  It  is  from  such  that  we  receive  suggestions 
and  proposals  of  improved  methods  of  culture.  While 
the  torpid  and  inactive  mind  contents  itself  to  walk  in 
the  steps  of  its  ancestors  and  to  do  as  the  world  has 
done  for  ages,  the  educated  and  ‘improved’  mind  is 
quick  to  detect  the  faults  and  imperfections  which  be¬ 
long  to  many  old  customs  and  practices,  and  to  devise 
new  and  better  methods  of  attaining  the  ends  of  agri¬ 
cultural  labor.  — ^ — 

Durability  o  Unburnt  Brick,  &c. 

A  correspondent  at  Tipton,  Iowa,  inquires  for  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  durability  of  buildings  made  of 
unburnt  brick — and  the  kind  of  plastering  for  the  out¬ 
side — whether  the  walls  need  be  hollow — and  the  cost. 
He  also  wishes  to  know  how  to  make  cement  roof,  and 
its  cost. 

A  well  made  unburnt  brick  house,  on  a  firm,  dry, 
stone  foundation,  with  a  complete  covering  of  cement, 
will  last  for  ages.  TJneemented,  the  weather  gradually 
wears  it  away  ;  and  water  leaking  from  the  roof,  or 
coming  up  from  the  earth  below,  will  soon  destroy  it 

The  price  is  usually  regarded  as  much  less  than 
burned  brick,  as  the  bricks  are  more  rapidly  made,  and 
burning  is  saved  ;  and  the  bricli.s  being  much  Larger 
and  ns  thick  as  the  whole  walls,  are  laid  more  cheaply 
and  rapidly.  The  thickness  of  the  brick,  and  their  non¬ 


conducting  properties,  obviate  the  necessity  of  making 
them  hollow.  Notwithstanding  all  these  advantages, 
this  mode  of  building  is  falling  into  disuse,  doubtless 
for  some  substantial  reasons,  among  which  is  probably 
the  ditficnlty  of  having  eveiy  part  done  welly,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  great  diSicalty  of  securing  good  cement, 
so  essential  to  success.  We  should  however  be  glad  to 
have  the.  views  and  e.xpei  ience  of  those  who  are  fami¬ 
liar  with  this  mode  of  building. 

The  following  particulars  for  making  cement,  we 
copy  from  Downing’s  Cottage  Residences. 

In  makiBg  the  cement,  choose  a  hydraulic  lime  that 
has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  is  known  to  be  well 
adapted  to  resist  the  weather,  in  tks  air  as  well  ns 
under  water,  and  let  it  be  perfectly  fresh,  as  it  will  be 
nearly  worthless  if  it  has  been  long  prepared,  unless 
it  has  been  kept  in  entirely  air-tight  vessels.  The  very 
best  and  purest  lime  should  also  be  selected,: — of  tbo 
greatest  tenacity  in  mortar,  and  such  as  will  slacken 
equally  throughout.  Especial  pains  should  also  be 
aken  to  procure  sharp  angular  sand,  which,  it  not  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  must  be  freed  from  any  admixture  oi 
earthy  particles,  by  repeated  washings.  Let  the  lime 
be  thoroughly  slaked,  and  a  good  mortar  be  made  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  the  whole  of  the  work,  of  the 
lime  and  sand.  When  the  masons  are  readj’  for  plas¬ 
tering,  open  one  of  the  casks  of  cement,  and  mix  the 
latter  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  to  two  thirds  of 
the  mortar,  making  a  hod  of  the  mixture  at  a  time, 
as  it  would  otherwise  partially  set  before  it  eonld  be 
used.  Only  one  coat  of  cement  should  ever  be  put  on, 
as  it  uiill  then  form  one  homogenous  mass  with  the 
wall.  In  finishing  the  surface,  Jloat  it  o^'as  smooth¬ 
ly  as  possible,  and  mark  it  off  in  courses  to  resemble 
stone,  coloring  it  while  the  cement  is  yet  only  partial¬ 
ly  dry,  so  that  the  coloring  matter  may  set  with  the 
cement. 

We  do  not  know  tho  best  method  of  making  compo¬ 
sition  roofs,  but  understand  it  is  an  art  that  requires 
much  experience  as  well  as  knowledge.  Gan  any  o 
our  correspondents  give  tho  desired  information  1 

Singular  Circumstance. 

Messrs.  EoixoaS — I  have  a  strange  fact  to  state 
which  came  under  my  notice  in  the  town  of  Moscow 
this  state.  I  observed  in  June  last  growing  upon  the 
farm  of  N.  11.  Miller,  a  very  superior  lot  of  clover,  and 
was  much  surprised  to  learn  the  field  had  not  been 
seeded  for  five  or  six  years,  during  which  time,  it  bad 
been  mowed  twice  and  cropped  twice  with  wheat. 

This  is  something  very  umisital,  as  clot'er  rarely  does 
well  after  the  second  season. 

Who  can  account  for  this  bountiful  crop  of  efover 
without  seed  or  plaster  for  six  years.  The  soil  is  a 
gravelly  loam,  simifor  to  much  of  the  soil  in  Monroe 
and  Livingston  counties,  N.  Y. 

Allow  me  to  state  another  little  fiicl,  which  may  be 
something  new  to  many  of  your  readers.  While  open¬ 
ing  a  pumpkin  yesterday  which  had  been  carefully 
carried  from  tbo  field  to  tho  cellar,  we  observed  many 
of  the  seeds  were  .sprouted,  with  long  turning  roots,  and 
also  from  one  seed  a  couule  of  beautiful  green  leaves. 
Docs  not  this  do  away  with  the  theory  that  light  is  ab¬ 
solutely'  necessary  for  plants  to  produce  color.  J.  fy. 
Dickinson.  IlilUclaU,  Mich.,  Dee.  2,  1834. 


On  Making  and  Saving  Manure. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  read  with  a  very  deep  interest, 
the  communic.ition  from  T.  K.  in  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  of  Dec.  7,  on  making  and  using  manures.  Not 
because  it  presented  new  principles  or  discussed  new 
theoiie^  for  that  is  not  what  the  farming  public  the 
most  need  just  now,  but  beeau.se  it  did  contain  the  ve¬ 
ry  things  they  do  the  most  need — line  upon  line,  pre¬ 
cept  upon  precept. 

Farmers  can  never  be  too  much  nor  too  earnestly 
urged  to  increase  their  manure  heap.  The  one  great 
question  with  every  farmer  should  be,  not  the  price  of 
guano,  nor  super-phosphate,  nor  poudrette,  but  how 
can  I,  on  my  own  farm  and  with  the  least  expense, 
make  the  most  manure'?  One  interesting  feature  in 
T.  K.’s  communication,  is  the  encouragement  it  gives 
to  home  manufacture,  the  development  and  use  of  home 
resources. 

But  to  the  first  item  of  advice  in  T.  K.’s  communi¬ 
cation,  I  take  exceptions.  To  every  farmer  that  in¬ 
quires,  shall  I  go  to  the  forests  and  get  the  leaves  for 
my  compost  ?  I  answer  unhesitatingly,  iouchnot  a.  leaf 
in  your  wood-lands.  The  leaves  are  all  needed  there 
for  three  special  purposes.  To  keep  the  ground  moist 
in  summer,  warm  in  winter,  and  lastly  to  furnish  food 
for  the  growing  timber  I  advise  the  farmer  to  mulch 
the  wood-lands  rather  than  remove  a  single  leaf.  My 
nearest  neighbor  has  a  valuable  wood  lot,  a  part  of 
which  lies  high  and  so  exposed,  that  every  leaf  is  blown 
off  by  the  autumn  winds.  The  drouth  of  last  summer 
killed  all  the  valuable  timber  on  that  part  from  which 
the  leaves  were  blown,  while  they  remain  uninjured  on 
that  part  covered  with  leaves.  If  such  wood-lands  are 
worth  saving,  then  it  wilt  pay  to  mulch  them. 

There  is  one  other  item  of  advice  to  which  I  take  no 
exceptions,  and  yet  I  can  not  see  the  use  of  it.  It  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  cistern  and  pump  for  the 
urine.  I  charge  every  farmer  to  save  every  ounce  of 
urine,  as  well  that  from  the  family-as  from  his  animals, 
but  to  do  it  by  the  use  of  absorbents  that  are  the  most 
worthless  for  manure  in  their  crude  state,  but,  when 
used  to  absorb  either  the  dirty  slop  from  the  family  or 
the  urine,  are  converted  into  the  richest  elements  of 
fertility.  And  I  am  sure  that  if  every  farmer  would 
carry  out  the  advice  of  T.  K.  relative  to  collecting  and 
Using  absorbents,  (except  the  leaves  of  the  forests)  he 
would  have  no  need  of  pumps  nor  cisterns  about  his 
yards. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  as  are  inquiring  for  modes 
and  means,  I  will  describe  some  of  the  Vermont  barns 
or  stables  rather.  The  first  can  be  found  in  West  Paw- 
let,  built  and  owned  by  Mr.  Bardwell.  Ilis  stable  is 
built  with  an  open  cellar,  running  through  the  entire 
length  of  it,  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  the  passage 
of  a  team  through  it,  and  walled  on  the  sides  and  bot¬ 
tom,  w.iter  tight.  The  stalls  for  the  horses  and  cattle 
are  arranged  on  both  sides  of  the  cellar,  with  a  floor, 
water  tight,  descending  towards  the  cellar.  Into  this 
cellar  all  the  bedding  of  the  animals,  with  all  their  ex¬ 
crement,  as  well  the  liquid  as  the  solid,  are  thrown  to¬ 


gether  with  other  absorbents,  sufficient  to  take  up  all 
the  urine.  To  this  cellar,  the  store  hogs  are  admitted 
and  perform  an  important  work  in  manure  making. 
Mr.  B.  has  the  means  in  such  a  cellar,  to  make  any 
a.mount  of  manure  he  may  desire.  Should  he  wish  to 
use  more  absorbents  than  would  bo  needed  to  take  up 
the  urine,  he  can  supply  water  as  much  as  needed,  and 
let  the  hogs  mix  with  the  solid.  In  such  a  case,  the 
farmer  will  have  no  need  of  pumps  or  cisterns.  In  my 
next,  I  will  describe  other  modes  of  constructing  sta¬ 
bles  practiced  here  in  Vermont.  J.  L.  Edgerton. 
Georgia,  Vt.,  Dec.  22,  1854. 

Cultivation  of  the  Potato. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  would  like  to  obtain  through 
your  paper,  some  information  in  regard  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  potato,  from  persons  extensively  engaged  in 
raising  it  for  the  Albany  and  New-York  markets. 
There  are  farmers  in  the  southern  part  of  this  state,  I 
am  informed,  who  frequently  raise  ten,  twenty,  and 
even  forty  acres  of  potatoes  in  a  .season  ;  and  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  those  who  are  thus  extensively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  bu.siness,  will,  from  superior  attention  to 
the  most  approved  mode  of  raising  and  harvesting  their 
crops,  have  acquired  possession  of  many  little  items  of 
information  and  experience,  which  others,  who  have 
bestowed  less  attention  upon  the  subject,  are  ignorant 
of. 

I  say  little  items,  for  these  ordinarily  constitute  no 
small  part  of  the  difference  that  exists  in  one  man’s 
performance  of  a  piece  of  work,  over  that  of  another ; 
and  it  is  usually  the  case  that  strict  attention  to  mat¬ 
ters,  which,  in  the  abstract  appear  trivial,  produces  the 
most  astonishing  results. 

So  far  as  my  knowledge  of  potato  culture  extends, 
there  is  entire  want  of  uniformity  in  every  farming 
community  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  there  is  far  more  di¬ 
versity  of  opinion  and  practice  in  the  production  of 
t.’is  root,  than  in  the  production  of  any  other  kind  of 
crop.  In  preparing  a  piece  of  turf  ground  of  heavy 
quality,  one  man  waits  till  late  in  the  spring,  and  then 
throws  it  into  ridges  of  two  furrows  to  the  ridge,  and 
deposits  his  seed  between  the  folded  clods ;  while  ano¬ 
ther  would  certainly  have  plowed  such  ground  during 
the  preceding  autumn,  and  previous  to  planting  would 
have  cross-plowed,  harrowed  and  thoroughly  pulverized 
it.  One  preserves  his  seed  for  planting,  by  keeping  it 
fresh  in  the  earth  till  it  is  wanted  for  use,  while  another 
smokes  and  dries  it  almost  to  a  crisp.  One  plants  small 
tubers,  another  large  ones,  and  others  again  prefer 
halves,  quarters  or  single  e3'es.  With  one,  science  has 
demonstrated  that  every  perfect  tuber  h.is  a  head  and 
face,  and  that  it  should  Ire  deposited  in  the  ground  with 
great  care,  and  in  a  certain  position  ;  with  another, 
science  is  a  humbug,  and  all  such  care  is  non.=ense. 

That  mysterious  planet,  the  moon,  looks  down  with 
a  smiling  face,  and  proffers  her  bountiful  gifts  upon  her 
faithful  votaries ;  while  others  plant  just  when  they  get 
ready,  regardless  of  her  favor  or  frown.  And  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  potatoes  that  lay  claim  to  superiority 


in  point  of  some  valuable  quality,  it  would  puzzle  any 
modest  man  to  determine.  One  keeps  up  the  old  prac¬ 
tice  of  planting  in  hills  full  four  feet  apart,  and  would 
regard  any  deviation  from  this  ancestral  u.«age,  with 
something  like  the  same  abhorrence  that  he  would  the 
demolition  of  an  old  school-house  and  the  erection  of  a 
new  one,  after  looking  downward  and  consulting  the 
feelings  of  his  pocket. 

Another,  General  Bahnum,  for  instance,  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  would  prefer  planting  in  drills  only  twelve  in¬ 
ches  apart,  leaving  a  space  of  only  one  foot  between 
the  potatoes  in  the  drill.  One  makes  use  of  the  hoe  in 
planting,  another  the  plow,  while  a  third  pays  his  res¬ 
pects  to  the  custom  of  the  aborigines,  and  deposits  the 
seed  in  a  hole  made  with  a  pointed  stick. 

And  as  to  manuring,  why,  a  little  more  than  a  year 
since,  I  paid  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  a  lecturer  on  agii- 
culture,  for  telling  mo  how  to  raise  crops  without  ma¬ 
nure  ;  and  I  have  since  paid  two  dollars  to  another 
lecturer  for  explaining  the  mysteries  of  Comstocking 
and  the  benefits  of  high  cultivation.  Cheap  enough  ! 
There  is  no  kind  of  manure,  or  mode  of  application  that 
has  not  its  advocates. 

As  to  after-culture,  some  believe  in  hoeing  once,  some 
twice  and  some  three  times,  while  others  do  not  hoc  at 
all.  Some  make  high  hills,  some  low,  some  flat,  some 
sharp. 

Some  do  all  their  hilling  at  first  hoeing,  others  re¬ 
serve  it  for  the  last. 

In  harvesting,  there  are  few  crops  that  accommodate 
such  a  diversity  of  implements,  so  differently  applied 
for  accomplishing  the  same  result.  Now  all  these  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  selecting  and  preserving  the  seed — of 
manuring  and  cultivating  the  soil,  and  of  harvesting 
and  preserving  the  crop,  indicate  an  unsettled  state  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  production  and  general  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  potato,  which  is  probably  without  a 
parallel  in  the  production  and  disposal  of  any  other 
crop.  And  why  all  this  diversity  1  Is  it  because  the 
potato  is  perfectly  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  treatmjiit, 
and  that  any  kind  of  cultivation  is  equally  suitable 
and  judicious  7  Or  is  this  lack  of  uniformitj-  owing  to 
a  want  of  thought,  of  study,  and  of  general  knowledge 
in  regard  to  the  utility  and  feasibility  of  one  mode  of 
operation  over  another? 

With  the  mass  of  farmers  in  this  country,  system,  in 
the  production  of  the  potato,  is  by  no  means  the  order 
of  the  day.  If  the  time  ever  comes,  when  their  prac¬ 
tice  shall  be  more  consistent  with  general  rules,  it  must 
be  brought  about  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality 
■of  thinking,  reading,  practical,  matter-of-fact  men. 

It  is  the  practice  and  experience  of  such  men,  that 
I  solicit  through  your  paper.  C.  Blakely.  Bi-istol, 

We  hope  Judge  Osborne,  or  someof  the  other  large 
potato  growers  on  the  Hudson,  will  give  us  their  expe¬ 
rience  in  their  culture. 

Shrinking  of  Flannel — Enclose  new  flannel  in  a 
bag;  put  it  into  a  boiler  with  cold  water  ;  heat  and 
boil  it.  It  will  never  shrink  any  more  after  this  op- 
peration,  and  should  then  be  made  up  into  g.arments. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  Mr.  E.  Cat- 
TELL  of  Ilarrisville,  Harrison  Co.,  Ohio,  has  tried 
keeping  sheep  both  with  and  without  shelter,  and  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  takes  from  half  a  bushel 
to  a  bjishcl  more  corn  to  winter  a  sheep  without  than 
with  shelter,  and  asks  :  “would  it  not  be  well  for  farm¬ 
ers  generally  to  make  some  temporary  shelter  for  this 
winter,  and  thus  save  their  feed?’’  We  are  satisfied 
that  it  would.  Even  temporary  shelter  is  better  than 
none  at  all,  but  permanent  sheep  sheds,  in  most  places 
can  be  erected  so  cheaply  that  few  farmers  have  any 
excuse  for  being  without,  them.  Mr  C.  cuts  all  his 
fodder  V>y  horse  power  in  the  fall  and  stows  it  away  in 
the  b.arn.  This  enables  him  to  feed  it  to  much  better 
advantage  under  shelter,  but  he  does  not  find  as  much 
advantage  from  the  practice  as  from  sheltering  stock. 

Lincolnshire  Farming. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  count}'  of  Lincolnshire 
in  England,  was  what  we  should  term  a  sw.amp.  TJn- 
derdniining  and  other  processes  of  modern  agriculture 
have  converted  it  into  one  of  the  most  productive  coun¬ 
ties  in  Great  Britain.  So  much  so,  that  it  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  “Garden  of  England.”  Mr.  Wm. 
Eowler  of  East  Kirkby,  Lincolnshire,  writes  us  that 
land  ^as  recently  changed  hands  there  for  8550  per 
acre,  and  grass  land  for  feeding  cattle  rents  for  825  per 
acre.  Farms  are  quite  large — from  one  to  two  thou¬ 
sand  .acres.  They  are  managed  on  the  four-course  sys¬ 
tem — one  fourth  clover  and  seeds,  one  fourth  fallow  or 
turnips,  and  two  fourths  wheat.  The  rent  of  such  farms 
.averages  from  85  to -87  per  acre.  They  are  in  a  very 
high  state  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Fowler  remarks  :  “  A  great  deal  is  said  about 

artificial  inanure.s,  both  in  England  and  America,  but 
if  farmers  would  pay  more  attention  to  their  farm-yard 
manure,  make  tanks  for  the  liquid,  and  use  more  lin¬ 
seed  cake,  they  need  not  expend  so  much  money  in 
buying  the  trash  from  Saldanha  Bay,  the  scrapings  of 
the  Ichabo  sands,  &o.  Broken  bones  dissolved  in  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  is  a  fir.st  rate  manure  for  turnips,  in  this 
country,  say  four  bushels  per  acre  dissolved  in  100  lbs. 
of  acid,  and  mixed  vvith,  ashes,  &e.*  I  have  known 
very  good  crops  of  turnips  grown  with  this  dressing 
alone,  but  farm-yard  manure  is  the  main-spring  ot 
good  agriculture. 

Linseed  cake  is  used  to  a  great  extent.  “  One  of  my 
neighbors  has  bought  sixty  tons  this  year.  It  is  now 
worth  £13  10s.  ($65)  per  ton  We  generally  get  paid 
in  the  stock,  and  the  manure  is  much  increased  in 

*  Mr.  Fowler  refers  lo  coal  ashes,  whtcli  are  commonly 
used  ill  England  for  mixing  wiili  guano,  superphospliale  and 
Ollier  arlifieial  manures.  .Some  of  our  liesl  agricu  iiiral  wri¬ 
ters  iiave  llioughllessly  recoinmeialed  llie  same  practice  in 
this  country,  forgetting  tha'.  “  a.shes"  here  would  he  under¬ 
stood  as  w/de«r/ierf  ictw/ ns/ies.  Indeed  there  are  lliose  who 
have  recommended  uiileaclied  w’oikI  ashes  to  he  mixed  wilh 
guano  and  superpho.sphate  of  lime,  than  which  nothing  could 
he  more  injurious,  since  lliey  would  liherale  the  aminoiiia  of 
guaiio,  and  convert  ihesoluble  bi-pho.5ptiate  of  lime  of  the 
superphosphate,  iiilo  the  in.soluhle  pliosphute  of  lime,  tutd 
render  the  mixtures  cnniiiaralively  valueless. 
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value.”  Beef  is  worth  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  cents 
per  lb.  The  past  summer  in  England,  as  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  has  been  one  of  extreme  drouth,  and  all  sorts  of 
fodder  and  feed  are  very  scarce  and  high.  Mr.  F.  says, 

“  Skirving,’s  Swede  turnips  are  making  from  £8  to  .£10 
($40  to  $50)  per  acre.”  Though  this  is  considered  a 
very  high  price  in  England,  a  good  crop  of  Skirving’s 
ruta  boga  would  sell  for  much  more  money  in  this 
country. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  Fowler  fre¬ 
quently.  — ♦ — 

Farm  Hedges — No.  2. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  ground  being  in  a  fit  state 
to  receive  the  plants,  we  will  discuss  their  preparation, 
<fec.  The  plants  when  obtained  from  the  nurserj',  should 
be  sorted,  if  not  done  before,  keeping  all  largo  and 
small  plants  in  separate  parcels,  and  avoid  mixing  in 
planting  as  much  as  possible.  Trim  the  roots,  cutting 
off  all  scraggy  rootsdo  facilitate  planting,  and  cut  off 
the  head  of  the  plant  about  one  inch  above  the  ground 
after  planting.  I  cut  the  plant  before  putting  it  in  the 
ground,  by  taking  a  handful  of  plants  by  the  roots  and 
cutting  them  off  at  one  blow  with  a  sharp  hook  or 
hatchet  on  a  block,  about  two  inches  above  the  collar. 
I  consider  from  experience,  that  a  hedge  trimmed  at 
time  of  planting,  to  have  more  than  two  seasons  bene¬ 
fit  over  one  trimmed  or  cut  down  the  season  after  plant¬ 
ing. 

To  obtain  an  ever  growing  hedge,  I  recommend  small 
plants,  as  there  is  less  failure  in  their  taking  root  than 
with  large  ones,  unle.ss  put  in  by  an  experienced  hand, 
and  though  plenty  profess  to  know  all  about  it,  I  have 
never  met  with  more  than  one  or  two  that  could  pass 
for  such  on  trial.  After  the  roots  are  planted,  attention 
must  bo  paid  that  nothing  bo  allowed  to  trespass  on 
them  whereby  the  tender  buds  may  be  broken.  Dogs, 
cats  and  poultry,  are  fully  as  detrimental  to  making  a 
good  hedge,  if  allowed  to  pass  and  repass  where  the 
buds  are  about  to  sprout,  as  hogs  would  be  in  a  corn  or 
potato  field  in  securing  a  profitable  crop.  Nothing 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  across  the  hedge  the  first 
year  or  two  whilst  in  sap,  if  you  would  secure  a  good 
hedge.  To  guard  the  tender  shoots,  I  have  found  it 
beneficial  to  stretch  a  wire  no.  12,  a  few  inches  above 
the  ground,  allowing  the  plant  to  grow  around  it,  and 
if  another  be  put  two  feet  or  more  from  the  ground  it 
would  be  a  further  security  against  trespassers. 

These  directions  I  have  given  for  an  ornamental 
hedge.  For  farm  hedges,  it  would  be  needless  to  cut 
down — the  object  in  farm  or  line  hedge,  being  a  hc<avy 
and  strong  growth  in  the  most  expeditious  manner.  To 
effect  this,  the  plants  should  bo  allowed  to  grow,  un¬ 
pruned,  until  fit  for  plashing — for  cutting  or  trimming 
weakens  the  plant  and  retards  its  growth  more  than 
persons  imagine.  I  have  plants  that  are  seven  years 
old,  that  are  six  times  the  diameter  of  others  that  are 
ten  years,  and  in  height  the  difference  is  ns  three  to 
one,  and  all  owing  to  occasional  trimming  or  pruning 
W.  M.  Beauchamp.  SkaneaUles^  Dec.,  1854. 

IT-  1= 


Curing  Pork  and  Hams. 

You  will  do  m«  a  great  favor  by  giving  me  your 
views  as  to  the  best  plan  of  putting  up  pork  and  curing 
hams,  Jor  famiiy  use,  in  your  next  number.  J.  C.  P. 

This  request,  we  fear,  has  eome  too  late  to  be  of  im¬ 
mediate  use  to  our  correspondent,  who  has  not  had,  os 
he  informs  us,  long  experience  in  rural  economy. 

Packing  down  and  preserving  pork,  is  a  very  simple 
process — the  more  simple  the  operation  the  better,  pro¬ 
vided  every  thing  is  done  in  the  best  and  most  perfect 
manner.  Cut  the  pieces  in  such  a  form  that  all  may 
be  of  the  same  breadth,  so  that  when  packed  in  the 
barrel  or  tub  on  edge,  they  may  form  a  layer  with  an 
oven  or  smooth  surface  at  the  top.  Before  putting  in 
the  first  layer,  spread  half  an  inch  of  salt  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  barrel  if  the  pieces  are  small,  and  an  inch 
if  they  are  large.  Fora  moderate  sized  family,  small 
pieces  will  be  found  most  convenient,  each  piece  being 
easily  taken  out  for  a  dinner,  without  cutting.  When 
the  first  layer  is  completed,  which  should  be  made  as 
close  and  compact  as  possible,  then  spread  another 
similar  layer  of  salt  over  it,  and  make  another  laj-er 
of  pork  on  this,  and  so  on  till  the  barrel  is  filled,  or 
till  the  pork  is  all  packed  down.  In  two  or  three  days, 
pour  on  saturated  pure  brine,  till  all  the  interstices  are 
filled,  and  the  pork  is  covered  with  it.  If  the  pork  has 
been  closely  and  neatly  packed,  a  very  few  quarts  of 
brine  will  be  enough  for  a  barrel.  Let  a  cross-bar 
frame  be  laid  on  the  pork,  with  a  heavy  weight  on  this, 
to  keep  it  const.antly  under  the  brine,  and  no  further 
care  is  necessary,  except  to  keep  the  pork  barrel  in  as 
cool  a  cellar  as  possible,  especially  in  summer. 

To  cure  hams,  place  them  la  a  tub  or  barrel,  and 
without  applying  any  dry  salt,  pour  over  them  at  once, 
pure  saturated  brine,  precisely  such  as  is  used  for  pour¬ 
ing  on  the  pork  barrel,  enough  to  cover  them  entirely. 
After  remaining  thus  two  or  three  days,  take  them  out 
and  place  them  on  a  plank  table,  and  rub  over  them 
the  following  mi.xture  : — 1  quart  of  molasse.s,  one  fourth 
of  a  pound  of  pulverized  salt  petre,  and  enough  salt 
to  form  a  thin  paste  or  semi-fluid  mass.  Rub  this  on 
the  meat- side  of  the  ham  every  morning  for  five  days, 
and  then  hang  them  up  in  the  smoke-house.  Cobs  are 
said  to  be  the  best  for  creating  a  smoke,  but  in  the 
absence  of  these,  we  have  always  used  hickory  or  ma¬ 
ple  chips  or  wood.  Hams  from  large  hogs  may  need  a 
longer  time  in  the  brine,  and  more  frequent  rubbings 
with  the  mixture.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  in 

order  that  hams  may  keep  in  warm  weather,  that  the 
flat  bone  be  removed  which  covers  the  smooth  hemis¬ 
pherical  bone,  before  they  are  placed  in  brine. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  protect  hams  from  the  fly 
and  all  external  harm,  than  to  sew  them  up  in  cheap 
cotton  cloth,  and  then  carefully  whitewash  these  all 
over,  so  that  the  lime  may  effectually  close  up  every 
pore  or  opening  by  which  an  insect  can  enter.  Pack¬ 
ing  in  dry  ashes,  or  in  pulverized  charcoal,  also  ex¬ 
cludes  the  fly,  but  in  this  ca.se  they  require  a  box  or 

tub  to  pack  them  in,  which  is  cumbersome,  and  they 
are  not  so  easily  and  conveniently  accessible,  as  when 
hanging  up  in  their  sack  coverings. 
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Gilbert’s  Corn  Sheller  and  Senarator. 

We  have  recently  examined  one  of  Gilbert’s  Corn  Shellers,  and  were  much  pleased  with  its  eonstmetion, 
and  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  shelled  the  corn.  It  is  a  spiked  or  toothed  cylinder,  working  over  a 
concave  having  similar  projections.  Such  machines  are  considered  stronger  and  less  liable  to  get  out  of  repair, 
than  those  which  revolve  in  a  vertical  direction  ;  but  they  have  hitherto  been  objected  to  on  account  of  breaking 
up  the  cob  and  corn.  Mr.  Gilbert  claims  to  have  obviated  this  difficulty  by  making  the  spike  entirely  flat  on 
fhat  surface  which  strikes  the  corn,  and  by  this  means  it  i.s  said  the  corn  is  removed  from  the  cob  without 
injury.  The  spikes  are  cast  in  spiral  lines  around,  and  in  curved  lines  along,  the  cylinder,  so  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  cob  to  pass  through  without  rolling  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  The  concave  is  made  of 
sections  of  two  inches  wide  e.ach,  each  section  resting  on  a  strong  steel  spring,  while  the  entire  eoneave  support¬ 
ed  at  one  end  by  two  strong  bolts,  can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  the  sise  of  the  corn  may  require. 

Mr.  G.  asserts  that  this  machine  will  shell  more  corn  than  any  other  sheller,  that  it  does  not  break  the  cob  or 
injure  the  corn,  that  it  will  deliver  the  corn  altogether  separate  from  the  delivery  of  the  cobs,  and  that,  though 
worked  easily  and  convenientlj'  by  hand,  it  can  be  attached  to  a  horse-power  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  fifty 
cents,  and  that  when  so  attached  to  a  horse  power,  it  will  shell  at  least  50  bushels  per  hour.  The  Shellers  ar® 
of  two  sizes,  and  are  manufactured  in  this  city  bv  Deering  &  Dickson.  Price  -?!17  and  $20. 


Water-Drill  for  Artificial  Manure. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  is  used  to  a  great  extent  in 
England  as  a  manure  for  turnips,  ruta  bagas,  mangel 
wurzels  and  other  root  crops.  When  sown  broadcast 
it  has  very  little  influence  on  the  crop,  but  when  drilled 
with  the  seed,  its  effects  are  often  times  astonishing 
Philip  Pusey  and  some  others  have  shown,  too,  that 
when  the  superphosphate  is  dissolved  in  water  and  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  seed  drills  in  a  liquid  form,  the  effect  is  still 
more  beneficial.  Alfred  S.  Huston,  in  the  London 
Farmer's  Magazine,  gives  the  results  of  some  care¬ 
fully  conducted  experiments  on  the  subject.  There 
were  seven  separate  experiments  made,  but  as  the  re¬ 
sults  agree  pretty  closely  we  select  one  as  a  sample  of 
the  whole. 

Three  plots  were  dressed  with  eleven  loads  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure  per  acre,  thrown  into  ridges,  and  sown 
with  mangel  wuraels  April  17th.  The  first  plot  receiv¬ 
ed  no  artificial  manure.  The  second  112  lbs.  Lawes’ 
Superphosphate  of  Lime  per  acre,  drilled  in  dry,  and 
the  third  plot  112  lbs.  Lawes’  Superphosphate  of 
Lime  drilled  in  a  liquid  state  with  Chandler’s  water- 
drill.  The  crops  were  weighed  Oct.  4th.  The  first 


plot  yielded  per  acre  8  tons  16  cwt ;  the  second  13  tons 
15  cwt;  and  the  third  17  tons  7  cwt.  In  other  words, 
112  lbs.  of  superphosphate  per  acre,  drilled  in  dry, 
gave  an  increase  of  5  tons,  and  the  same  quantity  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  liquid  state  an  increase  of  8  tons  12  cwt.  per 
acre.  The  cost  oi  the  superphosphate  was  $1.60  per 
acre.  This  is  a  good  result,  although  it  is  usually 
found  that  superphosphate  has  a  more  marked  effect 
on  turnips  than  on  ruta  bagas,  and  even  still  more  than 
on  mangel  wurzel. 

The  above  yield  will  appear  small  to  those  who  are 
frequently  reading  of  crops  of  1,500  to  2,000  bushels 
per  acre.  The  great  drouth  of  last  year,  doubtless, 
materially  injured  the  crop,  especially  where  no  su¬ 
perphosphate  was  applied.  But  ns  the  weather  in 
England  last  summer  approximated  more  closely  to 
what  it  usually  is  in  this  country,  the  experiment  may 
be  looked  upon  as  pretty  correctly  indicating  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  an  application  of  good  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime,  in  a  dry  and  in  a  liquid  state,  to 
mangel  wurzels  in  this  climate. 

Dost  thou  love  life  7  then  do  not  squander  time,  for 
that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of. 


Short  Horn  Bull  Calf  Red  Jacket. 


Owned  and  bred  by  Col,  J.  M.  Sherwood  of  Auburn,  to  which  was  awarded  the  second  prize  at  the  late  State 
Fair  at  New-York.  Calved  Nov.  3,  1853.  Got  by  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge,  5941 — Dam  R,ed  Rose  2d,  bred  by 

J.  Stevenson,  Durham,  England,  of  his  Princess’  family,  by  Napier,  6237. - Tube  Rose,  by  South  Durham, 

5281  - Rose  Ann,  by  Celerophon,  3119. - -  Rosette,  by  Belvidere,  1706.  - - Red  Rose,  by  Waterloo,  2816, 

Moss  Rose,  by  Barron,  58. - Angelina,  by  Phenomenon,  491.  - -  Anna  Boleyn.  by  Favorite,  252. - Prin¬ 
cess,  by  Favorite,  252. - (Bred  by  R.  Collins,)  by  Favorite,  252.  -  by  Hubbuck,  319. - by  Snoden’s 

I  Bull,  612. - by  Masterrnan’s  Bnil,  422. - by  Harrison’s  Bull,  669. 


Good  Butter  Cows  in  Ohio. 

Messrs.  Editors — Having  frequently  read  in  the 
columns  of  the  “  Country  Gentlem.4n,”  accounts  of 
remarkable  cows,  I  will  endeavor  to  convince  you  that 
all  of  the  good  cows  do  not  graze  east  of  the. mountains. 
Our  Hamilton  Co.  Agricultural  Society,  has  awarded 
several  premiums  to  Ed.  R.  Glenn,  for  the  largest 
yield  of  butter  from  a  single  cow,  to  be  fed  on  gras.s 
alone.  She  obtained  the  premium  three  succcesive 
years— the  certified  yield  each  time  being  above  16  lbs., 
and  once,  in  five  weeks,  she  made  81  lbs.  of  butter. 


On  the  first  of  May  1852,  I  purchased  three  cows  of 
one  of  our  neighbors  at  apparently  a  very  high  price  ; 
but  to  which  I  was  reconciled  by  a  warantee,  that  one 
of  them  should  make  during  the  first  week,  10  lbs.  of 
butter. 

To  test  the  warantee  and  as  a  matter  of  curiosity 
we  carefully  measured  her  milk,  kept  it  separate,  and 
churned  the  cream  in  a  hand  churn.  The  result  was 
210  qts.  of  milk,  which  yielded  14  lbs.  2  oz.  butter. 
The  greatest  yield  on  any  one  day  was  32  qts.  of  milk. 
She  was  a  very  “Large  Red’’  (her  name)  cow  of  na¬ 
tive  breed,  bat  bore  the  outward  appearance  of  a  deep 
milker. 

Though  some  of  your  correspondents  have  given 
statements  of  cows  which  have  exceeded  the  yield  of 
ours,  I  embrace  this  opportunity  to  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  as  to  two  years  produce  of  a  d  liry  of  16  and 


17  cows.  I  will  premise  that  the  years  ’51  and  ’52  were 
very  dry,  that  the  cows  were  of  native  stock,  selected  for 
their  milking  properties  alone,  without  regard  to  size, 
color,  or  breed, — wore  from  three  to  ten  years  of  age, 
and  were  kept  as  a  regular  dairy  for  profit  and  not  for 
premiums.  The  statement  includes  all  the  butter,  but 
does  not  make  any  allowance  for  the  cream  and  fresh 
milk  used  by  a  family  averaging  14  persons. 

In  1851,  16  cows  made  3137  lbs.  of  butter,  or  196  lbs 
each. The  butter  sold  for  S881,90  or  $55,12  per  cow. 

In  1852,  17  cows  made  3312  lbs.  of  butter,  or  195  lbs. 
each.  The  butter  sold  for  .$876,57,  or  $51,  56  per  cow. 

Alexander  Neave.  Springdale,  Ohio,  January 

I,  1855.  — « — 

Mulching  Trees. 

Messrs  Editors — In  the  spring  of  the  year  1854, 
I  planted  some  young  ipple  trees — in  doing  which,  the 
man  who  dug  them  up,  cut  their  roots  quite  too  short. 
In  order  to  preserve  them  against  the  effects  of  drouth, 
nothing  ordinarily  used  for  mulching  being  convenient, 
I  threw  around  them  a  mound  of  earth  about  thirty 
inches  over  and  ten  inches  high,  and  drove  around  each 
of  them  a  row  of  short  stakes  to  prevent  the  access  of 
hogs.  This  answered  the  purjiose  most  effectually. 
This  mode  of  mulching  also  supports  the  tree  against 
the  effects  of  wind,  and  will  be  found  very  useful  to 
persons  planting  young  orchards.  When  the  trees  are 
well  rooted,  the  mound  may  be  gradually  removed.  H. 

J.  Canfield.  Canfield,  0. 
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Cultivatiou  of  the  Yellow  Locust. 


For  the  information  of  I).  P.  Powers  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  I  will  undertake  to  answer  his  inquiries  respect¬ 
ing  the  growing  of  locust  timber.  I  believe  I  “  really 
know  something  about  it,”  having  sown  the  seed  in 
three  different  localities,  and  brought  them  to  a  pro¬ 
fitable  maturity  in  each  case.  And  permit  me  to  sayi 
that  I  look  upon  the  locust,  as  the  most  profitable  tim¬ 
ber  for  cultivation  in  our  country  ;  and  have  often  in 
my  vi.sits  to  the  Prairies  of  Wisconsin,  and  other  West¬ 
ern  States,  wondered  why  it  was  not  more  generally 
cultivated,  both  for  timber  and  shelter  fiom  the  wind. 

The  yellow,  is  the  only  kind  used  here,  and  proba¬ 
bly  the  best  for  timber  or  fuel  The  seed  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  any  of  the  large  seed  stores  of  Albany,  Ro¬ 
chester  or  Buffalo,  and  probably  at  Chicago.  If  the 
trees  can  be  found  of  sufficient  age  in  Illinois,  or  Wis¬ 
consin,  seed  can  bo  obtained  from  them  at  this  time, 
as  it  remains  on  the  trees  all  winter,  and  is  not  injured 
by  the  storms.  I  have  seen  trees  bearing  seed,  on  the 
prairie  a  few  miles  west  of  Racine.  Probably  plenty 
«an  be  procured  in  that  region  merely  for  the  gathering 
Plant  the  seed  about  i5th  IMay,  or  when  the  ground  is 
in  good  condition  to  plant  corn. 

Prepare  the  seed  for  pl.anting,  by  pouring  on  it  rain 
water,  nearly  boiling  hot.  Let  it  stand  in  a  warm 
place,  say  under  the  stove,  or  near  the  chimney  corner, 
until  the  seeds  have  most  of  them  swelled  to  about 
double  their  usual  size  ;  and  are  so  soft  as  to  be  easily 
cut  in  two,  by  pressure  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
nail.  This  requires  24  to  48  hours  soaking,  and  if  all 
are  not  swollen,  sow  those  that  are  so,  and  repeat  the 
soaking,  but  with  water  not  quite  so  warm  as  at  first. 

Prepare  the  ground  in  the  most  thorough  manner. 
It  should  be  rich,  dry  and  mellow,  and  fre»  from  the 
seeds  of  weeds.  I  have  succeeded  well,  on  a  green 
sward,  freshly  plowed,  .and  the  surface  well  mellowed 
with  the  rake.  The  ground  should  be  in  fit  order  for 
sowing  onions,  ns  the  plant  when  it  first  shoots  is  very 
tender  and  small.  Plant  sh.al!ow,  not  over  one  inch 
deep,  and  tread  the  ground  or  roll  it  after  the  seed  is 
in.  Rows  .about  4  feet  apart,  and  seeds  3  or  4  inches 
apart  in  the  row  ;  so  as  to  insure  plants  enough  for  one 
to  each  space  of  12  to  18  inches.  Iloe  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  fairly  up,  which  will  be  in  15  to  20  days  after 
planting.  With  those,  as  with  every  other  young 
plant,  careful  attention  is  necessar}^  to  insure  the  best 
success.  If  well  attended  to,  an  average  growth  of  4 
feet  each,  may  be  expected  the  first  season.  After  the 
first  year,  but  little  attention  is  needed.  Do  not  under¬ 
take  to  improve  them  by  trimming,  except  to  prevent 
crotches,  wdrich  are  objectionable  if  timber  is  the  ob- 
ject. 

They  will  withstand  the  winds,  as  well  probably  as 
any  other  tree.  The  only  enemy  we  dread  is  the  borer, 
which  is  .sometimes  troublesome,  but  not  seriously  so. 
The  general  advantages  are,  rapid  growth,  14  to  16 
years  producing  trees  large  enough  for  post.s,  groat  du¬ 
rability,  and  weight,  with  strength  and  toughno,ss, 
fitting  them  for  wagon  hubs,  railroad  ties,  Ac.  No 
other  timber,  I  think,  equals  it  for  the  purposes  de.^ired, 
and  certainl  y  none  in  the  facilitie.s  with  which  it  can  bo 
produced.  Levi  J.  IIopkin.?.  Tkroopsville,  N.  Y. 


Deep  Plowing  and  Large  Crops. 

The  following  extract  from  the  address  of  TtioMAs 
Allen  of  St.  Louis,  before  the  Franklin  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  Missouri,  furnishes  a  strong  proof  of 
the  benefits  of  deep  plowing  and  thorough  pulveriza¬ 
tion, — a  mode  of  treatment  which  is  doubtless  specially 
applicable  to  the  deep  soils  of  the  west.  As  for  stirring 
the  soil  in  a  dry  season  proving  detrimental  to  the  crop, 
we  could  cite  many  instances  in  proof  of  its  great  ad¬ 
vantages,  provided  it  is  thoroughly  and  efficiently 
done — if  superficial  and  imperfect,  it  may  be  of  little 
use,  and  we  have  known  it  under  peculiar  circum.stan- 
ces  to  prove  injurious.  We  mention  here  but  a  single 
case  of  the  beneficial  results  of  thorough  and  constant 
pulverization,  during  the  past  unprecedentedly  dry 
summer.  A  nurseryman  in  western  New-York  who 
has  been  remarkably  successful  in  the  growth  of  his 
young  trees,  which  did  not  appear  to  be  retarded  in 
the  slightest  degree  through  the  Lite  intense  drouth, 
informed  us  that  he  employed  about  double  the  usual 
amount  of  labor  through  that  critical  period,  to  keep 
the  soil  constantly,  in  motion — and  he  discovered  that 
it  always  came  up  moist,  while  in  all  other  places,  dif¬ 
ferently  treated,  the  earth  appeared  as  dry  .as  ashes. 

Seven  acres  vvas  enough  for  a  Roman  farm,  and  two 
and  a  half  acres  in  Flanders  is  deemed  sufficient  to 
support  a  man  with  a  wife  and  three  children.  We 
have  an  examjile  of  a  gentleman  in  Bracken  county, 
K}' ,  who  has  piroduced  this  season,  it  is  stated,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  drojth,  seventy-five  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre,  on  a  field  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
acres,  and  this  he  has  done  by  sub-soil  plowing.  Sup¬ 
pose  each  family  in  Franklin  county  had  made  their 
twenty-one  acres  produce  as  w'ell  ?  Each  family  w'ould 
have  had  a  crop  of  1,575  bushels,  making  3,150,000 
bushels  in  the  county,  or  more  than  six  times  as  much 
as  your  entire  corn  crop  of  1850.  This  possibly  might 
have  been  the  result,  had  each  family  in  your  own 
country  last  spring  put  in  twenty-one  acres  of  corn, 
and  in  plowing  the  land  had  simply  yut  the  plow  into 
the  ground  U[)  to  the  beam  or  perhaps  better,  instead 
of  turning  up  the  sub-.soil,  had  merely  pulverized  it  by 
a  sub-soil  plow.  Yet  this  re.sult  would  not  have  been 
equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  soil.  In  that  same  year 
1850.  there  were  nine  competitors  for  the  premium 
corn  crop  of  Kentucky,  each  of  whom  cultivated  ten 
acres,  and  their  average  crop  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  two  bushels  per  acre.  Now  many  suppose  that 
much  stirring  of  the  soil,  particulary  in  a  diy  season, 
is  detrimental  to  the  crop,  whereas  the  true  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  mother  earth  is 
something  like  a  sponge,  ever  ready  to  absorb  moist¬ 
ure  and  gases  from  the  dews  and  the  atmosphere,  and 
thus  favor  disintegration,  and  the  development  of  the 
alkaline  and  other  ingredients  which  give  nutriment  to 
the  roots  of  plants  :  and  this  she  is  the  more  able  to  do 
when  the  surface  is  really  spongy  by  stirring,  and  not 
packed  and  baked  and  rendered  impervious,  by  the 
tramp,  of  feet,  the  beating  of  storms,  and  scratching, 
rather  than  plowing  the  surface.  Spade  hu.'ibandry  is 
an  illustration  and  proof  of  the  benefits  of  deep  plow¬ 
ing.  The  advocates  of  deep  plowing  do  not  mean  to 
say,  that  the  process  gives  any  new  ingredient  to  the 
soil,  except  what  comes  by  air  and  moisture,  but  ra¬ 
ther,  renders  more  available  the  latent  virtues  which 
it  already  possesses.  Hence,  it  will  not  do  to  rely  on 
that  process  alone,  because  the  soil  will  soon  become 
exhausted.  But  by  rotation  of  crops,  by  returning  to 
the  soil,  in  manure,  some  of  the  ingredients  you  have 
taken  from  it,  and  by  deep  plowing,  together,  you  are 
in  the  way  of  producing  the  best  results.  And  this  is 
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no  new  theory.  It  is  older  than  Virgil,  and  Cato,  and 
Cincinnatus,  and  Pliny,  and  Coluoiella. 

“  Quid  est  .ngrum  bone  colere  1”  said  Cato  :  ‘  Bene 

arare.  Quid  secundum  7  Arare.  Quid  tertium  ? 
Stercorare.’ 

Plow,  plow,  ^nd  then  manure.;  that  is  the  old  theo¬ 
ry,  and  ju.«t  as  good  now  as  it  was  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  a  little  better  ;  because  we  can  more  ell'ect- 
ually  reduce  it  to  practice. 

Plow  early,  plow  deep,  cross  furrow,  harrow  well, 
manure  and  fallow  your  land,  and  change  your  crops, 
was  the  doctrine  of  Virgil. 

“  When  first  young  Zepliyr  melts  ihe  mouulain  snow, 

And  spring  inihinds  the  mellow'd  mould  below. 

Press  the  ufeep &c.  *  ♦ 

•  »  #  *  »  j( 

“  Re.st  by  alternate  fulhvrs  wearied  earlh. 

And  leave  the  soil  to  harden  mio  birth  •  ” 


“  Yet  shall  thy  land.s  tlnough  easier  labor  rear 
Fresh  crops  by  changeful  jnoduce,  year  by  year. 
If  rich  manure  new  lile  and  nnnure  yield,  , 

And  ashes  renovate  th’  exhausted  field.’’ 


“  Th’  obdurate  glebe  with  fiequent  harrow  break, 

With  osier  hurdles  each  dull  clod  awake. 

Fair  Ceres’  self  shall  kindly  view  tlty  toil. 

When  sidelong  furrotes  cross  the  furrow’d  soil.” 

Virgil — Gtorgic  I, 

Millet  for  Soiling  or  Fodder. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  seen  frequent  recommen¬ 
dations  to  sow  Indian  corn  for  soiling.  I  have  tried  it 
several  times  ;  but  I  have  always  found  that  my  cat¬ 
tle  would  not  eat  it  when  they  had  other  food,  and  that 
my  cows  invariably  failed  Ir  their  milk  when  soiled 
with  it.  For  this  purpose  and  for  dry  fodder,  I  prefer 
Millet  by'  far.  The  latter  may  be  sowed,  in  our  lati¬ 
tude,  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  last  of  June.  If 
sown  during  a  dry  spell,  the  seed  will  remain  uninjur¬ 
ed  in  the  ground  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rain  has 
fallen  to  make  it  shoot  up.  It  is  excellent  as  green 
food  for  cows,  and  first  rate  dry  fodder  for  horses  and 
for  all  kind  of  cattle.  The  quantity  of  seed  should  be 
from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  quarts  per  acre,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  soil.  It  is  apt  to  grow  coar.se 
when  sowed  too  thin  on  rich  ground.  Plow  and  har¬ 
row,  then  sow,  cover  with  light  seed  harrows  followed 
by  the  roller.  If  intended  for  fodder,  it  should  be  cut 
with  the  naked  scythe,  when  the  heads  and  stalks  are 
getting  yellow  and  the  blades  are  still  green.  The 
mowers  should  lay  it  lengthwise  of  the  swaths,  which 
they  will  do  easily  with  a  little  practice.  It  should 
be  left  in  swaths,  in  favorable  weather  until  nearly 
dry,  then  gathered  in  bunches  with  the  hands,  turned 
upside  down  and  left  to  dry  again  before  binding  ;  but 
should  there  be  wet  weather,  it  may  be  shocked  before 
it  is  dry,  and  will  remain  safe  until  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  drying ;  great  care,  however,  should  be  take  n 
not  to  take  it  up  before  it  is  perfectly  dry,  as  it  is  very 
apt  to  ferment  and  to  get  mouldy.  It  may  be  thrash¬ 
ed  by  machine,  but  I  prefer  the  flail.  Thrashing  light¬ 
ly  without  unbinding,  only  turning  the  sbeave.s,  will 
take  off  all  the  perfect  seed.  By  these  means  seed 
enough  is  obtained  to  pay  for  the  greatest  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  expense,  and  you  have  from  two  to 
four  tons  of  excellent  fodder  per  acre,  having  the  ground 


in  good  order  for  putting  in  wheat  after  a  single  plow 
ing.  If  seed  rather  than  fodder,  is  the  object,  it  should 
be  sowed  rather  thin  and  cut  when  perfectly  ripe.  A. 
B.  Wilminglon,  Del. 

Tho  Strawberry  Potato. 

Mr.  Tucker— In  compliance  with  your  request,  I 
proceeii  to  give  you  some  account  of  those  White  Straw¬ 
berry  Potatoes  mentioned  in  the  Country  Gentleman 
last  spring,  and  of  which  I  .'ent  you  a  sample  in  No¬ 
vember  la.st.  I  obt  lined  eight  of  the  kind  from  a 
friend  of  mine  in  O.ieida  Co ,  N.  Y.,  in  the  winter  of 
of  1S50.  lie  loM  me  that  he  obtained  them  at  tho 
Stalo  Fair  in  Buffalo,  and  that  they  were  s.iid  to  have 
been  raised  I'roin  tho  seed,  in  the  .state  of  Ohio.  Two 
of  them  I  gave  to  my  man  to  plant.  By  some  casual¬ 
ty  he  lost  them  The  other  .si.x  I  planted  in  my  gar¬ 
den,  in  a  careful  manner;  making  28  hills  by  cutting. 
The  product  was  about  3  bu-hel.s.  Before  I  had  secur¬ 
ed  them  they  were  nearly  all  affected  the  rot.  This 
was  ill  the  fall  of  1850.  I  saved  enough,  however,  of 
e.xtremcly  small  ones,  to  plant  14  hills  the  next  year. 
The  yield  was  nearly  half  a  bushel,  not  enough  to  give 
sie  an  opportunity  to  test  their  eating  qualities.  The 
whole  product  was  planted  again  the  next  season,  and 
the  yield,  after  deducting  what  my  family  had  used  as 
early  potatoes,  (they  are  a  little  earlier  than  the  Mer¬ 
ger,)  was  6  bushels.  Deducting  what  I  had  given 
away  as  specimens,  the  whole  were  planted  the  next 
season.  This  was  in  1833.  They  were  uncommonly 
fine,  but  did  not  appear  to  do  so  well  on  the  mucky 
soil,  on  which  they  were  planted. 

Tho  produce  was  56  bushels — of  these  I  lost  23  by 
the  rot,  which  {'revailed  so  extensively  that  season. 
These  were  sold  at  from  12J  cts.  each,  to  ISIO  the  barrel. 
I  planted  the  last  season  some  two  or  three  barrels,  and 
notwithstanding  tho  .«overity  of  the  drouth,  the  yield 
was  110  bushels.  By  careful  observation  from  year  to 
year,  I  feel  warranted  in  the  conclusion  that  Ihe  natu¬ 
ral  yield  above  any  other  variety  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  is  nearly  double;  and  as  to  the  rot,  they  are  no 
more  subject  to  that  disease  than  any  other  variety. 
As  to  their  eating  qualities,  I  have  never  seen  their 
equal.  They  are  called  the  ‘‘  White  Strawberry,” 
which,  on  trial,  will  be  found  aptly  to  describe  them  as 
a  table  potato.  “  White,”  because  thej’  are  as  white 
as  superfine  flour.  ‘‘ Strawberry,”  from  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  grow  as  other  potatoes,  but  have  rather 
vines  than  stalks;  something  like  a  strawberry  bush — 
and  the  leaves  look  like  a  strawberry  leaf.  The  above 
is  all  I  know  of  this  variety  of  potatoes.  I  intend  to 
dispose  of  about  80  bushels  of  the  last  year’s  crop — the 
price  is  $4  per  bu.shel,  or  SIO  the  barrel  of  2J  bushel.”, 
delivered  in  Albany.  I  do  not  intend  this  hasty  line 
shall  be  an  advertisement,  yet  if  any  inquiries  should 
bo  made  respecting  them,  a  line  addressed  to  me  will 
receive  prompt  attention.  G.  W.  Durant.  Kensse- 
laerville,  Albany  Co,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1855. 

The  potatoes  sent  us  by  Mr.  Durant,  were  superior 
to  any  we  have  had  on  our  table,  either  boiled  or  baked, 
the  last  year. 
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Notes  on  Fruits. 

On  looking  over  the  last  Report  of  the  American  Po- 
mologioal  Society,  we  observe  many  interesting  facts 
on  the  subject  of  fruit  culture,  which,  with  the  sugges¬ 
tions  they  have  occasioned,  may  be  acceptable  and  use¬ 
ful  to  our  readers. 

Influence  op  Growth  on  Hardiness.  Our  rea¬ 
ders  will  recollect  a  striking  instance  lately  given  in 
this  journal,  of  the  effect  of  growth  on  the  hardiness  of 
the  Osage  Orange, — where  luxuriant  vegetation  on  a 
hill  caused  the  destruction  by  winter  of  shoots  four  or 
five  feet  long,  while  a  moderate  and  well-ripened  growth 
in  a  frosty  valley  did  not  lose  as  many  inches.  We 
observe  in  the  report  of  the  State  Fruit  Committee  from 
Maine,  a  case  stated,  where  an  orchard  of  eighty  pear 
trees  was  planted  in  autumn  while  the  leaves  were  yet 
upon  them,  and  which  appeared  to  induce  a  cessation  of 
growth  and  ripening  of  the  wood.  The  subsequent  win¬ 
ter  was  very  severe,  (3W  below  zero,)  but  these  e.scaped 
injury,  while  of  the  remainder  in  the  nursery  row  from 
which  these  were  taken,  a  considerable  number  were 
killed. 

There  is  one  crop  (the  ice  crop,)  that  never  fails  in 
Maine,  and  this  advantage,  possessed  by  that  state,  in 
connection  with  the  late  ripening  and  excellent  keeping 
qualities  of  winter  apples  there,  furnish  peculiar  facili¬ 
ties  for  exportation  ;  and  we  are  informed  'that  Bald¬ 
wins  have  been  packed  with  ice  and  sold  at  Calcutta, 
weeks  and  even  months  after  the  stock  of  this  variety 
has  been  exhausted  at  home. 

Apples  in  Vermont.  The  report  of  C.  Goodrich 
of  Burlington,  informs  us  that  the  Northern  Spy,  so 
far,  has  quite  failed  in  fulfilling  the  expectations  at 
first  raised  in  relation  to  it.  The  grafts  were  purchased 
of  a  Rochester  nurseryman  in  1846,  at  $6  per  100 
(which  he  thinks  was  not  “  fair,”  but  does  not  state 
whether  the  nurseryman  who  charged  the  price,  or  the 
purchaser  who  encouraged  the  extortion  was  unfair,) 
and  now,  in  8  years  they  have  produced  but  little  fruit ; 
while  the  Baldwin,  in  half  that  time,  has  produced  full 
crops.  This  is  a  very  common  disappointment  with  the 
Spy,  and  it  may  bo  unsuited  to  northern  Vermont;  but 
even  in  western  New-York,  where  it  succeeds  so  finely, 
and  has  proved  so  profitable  when  well  cultivated,  we 
know  of  not  a  few  who  are  becoming  impatient  with 
their  young  orchards  of  this  sort,  and  are  about  to  alter 
the  tops.  The  truth  is,  the  Spy  w.as  much  overpraised 
at  first,  and  now  that  the  illusion  has  become  somewhat 
dissipated,  many  are  disposed  to  set  it  down  much  low¬ 
er  than  its  merits  deseive. 

This  report  speaks  very  highly  of  the  Grarenslein, 
as  fair,  very  hardy,  a  good  grower  and  hearer,  and  in 
every  respect  valuable  in  Vermont.  There  are,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  but  few  if  any  localities  any  where,  that  this 
excellent  variety  does  not  seem  well  suited  for. 

Nurserymen’s  Reputation.  Some  of  ths  State 
reports  speak  of  nurserymen  as  persons  of  rather 
doubtful  reputation,  and  “nurserymen’s  humbugs” 
are  sometimes  alluded  to.  We  do  not  think  this  is  un¬ 
just;  for  with  some  very  honorable  exceptions,  that 


profession,  more  than  any  other,  has  been  filled  in  this 
country  by  quacks  and  pretenders.  We  happen  to 
know  a  few,  who  have  so  very  little  knowledge  of  po¬ 
mology,  as  not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  some  of  the 
most  common  fruits — who  positively,  for  instance,  do 
not  know  a  Baldwin  from  a  Spitzenberg,  nor  a  Bartlett 
from  an  Urbaniste, — who  succeed  in  crowding  annually 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  trees  into  market — and 
who  impose  vast  numbers  of  spurious  sorts  on  the  pub¬ 
lic.  They  sell  a  little  “  c/ieaper,”  and  this  explains 
the  whole.  While  these  things  are  so,  we  are  willing 
the  “  profession  ”  shall  have  its  richly-earned  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  and  those  who  are  capable  and  honest,  must  build 
a  character  on  their  individual  merits. 

AYinter-killing  of  Dwarf  Pears.  Our  readers 
have  been  already  informed  that  last  winter  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  destructive  to  the  dwarf  pears  in  some  of  the 
western  States,  and  which  has  induced  some  to  think 
them  unadapted  to  the  west,  although  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  only  a  rare  or 
occasional  occurrence — like  that  of  the  season  some 
years  ago,  that  destroyed  such  largo  numbers  of  young 
pear  trees  on  pear  stocks,  the  quinces  entirely  escaping. 
In  corroboration  of  this  belief,  we  observe  that  the 
State  Fruit  Committee  in  Connecticut,  speak  of  the 
many  dwarf  pears  in  that  state  destroyed  the  past  win¬ 
ter  there — a  locality  where  they  have  hitherto  succeed¬ 
ed  so  well,  and  where  they  will  probably  continue  to  do 
so  during  all  ordinary  seasons. 

Influence  of  the  Stock.  We  have  always  re¬ 
garded  the  influence  of  the  stock  on  the  fruit  borne  by 
the  graft,  as  precisely  similar  to  the  influence  of  soil 
or  cultivation.  The  stock  furnishes  sap  plentifully  or 
sparingly  according  to  its  nature,  and  modifies  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  crop  just  as  a  cold  or  warm,  an  early  or 
retarding  soil,  accomplishes  the  same  result.  We  know 
that  the  character  of  the  soli,  and  more  especially 
whether  under  good  or  bad  culture,  often  produces 
great  variations.  Extremely  dissimilar  stocks  do  the 
same,  although  the  nature  of  the  variety  is  not  per¬ 
manently  changed.  The  report  of  J.  B.  Eaton  of 
Buffalo,  stales  that  he  has  worked  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening  on  a  sweet  stock,  and  the  fruit  becomes  more 
highly  colored,  being  often  a  beautiful  yellow  with  a 
red  cheek,  and  that  it  loses  a  part  of  its  acidity.  A 
suggestion  of  some  importance  immediately  occurs, — 
may  not  the  crops  of  some  varieties  be  materially  im¬ 
proved  by  a  selection  of  certain  stocks,  and  may  not  a 
series  of  experiments  be  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
refined  amateurs,  who  wish  to  secure  the  very  best  and 
highest  flavored  specimens? 

Cracking  of  the  Pear.  The  same  report  informs 
us  as  a  proof  that  the  cracking  and  spotting  of  the 
pear  is  not  to  be  ascribed  exclusively  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  that  the  White  Doyenne,  “  in  the  same  row, 
but  a  few  feet  distant,  of  the  same  age,  from  the  same 
nursery,  and  upon  the  same  soil,”  will  produce,  some 
fair  and  fine  fruit,  and  others  only  cracked  and  imper¬ 
fect  specimens.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  only 
appearance  of  this  disease  that  ever  occurred  on  our 
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own  grounds,  was  on  a  young  and  thrifty  Doyenne,  on 
a  soil  admirably  adapted  to  its  growth,  in  a  single  sea¬ 
son  when  the  leaf-blight  was  remaikably  prevalent: 
and  that  in  all^ther  seasons  before  and  after  this  occur¬ 
rence,  the  fruit  presented  that  large  size  and  ruddy 
appearance,  for  which  the  finest  specimens  at  our  fruit 
exhibitions  are  remarkable. 

Amusing  Names.  The  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Societj'  on  Seedling  Fruits,  gives  us  among 
others,  the  following  names  of  new  and  valuable  sorts, 
some  of  which  might  possibly  be  changed  for  a  better) 
— Never-siek,  Evening  Party,  Sink,  People’s  Choice, 
Freeze  and  Thaw,  &,o. 

Fruit  Culture  in  Mississippi  J.  C.  Jenkins, 
of  this  State,  gives  the  '•  fifteenth  of  May”  as  the  time 
of  ripening  for  the  Madeleine  pear  and  Doyenne  d’Ete  ; 
and  from  two  to  four  weeks  later  for  Bloodgood,  Gifford, 
Rostiezer,  and  Tyson.  Our  more  common  autumn  va¬ 
rieties,  such  as  Angouleme,  Doyenne,  Diel,  Bose,  Fle¬ 
mish  Beauty,  &c  ,  ripen  from  the  middle  to  the  end  oi 
summer  ;  while  the  Winter  Nelis,  Chaumontelle,  Glout 
Morceau,  Ac.,  prove  to  be  middle  and  late  autumn 
sorts. 

We  would  advise  our  southern  neighbors  to  look  well 
to  the  fact  of  the  early  maturity  of  our  summer  pears 
there — they  may  yet  establish  |a  most  important  and 
profitable  branch  of  business.  Pears  may  be  shipped 
much  longer  distances  than  preaches,  and  if  they  may 
be  gathered  for  sending  north  about  the  time  our  pears 
are  in  blossom,  or  in  full  leaf,  they  would  sell  in  im¬ 
mense  quantities  and  at  very  high  prices. 

The  Julienne.  This  pear  was  long  since  rejected 
by  most  of  our  northern  fruit  raisers,  as  unworthy  of 
cultivalion.  The  Cincinnati  poinologists  retain  it  as 
one  of  their  best  sorts ;  but  the  commendation  it  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  Mississipipi  report,  furnishes  the  most 
remarkable  proof  of  the  variation  sometimes  effected 
by  climate.  We  quote  the  exact  words  of  the  report : 

This  pearl  think  the  most  desirable  for  general  cul¬ 
tivation  in  this  State  of  all  the  summer  varieties;  has 
fruited  with  me  both  on  standard  and  quince.  jOn 
quince  stock,  my  trees,  six  and  seven  years  from  bud, 
have  a  trunk  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  fifteen  feet 
high ;  vigorous  and  healthy  wood.  Trees  this  year 
loaded  down  with  fruit;  had  to  thin  out,  leaving  about 
three  hnndred  sp>ecimens  on  each  tree;  will  ripen  in 
fruit  cellar,  if  taken  from  the  tree,  from  middle  of  June 
to  end  of  July,  and  continue  in  eating  to  20th  August : 
fruit  large  size  ;  most  of  my  specimens  weighed  half 
a  pound,  and  not  unlike  Bartlett  in  shape  ;.  ripen  in 
fruit  cellar  beautifully,  turning  from  green  to  a  rich 
lemon  yellow  ;  surface  shining,  waxy,  and  looking  as 
if  varnished  ;  flesh  melting,  buttery,  and  rich,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  most  delicate  perfume;  quality  best.  Fearing  I 
might  be  over-estimating  this  variety,  I  invited  to  my 
house  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  were  familiar  with 
best  fruits,  north  and  south.  1  had  in  eating,  at  the 
same  time,  'White  Doyenne,  Bartlett,  Beurre  Bose, 
Beurre  Diel,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Duchesse  d’- 
Angoulcme,  and  some  other  varieties,  but  the  Julienne 
bore  off  thepialin,  without  a  dissenting  voice^  for  beau¬ 
ty  in  color,  for  its  melting  qualities,  and  for  delicacy  of 
flavor. 

The  question  .immediately  occurs,  AVhat  would  bo 
the  jiroduct  of  a  single  acre  of  such  trees?  And  could 
not  such  large  and  beautiful  fruit  be  sent  to  our  north¬ 


ern  markets,  at  least  one  month  before  our  very  earli¬ 
est  sorts  (small  and  poor  as  they  are)  make  their  first 
appearance  ? 

Aspect  foe  Southern  Orchards.  Although  the 
thermometer  has  never  been  known  to  fall  lower  in 
Mississippi  than  fourteen,  and  fruit  trees  are  never 
killed  by  the  cold,  yet  we  are  informed  that  the  same 
care  is  needed  as  at  the  north  to  secure  a  northern  e.x- 
posure.  Apricots  absolutely  require  a  place  on  the 
north  side  of  buildings,  or  other  similar  protection. 
The  great  liability  of  pears  to  rot  at  the  south,  renders 
it  very  essential  to  pick  them  early,  and  house-ripen 
them  ;  and  great  advant.ige  against  the  effect  of  drouth 
has  been  derived  from  irrigation,  by  the  slow  leakage 
from  a  barrel  of  soap  suds,  placed  at  each  tree. 

How  to  Make  a  Bouquet. 

For  center  table  vase. — Considerable  ingenuity  and 
skill  can  be  displayed,  where  flowers  are  plenty,  in 
fixing  this  necessary  adjunct  for  a  party.  It  may  con¬ 
sist  of  a  low  one,  which  is  generally  made  by  piling  up 
moistened  sand  in  the  dish  as  high  as  possible,  cone- 
shaped,  and  sticking  this  full  of  flowers,  beginning  at 
the  bottom — or  ii  may  be  made  in  this  wise,  when,  if 
brilliant  effect  is  desired,  nothing  can  be  handsomer. 

Fill  the  dish  even  with  the  top  with  just  moist  sand  ; 
then  take  a  few  nice  bushy  branches  of  hemlock,  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  and  stick  perpendicularly  into 
the  sand.  Now  take  some  pieces  of  string  and  tie  the 
hemlock  in  several  places,  at  the  bottom,  as  large  as 
the  bouquet  is  wanted,  gradually  bringing  the  top  to  a 
point.  The  height  should  be  determined  by  the  height 
of  the  lamp  usually  over  the  table,  and  the  size  of  the 
bottom  of  the  bouquet.  If  the  hemlock  is  properly 
placed  in  the  sand,  hero  will  be  a  ground  work  to  com¬ 
mence  placing  the  flowers  on. 

A  quantity  of  green,  such  as  large  scented  geranium 
leaves,  should  now  be  stuck  in  all  round  the  bottom, 
and  similar  rows  round  to  the  top,  decreasing  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  each  row  according  to  the  diameter. 
All  the  flowers  without  stems  sufficient  of  their  own, 
must  have  pieces  of  willow  fastened  to  them  ;  where 
the  flowers  are  small,  several  to  be  tied  in  a  buucb, 
taking  care  that  all  hang  as  loosely  as  possible. 

Select  flowers  the  most  drooping  ;  for  winter,  nothing 
is  finer  than  the  Abutilon.  Fuchsias,  when  they  can 
be  had,  are  best  of  all ;  stick  these  around  the  bottom, 
to  hang  gracefully  down.  Take  all  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  flowers,  (camellias  for  winter  and  roses  for  sum¬ 
mer,)  and  place  at  equ.al  distances  over  the  whole 
cone.  They  may  be  placed  indiscriminately,  without 
order,  except  for  contrast  in  color,  or  if  ample  flowers 
of  white  and  scarlet  are  at  hand,  they  may  be  placed 
in  circles  first  white,  then  red,  and  so  on  to  the  top,  the 
distance  between  the  rows  to  be  determined  by  the 
stoek  of  large  flowers.  After  these  are  all  stuck  in, 
the  interstices  should  be  filled  up  with  such  small  flow¬ 
ers  and  green,  as  are  at  hand.  The  top  should  be 
finished  with  a  few  sprigs  of  some  erect  somewhat 
spreading  flower,  as  oestrum,  salvia,  Ac. 

The  small  glass  vases  usually  around  the  large  one, 
should  have  one  camellia  or  rose  in  each;  some  other 
little  simple  flowers,  as  the  daisy,  around,  and  some 
green  to  hang  over  the  side.  Edgar  Sanders. 
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Potato  Experiments. 


Tn  consequence  of  the  premiums  offered  by  the  New- 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  II.  II.  Eastman 
of  Marshall,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  made  some  in¬ 
teresting  experiments  in  potato  culture,  the  full  details 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Transacliuns  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  1852,  page  342,  and  in  the  volume  for  1853, 
recently  Issued,  page  297. 

In  the  first  year’s  experiments,  1652,  some  of  the 
most  noteworthy  results  were  as  follows  :  Ashes,  lime, 
sulphur  and  salt-petre  (nitrate  of  potash,)  diminished 
rather  than  increased  the  yield.  A  tnblespoonful  of 
gypsum  applied  when  the  potatoes  were  up,  increased 
the  crop  from  130  to  156  bushels  per  acre.  Hog  ma¬ 
nure,  half  a  shovelful  in  each  hill,  .gave  the  largest 
crop— 271  bushels  per  acre.  Fowl  manure,  a  large 
handful  in  each  hill,  gave  the  next  best  yield, — 229 
bushels  per  acre.  The  plot  without  any  manure  at  all, 
gave  166  bushels  per  acre. 

The  soil  was  a  gravelly  loam,  green.sward,  plowed 


nine  inches  deep  early  in  the  spring  ;  potatoes  planted 
18lh  May,  and  hoed  twice;  variety  red  “  Irish  lun- 
kers.” 

To  test  the  question  of  early,  medium  ana  late  plant¬ 
ing,  one  ))lot  was  planted  the  I8th  of  May,  and  gave 
142  bushels  per  acre;  another,  planted  the  23d  of  May, 
gave  131  bushels,  and  another,  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions,  planted  June  8,  gave  only  100  bushels  per  acre. 

The  experiments  in  1853,  were  with  three  diflferent 
varieties,  the  Mercer  or  Philadelphia,  the  red  Irish 
lunker,  and  the  Carter.  The  ground  was  a  greensward, 
plowed  early  in  the  spring,  eight  inches  deep.  Soil 
mucky  ;  planted  IMay  7  ;  the  hills  were  three  feet 
apart,  each  way  ;  seed  planted  whole.  Hoed  twice, 
last  time  slightly  hilled.  We  have  made  selections 
from  the  principal  results  and  embodied  them  in  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  produce  of  the  three 
varieties  without  any  manure,  and  the  effect  of  the 
various  fertilizers,  ajjplied  in  the  hill  at  the  time  of 
planting. 


Description  of  the  manures,  and  the  quantity 
applied  in  each  hill. 


1.  — No  manure, . 

2.  — ^  shovelful  hog  manure, . 

3.  — 4  “  loiig  unfermented  manure, . 

4.  — 4  “  compost, . 

5.  — Tahlespoonful  of  guano, . 

G. —  “  superphosphate  of  lime, . 

7.  —  “  gypsum,  or  plaster, . 

8.  — i  handful  of  poudrette, . 

9.  — Handful  of  wheat  bran, . 

10.  —  “  fowl  manure, . 

11.  — \  handful  of  ashes, . 

12.  —  “  lime, . 
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There  is  a  striking  difference  in  the  yield  of  the 
three  varieties, — the  Mercer,  in  every  case,  producing 
less  than  the  Irish  lunkers  and  the  Carters.  They 
have,  however,  as  a  general  thing,  fewer  unsound  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  Carters  appear  to  be  exceedingly  liable  to 
di.«ease.  In  one  instance,  no.  4,  with  compost,  more 
than  half,  or  83i  bushels  out  of  1521,  were  unsound. 

The  hog  manure  in  the  second,  as  in  the  first  experi¬ 
ments,  gives  the  greatest  increase  with  each  variety. 
The  Carters,  with  this  manure,  gave  232  bushel.s,  in 
the  aggregate,  or  260  bushels  of  sound  potatoes  per 
acre.  In  these  days  of  potato  degeneracy,  this  is  a 
good  crop.  Long,  unfermented  manure,  gives  a  com¬ 
paratively  poor  crop  with  all  the  varieties.  Poudrette, 
wheat  bran,  hen  manure,  and  ashes,  have  but  a  slight 
beneficial  effect.  Lime  gave  no  increase,  and  gypsum 
would  seem  to  have  done  more  harm  than  good,  since, 
with  the  Irish  lunkers,  the  plot  receiving  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  plaster  in  the  hill,  actually  yields  lOJ  bushels 
per  acre  less  than  that  with  no  manure.  This  confirms 
the  common  opinion  that  plaster  has  little  or  no  effect 
on  low,  moist  soil,  while  on  dry  ujdand  it  usually 


proves  beneficial.  In  the  first  year’s  experiments,  on 
“gravelly  loam,”  plaster  applied  when  the  potatoes 
were  up,  gave  an  increase  of  26  bu.shels  per  acre,  and 
applied  in  the  hill  at  the  time  of  planting,  an  increase 
of  32  bushels  per  acre. 

The  comparative  value  of  superphosphate  of  lime 
and  guano  for  potatoes  is  a  matter  of  discussion,  just 
now,  and  wo  were  in  hopes  that  these  experiments 
would  have  thrown  some  light  on  the  subject.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  the  guano  was  applied  in  the 
hid  with  the  potato,  and  of  course,  the  “seed  was 
injured  ”  and  the  crop  lessened.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  guano,  except 
in  one  instance,  gives  a  less  increaso  than  the  super¬ 
phosphate.  Our  own  expeiiments  and  observatiohs  on 
this  point,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  good  Peruvian 
guano  is  a  far  superior  manure  for  potatoes,  than  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime.  And  imleed,  Mr.  E.  found  in  ano¬ 
ther  e.xperiment  with  Iri.sh  lunkers,  that  guano,  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  top  of  the  hill  at  the  time  of  planting,  pro¬ 
duced  abetter  crop  than  superphosphate  of  lime  simi¬ 
larly  applied.  Thus,  the  unmanured  plot  gave,  per 
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acre,  78J  bushels;  the  superphosphate  110  2-3;  and 
the  guano  156  bushels.  It  is  said,  too,  that  in  this  case 
also  the  seed  was  injured,  though  doubtless  less  so  than 
where  the  guano  was  in  actual  contact  with  the  tubers. 
It  is  seen  that  the  gua  o  doubles  the  crop,  and  gives 
45  bush,  per  acre  more  than  the  superphosphate  of  lime. 

A  tablespoonful  of  salt-petro  (nitrate  of  potash)  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  hill, gave  75  2-3  busheis  per  acre,  or  3  bush¬ 
els  Zess  than  where  nothing  was  applied.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  year’s  e.’i:periments,where 
salt-petre  les&cncd  the  crop  4  bushels  per  acre.  A  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  sulfihur  gave  an  incsease  of  6  bushels  ;  of 
gypsum  an  increase  of  8  bushels ;  and  a  handful  of 
charcoal  an  incicase  of  26  bushels  per  acre. 

The  experiment  of  early,  medium,  and  late  plant¬ 
ing,  was  again  tried,  in  1353,  and  resulted,  as  before,in 
favor  of  early  planting.  Variety  Irish  lunkers  ;  whole 
tubers,  planted  in  hills  three  feet  apart.  Those  plant¬ 
ed  May  9th  gave  104  bushels.  May  30th,  70  bushels, 
and  June  18th  only  45  bushels  per  acre. 

AVe  must  say  that  these  interesting,  well  designed, 
and  accurately  conducted  experiments,  would  have 
been,  to  the  writer  at  least,  far  more  satisfactory,  had 
they  been  on  a  larger  plot  of  ground  :  25  and  30  hills 
each  is  certainly  not  enough,  since  any  accidental  va¬ 
riation  is  multiplied  by  190,  or  160,  in  calculating  the 
acreage  results.  Better  far  have  fewer  experiments, 
on  a  sufficient  scale  to  render  them  demonstrative,  than 
a  large  number  on  so  small  a  scale  as  to  render  the 
results  uncertain.  ♦ 

Best  Sheep  for  New-England. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  wish  to  occupy  a  small  space 
in  the  Country  Gentleman  for  one  or  two  numbers,  in 
conversation  with  my  Brother  Farmers,  particularly  of 
the  New-England  States,  with  regard  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  best  breed  of  Sheep  for  their  future  profit 
That  a  large  portion  of  our  country  has  been  fitted  by 
the  former  convulsions  of  nature,  to  be  used  only  as 
grazing  districts,  is  the  experience  of  all  mountain  far¬ 
mers.  Our  hill-sides,  covered  with  rocks  and  stones, 
present  such  obstacles  to  their  cultivation  by  the  plow, 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  compete  with  our  west¬ 
ern  neighbors  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  for  a  living. 
Grazing,  then,  must  continue  to  be  as  it  has  been,  the 
principal  source  of  income  for  the  fax'iners  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  portions  of  our  country. 

The  great  Author  of  nature  has  so  economized  the 
productions  of  the  earth  to  the  wants  of  the  different 
animals  feeding  upon  them,  each  variety  appropriating 
something  which  would  be  rejected  by  the  others,  that 
it  becomes  the  interest  of  nearly  every  one  to  intro- 
duee  on  their  farms  a  few  of  each  different  kind  of  do¬ 
mestic  animals. 

Every  farm  then,  should  have  upon  it  a  small  or 
largo  flock  of  sheep,  according  to  the  extent  of  its  territo 
ry.  They  will  grow  and  thrive  in  some  places  where  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  larger  animals  to  get  a 
decent  living.  They  will  eat  briars,  brakes,  and  many 
kinds  of  weeds,  which  would  be  entirely  rejected  by  the 
cow,  or  horse,  and  thus  turned  to  profit. 


Our  farms  being  already  pretty  W’ell  stocked  with  this 
branch  of  husbandry,  it  is  important  to  inquire  whe¬ 
ther  wo  already  possess  the  best  breed  for  the  profit  of 
the  farmer,  that  is,  whether  we  shall  continue  on  with 
our  present  fine  wcolcd  flocks,  or  change  them  for  a 
kind  that  will  appropriate  their  food  more  as  flesh  and 
fat,  regardless  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
wool. 

The  western  states  afford  such  facilities  for  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  fine  wool  at  a  small  cost,  that  it  would  be  folly 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  successful  competition  with 
them.  Where  land  can  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  flocks  of  one  or  two  thousand  can  be  attended  by 
one  man  with  the  help  of  his  dog,  and  wool  being  so 
light  for  transportation  to  market,  this  must  becoiuo  a 
business  which  the  western  farmer  will  enter  intoon  a 
large  scale.  Already  we  are  feeling  the  effects  of  this 
competition  severely.  In  this  section,  two  clips  of 
wool  are  lying  in  our  chambers,  and  buyers  are  leaving 
it  and  going  to  the  west,  and  purchasing  their  wool 
where  it  can  be  obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  con¬ 
sequence  will  probably  be,  that  the  raising  of  fine  wool 
will  bo  abandoned  in  the  Eastern  states. 

Meat  is  in  great  demand  as  food  for  our  growing 
population.  New  and  thriving  villages  are  continually 
springing  up  among  our  New-England  hills,  connecting 
themselves  by  a  network  of  railways  to  the  farming 
districts,  and  these  villages  swarming  with  acon.^uming 
instead  of  producing  population,  will  continue  to  en¬ 
hance  the  price  of  meat  of  all  kind.s  for  many  years  to 
come. 

That  the  Merino  species  of  sheep  is  unsuited  as  meat 
producing  machines,  is  evident  from  their  structure  and 
habits.  The  large  quantity  of  oil  which  escapes  from 
their  bodies,  filling  their  wool,  and  sometimes  covering 
it  with  a  hard  crust,  is  said  to  bo  animal  fat,  thus 
wasting  an  important  production  for  the  farmer's  profit. 
They  are  generally  wild  in  their  nature,  and  restless  in 
their  habits,  thus  wasting  considerable  portions  of  iheir 
food  by  this  means. 

Good  mutton  is  considered  the  healthiest  of  meats, 
and  its  consumption  is  on  the  increase  in  this  country. 
The  prices  range  higher  than  for  either  pork  or  beef, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  with  the  right  breed  it  can  be 
made  cheaper. 

The  most  profitable  breeds  for  mutton  purposes,  con¬ 
sist  principally  of  the  South  Down,  Leicester,  Cotswold 
and  New  Oxfordshire.  This  last  variety  is  said  to  bo 
an  improvement  on  the  Cotswold.  They  were  first  im¬ 
ported  into  this  country  by  Mr.  Clayton  Reybold,  of 
Delaware.  In  the  year  1846,  he  visited  England  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  their  various  breeds  of  mut¬ 
ton  sheep,  with  a  view  to  introducing  the  best  into  this 
countr}’.  After  careful  examination,  he  chose  the  New 
Oxfordshire,  as  combining  the  greatest  number  of  good 
qualities,  all  things  considered. 

In  a  “Prize  Essay,”  written  some  time  ago  by  Mr. 
Robert  Smith,  of  England,  and  publLhed  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Pvoyal  Ag.  Society,  the  following  language 
is  used  : 

“  The  New  Oxfords  are  termed  long  wools,  but  more 
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from  the  circumstance  of  their  not  coming  under  the 
denomination  of  Leicesters,  than  from  their  extra  wool 
bearing  properties.  They  are  bred  principally  in  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  and  the  surrounding  districts,  p  articularly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  ItrOiidwell,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Charles  Large — Charlesbury,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Smith,  iind  Sevenhampton,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Handy, 
the  most  eminent  breeders,  and  to  whom  great  credit 
is  due  for  their  exertions  in  raising  tiiis  valuable 
breed  to  its  present  high  state  of  per/ection.^’ 

“They  are  of  large  dimensions,  and  have  a.  great 
propen.sity  to  fatten,  arising  from  their  wide  frame, 
quietude,  and  open  texture  of  fle.'h,  which  is  of  quick 
growth,  and  consequently  expands  itself  more  rapidly 
than  flesh  of  other  qualities,  but  they  do  not  possess 
that  exactness  of  form  peculiar  to  smaller  animals, 
though  they  have  a  better  carriage.  Fur  many  years 
the  male  animals  have  been  eagerly  sought  after  u'ith 
a  view  to  increase  the  size  and  frame  of  other  loiig- 
wooled  breeds.” 

One  of  the  most  extensive  breeders  and  improvers 
of  this  kind  of  sheep  is  Mr-.  John  T.  Andrew,  of 
West  Cornwall,  Ct.  In  the  spring  of  1853,  I  purchased 
a  few  of  these  sheep  from  his  flock,  and  from  what  lit¬ 
tle  experience  I  have  had  with  them,  they  fully  sustain 
the  high  reputation  which  Mr.  Andr-ew  has  given  them 
in  the  former  numbers  of  the  Country  Gentleman. 

In  the  next  communication,  I  shall  give  the  results 
of  experience  with  this  breed  of  sheep,  and  draw  some 
comparisons  between  them  and  the  Merinos,  from  ac¬ 
tual  experiments,  with  regard  to  their  mutton  and  wool 
bearing  qualities,  also  the  result  of  crossing  between 
these  two  breeds,  and  the  way  how  the  farmer  of  limit¬ 
ed  means  can  receive  immediate  benefit  from  this  or 
other  mutton  breeds.  Law'rence  Smith.  Middle- 
field,  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.,  Dec.  25,  1854. 

Soaking  Fence  Posts  in  Chloride  cf  Zinc. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  the  January  number  of  the 
Cultivator,  1855,  I  notice  the  article  which  I  sent  you 
relating  to  soaking  fence  posts  in  chloride  of  zinc  for 
their  preservation.  At  your  desire  I  cheerfully  com¬ 
municate  alt  the  information  I  possess  respecting  its 
use. 

It  was  recommended  to  a  friend  of  mine  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  chemist,  as  being  effectual  in  preserving 
wood,  in  the  ground,  for  many  years.  Some  white 
birch  poles  which  I  have  used  for  beans  two  summers, 
yet  remain  quite  sound,  with  the  bark  on,  and  cut  to  a 
point,  large  end  down. 

The  zinc  should  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  three 
quarts  of  the  chloride  to  thirty-three  gallons,  or  one 
barrel  of  water.  The  best  way  is  to  use  a  wooden 
tank,  or  box,  and  soak  them  all  at  once,  about  a  week. 
It  ean  be  done,  however,  by  using  a  barrel  half  full  of 
the  above  preparation,  and  stand  the  posts  in  it  up¬ 
right,  immersing  only  the  part  to  be  used  under 
ground,  allowing  them  to  remain  in  the  liquid  the  same 
length  of  time  as  above  stated.  The  price  of  the  zinc 
was  sixty  cents  a  gallon,  when  1  bought  mine,  of  the 
Iloxbury  Chemical  works,  who  have  an  agency  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  I  believe,  Henry  Burdell,  Esq.,  No.  70  State 
Street. 

Zinc  has  been  used  extensively  as  a  disinfectant — 
one  part  zinc  to  16  parts  water. 


I  take  the  liberty  also  to  send  you,  abridged,  Mr. 
Green’s  recipe  for  using  blue  vitriol  for  preserving 
wood :  “  One  pound  blue  vitriol  to  forty  pounds  of 
water.  Soak  dry'  timber  about  ten  days.  If  it  is 
green,  six  days  will  answer.  It  will  do  for  all  kinds 
of  timber.  Shingles  will  soak  in  four  days.  When  a 
batch  is  taken  out,  more  vitriol  should  be  added.  I 
have  a  piece  of  bass  wood  which  has  been  in  the  ground 
six  years,  and  is  perfectly  sound.  L.  B.  Sumner. 

Inquiries  in  Fruit  Culture. 

Please  inform  me  in  an  early  number — Is  there  a 
disease  on  quince  trees,  resembling  the  knot  on  the 
Plum — a  species  of  Black  Wart,  looking  like  small 
bunches,  on  the  older  limbs  1  [We  have  never  met 
with  such  a  disease  ]  Can  you  state  the  cure? 

5Vould  severe  amput.Jion  of  the  branches  be  likely 
to  be  beneficial  to  rather  old  Quince  trees?  [Cutting 
out  old,  crooked,  and  stunted  wood,  would  be  decidedly 
beneficial — we  have  seen  old  trees  which  were  quite 
unproductive,  when  so  treated  in  connection  with  re¬ 
newed  cultivation,  bear  large,  fine,  and  fair  crops.] 

In  your  opinion,  would  a  rather  moist  situation  suit 
the  Currant,  Gooseberry,  or  Blackberry  best — shady — 
not  soaking  but  near  a  drain  ?  [We  know  of  none  of 
our  common  fruits,  that  succeed  well  on  a  soil  so  much 
soaked  that  air  cannot  easily  enter  the  interstices— if 
so  wet  as  this,  underdraining  will  be  desirable.) 

Do  you  know  of  any  cure  for  the  gummy  spots  left 
on  young  peach  trees  after  a  long-past  removal  of  small 
branches  7  [We  have  not  encounteied  this  difficulty — 
try  ashes  and  good  culture.  JM.  P.  TFest  Phila~ 
delphia.  Pa. 

Heading  Down  Tall-Stemmed  Trees. — Will  a 
tree  about  four  years  old,  (Apple,  Pear,  or  Cherry)  with 
a  long  trunk,  send  out  new  shoots  if  the  trunk  (or  stem) 
is  shortened  say  2  feet  below  the  present  fixed  branches 
or  head  of  the  tree.  J.  L.  H. 

Apple  and  pear  trees  may  be  very  safely  headed 
down  in  the  manner  proposed,  and  they  wilt  in  all  or¬ 
dinary  cases,  throw  out  fresh  shoots.  The  better  way 
probably,  would  be  to  remove  nearly  all  the  smaller 
branches  above,  and  keep  most  of  the  new  shoots  rub¬ 
bed  off,  which  will  tend  to  throw  out  new  ones  below, 
without  making  a  large  wound.  But  if  the  whole  stem 
must  be  amputated,  the  wound  should  be  well  covered 
with  a  coating  of  shellac  varnish  or  other  composition. 
It  would  be  unsafe  to  remove  the  whole  top  of  a  cher¬ 
ry  tree  at  once,  as  it  does  not  re-produce  shoots  so 
rapidly — a  part  at  a  time  would  be  best. 

Gas  Tar  in  Horticulture. — IVe  published  some 
time  since,  a  paragraph  under  this  title  from  a  French 
paper.  We  can  add  as  a  further  proof  of  the  repul¬ 
sive  nature  of  gas  tar,  and  its  destructive  effects  on 
insects,  a  statement  recently  made  to  us  by  Humphry 
Howland,  Esq.,  of  Aurora,,  N.  Y.,  that  he  had  found 
it  incomparably  the  most  efficient  agent  for  destroying 
the  common  orchard  caterpillar  in  his  orchards.  All 
that  is  nece.ssary  is  to  apply  it  by  moans  of  a  swab  on 
a  pole,  and  the  slightest  touch  that  the  insects  receive 
from  the  pungent  and  corrosive  liquid,  kills  them  in¬ 
stantly. 
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Answers  to  Inquiries. 

The  Escape  of  Ammonia  from  Guano,  &c. — 
Much  is  said  against  the  fiu  iuers  for  allowing  (heir  sta¬ 
ble  and  barn-yard  manure  to  he  exiio.-ed  to  iHe  rains 
and  heat  of  the  sun,  by  which  the  amiuonia  is  caused 
to  escape  and  the  manure  made  i/f  liitle  value.  Will 
you  inform  us  why  the  ammonia  in  guano,  which  is 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun.  does  not  escape  7 
Will  not  heat  without  water  cause  the  ammonia  to  es¬ 
cape  from  common  manures  7  A  SuBsciucER.  Man¬ 
chester,  Vt. 

Fresh  excrements  do  not  contain  auimonia.  They 
contain  urea  and  other  nitrogenous  substiinces  which 
by  decomposition  yield  carbonate  of  ammonia.  If  no 
decomposition  or  fermentation  took  place,  theie  would 
be  no  ammonia  formed  and  con.-equently  no  loss. 
Moisture  and  a  somewhat  elevated  temperature  are 
both  essential  to  fermentation.  Hence  the  dung  of 
fowls  deposited  in  rainless  regions,  tind  where,  from 
the  intense  heat,  the  water  it  contains  is  speedily  evap 
orated,  does  not  ferment,  and  the  ammonia  therefore 
does  not  escape,  simply  because  it  does  not  exist  in  the 
guano  as  ammonia.  Were  guano  moistened  and  kept 
at  a  warm  temperature,  it  would  speedily  ferment,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  be  thrown  off. 

Leached  Ashes,  Ac.— Can  you  give  me  any  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  the  use  of  leached  ashes  on  sandy 
land.  Also  in  regard  to  the  use  of  waste  leys  of  soap 
boilers,  on  sandy  soil.  It  contains  about  2  per  cent,  of 
potash,  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  salt,  and  1  per  cent,  of  ani¬ 
mal  matter.  James  IIartness.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

A  dressing  of  leached  ashes,  at  the  rate  of  100  to 
150  bushels  per  acre,  we  have  seen  attended  with  very 
beneficial  results  on  wheat,  on  sandy  and  gravelly  soil. 
Old  leached  ashes  frequently  increase  the  yield  of 
wheat,  on  soil  on  which  unleached  a.shes  have  no  effect. 
The  value  of  leached  ashes  for  wheat,  therefore,  can¬ 
not  be  attributed  to  the  potash  they  contain,  otherwise 
the  unleached  would  prove  very  beneficial  for  wheat, 
which  is  certainly  not  the  case.  The  value  of  the  waste 
leys  for  wheat,  therefore,  is  not  very  great.  In  most 
cases  we  should  expect  little  or  no  benefit  from  them. 
For  beans  they  would  probably  prove  a  good  fertili¬ 
zer.  For  clover  and  peas,  too,  they  may  be  useful. 

Chips  as  a  Manure,  Churning  and  Underdr  ain- 
ING. — I  should  be  exceedingly  obliged  if  you  would 
give  your  opinion  to  the  following  question.=  :  Are  turn¬ 
ing  chips  valuable  for  manure,  as  they  would  naturally 
be  thrown  out  of  the  stable  and  mixed  with  other  yard 
manure  '?  If  not  iujurious  to  the  land,  I  would  like  to 
use  them  as  bedding. 

We  have  great  ditficulty  in  “  fetching”  our  butter. 
We  feed  turnips  twice  a  day.  The  women  think  this 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Do  you  think  so  7 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  of  three  acres  ;  how  many 
underdrains  (ditches)  ought  I  to  have  in  order  to  drain 
it  as  it  should  be  7  S.  W.  Cowles.  Unionrille,  Ct 

Chips  or  sawdust  contain  considerable  fertilizing 
matter,  but  they  decompose  so  slowly  as  to  be  of  little 
or  no  manurial  value.  Uule.'s  used  in  very  large  quan¬ 
tity  they  would  not  be  injurious;  on  heavy  band  they 
would  probably  prove  immediately  beneficial,  from 
their  mechanical  action,  and  would  ultimately  furnish 
carbonaceous  matter  to  the  plants 

Wo  believe  English  farmers  think  that  turnips,  be¬ 


sides  imparting  a  disagreeable  taste,  render  cream  dif¬ 
ficult  of  churning,  and,  many  writers  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  seldom  feed  turnips  or  ruta  bagas  to 
their  Wi'Zf/i.  cows.  Mangel  win zel  and  beets  are,  we 
think,  much  the  better  roots  for  milch  cows.  By  keep¬ 
ing  the  cream  for  a  few  days  at  a  temperature  from 
60®  to  70°,  so  that  it  will  sour,  we  have  rarely  met 
with  much  difficulty  in  churning,  even  though  the  cows 
had  turnips.  We  .should  be  glad  if  our  experienced 
covrc.s)ioiideuts  would  give  their  opinions  on  this  point. 

The  number  of  underdrains  required  to  drain  land, 
depends  .so  much  on  the  character  of  the  soil,  and 
whether  it  contains  .springs,  &c.,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  any  general  rule.  We  b.ave  seen  a  level  field 
of  tenacious  clay  only  effectually  drained  by  putting 
drains  three  .and  a  half  feet  deep,  one  rod  apart. 
There  is  land  that  does  not  need  draining  at  all,  and 
much  that  does  may  be  drained  thoroughly  by  placing 
the  drains  eight  or  ten  rods  apart.  The  deeper  the 
drain.s,  as  a  general  thing,  the  fewer  will  there  be  re¬ 
quired.  - - 

Hop  Culture. — A  Beginner.  Yon  will  find  all 
the  infonuation  you  desire  on  this  subject,  in  the  vol. 
of  The  Cultivator  for  1853,  from  a  first-rate  hop- 
grower  of  Otsego  county.  If  you  have  not  the  vob,  it 
will  be  sent  you  bound,  post-paid,  for  $1. 

Farmer’s  Encyclopedia. — I  wish  to  inquire,  what 
book,  on  Scientific  Agriculture,  or  perhaps  some  Agri¬ 
cultural  Encyclopedia,  you  would  advise  for  the  use  of 
a  Farmer’s  Club.  H.  A.  N. 

The  Farmer's  Encyclopedia,  Philadelphia  edition — 
price  .S4— is  a  valuable  work,  and  probably  the  best 
for  your  purpose.  - 

Candle-Wick.- — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform 
me  of  the  best  method  of  preparing  candle-witks  pre¬ 
vious  to  dipping,  so  that  they  will  give  a  clear  light, 
without  smoking,  and  oblige  a  subscriber.  B. 

•  Steep  the  wicks  in  lime-water  and  saltpetre,  and  dry 
them.  The  llame  is  clearer,  and  the  tallow  will  not 
run.  First  rate  ootton  wicking,  and  clear  pure  tallow, 
are  all-essential.  Lamps  will  have  a  le.-s  disagreeable 
smell  by  dipping  the  wick-yarn  in  strong,  hot  vinegar, 
and  drying  it.  - - 

Hominy  Machine.— Is  there  a  Hominy  machine 
that  you  can  recommend  that  runs  with  a'band  7  If 
so  what  is  its  cost  7  IVhat  revolution  must  it  have  7 
Does  it  run  with  single  or  double  geer?  Will  it  make 
as  good  hominy  as  the  ordinary  domestic  pestle,  and 
what  amount  will  it  turn  out  per  hour! 

Please  answer  the  above,  and  oblige  your  well  wish¬ 
er  and  subscriber.  M.  B.  Frankfort,  Ky. 

[AVill  some  of  our  southern  correspondents  answer 
this  inquiry— it  is  quite  out  of  our  northern  latitude.] 

Hop  Culture. — G  W.  D.  You  will  find  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  An  Otsego  Hop  Groirer,  on  the  culture  of  hops, 
in  the  Co.  Gent.,  vol.  1,  pp.  3,  99,  146  and  194 — also 
in  The  Cultivator  for  1853,  pp.  12,  82,  113,  143. 

Hoo  Sung. — In  answer  to  several  inquiries,  we  state 
that  Mr.  J.  B.  Garber  has  given  notice  that  he  can  no 
longer  furnish  the  seed  of  this  plant. 

When  you  see  a  fence  down,  put  it  up  ;  if  it  remains 
until  to-morrow  the  cattle  may  get  over.  What  ought 
to  bo  done  to-day,  do  it,  for  to-morrww  it  may  rain. 
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United  States  Agricultural  Society. 

The  third  Annunl  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society  will  be  held  at  V/ashington,  1).  C.,  on 
Wednesday,  February  28,  1855. 

lousiness  of  importance  will  come  before  the  meet¬ 
ing.  A  new  election  of  Officers  is  to  be  made,  in  which 
it  is  desirable  that  every  State  and  Territory  should  bo 
represented. 

Lectures  and  interesting  Discus-sions  are  expected  on 
sulijccts  pertaining  to  the  objexts  of  the  Association, 
by  distinguished  scientific  and  practical  Agricisltur- 
ists 

The  variou.s  Agriculhtral  Societies  of  the  country 
are  respectfully  requested  to  send  delegates  to  this 
meeting;  and  all  geiitleiuen  wiio  are  iiiteiested  in  the 
welfare  of  American  Agriculture,  who  would  pvomoto 
a  Miore  cordial  spirit  of  intercourse  between  llie  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  our  land,  and  who  would  elevate  this 
most  important  pursuit  to  a  position  of  gieater  useful¬ 
ness  and  honor,  are  aliso  invited  to  be  present  on  tliis  oc¬ 
casion.  Mabshall  P.  WiLDBa,  President. 

W.  S.  King,  Secretary. 


Kew-Vork  State  Agricultu.'al  Society. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  New-York  State  Ag. 
SociF.TY.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  New-York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  will  be  held  in  this  city  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  February  Idth,  1855.  In  the  evening  there  will 
be  a  lecture  on  Entomology.  On  Thursday  evening, 
the  annual  address  by  the  President  of  the  Society. 
There  will  also  be  held  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th,  a 
Fat  Cattle  Show,  at  Woolford’s  Bull’s  Head,  Wash¬ 
ington  Street;  and  an  exhibition  of  dressed  meats,  and 
poultry,  grain  and  seeds,  butter,  cheese,  fruits,  Ac. 

The  following  Judges  are  .appointed  : 


Wayne  Co.  Ag.  Society. — The  Annual  Meeting  j 
of  this  Sacicty  was  held  in  this  village  on  the  13th  inst. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  Officers  for  the  en¬ 
suing  3-ear.: 

President — Dewitt  C.  V.an  SH-ck,  Lyons. 

Cor.  Sec'y — E.  Ware  Sylvester,  do. 

Rec.  Sec’ij. — P  P.  Bradish,  do. 

Treasurer — ^Vm.  D.  Perrine,  do. 

TTce  Presidents — Joseph  Watson,  Clyde;  E.  N. 
Thomas,  Hose;  A.  Q.  Percey,  Newark  ;  Steplien  Tiuc- 
klepaugh,  Sodns ;  T  G.  Yeomans,  VValworth  ;  Samuel 
E  liiui.son,  Palrnvra;  Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Walcott. 

px.  Cam. — E.  Ringer,  Galen  ;  Samuel  J  Cole,  Ly¬ 
nns  ;  David  Grifiith,  Sodns;  Alfred  Hale,  Lyons; 
Jianicl  Jennison,  Galen.  Denvitt  C.  Va.n  Slyck, 
Lyons,  Dec.  15,  1854. 


Queens  Co.  Ao.  .Society. — The  annual  meeting  was 
held  at  Henipstoad,  Dec  G,  when  lion.  Isaac  E.  Ilavi- 
land  was  chosen  President;  .John  Harold,  Hempstead, 
Cor.  Seo’y;  R.  AVilletts,  Flushing,  Rec.  Sec’3' ;  and  a 
vice-president  and  manager  for  each  town  was  also  cho¬ 
sen.  The  p.ayiiients  for  the  past  year,  were  §1,004.26, 
leaving  in  the  treasur3f  a  balance  of  .§256  61. 

Otsf.go  Co.  A'g.  Society — At  the  annual  meeting 
held  at  Cooperstown,  Dec.  14,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  chosen  as  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing 
year,  viz : 

President—  JosBPH  W.  Ball. 

ls<  Vice  President — Benjaman  Pierce 

2d.  do — L.  W.  Ratiibone. 

3ri  do — Geo.  Clark,  Ilartwick. 

Secretary — J.  B.  W’ood. 

Treasure — George  P.  Keese. 
ExecutiveCommittee — John  A.  Rathbone,  Noel  Har¬ 
rington,  William  B.  Van  Woert,  John  S.  Brown, 
Alexander  H.  Clark,  W’illiam  Davison,  Zebediah 
Martin,  David  Bundy,  George  Field,  Charles  Mc¬ 
Lean,  'William  I.  Compton,  '\Yilliain  Shipman,  Da¬ 
vid  Taft,  John  H.  Caswell,  Seth  T.  Winslow,  0.  N. 
Shipman,  Thomas  T.  High}',  Philip  IT.  Potter. 

Joseph  A  .  Cheney,  Marshal. 


I’ar.ws. — EiiocU  Marks,  Fairmount;  E.  W.  Buslinell, 
Hillsdale;  I<.  T.  Marshall,  Venioii  Ce-iilre. 

Agricultural  Essays  and  Draining  — -Hoii  Geo.  Ged- 
cles,  Kainnouiil ;  J.  J  Tnomas,  Mauedon  :  Don.  E.  N.  Pratt, 
Greeiihusli. 

Butter  and  Cheese. — Hon.  Moses  Eames,  .lelferson 
county  ;  Levi  Sliavv,  KeusselaerviUe  j  Davie  H.  Cary,  Al¬ 
bany. 

Field  Crops.— Wheat,  Rye  and  Oats.— .Jo.seph  W 
Ball.  Schuyler’s  I.ake;  Jonathan  TallcoU,  Rome;  J.  W. 
Jolley,  Coeymaiis. 

Indian  Corn,  Barley  and  Buckwaeat. — F.  P.  Root, 
Sweden;  G.  W.  Hall,  Syracuse;  Z.  M.  Saunders,  Albany. 

Peas,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Roots  Grass  Seeu.s,  &.c. — 
E.  Clie-ehorough,  ( iuilderland  ;  Henry  Keeler,  South  Salem ; 
D.  A.  Bulkeley,  Williamsiowu.  Mass. 

Grain  and  Seeds. — John  McDonald,  Salem;  D  .S.  Cur¬ 
tis.  Canaan  Centre ;  Wm.  Bacon,  Ricinnoud,  Mu.ss. 

Fat  Cattle  and  .'^ueep. — Tiiomas  Bell,  Mott  Haven; 
Tho.-^.  H.  Rulherford,  East  Ciiesler ;  Hugh  Crocker,  Uliea. 

Dressed  IMeats — Robert  Rome,  Genesee;  J.  \V.  Bacon, 
Waierloo;  P.  Ctispell,  Jr.,  Hurley. 

Winter  Fruits. —  Herman  XVendcIl,  M.  D.,  Albany; 
George  Ellwaiiger,  Rochester;  Henry  W.  Ludlow,  Jr.,  Yon¬ 
kers;'  T.  G.  Yeomans,  Walworth  ;  L.  M.  Ferris.  Coldeidiain, 
Oran  ge  county. 

Arra.nge.vients  for  Pomological  Exhiuition. — J. 
McD.  McIntyre,  Albany;  Elisha  Dorr,  Albany;  William 
Newcomb,  PitislowH. 

Arrancements  for  Exhidition. — B.  B.  Kiriland,  Jr.;  E. 
Corning,  Jr.;  B.  P.  Johnson 

JPamphletj  containing  the  list  of  premiums,  regula¬ 
tions,  &c ,  will  bo  furnished  on  application  to  the  Se¬ 
cretary,  B  P.  Johnson,  Alb. my,  N.  Y. 

- -  ■  ■  -  ■  ■  - 


Oneida  Co.  Ag.  Society. — The  following  Officers 
have  been  elected  by  the  Oneida  Count3’  Agricultural 
Society,  for  1855 : 

President — H.  H.  EASTMAN,  Marshall. 

Vice  Presidents — C.  Bishop,  Verona;  L.  Rouse, 
Marshall. 

Executive  Committee — N.  S.  Wright,  Vernon  ;  H. 
N.  Cary,  Marcy  ;  James  M.  Tower,  Sangerfield  ;  Jas. 
Merriuian,  Whitestown;  Jonathan  Tallcott,  Rome; 
Henry  Rhodes,  Trenton  ;  Pliment  Mattoon,  Vienna  ; 
George  Bristol,  Kirkland  ;  Geore  L.  Brigham  Augus¬ 
ta;  '\Y.  0.  Laird,  Floyd. 

Treasurer — H.  11.  Hart. 

Secretary — J.  Wyman  Jones. 


Rutland  (Vt.)  Ag  Society. — At  the  recent  annual 
meeting,  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 

President — IIf.nry  W.  Lester,  Rutland. 

Vice  Presidents — John  L.  Marsh,  Clarendon,  Alon- 
son  Allen,  Fair  Haven. 

Rec.  Sec. — Warren  H.  Smith,  Rutland. 

Cor.  Sec. —  Daniel  Kimball,  Rutland. 

Treasurer — Zitnri  Howe,  Castleton. 

Auditoi — Hir.im  H.  Dyer,  Rutland. 

True  in  some  other  Places,  too. — A  Paddy, 
writing  from  the  west,  says  “pork  is  so  plenty  that  eve¬ 
ry  third  man  you  meet  is  a  hog.” 
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Value  of  Liquid  Exciiemf,nt8.  — A  correspr.nrlent 
(Vermonter)  takes  exceptions  to  the  foUo'.ving  statement 
made  in  the  Country  Gentleman  of  Aug.  10,  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Edgerton,  Georgia,  Vt:  “If  the  farmer  will 
compare  the  analysis  of  guano  with  that  of  urine  he 
will  find  urine  as  rich  in  every  element  of  feilility  as 
guano,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  pho.sphate  of 
lime.”  Mr.  Edgerto;^  evidently  referred  to  the  dry 
matter  of  urine,  anti  is  unquestionably  right.  The 
dry  matter  of  sheep’s  urine  Dr.  Gilbert  foumt  to 
contain  20  per  cent,  of  ammrniii.  The  dry  matter  was 
obtained  by  acidulating  the  urine  with  muriatic  acid, 
and  then  drying  it  in  an  evaporating  bath.  Samples 
of  Peruvian  guano  have  been  found  which  contained 
20  per  cent,  of  ammonia  ;  but  it  is  con.sidercil  a  supe¬ 
rior  article  when  it  contains  Hi  )ter  cent,  of  nmmoniti 
It  is  true,  therefore,  that  pound  for  pound,  dry  urine 
is  quite  as  valuable  as  the  best  guano;  and  all  must 
be  convinced  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  send  to  Peru  for 
guano,  while  the  excrements  run  to  waste  at  home. 


Postage  on  Seeds. — Mr.  E.  II.  Bliven  of  Bridge- 
water,  N.  Y.,  writes  us:  “I  wish  p'ou  would  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  cultivators  and  others  to  the  injustice  of  re¬ 
quiring  postage  on  seeds  at  the  rate  of  six  cents  per 
ounce  and  for  printed  matter  only  at  the  rate  of  one 
cent  per  ounce.  I  would  suggest  that  you  get  the 
names  of  our  most  prominent  agriculturists  to  a  peti¬ 
tion  asking  the  postmaster  general  to  let  all  pacliages 
of  seeds  of  one  pound  or  less  pass  through  the  mails  at 
the  uniform  rate  of  one  cent  per  ounce  prepaid.”  We 
think  with  Mr.  B.  that  justice  to  the  great  agricultural 
and  horticultural  interest  requires  such  a  change  in 
the  postage  law  as  he  suggests.  But  it  is  useless  to 
petition  the  Post  Master  General.  He  h.is  no  power 
to  act  in  the  matter.  Congress  alone  can  alter  the  law. 
A  petition  to  congress  might  do  some  good,  but  the 
best  way  would  be  to  attend  to  these  matters  at  elec¬ 
tion  time  and  send  men  to  Washington  who  have  some 
sympathy  with  ag;  icultural  pursuits  and  rural  im¬ 
provement.  — 

A  Kogue. — A  gentleman  of  Xoblesville,  Indiana, 
writes  us  that  a  pretended  agent  for  our  papers,  has 
been  taking  up  subscriptions  in  that  neighborhood  for 
The  Cultivator,  and  charging  SI  per  year.  We 
have  one  of  his  receipts,  from  which  it  appears  his 
name  is  W.  M' Given  or  M’Goun  Ho  is  an  impostor, 
and  we  caution  the  public  to  beware  of  him.  We  be¬ 
lieve  he  is  liable  to  a  term  in  the  State’s  Prison  for  ob¬ 
taining  money  under  false  pretences. 


Tea  AYheat. — Mr.  E  H.  Bliven  of  Bridgewater, 
N.  Y ,  has  sent  us  a  ver}’  fine  sample  of  “Te.a  wheat,” 
recently  introduced  in  his  neigborhood  from  Canada. 
It  is  a  spring  whest,  “  a  strong  grower,  with  coarse 
stiff  straw,  and  less  liable  to  smut,  or  the  attacks  of 
the  weevil,  than  other  varieties  of  wheat  cultivated  in 
that  vicinity.”  Mr.  B.  has  had  seme  of  it  floured,  and 
it  produced  44  lbs.  of  superfine  flour  to  the  bushel.  It 
yielded  last  season  of  drouth,  20  bushels  per  acre. 

Choice  Seeds.— We  are  indebted  to  I.  N.  Briggs 
of  WestMacedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  .a  fiackage  of 
choice  seeds.  Our  readers  will  see  by  referring  to  our 
advertising  columns  of  last  week  that  Mr.  Briggs  is 
prepared  to  supply  orders  by  mail. 

Wheat  Crop  of  Great  Britain. — The  Mark 
Lane  Expiress  says  :  — “  The  average  of  the  three  Scotch 
counties  last  year  stands  thus  ; 

Roxliurglishire, .  20 bu.sliels. 

Hadcliiiginn, .  20  “ 

Sutherland, .  32  “ 

giving  a  general  average  of  about  26  bushels ;  but 
this  is  under  ordinary  years.  Upon  the  whole,  our  ave¬ 


rages  are  rising — that  is  to  say,  they  now  exceed  wha* 
they  were  a  few  years  back  ;  and  probably  29  bushels 
per  acre  may  not  bo  far  fiom  the  ordinary  average  of 
England.  With  regard  to  the  average  of  this  year, 
opinion  is  so  much  divided  that,  as  yet,  it  is  hardly  safe 
to  give  a  definite  estimate,  some  setting  it  at  one-foui  th 
above  that  of  ordinary  3  ears,  others  at  a  great  deal 

less.”  - 

Albany  County  Ag.  Society — The  second  annua 
meetiii!;  of  the  Albany  County  Ag.  Society  was  held 
in  llie  State  Agiieultural  Booms  on  the  3d  inst.  There 
was  a  largo  attendance  of  members  who  manifested  a 
deep  interc.st  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society.  There  is 
now  in  tho  h  uid.s  of  the  Treasurer  S'ljlOO,  and  the 
prosiiccts  of  I  he  Society  are  most  encouraging.  Some 
have  thought  that  the  farmers  of  Albany  County  could 
not  sust.iiii  an  Agricultural  Society,  and  their  past  in¬ 
activity  gave  some  plausibility’  to  the  opinion.  The 
success  of  the  f.iir  last  year,  however,  and  the  interest 
now  manifegfed  lead  us  to  hope  that  the  Albany  County 
Ag.  Society  will  si.oii  be  what  there  is  no  reason  it 
should  not  long  have  been  one,  of  the  most  flourishing 
and  inlliiential  in  tb  state. 

The  following  officers  and  managers  were  elected  for 
the  current  year  :  — 

Prtsif/eiil — .liulfe  A.  OSBrtRN,  of  Walcrvlict. 

Vicf.  President— IjUrnysTi  Tucxer,  of  Albany. 
titcrtUiiij — G.  1  Van  Alen.  of  Albany 
Treasurti — L.  G.  Ten  Eyck,  of  Bellilehem. 

Mrttingtrs — Albany,  Koberl  Thompson  ;  Berne,  Chrisln- 
plici  W'anen;  Bellilehem,  llielnird  Kiinmey;  Coeymans, 
Alexander  E.  Millis;  Guildei land.  Henry  .'^loan  ;  Knox,  Ste¬ 
phen  Marcellus;  New  trcollaiid,  .loseph  Hilton;  Reii-sselaer- 
viile.  Levi  Shaw  ;  \yjitei  vlicl,  Lawrence  J.  Cubee ;  West- 
erlo,  Horace  E.  Robbins. 


Wire  Worms — their  Tenacity  of  Life. — I  have 
been  experimenting  a  little  with  wire  worms.  I  took 
some  quick  lime  and  made  a  paste  with  it  about  ns 
thick  as  cream,  and  placed  six  wire  worms  in  it,  stirring 
thorn  in.  I  went  to  them  in  three  days  expecting  to 
find  them  dead,  but  they  were  as  smart  as  ever,  and 
crawled  readily  out  of  the  lime.  Not  being  sati.sfied 
with  thi.s,  I  procured  three  or  four  more,  put  them  in  a 
glass  tumbler,  and  poured  on  them  aqua  fortis  (riifiic 
acid)  enough  to  cover  tlieni.  They  lived  in  it  about 
half  an  hour.  The  acid  affected  them  only  in  the 
mouth,  their  oily  shell  protecting  them  elsewhere.  If 
any  of  your  readers  can  give  anything  that  will  be  el- 
fecfual  in  destroying  them,  it  will  be  gladly  received 
in  this  vicinity.  W.  E.  A’rooman.  Osircgo,  N  Y. 
Jan.  4,  1855.  — » - 

The  C  ROPS,  &c  .  IN  Michigan — In  a  business  let¬ 
ter,  Mr.  B.  J.  Harvey  of  Salmagundi,  Lenawee  Co  , 
Mich.,  writes  :  “  I  have  ic.^ided  hoie  21  years,  and  I 

never  knew  the  wheat  crop  so  light  as  it  was  last  sea¬ 
son.  I  think  the  average  in  this  county,  was  not  over 
6  bu.=hel3  per  acre,  occasioned  by  tho  ravages  of  the 
weevil  and  other  insects.  Of  coin  we  bad  a  medium 
crop;  hut  for  the  brown  grub  and  wire  worm,  it  would 
have. been  large.  Fall  plowing  will  destroy  tho  grub, 
but  proves  of  no  avail  against  the  depredations  of  the 
wire  worms.  , 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  farm  laborers  heie,  con¬ 
sequently  our  land  is  but  half  tilled.  What  can  one 
man  do  on  sixty,  or,  as  in  some  cases,  one  hundred 
acres  of  improvement  7  Send  on  your  farm  laborer.^, 
there  is  room  here  ;  but  agriculture  can  never  bo 
brought  to  perfection  in  the  great  west,  so  long  as  there 
are  good  fanning  lands  to  be  located.” 

Mr.  H.  remarks  that  tho  wheat  now  on  the  ground 
looks  well,  but  it  is  already  more  or  less  affected  w’ith 
the  insect.  - 

Crib  Biting,  a  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Cul¬ 
tivator  thinks,  arises  from  a  disordered  state  of  the 
stomach  and  loss  of  ajipetite.  He  recommends  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  salt  and  ashes,  one  part  of  the  former  to  four  of 
the  latter. 
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American  Herd  Book. — We  have  received  from 
Lewis  F.  Allen,  Esq.,  a  circular  addressed  to  short¬ 
horn  cattle  breeders,  respecting  the  publication  of  a 
second  edition  of  his  American  Herd  Book.  Short¬ 
horns  are  becoming  so  numerous  in  thi.s  country,  that 
a  new  Herd  book  is  indispen.sable,  and  we  hope  Mr 
Allen’s  proposition  will  be  well  seconded  by  short¬ 
horn  men,  and  a  second  edition  issued.  We  shall  pub¬ 
lish  the  circular  ne.xt  week. 


The  Horticulturist. — The  January  number  of 
this  standard  “  Journal  of  Rural  Ait  and  Rural  Tasie,” 
abounds  in  just  such  things  as  every  one  who  has  a 
house  and  garden  should  desire  to  know.  We  quite 
agree  with  its  spirited  publisher  that  “the  Horticul¬ 
turist  should  have  a  circulation  of  Twenty  Thousand  ” 
And  if  fine  engravings  of  houses,  fruits,  flowers,  &c, 
neat  typographical  e.vecution.  and  above  all  able,  prac¬ 
tical,  varied  and  interesting  contents  offer  any  attrac¬ 
tion  to  the  intelligent  portion  of  our  rural  -ud  suburban 
population,  he  will  certainly  get  it.  It  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  us  how  such  an  elegant  work  can  ho  aff.irded 
at  the  low  price  of  per  annum  to  single  sub.  cribers, 
and  at  .§1,50  each,  in  clubs  of  four. 

The  demand  for  the  edition  with  colored  plates  was 
so  great  last  year  that  it  was  found  iiiipo.ssible  since 
each  plate  is  colored  by  hand,  to  get  enough  to  supply 
orders.  The  price  this  year  has  been  raised  to  §5.  in 
the  hope  of  getting  fewer  orders.  We  tru.st  it  will 
prove  effectual,  as  should  orders  come  in  too  freely  we 
fear  our  colored  copy  niight  be  struck  off  the  e.xch.mge 
list,  and  we  would  not  bo  without  it  on  any  accounL 
Published  by  James  Vick,  Jr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Connecticut  Valley  Farmer. — Of  this  pa¬ 
per  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Prof.  J  A.  Nash,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “  Progressive  Farmer,”  and  the  writer  of 
the  intere.sting  letters  on  English  agriculture  in  the 
back  volume.s  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  is  the 
Editor.  Progressive  and  scientific  in  its  tone  and  ob¬ 
ject,  it  does  not  mislead  its  readers  by  the  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  advocacy  of  every  so-called  improvement  which 
mercenary  self-styled  professors  of  agricultural  science, 
endeavor  to  p  ilm  off  on  the  tanning  community  ;  but 
it  tries  to  winnow  the  wheat  from  the  chaff, — to  prove 
all  thing.s  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  Published 
by  J.  A.  Nash,  Amherst,  Mass.  Price  §1.  a  year. 


Stone  Drains. — On  my  farm  is  abund.ance  of  stone 
(principally  litiie)  for  building,  fencing  and  ditching 
purposes.  I  have  built  some  800  rods  blind  ditch, 
laid  with  stone,  with  throat, — cap  and  small  stones  on 
top  ;  all  of  which  continue  to  work  well,  although 
some  of  them  have  been  laid  fifteen  years.  I  have 
not  used  tile — and  may  not  until  I  have  used  up  my 
surface  stone.  “  Perhaps  it  is  a  mistake.”  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  extreme  drouth  of  the  past  summer,  corn 
growing  on  land  previously  blind  ditched  suffered  but 
little;  it  did  not  curl,  and  produced  a  good  crop  The 
same  effect  was  seen  on  a  lot  of  clover  pasture,  piro- 
ducing  a  continued  and  luxuriant  growth  through  the 
season.  R.  J.  B.  Clifton  Spa.  N.  Y. 


Underdraining  Pays. — A  correspondent  at  Lan¬ 
caster,  N.  H.,  writes  :  “  I  had  a  piece  of  land  that  was 

so  wet  that  cattle  could  not  go  on  to  it.  I  undenlrain- 
ed  it,  and  broke  it  up  late  in  the  fall  of  1853,  and 
planted  it  to  potatoes  without  plowing  or  a  particle  of 
manure.  The  piece  yielded  over  two  hundred  bushels 
per  acre,  and  were  sold  at  34  cents  per  bushel  without 
sorting.”  This  is  §68  per  acre,  and  doubtless  pays  the 
whole  e.xpense  of  draining,  cultivation,  &c. 


Improvement. — There  is  great  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  agriculture  in  mo.st  parts  of  our  country,  and 
especially  in  tliis  section  of  New-York;  and  being 
reared  upon  a  farm,  and  subsequently  having  had  op¬ 
portunity  for  pretty  c.vtensive  ob.servation  by  homo 


travel,  and  a  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  of  the 
relations  of  Chemistry  with  Agriculture,  I  cannot 
but  feel  more  and  more  deeply  the  importance  and 
even  necessity  of  a  higher  standard  oi practical  know¬ 
ledge  among  Farmers.  ExceUior  should  be  the  motto 
with  every  farmer  throughout  our  extended  domain. 

J.  W.  S  - 

Remedy  for  Caked  Bags  in  Cows  — In  the  Culti¬ 
vator  a  while  since,  one  of  your  correspondents  wished 
a  remedy  for  caked  bag  in  cows.  I  have  cured  a  great 
many  cows,  by  boiling  a  large  handful  of  coke  or  gar¬ 
get  root,  in  two  gallons  water,  anil  after  skimming  out 
tlie  roots,  when  boiled,  use  one  third  of  the  water  in  a 
mess  with  bran,  and  the  three  messes  have  never  failed 
to  effect  a  cure  even  where  the  cow  gave  bloody  milk 
Sewall  Sergeant.  Stockbridge,  Alass. 


Old  Grass  Lands. — Some  one  inquires  in  an  En¬ 
glish  journal,  what  the  editor  would  advise  him  to  do 
in  order  to  improve  a  field  which,  for  many  years,  has 
been  used  ns  a  hay-field  one  year,  and  next  year  as  a 
pa.sturo.  What,  especially,  is  the  best  top-dressing  for 
old  grass  land  7  In  reply  the  editor  informs  his  querist 
that  his  system  of  cutting  for  hay  and  grazing  alter¬ 
nately  is  most  injurious,  and  cutting  should  be  aban¬ 
doned  if  he  wishes  to  have  a  valuable  meadow  for  de¬ 
pasturing.  As  the  soil,  it  may  bo  supposed,  is  proba¬ 
bly  impoverished  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  the  editor 
advi.-.-e.s  to  apply  superphosphate  of  lime  at  the  rate  of 
4  to  6  cwt.  per  acre.  This  may  be  applied  during  open 
weather  in  Jan.  or  Feb.,  and  a  fall  of  snow  will  tend  to 
wash  it  into  the  soil.  Half  a  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
or  sulphate  of  anitnonia,  if  applied  in  the  end  of  March 
or  beginning  of  April,  will,  it  is  said,  most  probably  be 
well  repaid  by  increased  produce. 

To  tlie  above,  we  would  be  disposed  to  add,  dragging 
the  field  with  a  harrow  having  teeth  pretty  closely  set 
together,  then  sowing  grass  seed  or  a  mixture  of  seeds 
and  then  cross  dragging. 


Supposed  Antidote  to  Potato  Disease. — It  is 
certainly  true  that  the  result  of  every  inquiry  or  ex¬ 
periment,  which  promises  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
mysterious  failure  of  the  potato  plant,  is  worthj'  of  at¬ 
tention.  A  correspondent  of  The  Mark-Lane  Express, 
acting  on  the  theory  that  the  disease  arises  from  the 
want  of  some  element  in  the  earth  which  is  necessary 
to  its  healthy  growth,  (a  theory,  by  the  waj’,  which 
perhaps  but  few  will  assent  to,)  and  having  observed 
that  where  the  potato  was  diseased  the  stalks  or  vines 
generally  went  prematurely  to  decay,  was  induced  to 
try  the  following  experiment.  He  hud  a  plot  of  land 
on  which  he  had  raised  potatoes  for  three  years  in  suc¬ 
cession.  Two-thirds  of  the  crop  of  1853,  were  diseas¬ 
ed.  In  the  spring  of  1854,  he  planted  the  half  of  his 
plot  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  other  half  had  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  silicate  of  potash,  which  was  neither  more  nor 
le.ss  than  clinkers,  or  half  vitrified  residuum  of  coal, 
adhering  to  the  grates  of  furnaces.  This  was  ground 
very  fine,  and  placed  in  the  rows  or  hills  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  manure.  The  produce  was  all  sound  •  the  stalks 
rem  iining  green  and  .«trong  until  the  potatoes  were  ta¬ 
ken  up.  On  the  other  half  of  the  piece,  the  potatoes 
were  diseased  and  the  stalks  or  vines  decayed  early. 
If  any  of  our  readers  should  repeat  this  experiment, 
the  public  would  bo  gra'ified  by  being  informed  of  the 
result.  ♦ 

English  Weights. — We  find  in  the  English  Farm¬ 
er’s  Magazine,  the  following  statement  of  the  different 
weights  of  the  “  stone  — 

”  Smithfield,  8  lbs.  of  16  oz.  ;  imperial  weight,  14  lbs 
of  16  oz.  ;  common  Scotch,  16  lbs  of  16  oz.  ;  Glasgow 
Tron,  16  lbs.  of  22  oz. ;  Ayrshire  Tron,  16  lbs.  of  24 
oz  ;  Dutch,  17§  lbs.  of  16  oz.  Nothing  is  more  desi¬ 
rable  in  Britain  tlian  an  equalization  of  weights  and 
measures;  the  hitherto  Legislative  acts  on  the  subject 
are  not  compulsory,  and  therefore  u.'eless  for  the  in¬ 
tended  purpose.” 
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€1ib  Inuscuiift. 

llow  to  Cook  Cabbage. 

[We  give  the  following  mode,  which  may  suit  some 
of  our  readers,  for  trial.  Habit  makes  the  presence  of 
vinegar  agreeable,  but  its  disuse  might  render  it  as 
undesirable  as  it  would  be  on  asparagus  or  cauliflower. J 

This  vegetable  abounds  more  in  muscle-forming  ma¬ 
terial  (fibrine)  than  any  other,  and  it  is,  in  my  view, 
one  of  the  most  palatable  dishes  when  properly  cooked, 
that  can  be  served  up.  The  usual  mode  of  cooking 
cabbage  as  a  boiled  dish,  with  other  vegetables  and  fat 
meat,  and  served  up  saturated  with  grease  and  flavor¬ 
ed  with  turnips,  beets  and  carrots,  is  not  only  unwhole¬ 
some  but  very  unpalatable  to  most  people.  But  many 
bring  themselves  to  think  they  like  it  by  adding  a  little 
vinegar,  (which  renders  it  still  more  unhealthy)  as 
they  do  tobacco  and  many  other  disagreeable  things  to 
an  unperverted  taste.  This  is  one  cause  of  so  much 
prejudice  e.xisting  among  the  majority  of  people  against 
what  is  usually  denominated  a  boiled  dish. 

The  manner  of  cooking  the  vegetable  in  question, 
which  I  would  strongly  recommend,  is  the  same  as  is 
recommended  by  Dr.  Trail,  in  one  of  his  works  on  hy¬ 
dropathy,  and  is  simply  this :  Boil  it  entirely  by  itself 
in  pure  water  untill  cooked  perfectly  soft,  then  serve  up. 
When  eaten,  add  butter  and  salt  to  your  liking.  No 
other  seasoning  whatever  should  be  used,  as  pepper  and 
•vinegar  in  most  cases  tend  to  weaken  the  stomach,  and 
corrode  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  This  vegetable  cook¬ 
ed  in  this  way,  stands  unrivalled  as  an  article  of  hu¬ 
man  food,  and  is  at  once  pleasant,  nutritious  and 
agreeable,  and  perfectly  agrees  with  the  most  sensitive 
stomach  or  most  inveterate  invalid.  I  would  strongly 
urge  It  upon  your  readers  to  try  it,  believing  since  po¬ 
tatoes  are  so  scarce  and  dear,  that  if  cooked  in  this  way 
universall)’,  it  will  soon  become  a  leading  article  of 
human  food.  Epicure. 

Sausage  Meat. 

After  several  years  experience,  I  have  found  thefol 
lowing  recipe  to  be  the  best  for  preparing  sausage  meal 
of  any  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

To  50  lbs.  of  chopped  meat,  add 
li  lbs.  of  salt, 

4  oz.  of  good  black  pepper, 

14  tablespoonfuls  of  sage. 

Hoodek.  E.  Cross. 


Buckwheat  Porridge. — Take  one  quart  of  rich, 
new  milk ;  boil  it  briskly,  and  stir  in  very  gradually 
as  much  meal  as  will  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of 
thick,  stilT  mush ;  add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  not  more.  In  five  minutes 
after  it  has  become  thick  enough,  take  it  from  the  fire. 
Serve  while  hot,  and  eat  with  butter  and  sugar  or 
honey,  or  with  butter  and  molasses. 

Oyster  Fritters. — Strain  a  qu.antity  of  fresh 
oysters  over  liquor,  and  form  a  thin  batter,  with  a 
couple  of  eggs  and  some  fine  family  flour.  Stir  the 
oysters  in,  and  heat  some  butter  anvl  good  lard,  hot.  in 
a  suitable  dish,  and  put  in  the  fritters.  Fry,  till  it  is 
well  browned,  and  in  turning,  be  careful  not  to  break 
them. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED 
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AND 

CULTIVATOR  ALMANAC  for  1866, 

ili.ustrated  ■with 

More  than  One  Hundred  Hngravings. 


IN  PAPER  COVERS,  25  CENTS — BOUND,  50  CENTS, 
Sent  by  mail  Free  of  Postage. 


rY''HE  SUBJECTt?  TREATED  IN  THIS  VOLUME 
JL  embrace — 

I.  CALENDAR  PAGES  for  the  year  1855,  calculated  for 
the  meridians  of  Boston,  New- York,  Baltimore  and  San 
Francisco. 

II.  COUNTRY  DWELLINGS— including  Designs  fora 
Symmetrical  Farm-Hou.se — an  Italian  Country  House — a 
Ciieap  Farm-House — U’orking-men’s  Cottages,  and  Direc¬ 
tions  for  Improving  old  Houses — -with  Ten  Engravings. 

HI.  IMPROVING  AND  PLANTING  GROUNDS— 
Flower  Gardens — Geometric  and  Natural  Planting — Form 
of  Trees — Supports  for  Climbers — the  whole  illustrated  with 
Twenty-one  Engravings. 

IV.  THE  CULTURE  OF  FRUIT — Preparation  of  the 
Soil — Draining — Distances  and  Laying  out  the  Ground — 
Transpianting— Its  Proper  Season— After  Management — Cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  Soil— Pruning — Grafting — Budding — Diseases 
and  Enemies  of  Fruits — I.ist  of  the  Best  Sorts.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  illustrated  by  Forty  Figures. 

V  FARM  BUILDINGS — Plan  of  Barn  and  Slable.s — Of 
Piggery — Of  Poultry  House — Of  Ashery  and  Smoke  House 
— Construction  of  Cisterns, — w'ith  Eleven  Illustrations. 

VI.  FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  Ac. — Mowers  and  Reap¬ 
ers — Machines  to  Pulverize  the  Soil — Wind  IMills — Stump 
Machines — Feeding  Trougli.s — Painting  Implements — w'itli 
Nineteen  Illustrations. 

VII.  IMPROVEMENT  IN  ANIMALS— Cattle— Horses 
Sheep — Swine — Terms  denoting  External  Parts  of  Animals 
— Heaves  in  Horses — with  Seventeen  Illustrations. 

VIH.  FARM  ECONO.MV — Improved  Farm  Management 
— Rotation  of  Crop.s — Laying  out  Farms,  with  Three  Il¬ 
lustrations— How  Young  Farmers  may'  Practice  Econo¬ 
my — Plans  Laid  in  Winter — Coirslruction  of  Lightning  Rods 
—  Frui'  Drying. 

IX.  MISCELLANEOUS  MATTERS  — Embracing  a 
great  variety  of  valuable  Hints  and  Suggestions  for  the 
Farmer,  Gardener  and  Housekeeper. 

Recapitulation  of  Illustrations. 


Country  Dwellings — Engravings, .  11 

Improving  and  Planting  Grounds, .  21 

Culture  of  I'ruit, .  40 

Farm  Buildings, .  11 

Farm  Implements, .  19 

Improvement  in  Animals, .  17 

Laying  out  F'arms, .  3 

Total  Engravings, . 122 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the 
Illustrated  Annual  Register,  that  it  has  been  prepared  with 
Sjiecial  regard  to  the  wants  of  our  rural  population,  and  we 
hazard  little  in  saying  that  it  will  aflbrd  more  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  several  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  than  has 
ever  before  been  ,iresented  at  so  small  a  cost.  The  chapters 
on  Country  Dwellings — Improving  and  Planting  Grounds, 
and  the  Culture  of  Fruit,  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Thomas,  w'lih  his  usual  taste  and  ability,  expressly  for  this 
work,  and  are  each  well  worth  more  than  its  cost. 

This  number  of  the  Annual  Register  is  intended  as  the 
first  of  a  series,  to  be  issued  annually  at  or  near  the  close  of 
each  year.  F'llled  as  they  will  be  mainly  -with  matter  of  per¬ 
manent  interest,  they  will  form  a  series  which  no  man,  hav¬ 
ing  a  farm  or  garden,  or  hopes  of  future  retirement  to  rural 
scenes,  should  be  without. 

Address  orders  for  single  copies,  or  applications  for  terms 
at  wholesale,  to  LUTHER  TUCKER, 

_  Albany.  N.  Y. 

THOMAS  GOUIoD, 

BREEDER  OF 

Durham  and  Devon  Cattle,  Leicester  Sheep, 
SUFFOLK  SWINE, 

MADAGASCAR,  OR  LOP-EARED  RABBITS, 

ENGLISH  FERRETS,  GUINEA  PIGS, 

CHOICE  AND  FANCY  POULTRY, 

Aurora,  Cayuera  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  13 — w»kmtf. 
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THE  H  O  11  T  I  C  U  E  T  U  K  I  S  T, 
And  Journal  of  Rural  Art  and  Rural  Taste. 

The  HORTfCUI.TURIST  is  a  Monthly  Journal,  devo¬ 
ted  to  Horticulture  and  its  kindred  Arts,  Rural  Ar- 
CHtTECTURE,  and  l.ANDscAPE  Gardemkr.  It  is  edited  by 
P.  Harry,  the  author  of  that  popular  work,  The  Fruit  Gar¬ 
den,  and  for  many  years  the  Hoi  ticulturtil  Editor  of  the  Gen¬ 
esee  Fainter.  Mr.  Barry  is  universally  acknowledged  to  he 
one  of  the  best  Pomologists  in  the  world,  and  eminently  fit¬ 
ted  for  this  responsible  station.  He  is  aided  by  the  best  Hor¬ 
ticulturist  in  the  country. 

ITS  SIZE  AND  APPEARANCE. 

The  IIoRticuLTURis  r  is  a  Magazine  of  forty-eight  pages, 
wiiiiout  advertisements;  and  when  Nursery  and  other  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  inserted,  it  is  on  a  separate  slieet,  which 
cult  readily  be  removed  before  bindiiig.  It  is  prinied  on 
lieautiful  clear  type,  and  on  the  fine<t  paper,  and  ITS  ILLUS- 
TRA  riONS  ARE  SUPERB,  BOTH  ON  WOOD  AND 
STONE.  It  is  stitched  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  cover,  and 
makes  a  volume  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  nearly  COO  pages. 
Each  number,  in  addinon  to  numerous  Wood  Engravings, 
contains  a  Fioniispiece  on  Stone,  of  some  fine  Fruit  or  Flow¬ 
er  draton  and  engraved  from  nature,  by  the  very  best  living 
artists.  These  plates  alone  are  worth  more  to  every  Fruit 
Grower  than  the  cost  of  the  woik,  enabling  everyone  to 
judge  iiot  only  of  the  appearance  but  of  the  character  of  each 
as  every  plate  is  accompanied  with  full  and  correct  descrip¬ 
tions.  In  addition  to  ths^e  are  fine  Elegant  DESIGNS  FOR 
COTTAGES,  COUNTRY  SEATS,  SUM.MER  HOUSES, 
ARBORS.  RUSTIC  BRIDGES.  In  short, nothing  e.<capes  no¬ 
tice  that  can  make  a  Country  Home  pleasant  and  beautiful 
While  the  HoiticvUurist  is  at  least  in  appearance  equal  to 
any  work  published  in  the  country, the  publisher  hasthesalis- 
tion  of  knowing  that  the  best  Pomologists  and  the  Piess  both 
in  this  country  and  In  Europe  pronounce  the  Horticultu¬ 
rist  AND  Journal  of  Rur.al  Art  and  Rural  Taste  to 
be  the  best  Horticultural  Journal  in  the  woiUl. 

.Still  further  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  work,  and  meet  the 
improving  taste  and  increasitig  wains  of  the  Horticultural 
community,  we  also  publish  an  edition  with  Colored 
Plates,  each  iinniber  containing  a  full  page  engraving  of 
some  new,  rare  and  valuable  fruit  or  flower,  correctly  col¬ 
ored  from  nature  by  the  best  living  tirtisls  in  this  line. 
ARRANGEMENT. 

The  first  twenty  or  thirty  pages  of  this  work  is  occupied 
with  valuable  papers  by  the  Editor  and  correspondents  — 
Then  follow  some  six  or  eight  pages  of  Foreign  Not  ces, 
containing  everything  new  and  important  in  European  Hor¬ 
ticulture  for  the  pa.st  month.  Tenor  twelve  pages  of  Edi¬ 
tor's  Table  closes  the  number;  and  to  the  learner  this  de¬ 
partment  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  work,  as  it  contains 
simple  and  invaluable  directions  for  the  uninitiated  to  almost 
every  department  of  Gardening,  given  in  answer  to  iiiimer- 
otis  inquiries. 

TERMS — Two  Dollars  per  year.  With  Colored  Plates, 
Five  Dollars.  A  new  Volume  commences  with  the  January 
number. 

Agents  are  allowed  2.1  per  cent,  commission  from  our  regu¬ 
lar  terms.  The  same  commission  to  Clubs  of  Four  or  more, 
making  the  price  of  plain  Edition  only  SI  ..50  to  Clubs  ;uid 
Agents — and  this  for  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Magazine 
published. 

Specimem  nundters  sent  free  to  all  who  wish  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  work  or  obtain  subscribers.  Postmasters,  Nur¬ 
seryman,  Fruit-growers,  all  who  love  Fruits  and  all  who 
love  Flowers,  all  who  would  love  to  see  “the  wilderness 
blossom  as  the  rose.”  are  requested  to  act  as  Agents. 

Address  JAMES  VICK,  Jr ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4 — wltmlt 


Albany  Agricnllnral  Works, 

Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  .309  and  -371  Broadtvay,  Albany. 

The  subscriber  having  purchased  the  stock  in  trade  of  the 
above  works,  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  to  order  a  full 
assortment  of  Farm  Implements  and  Machines  adapted  to  all 
sections  of  the  country,  both  north  and  south,  among  which 
may  be  tound — 

“Emery’s  Patent  Changeable  Kailinad  Horse  Powers.'' 
Overshot  Threshing  Machines  with  Sejiaiators. 

Mowing  and  Reaping  Machines. 

Grist-mills,  Corn-shellers  and  Clover-hullers. 

Circular  and  Cross-cut  Saw-mills,  adapted  to  the  h«rse 
|K)wer,  for  cutting  fire  wckkI  and  fence  stuff,  with  a  full  and 
complete  ns,sortment  of  FIEI.D  AND  GARDEN  SEED.S 
and  FERTIEIZERS.  For.  further  particulars,  full  Cata¬ 
logue  will  be  .sent  on  application  by  mail. 

RICIl’D  H.  PEA.SE, 

March  30 — w&mtf  Successor  to  Emery  Se  Co 


KETCHUM’S  MOWER, 

WITH  REAPER  ATTACHMENT, 
Manufactured  by  HOWARD  4'  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

KETCHUM'S  celebrated  Mowing  Machine,  has  been  im¬ 
proved  by  the  addition  of  a  Reaper  Attachment,  and  we 
now  ofl'er  it  as  a  Mower,  or  as  a  Mower  and  Reaper  com¬ 
bined.  with  full  confidence  that  it  is  the  most  perfect  and  siic- 
ce.s.sful  Machine  now  in  use.  The  change  from  a  Mower  to 
a  Reaper  (which  means  has  been  patented.)  is  effected  by 
simply  enlarging  the  mtiin-wheel,  by  circular  sections,  bolted 
to  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  Some  of  the  advantages  obtained 
by  this  arraitgemcnl  are — First — Raising  the  etuiers  snfli- 
ciently  high  for  cultittg  grain.  Second — Lessettitig  the  itto- 
tioit  of  the  knives,  ivithout  any  change  of  gearing,  which  is 
very  desirable  in  cutting  grain. as  much  le.ss  moliott  is  required. 
Third — Reducing  the  draft  of  the  Machine  at  least  vne-third. 
Fourth— Raising  the  cogs  of  the  driving-wl.cel,  thereby  pre¬ 
venting  them  being  filled  with  dirt,  as  they  otherwise  would 
be,  on  stubble  land.  Fifth — Attaining  the  above  named  ob¬ 
jects  without  the  least  change  of  any  ptirl  t.f  the  iMower.  ^^■e 
shall  Imild  for  the  harvest  of  lc-5o  the  Combined  Machines. 
with  wrought  iron  frames  and  finger  bars.  Those  inaiinfac- 
tured  expressly  for  mowing  will  oMliave  wrought  iron  finger 
bars,  but  a  portion  of  ibeiri  witli  wood  frimies.  E.acb  Ma¬ 
chine  will  have  a  got'd  spring  seat,  and  eveiy  part  nitidcinihc 
ino.'t  suhstaniial  manner,  and  warrantetl  dinahle.  with  pro¬ 
per  care.  We  have  reduced  the  weight  of  the  Mower  tiltmil 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ponnils,  which  we  have  found  tle.-irahle, 
and  have  no  douln  will  improve  them,  liy  lessening  their  draft. 
We  shall  take  the  utmost  ]iaiiis  to  have  our  knives  made* of 
the  best  of  .steel,  anil  u\ll  tempered. 

We  offer  our  Machines,  anil  warrant  them  capable  of  cut¬ 
ting  and  spread'iig  frem  ten  to  fil'icen  act c.s  of  on y  ^/nef  of 
grass  tier  day  ;  also  warrant  them  capable  of  c  utting  the  same 
a  mount  of  gridn  per  clay. 

Ruggles,  Nourse.  Mason  A  Co  .  of  AVorce.sIer,  Mass., 
are  mminfiicun  ing.  and  have  tlie  ecrcltisive  rigid  to  sell  in  the 
N.  E.  .Stales.  They  are  also  imninfacinring  it  one  hor.se  Mow¬ 
er,  which  they  have  aright  to  sell  in  any  of  tlie  United  Stales 
e.xeepl  iheAVeslern. 

Seymour.  Morgan  A.  Co.,  of  Broekport,  N.  Y.,  manufac¬ 
ture  the  Mowers  for  the  .States  of  Mieliigan,  Illinois  end 
Iowa. 

Warder,  Brokaw  A  Child,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  mamt- 
facinre  for  the  States  of  Keiiiueky,  Mi.ssouri,  Southern  Indi¬ 
ana  and  Ohio,  except  the  Western  Reserve,  which  will  be 
supplied  by  James  M.  Chamflin,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(UT” Price  of  Mower,  with  extra.s,  is  SI  10 — Mower  and 
Reaper,  S125,  in  KuHalo.  Jan.  IS — w2ini2t 


Siiiier-PIiosphate  of  Lime. 

^■'HIS  celebrated  fertilizer,  wltere  it  lias  been  fairly  tested 
the  last  year,  lias  been  found  equal,  and  in  many  cases 
superior  to  the  best  reruviaii  guano,  in  its  immediate  elfect, 
and  much  more  permanently  beneficial  to  the  land.  It  is 
adapted  to  any  soil  in  wbioli  there  is  a  deficleiiey  of  phos¬ 
phate,  which  is  often  the  case.  All  crops  are  benefited  by  its 
ap.plication  It  i.s  composed  of  ground  bones,  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid,  o  whicli  i.s  added  a  due  proportion  of  Pe¬ 
ruvian  guano,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  Ac. 

For  sale,  with  full  directions  for  use,  in  bags  of  150  pounds 
each.  No  charge  for  package.  All  bags  will  be  branded 
“  C.  B.  DeBurg,  No.  1  Stiper-Vliospliate  of  Dime.” 

GEO.  DAVENPORT,  Ag’t  for  manufacturer, 

5  Commercial,  cor.  of  Chalhain  st.,  Boston. 

Feb.  16,  1«54— wAmlf 


March  30 — wAmtf 
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ENGI.ISH  CATTLE, 

ImjiOTUd  on  commission  by  Messrs  TIIOS.  BETTS  BROS., 
Bishop's  Stratford,  Herts,  Ensland  —  SI  Maiden  Lane, 
New-  York  City. 

Being  much  ihe  cheapest  and  the  only  way  of  obtaining 
Stock  direct  from  the  Hreeder,  which  will  give  gentlemen 
an  opportunity  .of  obtaining  the  best  stock,  without  having  to 
pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  tliem  in  America.  The  firm  having 
iiad  forty  years’  experience,  they  leel  confident  of  giving 
satisfiCtion  both  as  regards  price  and  selecting  the  stock  from 
the  best  herds  in  England. 


Thorough  bred  Horses, 
Short-Homed  Cattle, 

Devons,  Hercfords,  Ayrshires, 
Alderney  Cows  from  l.slands 
of  Alderney  and  Guernsey, 
Pure  bred  Southdown  Sheep, 


Hamp.shire  Sheep, 
Cotswold,  I..eicester  do 
Suli'olk  Pigs, 

Essex,  Eerkshire  do 
Merino  Sheep  from  Spain, 
IMuIes,  do  do 


T 


Messrs.  Betts  Bros,  have  appointed  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  men  in  England  enlirely  for  purcha.-iing  Thorough 
Bred  Horses.  They  have  also  an  a-gent  in  Spain  for  purchasing 
mules, Merino  Sheep,  etc.  Messrs.  Betts  Bros,  have  purchased 
a  valuable  patent  invention  which  will  prevent  accidents  oc- 
curritig  to  cattle  acro.s3  tlie  Atlantic.  They  can  now  be  safe¬ 
ly  imported  any  lime  during  the  year.  Tlie  cattle  will  be  in¬ 
sured  from  Liveipool  to  New-Vork  when  desiied,  by  charg¬ 
ing  a  small  per  centage 

A  steamer  will  leave  Liverpool  with  cattle  tiboul  the  first 
of  every  month.  The  stock  will  be  delivered  at  New  York 
about  SIX  weeks  from  the  lime  the  order  is  given  in  America. 

Circulars  conluining  all  particulars,  expenses  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  prices  of  Cattle  in  England,  may  be  had  by  ap¬ 
plying  by  post  to  Messrs.  THOS.  BETTS, 

or,  J.  M.  MILLER,  Agent,  81  Maiden-lane 

Jan.  4 — lam — mly.  New  Y'ork  City. 

PURE  BRED  FOWLS. 

I  ■'HE  subscriber  has  for  sale — 

Brahma  Poolra  Fowls. 

White  Shangliae  “ 

“Palmer”  do  “ 

Imperial  Chinese  “ 

Hong  Kong  “ 

Wild  Indian  Mountain  do — 

Bred  from  selected  slock,  and  warranted  pure.  Boxed  and 
sent  by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 

Apply  to  AVILLIA.M  B.  SMYTH, 

Dec.  21 — w3t — m3t  New-Britain,  Coim 

IMPROVED  SHORT-HORNS. 

Durham  BuU  and  Heifer  Calves,  de.scended  from  the 
herds  of  Mr.  Bates  and  his  nephew  Mr.  Bell,  for  sale. 

HERMAN  WENDELL,  M  D. 
Nov.  23 — wtf  Albany. 

PURE  BLOOD  DEVONS. 

SANCnO,  2  j'ears  old  last  spring — awarded  premium  at 
State  fair  in  1S53. 

Stately,  10  years  old— Beautiful  figure. 

Sancho  the  2d.  S  months  old. 

Also  4  Pure  Blooded  French  Merino  Ewes. 

The  Devons  are  from  Mr.  R.  H.  Van  Rensselaer’s  of  Mor¬ 
ris,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  French  Merinoes  from  A.  L. 
Binghamt’s,  Vl  The  best  of  references  can  be  given  for 
the  above — also  their  proper  Pedigree. 

PELEG  WEEDEN. 

Jan.  4 — wif  Preston  Hollow,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


0 


Suilolk  Pigs, 

F  pure  blood,  lor  sale  tiy  B.  V.  FRENCH, 


Feb  1 — mly 


Braintree,  Mass. 


Devon  Cows, 

EIFERS,  and  Bull  Calves — pure  blood — for  s.ale  by 
Feb.  1 — mly.  B.  V.  FRENCH.  Braintree,  Mass. 


H 


POULTRY  FOR  SALE. 

'■l''IIE  subscriber  who  has  had  several  years  careful  experi- 
Jl  ence  in  breeding  fowls,  has  a  few  choice  pairs  to  sell,  at 
reasonable  price.s,  of  Ihe  following  varieties,  viz  ;  Grey', 
Black,  BufT and  While,  .Shanghai— Silver  and  Golden  Poland, 
Black  Spani.sh,  Bolton  Grey,  or  .Silver  Hamburg.  Santa 
Anna  Hen  I'eatlier  Game,  Java  and  African  Bantams,  and 
Superior  African  Geese.  Also  choice  Black  and  Tan  Ter¬ 
rier  Dogs.  E.  E.  PI,.ATT. 

Nov.  U,  IS54 — w&mtf.  Albany. 


Ditch  Di§f?ers,  Tile  and  Brick  Machines, 

Manufactured  by  PRATT  BROS.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

''CHE  Ditch  Digger  and  Tile  Machine  were  constructed  to 
I  cheapen  and  extend  Drainage.  Ditches  must  be  made 
cheaper  and  fa.ster,  and  Tile  must  be  made  easily,  simply  and 
extensively.  The  Farmer  feels  it  and  agriculture  demands 
it :  and  we  beg  leave  to  say  to  all  interested,  that  tliese  ma¬ 
chines  will  accomplish  the  object. 

We  warrant  our  Ditch  Digger  to  be  capable  of  culling 
from  fifty  to  1.50  rods  of  Ditch  in  a  day,  liy  the  use  oi'  one 
man  and  two  horses,  not  le.ss  than  feci  deep;  and  that  this 
implement  is  made  in  a  thorough  and  workmanlike  manner. 

We  warrant  our  Tile  Machine  to  be  capable  of  making 
from  tempered  clay,  10  to  15.000  Tile  or  Brick  in  a  day,  by 
the  use  of  two  horse.s — grinding  the  mud  and  making  the 
Tile  or  Brick  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  operation — 
u.sing  steam  or  water  power  with  equal  facility. 

This  Tile  Machine  enables  Brick  makers  to  make  Tile  and 
Tile  makers  to  make  Brick,  changing  from  one  to  the  other 
in  less  than  5  minutes,  and  the  coslot'  the  Machine  i.s  no  more 
than  those  in  ordinary  use,  it  being  Ihe  simplest  arrangement 
known.  The  quality  of  Brick  made,  is  but  a  little  inferior  to 
pressed  Brick. 

Farmers,  if  you  want  Tile  made  cheap  and  near  you,  see 
yourselves  that  it  is  done.  See  to  it  that  some  one  gels  a  ma¬ 
chine  and  makes  them.  Farmers,  if  you  want  Diichesmade 
quickly  and  cheaply,  buy  a  Ditch  Digger,  or  find  a  man  that 
will  do  it.  Farmeisalid  others,  if  you  want  to  see  llie.-e  ma¬ 
chines  at  work,  come  when  fro.<t  has  disappeared  cnid  see 
them.  We  shall  be  ready,  and  lake  pleasure  in  showing 
them  to  you. 

Brick  makers,  do  you  want  to  change  your  business  for 
the  belter?  Then  make  Tile  and  belter  Brick,  and  you  will 
be  the  gainer,  and  agriculture  accommodated.  M'e  have  a 
large  number  of  Tile  Dies  from  which  to  select. 

Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements,  we  will  su|iply  youon 
favorable  terms.  Persons  wanting  exclusive  Patent  privi¬ 
leges,  we  will  negociale  with  you.  All,  wanting  any  further 
information,  will  please  address  PRATT  A  BROS 

Dee.  21— WiVnilf.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y 


T  H  R  E  E 

Valuable  and  Highly  Cultivated  Farms 

F  OR  S  A  L  E. 

rilHE  subscriber  otfers  at  private  sale  three  most  desirable 
-I  Farms,  situate  in  tlm  vicinity  of  Newark,  lacking  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ohio,  to-wil : — 

1st.  His  CHERRY  VALI.EY  FARiM,  on  the  ol  i  Coium- 
bus  road,  iwo  miles  west  of  Newark,  containing  two  hundred 
acres,  one  hundred  and  forty  of  which  are  cleared.  On  this 
farm  are  two  large  young  orchards,  Iwo  large  new  frame 
houses,  a  smoke  house,  barn,  new  stable  lor  liny  horses,  sheds, 
chicken  houses,  hog  pens,  etc.;  a  large  garden  handsomely 
fenced  in,  and  indeed  every  convenience  and  even  luxury 
that  can  be  desirable  on  a  farm.  This  farm  is  in  the  highest 
slate  of  cultivation,  no  lalmr  or  expense  having  been  .sjrared 
to  render  it  a  model  farm  in  this,  as  in  all  other  particulars. 

2d,  His  RICHLAND  FARM,  also  known  as  the  Taylor  or 
Fuiierlon  Ftirm,  siluale  on  the  rotid  to  Hcbr(>n  and  also  on 
the  Oliio  Canal,  two  nnles  .'’rom  Newark,  and  containing  1.39 
acres,  (Kill  of  which  are  cleared  )  There  is  a  gorsl  log  house 
and  stable  on  this  farm,  which  is  in  a  high  stale  ofcultivalion 
and  cannot  be  surpassed  for  fertility. 

3d.  His  ENGLISH  FARM,  situated  on  Ramp  Creek  on 
one  of  the  roads  to  Hebron,  Antr  miles  from  Newark,  and 
containing  133  acres,  about  80  of  which  are  cleared  On  this 
farm  are  Iwo  small  old  frame  hou.ses,  a  large  frame  barn,  a 
new  saw-iriill.  and  corn  cracker  and  cru.“her.  Tins  farm  is 
also  in  a  highly  cultivtited  stale. 

Also,  a  number  of  OUT  LOTS,  of  every  size,  ftir  sale. 

Persons  desirous  of  purchasing  a  good  farm,  in  admirable 
order,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber 
at  his  house  in  Newark,  Ohio,  where  he  can  be  seen  at  all 
limes. 

Time  will  be  given  to  the  purchaser  if  desired,  and  posses¬ 
sion  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1855.  N.  B.  HOGG. 

Nov.  23,  1851 — w&m3m.  Newark,  Ohio. 


Fertilizers. 

Best  Peruvian  Guaim — 

Super-Phosphate  of  I.ime,  “  DeBurg’s  No.  1 
Poudretie,  of  the  best  quality — 

Ground  Plaster,  suitable  for  agriciiltural  purposes — 
Ground  Bone.  Bone  Dust,  and  Burnt  Bone. 

Also,  Grass  Seeds  of  reliable  qutilily,  at  the  lowest  market 
price.  GKO.  DAVENPORT.  5  Commercial, 

Feb.  9,  1851 — wAmtf  cor.  of  Chatham  st.,  Boston. 
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ILLUSTR.VTIONS. 


DELL  &  COLLINS, 

Waterloo,  Seneca  Co  ,  N.  Y., 

NVITE  the  attention  of  Nurserymen.  Dealers,  Amateurs 
and  Fruit  Growers  in  general,  to  their  stock  of 

FETJIT  AND  OKNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Embracing  all  the  most  hardy  and  valuable  kinds  for  general 
cullvalion.  They  would  especially  call  the  attention  of  the 
Fruit-grower,  to  their  large  stock  of  PEAR  TREES,  M'hieh 
for  good  quality  and  low  price,  they  believe  to  be  unrivalled. 
Also  a  general  assortment  of  F’ruits.  from  the  Apple  lo  the 
Strawberry. 

A  leading  feature  of  their  Nursery,  is  the  cultivation  of  a 
great  variety  of  NATIVE  ORNAMENTAL  'I'REES,  both 
deciduous  and  evergreen.  AVitliout  rejecting  foreign  tree.*, 
their  main  object  has  been  to  present  as  great  a  variety  of 
the  beautiful  trees  of  our  oxvn  country,  as  the  taste  oi  the 
most  refined  Amateur  could  desire  :  lo  accomplish  which 
they  have  made,  and  are  still  making  extensive  Botanical 
researches.  They  have  now  on  liand  about  30,000  Ameri¬ 
can  Arborvit-®,  one  and  two  y'ears  transplanted,  6  in  lo  2 
feet  high,  which  will  be  sold  low  for  cash,  at  wholesale  or 
retail.  Also  Balsam  Fir.  Spruce,  Ac.,  from  6  in.  tofifeet; 
and  a  great  variety  of  native  Fore.st  Trees,  to  which  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  mtike  great  additions  next  season.  Orders  are  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited.  Dec.  30 — w3t — m3l. 

Desirable  Nursery  Establishment 

FOR  SALF. 

ri'tHE  undersigned  l.aving  other  business  arrangements  in 
X  view,  offer  for  sale  the  business  and  Establishment  of  the 

Highland  Nurseries,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Stock  is  quite  extensive,  and  very  good.  It  comprises 
every  desirable  variety  of  ihe  .Standard  Fruits,  and  Hardy 
Fancy  Stock,  in  every  stage  of  growth,  from  .■=nleable  Trees 
to  a  large  quantity  of  Fruit  Seeds  planted  this  Fall — with  a 
well  esiablished  business,  and  arrangemenis  which  mav 
easily  be  completed  for  its  indefinite  exiensioii. 

From  thirty  to  seventy-five  acres  of  land,  .•idmirably  adapt¬ 
ed  by  location  and  soil  for  ihe  buaines.s,  will  be  sold  or  rented 
as  may  be  desired  by  the  purchasers  of  the  Stock,  on  the 
most  favorable  terms. 

Few  or  no  Establishments  in  the  .‘'late  of  its  age,  have  a 
belter  reputation,  or  a  more  ra)hdly  increasing  business,  and 
there  is  no  better  locaiion  than  Syracu.se,  for  conducting  and 
extending  it. 

The  rvhole  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain,  and  if  not  disposed  of 
sooner,  the  stock  will  be  sold  in  p.ircels  on  Ihe  opening  of 
the  Spring  Tr-ide. 

Further  particulars  will  be  given  on  application  to 

BABNES.  PHELPS  A  PlJTNAiM,  ' 

Jan.  5 — wltm2t.  HighUind  Nvrserie.s.  Si/racuse.  N-  Y. 


Po.silion  of  Drains, . 45,  46 

Portrait  of  a  Leicester  Ram, . 51 

Gilbert’s  Corn  Sheller  and  Separator, .  56 

Short  Horn  Bull  Red  Jacket, .  57 


Lawton  Biackburry  Plants. 

Cl  M.  SAXTON,  152  Fulton  St.,  New  York.  Agent  for 
)•  Wm.  Lawton,  will  receive  orders  for  Plants.  The 
Plants  will  be  put  up  in  bo.res  in  good  shipping  order,  and 
will  be  ready  lo  deliver  in  March. 

As  our  supply  i.s  limiled.  we  shall  keep  a  Register  of  orders 
and  they  will  be  sent  in  the  order  received. 

Price  ten  Dollars  per  doz.  The  money  must  accompany 
the  order.  Address  C.  M  SAX  TON , 

Dec.  28 — w2t — m2t.  152  Fu'ton-St.,  New-Vork. 


PURE  BLOOD  DEVONS. 


SANCHO.  2  years  old  last  spring — awarded  premium  at 
Slate  fair  in  1S53. 

Stately,  10  years  old — Beautiful  figure. 

Sancho  the  2d.  8  nionlhs  old. 

Also  4  Pure  Blooded  Freiicli  Merino  Evve.s. 

The  Devon.s  are  from  Mr.  R.  H  Van  Rensselaer's  of  Mor¬ 
ris,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  French  Merinoes  fri'm  A.  L 
Binghamt’s,  Vt  The  best  of  references  can  he  given  for 
the  above — also  their  proper  Pedigree. 

'  PELEG  WEEDEN. 

Jan.  4— wif  P'-eston  Hollow.  Albany  Co..  N.  Y. 


PURE  BONE  DUST, 

COARSE  and  F’iiie,  forwarded  in  quantities  to  suit  purcha¬ 
sers.  Order  bv  in.ail  or  otherwise. 

THOMAS  COULSON, 

Sept.  14 — wtf  590  Boweryq  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS  AND  <IARDENERS 


WHO  cannot  gel  niamire  ciiongb,  will  find  a  cbe.ap  and 
powerful  subslilule  in  die  IMPROVED  POUDRETTE 
made  by  die  subscribers.  The  small  qiniiilily  used,  die  ea.-e 
with  wh  ell  il  is  applied,  and  the  powerful  slitnulus  ilgives  to 
vcge.taiioii. render  it  the  cheapest  and  best  manure  in  the  world. 
It  causes  plants  to  come  up quicker.lo grow fasier.lo  yield  he.a- 
vier  and  ripen  earlier  Ihun  any  other  nnimire  in  the  woi  Id,  and 
unlike  other  fertilizers,  il  can  he  hrought  in  direct  coniact 
with  Ihe  plant.  Three  dollars  worth  is  sufficient  lo  manure 
ail  acre  of  corn.  Price,  delivered  free  of  carnage  or  package 
on  hoard  of  vessel  or  railroad  in  New-Vork  city,  1SI.50  ]:er 
hartel,  for  any  quainity  over  .six  hairels;  1  hai  rel.  $2 :  2  liar- 
rels,  S3..50;  3  barrel.-!.  @5.00 ;  5  bin  rols,  S.'s.OO.  A  pamphlet 
with  information  and  directions  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post¬ 
paid.  to  any'  one  applying  for  the  same. 

Address,  die  LODrMANT  FACTURING  COMPANY, 

74  Cortlaiidt  Street,  New-York. 


AVatertown,  Mass  ,  Oct.  19,  1654. 
Lodi  Manufacturing  Company: 

Gentlemen — at  the  request  of  Joint  P.  Cu.shing,  Esq.  of 
ibis  place.  I  have,  for  the  last  five  years,  purchased  from  you 
290  barrels  of  Pouurf.tte  per  annum,  wbicii  lie  has  used 
upon  his  extensive  and  celebrated  garden  in  this  town.  He 
gives  il  altogether  Ihe  preference  over  every  artificiiil  ma¬ 
nure,  (Guano  not  excepted,)  speaks  of  it  in  Ihe  highest  terms 
as  a  manure  for  the  kitchen  garden,  especially  for  potatoes. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 

A’our  obedient  servant, 

Jan.  IS— wlam4t — m4l  Benjamin  Dana. 


Agricultural  Books, 

For  sale  at  the  office  of  Ihe  Country  Gentleman 
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ALBANY,  MARCH,  1855. 


No.  III. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  N-  T,  State  Ag.  Society- 

The  Society  mot  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  at  12 
o’clock,  M  ,  Wednesday,  Feb.  14,  and  was  called  to  or¬ 
der  by  the  President,  William  Kelly,  Esq.,  of  Rhine- 
beck,  who  congratulated  the  Society  upon  the  large  at¬ 
tendance  present,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  meeting  would  result  in  the  best  good 
of  the  Society. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  B.  P.  John¬ 
son,  the  Secretary,  read  an  interesting  report,  review¬ 
ing  the  doings  of  the  Society  during  the  year,  and  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  injury  sustained  from  drouth,  the  wheat 
fly,  Ac.  Underdraining,  irrigation,  artificial  manures, 
.and  other  modes  of  improving  the  agriculture  of  the 

state  were  alluded  to.  The  Treasurer’s  report  showed 
that  the  receipts  during  the  year  (including  the  balance 
on  hand)  were'$222  96.13,  the  expenditures  S19.723.- 
77,  leaving  on  hand  $2  572.36.  The  reports  were  ac¬ 
cepted  and  adopted. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  Ambrose  Stevens  gave 
notice  of  a  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
Society  with  a  view  to  holding  the  fairs  permanently 
in  one  or  more  places  for  a  term  of  years.  Mr.  Clark 
moved  that  this  mendment  to  the  Constitution  be 
adopted,  to  take  effect  after  the  ye.ar  1855.  An  ani¬ 
mated  discu.ssion  ensued.  The  motion  was  lost — ayes 
63 — noes  107. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Onondaga,  moved  the  appointment  of 
the  usual  committee  of  24 — three  from  each  Judicial 
District— to  report  the  names  of  Officers  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  j'ear,  and  to  recommend  a  place  for  holding  the 
next  annual  Fair.  Agreed  to. 

The  vote  in  this  committee,  for  location  of  the  fair, 
was  as  follows,  Utica  13 ;  Elmira  10;  Watertown,  1. 
The  Committee  recommended  that  the  place  having 
the  highest  vote  should  be  selected,  if  the  requisite 
bonds  be  furnished — if  not,  then  the  place  having  the 
next  highest,  and  so  on.  They  also  recommended  the 
following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

Prerident — Judge  SAMUKT.  CMEKVER,  of  Saratoga. 

Vice  Presidents — John  C.  Jackson,  Isaac  E  Havilank, 
Georoe  Vail,  John  McDonald,  John  A.  Sherman,  S.  P. 
Chapman,  D.  C.  Van  .Slyck,  \V.  W.  Weed. 

Executive  Committee — Adililioiial  Members — T.  S.  Fax- 
ton,  S.  (J.  Faile,  Charles  Morrill,  Anthony  Van  Ber¬ 
gen.  W.  C.  Watson. 

Corresponding  Secretary — B  P.  .Tohnson. 

Recording  Secretary — Euther  Tucker. 

Treasurer— \i.  B.  Kirtland. 

The  lion.  A.  B.  Dicknison  moved  to  substitute  El¬ 
mira  for  Utica  as  the  place  for  holding  the  Fair.  Mes¬ 
srs.  Baldwin,  Morrill,  Tompkins  <fc  Peters  sus¬ 
tained  this  change,  and  Mr.  Hall  opposed  it.  The 
vote  was  taken  on  the  question,  and  resulted  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Dickinson’s  amendment,  ayes  107 — noes  80. 


Elmira,  therefore,  is  chosen  as  the  place  for  holding 
the  next  Annual  Fair. 

The  report  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  officers  was 
adopted ;  and  the  gentlemen  named  were  unanimously 
elected. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  Fitch  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
Entomology  of  the  state,  which  was  listened  to  by  a 
large  and  interested  audience. 

On  Thursday  evening  Prof  Carr  delivered  an  in¬ 
teresting  lecture  on  Chemistry.  The  closing  address 
of  the  President  followed.  It  was  able,  eloquent  and 
practical,  and  though  late  in  the  evening  was  listened 
to  with  great  interest.  Mr.  Kelly  then  introduced 
Judge  Cheever  the  President  elect,  who  made  a  few 
appropriate  rem.arks.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  then 
passed  to  Prof.  Carr  and  Mr.  Kelly  and  a  resolution 
unanimously  passed  recommending  the  legislature  to 
continue  the  appropriation  of  81000  per  anum  to  Dr. 
Fitch  for  entomological  investigations. 

The  show  of  fat  cattle  and  sheep  was  not  large, 
owing  in  part  to  delays  on  the  railroads.  There  was, 
however,  some  very  excellent  animats  exhibited.  The 
Cotswold  sheep  of  E.  Gazley,  Clinton,  Duchess  Co., 
were  much  admired.  Three  Leicester  ewes,  shown  by 
E.  W.  Cady,  Dryden,  particularly  pleased  us.  Mr.  C. 
also  showed  a  half  bred  Leicester  and  common  Merino, 
which  proved  that  this  cross  makes  a  valuable  sheep 
for  the  butcher.  A  six  year  old  steer  weighing  about 
3,500  lbs.  belonging  to  John  Lee,  Cambridge,  Wash¬ 
ington  county,  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  show 
yard.  The  show  of  pigs  was  small. 

At  the  Agricultural  Hall  the  show  of  winter  fruits, 
grains,  vegetables,  meats  and  poultry,  though  not  large 
was  excellent  in  quality.  E.  S.  Hayward,  Brighton, 
Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  showed  a  fine  collection  of  apples, 
consisting  of  26  varieties.  Wm  Davidson,  Ilartwick, 
Otsego  Co.,  32  varieties.  J.  H.  Watts  of  Rochester, 
exhibited  14  varieties,  amongst  them  some  very  fine 
specimens  of  the  Northern  Spy.  0.  Howland,  Auburn, 
showed  five  bushels  of  two  rowed  barley,  and  five  bush¬ 
els  of  four  rowed,  which  we  believe  weighed  54  lbs.  per 
bushel.  It  is  the  finest  barley  we  recollect  to  have 
seen  in  this  country.  D.  Conradt  showed  five  bushels 
of  Tea  spring  wheat,  of  excellent  quality.  J.  H. 
Zimmerman  of  Pamelia,  Jetferson  Co.,  showed  five 
bushels  of  what  he  termed  Magnum  Bonum  wheat,  a 
spring  variety,  a  single  ear  .of  which  he  found  some 
few  years  since  in  a  field  of  wheat,  and  which  he  has 
cultivated  with  great  success.  He  sold  it  tit  fifty  cents 
a  quart,  and  we  believe  disposed  of  the  whole  five 
bushels.  We  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  do  Mr.  Zim¬ 
merman  an  injustice,  but  we  cannot  but  express  our 
conviction  that  this  is  the  same  variety  ns  that  known 
as  the  Mummy  wheat,  and  which  has  been  cultivated 
for  some  years  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
figured  in  Loudon’s  Encyolopcedia,  under  the  name  of 
Egyptian  or  many-spiked  wheat  (Z".  compositum) 
It  is  cultivated  in  some  places  in  England  and  is  “in. 
little  estimation.”  Loudon  calls  it  a  winter  variety. 
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THE  CULTIVATOR. 


March, 


Ditching  or  Blind  Draining. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  been  practicing  some,  and 
thinking  much  of  late,  on  the  subject  of  ditching,  or 
blind  draining,  ns  we  term  it  here.  High  manuring, 
rotation  of  crops,  deep  and  thorough  plowing,  and  sub¬ 
soiling,  are  all  good  in  their  places.  But  first  of  all,  in 
my  opinion,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  land  .should  be 
drained.  It  is  almost  useless  to  subsoil  our  tenacious 
lands  without  it,  as  that  has  already  been  done  more 
thoroughly  by  the  frosts  of  winter,  than  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  do  with  any  implement  now  in  use  ;  still  we 
find  them  settling  into  a  state,  as  impervious  to  roots, 
air,  or  water,  as  ever. 

A  systematic  course  of  draining  would  be  impracti¬ 
cable  and  useless,  on  most  of  my  farm.  Its  foundation 
being  rolling  composed  of  ridges  of  clay  loam,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  swales  of  black  muck,  more  or  less  springy, 
resting'upon  a  hard-pan  subsoil.  In  these  swales  I  dig 
my  ditches,  following  their  natural  course,  throwing 
out  occasionally  lateral  ones  to  reach  springy  spots,  or 
as  the  nature  of  the  land  seems  to  require.  I  dig  my 
ditches  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches  deep,  (I  prefer  the 
latter)  by  fifteen  at  bottom,  the  sides  nearly  perpendi¬ 
cular.  I  lay  them  wholly  of  stone,  in  which,  in  some 
particulars,  I  differ  from  any  mode  I  have  ever  seen 
adopted.  I  commence  by  flagging  the  bottom  with  re¬ 
fuse  stone,  I  to  one  inch  thich,  obtained  from  a  lime¬ 
stone  quarry  on  my  farm.  I  then  lay  a  tier  on  either 
side,  of  hard-heads  of  the  dimensions  requisite  for  leav¬ 
ing  an  open  throat  when  capped,  of  4  to  5  inches  square; 
next,  cap  the  whole  with  flat  stones  from  the  quarry,  of 
sufficient  strength  to  insure  against  breaking,  covering 
the  joinings  with  thin  scales  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
washing  in.  A  man  will  lay  of  this  part,  10  to  12 
rods  per  day.  An  ordinary  load  of  the  flat  stone  will 
lay  4  to  5  rods.  I  then  fill  the  ditch  to  within  one  foot 
of  the  surface,  with  small  round  stone  picked  from  the 
field,  and  shoveled  directly  from  the  wagon  into  the 
ditch,  taking  care  to  throw  the  largest  at  the  bottom. 
Next  cover  with  a  thin  layer  of  straw,  weeds  or  brush  ; 
then  with  the  shovel  throw  on  about  three  inches  of 
the  hard-pan  earth.  I  prefer  this  to  inverted  sods, 
which,  when  they  decompose,  I  think  will  be  liable  to 
fall  in,  and  partially  fill  the  ditch.  Next  with  team 
and  scraper  cover  the  whole,  beginning  at  one  end, 
turning  the  team  over  the  finished  part  to  reload,  level¬ 
ing  it  down  and  leaving  it  in  fine  condition.  A  man, 
team,  and  boy  to  drive,  will  cover  50  to  60  rods  per 
day. 

I  am  satisfied  that  such  ditches  in  .such  locations, 
“will  pay”  But  I  have  some  land,  I  must  confess  I 
am  skeptical  as  regards  the  propriety  of  attempting  to 
drain  ;  land,  the  subsoil  of  which  is  so  tenacious  that 
water  will  stand  in  a  “foot  print”  app.arently  until  it 
evaporates.  I  have  improved  it  much  by  deep  plow¬ 
ing,  mixing  the  surface  with  the  subsoil,  but  this  is  not 
all  it  seems  to  need.  Can  such  land  (the  like  of  which 
there  is  much  about  here)  he  blind  drained?  C. 
Amsterdam,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Remarks. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  land 
can  be  underdrained.  The  most  sterile  and  imper¬ 
vious  clay  soil  we  ever  saw,  lying  nearly  on  a  dead 
level,  w.os  thoroughly  drained,  and  rendered  highly 
productive,  by  cutting  drains  feet  deep,  and  16  feet 
apart,  and  laying  them  with  inch  and  a  half  bore 
draining  pipes.  The  clay,  thrown  out  of  the  drain, 
was  shoveled  in  again  on  to  the  tiles,  without  stones, 
straw,  sod,  or  anything  to  cover  them,  and  yet  the  water 
found  its  way  through.  We  saw  a  somewhat  similar 
instance  near  Rochester,  this  past  season.  In  the  fall 
of  1853,  a  drain  was  cut  through  a  stiff  clay  soil,  which, 
it  was  thought  by  the  practical  farmers  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  could  never  be  under-drained,  so  impervious 


did  it  appear.  The  drain  was  cut  about  3  feet  deep 
and  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  laid  with  stones.  It 
worked  well,  discharged  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and 
drained  the  land  on  each  side  of  it,  three  or  four  rods 
as  was  manifest  from  the  greatly  increased  luxuriance 
of  the  wheat.  The  owner  is  satisfied,  not  only  that 
such  land  can  be  underdrained,  but  also  that  it  will  pay 
to  do  it.  We  might  also  mention  that,  from  actual  ex¬ 
periment,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tiles  aie 
cheaper  than  stones,  since  the  drain  need  not  be  more 
than  half  the  width,  and  there  is  less  trouble  in  laying 

Lightning  Rods. 

Intending  to  put  up  lightning  rods,  I  was  ple.ased 
with  the  directions  in  the  June  No ;  since  then,  some 
writers  claim  that  iron  is  not  sufficient,  but  that  a  cop¬ 
per  strap  with  serrated  edges,  is  much  more  safe,  and 
about  as  cheap.  Is  it  so  or  not?  Would  not  a  str.ap 
(unless  so  heavy  ns  to  be  quite  expensive,)  be  liable  to 
melt?  Would  steel  points  be  better  than  iron?  A 
word  or  two  in  reply  would  be  very  gratefully  received. 
P.  P. 

In  ordinary  cases,  a  sharp  point  brings  down  the  elec¬ 
tricity  from  a  charged  cloud,  silently  and  gradually, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  point  of  a  penknife  held  in 
the  hand  towards  a  heavily  charged  conductor  of  an 
electric  machine,  will  discharge  the  whole  insensibly 
and  without  any  explosion.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  a 
small  rod  will  be  suflBcient.  But  when  an  explosion 
(from  a  suddenly  and  very  heavily  charged  cloud) 
takes  place,  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  rod  to  draw 
it  off  as  stated,  and  ti  e  rod  becomes  an  accidental 
channel  through  which  the  explosion  passes,  a  small 
rod  may  be  melted,  or  if  not  melted,  it  may  not  carry 
down  all  the  electric  fluid.  For  being  intensely  filled 
with  it  at  this  moment,  the  fluid  tends  to  escape  in  all 
directions  from  the  rod,  and  seeks  other  channels,  thus 
causing  great  danger  to  the  building  or  other  objects 
near  at  hand.  Hence,  the  larger  the  rod,  the  safer  it 
will  be,  and  the  less  will  be  the  danger  of  the  fluid 
being  diverted  from  it.  Three  fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  is  a  good  size. 

A  serrated  edge  (except  near  the  point)  by  present¬ 
ing  a  point  at  each  serrature,  only  increases  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  fluid  to  escape  from  the  rod — consequently 
we  could  not  recommend  the  copper  strap  described  by 
our  correspondent.  It  would  no  doubt,  however,  form 
a  good  underground-termination,  and  assist  in  the  dis¬ 
sipation  of  the  electricity. 

As  the  electric  fluid  exists  only  at  the  surface  of  con¬ 
ducting  bodies,  an  extension  of  surface  without  lessen¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  metal  used,  would  doubtless  in¬ 
crease  she  efficiency  of  rods.  Hence,  a  flat  bar  would 
probably  be  better  than  a  round  rod  of  equal  weight. 
A  smooth  copper  strap  might  prove  valuable — copper 
is  a  better  conductor  than  iron,  but  whether  as  much 
better  as  its  increased  price,  is  quite  doubtful.  We 
shall  resume  this  subject  in  another  number. 

More  Good  Hogs. — A  correspondent  writes  that 
Mr.  Elizur  Dowd,  of  Norfolk,  Ct  ,  recently  butchered 
two  pigs,  a  few  days  over  nine  months  old,  which  weigh¬ 
ed  686  lbs — one  weighed  360  lbs. 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 


Economical  Culture  of  Potatoes. 


MKsens.  Editors — I  have  been  a  reader  of  the 
Country  Gentleman  and  the  Cultivator  since  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  first  number,  and  consider  myself,  much 
benefited  by  them.  As  I  have  been  profited,  I  am 
Trilling  to  contribute  my  mite  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
In  the  Country  Gentleman  of  the  11th  inst.  C.  Blake¬ 
ly  inquires  the  process  of  raising  potatoes,  from  those 
extensively  engaged  in  the  business.  I  am  not  one  of 
them,  but  I  raise  a  few  acres  of  potatoes  every  year, 
and  I  will  tell  you  how  I  do  it.  Take  land  that  has 
been  tilled  the  year  before  ;  it  should  not  be  very  stony  ; 
manure  or  not  in  the  spring,  as  you  please.  Plow  the 
ground  thoroughly,  and  harrow  smooth.  I  then  com¬ 
mence  on  one  side  of  the  lot,  and  make  four  straight 
marks  across  the  lot  with  a  plow,  about  32  inches  apart 
keeping  the  plow  as  near  the  top  of  the  ground  as  pos¬ 
sible  on  wettish  land,  and  not  more  than  3  or  4  inches 
deep  on  dry  land.  I  then  set  two  men  or  boys  dropping 
the  potatoes  in  these  marks,  about  10  to  12  inches  apart. 
I  cover  the  potatoes  with  the  plow  going  one  way,  and 
make  a  mark  coming  back,  continuing  to  do  so  until  I 
get  across  the  field.  I  make  three  rows  across  the  ends 
or  headlands,  finishing  them  in  the  same  way.  I  let 
them  remain  until  nearly  time  for  them  to  come  up, 
but  before  they  come  out  of  the  ground,  take  a  brush 
harrow,  (I  usually  use  a  tree  top)  and  harrow  the  ground 
over  lengthwise  of  the  rows;  this  checks  the  weeds, 
which  will  start  before  the  potatoes,  unless  the  land  bo 
very  clean.  When  the  potatoes  got  to  be  some  6  or  8 
inches  high,  I  go  through  them  with  one  horse  and  plow 
twice  in  a  row  turning  a  furrow  each  way,  and  they 
are  done,  until  digging  time.  If  the  season  should  be 
wet,  and  weeds  grow  too  fast  for  the  potatoe.s,  I  might 
go  through  them  again  with  the  plow,  but  have  never 
done  so. 

I  also  dig  them  with  a  plow,  taking  each  alternate 
row,  and  picking  them  up  as  fast  as  dug  ;  and  it  will 
pay  when  the  price  of  potatoes  are  as  high  as  they  are 
now,  to  take  potato  hooks  and  hoe  over  the  ground ; 
but  when  they  were  not  worth  more  than  12^  or  18| 
cents  per  bushel  I  used  to  pick  up  what  we  could  find, 
.and  harrow  over  the  ground,  then  pick  up  again,  and 
leave  the  rest  for  the  store  pigs.  I  have  in  this  way 
raised  315  bushels  on  one  acre,  but  not  last  year.  I 
have  been  inquired  of  in  my  way  of  digging,  if  I  get 
them  all  ^  My  answer  is,  I  get  enough.  I  do  not  think 
I  can  raise  more  bushels  per  acre  this  way,  than  by 
hand,  but  can  do  it  for  less  expense  per  bushel.  It  is 
the  hand  labor  that  costs  the  money.  The  rows  should 
be  made  north  and  south,  where  the  land  will  admit 
of  it.  E.  B. 

P.  S.  By  the  way  I  have  not  told  you  all  I  know 
about  potatoes  : 

Sure  Curb  for  the  Potatoe  Rot. — Some  few 
years  since  my  neighbors  were  complaining  that  theirs 
were  rotting  badly.  I  looked  at  mine,  thought  they 
were  good,  and  had  them  put  in  my  cellar.  They  had 
not  been  there  many  days,  when  the  strong  smell  from 
the  collar,  induced  me  to  examine  them,  I  found  they 


I  were  rotting.  I  had  them  taken  out  and  laid  on  the 
ground.  The  night  after  was  severe  cold,  and  they 
froze  up  solid.  That  stopped  the  rot  entirely.  I  then 
covered  them  carefully  to  keep  them  from  thawing.  I 
boiled  them  during  the  winter  as  occasion  required. 
My  hogs  and  cattle  did  well  on  them,  I  think  I  may 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  boiling  or  freez¬ 
ing  potatoes  will  stop  the  roi.  E.  B.  Plattsburgh, 
N.  Y.  — • — 

Saw-Dust  for  Stables. 


By  placing  a  scaffold  under  the  saws  of  saw-mils, 
large  quantities  of  saw-dust  may  be  procured,  and  op¬ 
portunities  often  occur  of  obtaining  it  from  other  wood¬ 
sawing  machines.  In  some  respects  it  constitutes  an 
admirable  material  for  littering  stables,  and  it  is  the 
more  valuable  this  winter  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  straw  or  its  value  for  food.  It  possesses  one  great 
advantage  over  straw-litter,  in  the  character  of  the 
manure  it  forms,  being  entirely  free  from  the  coarse 
and  fibrous  texture  which  renders  “long  manure  ”  so 
difficult  to  spread  well,  or  intermix  thoroughly  with 
the  soil.  Manure  mixed  with  saw-dust-litter  only, 
possesses  all  the  strength  and  power  of  fresh  manure, 
with  none  of  its  peculiar  disadvantages.  When  made 
from  most  kinds  of  wood,  saw-dust,  from  its  pulveri¬ 
zation,  will  decay  in  a  single  season  ;  the  more  dura¬ 
ble  kinds  of  wood  will  remain  much  longer,  and  these 
are  therefore  admirably  adapted  for  loosening  heavy 
soils,  by  keeping  them  more  open,  and  rendering  them 
more  absorbent — possessing  this  advantage  over  an  in¬ 
termixture  of  sand,  that  it  carries  the  absorbed  ferti¬ 
lity  into  the  earth  with  it,  which  sand  cannot  do,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  forms  a  more  durable  constituent  of 
porosity. 

We  observe  that  Dr.  Dadd,  in  a  recent  tour  in  the 
western  states,  notices  the  use  of  saw-dust  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  littering  horse  stables  in  some  of  the  western 
cities,  where,  independently  of  its  economy,  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  far  superior  to  any  other  material.  The 
large  quantities  of  liquid  manure  which  it  absorb.^, 
renders  it  a  drier  bedding,  at  the  same  time  less  of  the 
peculiar  gas  of  badly  littered  stables  escapes  from  it  into 
the  air.  Dr.  Dadd  however,  makes  one  objection, — 
the  injury  it  may  do  to  horse’s  feet,  by  rendering  them 
dry  and  brittle,  on  account -of  its  absorbent  properties. 
We  can  see  no  force  in  this  objection.  Saw-dust  ab¬ 
sorbs  more  water  than  an  equal  bulk  of  straw,  not  on 
account  of  any  chemical  or  inherent  property  it  pos¬ 
sesses  of  abstracting  water,  like  quicklime  for  instance ; 
but  solely  from  its  greater  mechanical  porosity.  Its 
absorbent  powers  are  precisely  like  those  of  a  sponge. 
When  the  liquid  is  already  free  and  separate,  either 
saw-dust  or  a  sponge  will  suck  it  in  in  a  moment ;  but 
they  cannot  withdraw  it  from  the  still  finer  pores  of  a 
horse’s  foot.  A  dry  sponge  placed  in  contact  with  the 
hand  will  not  produce  that  dry  and  parched  feeling 
caused  by  the  presence  of  powdered  quicklime,  for  the 
coarse  caydllary  pores  of  the  sponge  cannot  abstract 
moisture  from  the  fne  capillary  pores  of  the  hand. 
Hence  a  sponge  cannot  render  the  skin  of  the  hand 


drier,  nor  a  bed  of  saw-dust  render  the  hoof  of  a  horse 
drier,  although  both  may  remove  from  the  surface  any 
moisture  from  perspiration  or  other  cause,  which  has 
been  already  deposited  there. 

Scioto  Valley  and  New  England  Soils. 

In  the  Country  Gentleman  of  Jan.  4.,  we  had  a 
short  and  hastily  written  article  on  the  “  Pulveriza¬ 
tion  of  the  Soil,”  the  object  of  which  was  to  show  the 
importance  of  thorough  tillage  as  a  means  of  render¬ 
ing  available  the  food  of  plants  lying  dormant  in  the 
soil.  As  illustrating  the  advantages  of  a  judicious 
pulverization  of  the  soil,  we  mentioned  that  “Dr. 
Wells  of  Cambridge,  found  that  the  soils  of  the  Scioto 
valley  in  Ohio,  which  have  long  been  noted  for  their 
e.xtraordinary  fertility,  contained  a  no  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  elements  of  plants  than  the  comparatively 
sterile  soils  of  New  England.  So  far  as  chemical  com¬ 
position  was  concerned,  one  soil  was  just  as  good  as  the 
other,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  rich  Scioto 
valley  soil  was  composed  of  finer  particles  than  that 
of  Massachusetts  ” 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  has  a  leading  article  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  to  this  “singular  paragraph  ”  which  it  says  is 
“  contrary  to  truth  and  reason,”  and  “  different  from 
the  statement  of  Prof.  Wells.”  It  attempts  to  provx 
the  statement  “  contrary  to  truth  ”  as  follows : 

Prof.  Wells  did  not  say  that  the  Scioto  valley  soils 
contained  no  larger  proportion  of  the  elements  of  plants 
than  the  .soils  of  New  England,  nor  that  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  was  the  finer  particles  of  the 
former  ;  but  simply  that  the  inorganic  (or  mineral) 
constituents  of  the  two  were  nearly  alike,  and  hence 
the  difference  in  fertility  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
amount  and  condition  of  the  organic  matter,  (the 
vegetable  mould — carbon,  nitrogen,  ammonia,  <fcc.,)  in 
Scioto  soils,  and  the  fineness  of  their  particles,”' 

This  appears  to  us  rather  a  curious  method  of  reason¬ 
ing.  We  stated  that  Dr.  Wells’  analyses  shoiced  the 
soil  of  the  Scioto  valley  to  contain  no  larger  a  proper- 
tion  of  the  food  of  plants  than  the  soil  of  New  England. 
The  Cultivator  says  this  is  “  contrary  to  truth.”  Why  1 
Because  “  Prof.  Wells  did  not  say  ’’  so  and  so. 

The  analyses  to  which  we  referred  were  of  a  soil 
from  Palmer,  Mass.,  and  one  from  Ree  Ree  Bottom,  in 
the  Scioto  Valley,  which  “  has  been  cultivated  fifty- 
one  years  ;  forty-five  crops  of  corn  and  two  or  three 
of  wheat  have  been  taken  from  it ;  it  has  also  been  a 
few  years  in  grass  or  clover.  It  has  scarcely  dimin¬ 
ished  in  fertility,  and  now,  with  the  most  ordinary  cul¬ 
ture,  yields  on  an  average  one  year  with  another,  eighty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.” 

This  astonishingly  fertile  soil,  Prof.  Wells  found  to 
contain  in  10,000  lbs: 


Insoluble  silicates,  clay,  ic., . 8300  lbs. 

I>ime .  40  “ 

Phosphoric  acid, . .  4  “ 

Alkaiie.s,  .  16  “ 

Organic  matter, .  600  “ 

The  Massachusetts  soil  contained  in  10,000  lbs  : 

Insoluble  silicates, . 8800  lbs. 

Lime, .  200  “ 

Phosphates,  (phosphoric  acid  and  alkalies,.  (iO  “ 

Organic  matter, .  800  “ 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  Massachusetts  soil  contains 


one  third  mtrre  organic  matter,  five  times  as  much  lirne> 
and  three  times  as  much  phosphoric  acid  and  nlkalic.s, 
as  the  rich  Scioto  valley  soil.  If  we  stated  anything 
“  contrary  to  truth”  it  was  in  saying  that  “  so  far  as 
chemical  composition  was  concerned  one  soil  was  Just 
as  good  .os  the  other,  for  in  fact,  according  to  the  ana¬ 
lyses,  the  New  England  soil  is  much  better  than  the 
rich  soil  of  the  Scioto  valley. 

We  asserted  that  Prof.  Wells’  results  show  that  the 
difference  between  the  rich  Scioto  soil  and  the  compa¬ 
ratively  sterile  soil  of  New  England,  is  not  in  chemical 
composition,  but  in  the  size  of  the  particles  of  the  soil. 
We  have  shown  that,  in  one  instance  at  least,  the 
Massachusetts  soil,  “  so  far  as  chemical  composition  is 
concerned,”  is  richer  than  the  richest  of  the  Scioto 
soils.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  question  of  the  size  of 
the  particles.  Prof  Wells  says,  “This  element  of 
the  different  soils  (organic  matter)  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  greater  in  the  rich  Ohio  soils  than  the  soils 
of  New  England.  Compared  with  the  alluvial  lands 
along  the  rivers  of  New  England,  the  excess  is  not  very 
considerable.  But  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in 
the  state  and  condition  in  which  this  organic  matter 
exists  in  the  soils  of  the  Scioto,  and  the  soils  along  the 
Connecticut.  In  the  former,  it  is  so  finely  divided,  so 
blended  and  incorporated  with  the  mineral  particles, 
that  few,  on  examining  the  dry,  pulverulent  soil,  would 
be  able  to  form  a  fair  comparative  opinion  respecting 
the  quantity  present.  *  *  On  the  contrary,  much  of 
the  organic  matter  in  the  soils  of  New  England  is 
coarse,  recently  derived  from  decayed  animal  or  vegeta¬ 
ble  organisms,  and  perhaps  not  yet  thoroughly  decom¬ 
posed.”  *  *  *  “  There  is  one  other  point  in  which 

the  Ohio  soils  examined  by  me  differ  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  soils,  and  that  is,  in  \h.<i  finer  ess  of  their  constitu¬ 
ent  particles,  most  of  them  being  but  little  else  when 
dry,  than  impalpable  powders.” 

Our  readers  can  now  judge  for  themselves,  how  far 
that  “  singular  paragraph  ”  was  “  contrary  to  truth  and 
reason.”  — ♦— 

Peruvian  Guano  for  Wheat. 

In  1853,  James  Cairo  of  Beldoon,  Scotland,  dress¬ 
ed  in  the  fall,  a  hundred-aere  field  oi  wheat  with  two 
cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  per  acre,  leaving  an  acre,  in 
the  center  of  the  field,  without  guano.  The  result  was  : 
The  acre  without  guano  gave  35  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
30  cwt.  of  straw,  and  with  the  guano,  44  bushels  and 
40  cwt.  of  straw.  Last  year  he  repeated  the  experi¬ 
ment.  A  fifty  acre  field  of  wheat  was  dressed  in  the 
fall,  at  the  time  the  seed  was  sown,  with  two  cwt.  of 
Peruvian  guano  per  acre,  leaving  an  acre  undressed  in 
the  center  of  the  field.  The  acre  without  guano  was  a 
week  later  in  ripening  than  the  other,  and  the  yield 
was  :  Without  guano,  25  J  bushels,  weighing  60  lbs  per 
bushel ;  with  guano,  32  bushels,  weighing  63  lbs.  per 
bushel.  That  is  to  say  in  1853,  224  lbs  guano  gave  an 
increase  of  9  bushels ;  and  in  1854,  an  increase  of  6J 
bushels,  or  taking  the  difference  of  weight  per  bushel 
into  account,  an  increase  of  8  bushels  per  acre. 

From  this  our  readers  can  judge  for  themselves^ 
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whether  guano  at  2^  cents  per  lb.  will  be  a  profitable 
application  to  their  wheat  fields.  We  may  remark 
that  Mr.  Caird  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  use  of 
guano,  and  would  be  inclined  to  make  out  as  good  a 
case  as  possible.  In  the  west  of  England,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  farmers  of  much  experience  in  the  use  of 
guano,  that  100  lbs.  of  good  Peruvian  guano  will  not 
increase  the  wheat  crop  more  than  three  bushels  per 
acre.  The  general  opinion  in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
where  guano  is  extensively  used  on  impoverished  soils, 
appears  to  be  that  100  lbs.  of  good  Peruvian  guano 
will  increase  the  wheat  crop  4  bushels  per  acre.  This 
estimate  is  even  more  favorable  than  the  results  of  Mr. 
Caird. 

There  is  one  thing  in  Mr  Cairo’s  experiment  which 
somewhat  surprises  us.  The  guanoed  portion  ripened 
a  week  earlier  than  the  unmanured  acre.  Should 
this  prove  to  be  usually  the  c.oso,  guano  might  become 
additionally  valuable,  in  pushing  the  wheat  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  weevil.  Have  any  of  our  readers  observ¬ 
ed  this  effect  of  guano  1  Does  rich  land  produce  ear¬ 
lier  wheat  than  poor  land! 

Mr.  Cairo,  last  j'ear,  also  tried  a  mixture  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  common  salt,  as  a  top  dressing  in  the  spring, 
for  wheat.  One  cwt.  of  the  nitrate  and  one  cwt.  of  the 
salt,  were  sown  in  April  on  an  acre  of  wheat,  and  the 
result  was  :  One  acre  without  manure  gave  30  bushels, 
and  the  acre  dressed  with  the  nitrate  and  salt  gave  42 
bushels.  The  112  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  cost  $4.50, 
and  the  salt  50  cents  ;  so  that  an  increrse  of  12  bushels 
of  wheat  was  obtained  for  $5  expended  in  manure. 


Culture  of  the  Onion. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  your  last  number  I  observe 
some  inquiries  in  regard  to  growing  Onions  on  Muck 
soils,  thbir  preparation,  &c.  Perhaps  I  can  give  the  in¬ 
formation,  ha  ving  raised  them  on  such  ground  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  with  good  success.  The  ground  should  be 
turned  over  in  the  fall,  for  two  reasons — first,  the  frost 
pulverizes  all  lumps  ;  and  secondly,  it  becomes  dry 
and  fit  to  work  sooner  in  the  spring,  thus  enabling  the 
seed  to  be  got  in  early,  which  is  very  essential  for  a 
good  crop.  I  draw  on,  before  sowing  the  seed,  about 
forty  loads  of  well  rotted  barn-yard  manure,  and  har¬ 
row  it  in  thoroughly;  mark  out  the  ground  in  drills 
fourteen  inches  apart,  and  sow  at  the  rate  of  six  to 
eight  lbs.  of  seed  to  the  acre,  covering  the  soil  with  the 
back  of  the  marker,  and  finishing  up  with  the  hand 
roller.  After  the  plants  are  up  two  or  three  inches,  if 
the  weeds  begin  to  start,  I  pass  the  hoe  between  the 
rows  as  near  the  plants  as  possible,  and  take  out  what 
weeds  are  left  by  hand.  I  continue  the  same  process 
ns  long  as  nece.ssary,  to  have  them  clean.  Clean  cul¬ 
ture  is  more  necessary  in  raising  onions  than  nlmost 
any  other  crop  ;  as  they  require  no  system  of  rotation, 
and  the  expense  of  cultivation  depends  on  the  weeds, 
nothing  more  being  required,  in  my  opinion,  but  to 
keep  them  clean.  I  never  stir  the  ground  any  deeper 
than  is  just  sufficient  to  kill  the  weeds,  and  I  have 
raised  nearly  nine  bushels  to  the  square  rod,  or  fourteen 
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hundred  to  the  acre.  I  always  apply  one  or  two  top- 
dressings  of  wood-ashes,  sown  broadcast  in  June,  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  with  marked  efiect. 

1  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the  onion,  (will  some 
one  give  it  3)  but  think  it  contains  a  large  percentage 
of  nitrogen  and  potash. 

Your  correspondent  wishes  to  know  which  is  the  best 
kind.  I  have  raised  several  kinds,  but  prefer  the 
Wethersfield  Large  Red,  as  being  more  prolific  th.an 
any  other,  good  to  keep,  and  brings  a  fair  price  in 
market.  I  would  advise  your  correspondent  not  to  buy 
his  seed  of  irresponsible  dealers,  who  do  not  care  whe¬ 
ther  their  seeds  are  good  or  not,  but  get  it  of  estab¬ 
lished  seedsmen,  and  I  will  warrant  that  next  fall  he 
will  liave  no  cause  to  regret  having  paid  a  trifle  more 
for  ih  I  have  always  got  my  supply  at  J.  M.  Thor- 
burn’s,  John-St.,  New-York,  and  I  believe  every  seed 
comes  up,  while  some  of  my  neighbors  have  been  bit 
by  street  peddlers.  J.  H.  Vail.  Chester,  N.  Y. 

[The  onion,  in  addition  to  the  peculiar  flavor  for 
which  it  is  usually  esteemed,  is  remarkably  nutritious. 
According  to  Johnston’s  analyses,  the  dried  onion 
root  contains  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent, 
of  gluten.  This  makes  it  far  more  nutritious  than  tur¬ 
nips,  carrots,  beets  or  potatoes.  Ed.s.] 

Value  of  Corn  Cobs. 

Shell  all  your  corn  befoie  you  sell  it,  and  crush  the 
cobs  for  cattle  feed;  when  crushed,  cookeil,  and  mixed 
with  cut  hay  or  straw,  4  bushels  are  worth  as  much  as 

2  bushels  of  grain,  and  make  most  excellent  messes 
for  milch  cows,  or  working  oxen. — Exchange  Paper. 

In  the  Eastern  states,  where  corn  and  all  kinds  of 
cattle  food  command  high  prices,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  pays  to  grind  the  cob  with  the  corn  with¬ 
out  shelling.  In  the  large  Rochester  mills,  the  charge 
for  grinding  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn  is  five  cents  ;  for 
grinding  two  bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear,  (equal  to  a 
bushel  of  shelled  corn)  eight  cents.  E.«timating  that 
the  two  bushels  of  ears  weigh  80  lbs.,  and  the  bushel 
of  shelled  corn  obtained  from  them  to  weigh  60  lbs.,  we 
pay  three  cents  for  grinding  20  lbs.  of  cobs,  or  $3  per 
ton.  It  must  bo  remembered,  too,  that  we  save  the  ex¬ 
pense,  and  the  loss  of  corn,  of  shelling.  Corn-cobs  are 
not  very  nutritious — equal  to  the  best  wheat  straw — 
but  in  this  neighborhood,  at  least,  when  ground,  they 
are  well  worth  $3  per  ton.  There  is,  however,  no  such 
advantage  in  grinding  cobs  as  the  writer  we  have  quo¬ 
ted  would  lead  us  to  believe.  He  says,  four  bushel.s  uf 
ground  cobs  are  worth  as  much  as  two  bii.^helsof  grain. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  Four  bushels  of  cobs,  at  uio.«t, 
would  not  weigh  more  than  80  lbs.,  while  the  two  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  would  weigh  120  lbs.,  and  no  one  can  for  a. 
moment,  suppose  a  pound  of  cobs,  cooked  or  ground, 
or  messed  up  how  you  will,  can  possibly  afford  as  much 
nutriment  as  a  pound  of  corn. 

The  practice  of  grinding  corn  in  the  ear,  where  cut- 

tie  food  is  high  and  scarce,  is  a  profitable  one,  and  ti-cre 
is  no  necessity  for  making  such  extravagant statomriit  - 
in  regard  to  it.  If  tho.se  who  write  for  the  agnciil  ■- 
ral  press  would  keep  within  boun.ls,  there  would  i, 
less  prejudice  against  book  farming. 

-  - 
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Sanding  Paint — Coarse  Faint. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  would  like  to  obtain  a  recipe 
for  a  sand  coating  for  a  board  house.  I  have  tried  for 
years  to  get  h(dd  of  some  plan  to  fix  sand  or  gravel 
upon  a  wood  wall,  to  be  used  with  some  kind  of  sizing 
impervious  to  weather. .  I  find  on  page  28  of  your  Re¬ 
gister  for  1854 — paragraph  1st — a  reference  to  its  use 
on  cheap  farm  houses,  “  with  vertical  boarding,  and  is 
intended  to  be  painted  and  sanded  on  the  rough  sur¬ 
face.”  Wilt  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  as  to  the 
modus  operand!  1  I  would  cheerfully  pay  whatever 
you  wish  for  the  information.  T.  Boyer.  Gallatin, 
Tenn. 

The  simplest  way  of  sanding,  is  to  dust  it  over  the 
second  coat  of  paint,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  which  will 
adhere  to  the  fresh  paint  to  form  a  uniform  surface. 
A  thin  third  coat  is  sometimes  applied  over  this  to 
cause  more  firm  adhesion,  but  is  nob  necessary  on  the 
rough  cottage  siding. 

A  cheap  outside  application  is  made  of  the  best  and 
purest  lime  wash,  of  the  consistence  of  thick  white¬ 
wash,  to  which,  after  the  lime  is  thoroughly  dissolved 
and  intermixed,  one  twentieth  of  the  weight  of  lime  is 
added  in  ichite  vitriol  (sulphate  of  zinc,)  which  will 
cause  the  whole  to  adhere,  and  become  more  durable 
than  lime  alone.  Its  brilliant  whiteness  may  be  soften¬ 
ed  to  a  cream  color,  by  adding  a  fifteenth  of  the  lime 
in  yellow  ochre ;  or  to  a  fawn  color  by  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  umber,  2  of  Indian  red, 
and  1  of  lampblack. 

Gervase  Wheeler  recommend.s  the  following: — 
Dissolve  seed-lac  1  lb.  in  I  quart  of  alcohol,  add  this 
to  a  gallon  of  turpentine,  cold  linseed  oil  3  pints,  boiled 
oil  3  pints,  beeswax  4  lbs,  ox-gall  10  ounces  ;  mix  these 
all  together,  and  then  add  1  gallon  of  tar.  Lay  it  on 
with  a  large  flat  brush.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  need¬ 
lessly  complex  in  its  composition,  but  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended. 

The  following  is  recommended  by  Downing,  as  being 
not  only  much  cheaper  than  common  paint,  but  far 
more  durable,  increasing  in  hardness  by  time  : — 1  part 
each  of  powdered  quick-lime  and  white  sand  (or  coal 
ashes),  and  2  parts  of  fresh  wood  ashes,  all  sifted,  and 
mixed  thoroughly  while  dry,  and  then  rendered  liquid 
like  paint  by  enough  linseed  oil  for  this  purpose.  Its 
light  grey  stone  color  may  be  modified  variou.aly  by 
0"hre,  Indian  red,  umber,  lampblack,  or  Spanish  brown. 
The  first  coat  should  be  thin,  the  second  thick.  It  is 
equally  suited  for  wood,  brick  or  stone. 

How  to  Kill  Liiveforever. 

I  think  this  troublesome  weed  can  be  destroj’ed  by 
sowing  suit  upon  it  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
bushel.s  per  acre  ;  and  I  will  give  my  reasons  for  think¬ 
ing  so.  When  I  first  settled  on  the  farm  on  which  I 
now  reside,  (which  was  twelve  years  ago,)  I  di.scovered 
several  bunches  of  liveforover.  Having  heard  that  it 
was  the  worst  weed  to  kill  that  grow.s  in  this  part  of 
t!;o  country,  T  thought  T  wouM  try  an  experiment  npm 
it;  which  I  did  in  the  following  manner  :  1  .salted  my 
shc-ep  and  cattle  on  it  whenever  they  run  in  the  field 
where  it  was.  I  fidlowe.i  thi.«  clhn'  two  vcar.s,  and 
h.ne  .-oen'iione  of  the  weed  ..n  the  fai  ui  .-incc.  Koruu 
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National  Poultry  Show. 

We  learn  from  a  friend  who  attended  the  “National  ” 
Poultry  Show,  held  last  week,  in  Barnum’^b  Museum, 
New-York,  that  although  the  attendance  was  not  large, 
and  many  of  the  most  celebrated  breeders  of  Dorkings 
and  other  good  old  favorite  varieties  were  absent,  yet 
on  the  whole,  the  exhibition  was  eminently  successful, 
and  probably  the  largest  ever  held  in  this  country.  The 
Asiatic  varieties  were  out  in  full  force,  though  it  is 
most  evident  the  passion  for  big  chickens  is  much 
abated.  There  is  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  form 
of  these  varieties.  Shanghais,  of  good  size,  were  shown, 
with  short  legs,  full  breasts,  round,  symmetrical  bodies, 
well  covered  with  fine,  compact,  glos.sy  feathers,  and 
fine  clean  heads.  At  least  they  approximated  much 
more  closely  than  hitherto  to  this  description. 

The  show  of  Game  Fowls,  of  the  several  varieties, 
was  quite  large  and  good  ;  and  the  Bantams  made  up 
in  number  and  quality  what  they  lacked  in  size.  The 
Golden  Ilamburghs,  Bolton  Greys,  Black  Spanish,  Po¬ 
lands,  Ac.,  were  well  represented  in  number  and  quali¬ 
ty.  The  show  of  Dorkings  was  meagre.  Our  friend, 
who  has  travelled  much  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
thinks  the  show  of  Turkeys  beats  anything  he  ever  saw 
before;  Peacocks  and  Guinea  hens,  Bremen,  Afric.an, 
and  Chinese  Geese;  ducks  of  all  kinds,  grouse,  rabbits, 
Ac.  Ac.,  were  all  there  in  rich  abundance.  We  regret 
that  we  were  unable  to  attend. 

Profits  of  Poultry. 

Mr.  David  Depew,  of  AVashtenaw  Co.,  is  reported 
va  The  Michigan  Farmer,  to  have  kept  during  the 
past  season  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  hens,  from 
which  he  has  had  twelve  hundred  and  seventy  dozen 
eggs,  which  have  averaged  ten  and  a  fourth  cents  per 
dozen,  making  the  yield  of  each  hen,  in  eggs  alone, 
seventy-eight  cents.  The  average  number  of  eggs  for 
each  hen  is  ninety-two.  The  feed  of  the  hens  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  change,  or  a  mixture  of  oats,  com,  barley 
and  milk -feed. 

In  estimating  the  profits  of  poultry,  the  guano  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  droppings  of  the  roost,  should 
always  be  taken  into  account  If  something  be  add¬ 
ed  to  the  above  on  this  account,  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  cents  deducted  for  the  feed  of  each  hen,  there 
will  remain  a  profit  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  on 
value  invested.  AVhat  rural  business  is  more  profita¬ 
ble?  — * — 

To  Destroy  Grasshoppers. 

Me.ssrs.  Editors — Your  correspondent  who  inquires 
for  a  mode  to  prevent  grasshoppers  from  destroying  the 
foliage  of  his  young  fruit  trees,  vines,  Ac.,  in.ay  find  an 
easy,  safe  and  sure,  and  at  the  same  time  profitable 
one,  if  he  will  just  put  two  or  three  old  hen  turkeys 
with  their  broods  of  young  in  the  infested  enclosure. 
The  young  turkeys  are  very  ftuid  of  grasshoppers,  and 
soon  become  dextrous  in  capturing  them,  upon  which 
they  grow  and  fatten  rapidly. 

I  have  known  an  old  hen  with  thirteen  young  ones 
the  ])ast  .season  when  grasshopijers  were  unusimlly  nu- 
iiuwous,  that  kept  a  fuo  acre  lot  well  cleared  <T  them. 
R'-.vpecifully,  .1.  C.  J.  Richfield  Spa,  Nov.  27,  135-i, 
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Short-Horn  Bull  Calf  Schenandoah. 


The  above  "be fiutiful  Short-hom  bull  calf,  bred  by,  and  the  property  of  Col,  J.  M.  Sherwooo,  of  Auburn,  N. 
Y.,  was  calved  27th  Dec.,  18.a3.  Color,  roan.  Got  by  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge,  .5941,  Dam  Red  Rose  4th,  by 

Earl  of  Chatham,  10,176. — ^ — -  Red  Rose  2d,  by  Napier,  6233. - Tube  Rose,  by  South  Durham,  52S1- 

- —Rose  Ann,  by  Belerophnn,  3119. - Rosette,  by  Belvidere,  1706. - Red  Rose,  by  Waterloo) 

2816, - Moss  Rose,  by  Barron,  58. - Angelina,  by  Phenomenon,  491.  — —  Anna  Boleyn,  by  Favor_ 

ite,  252. - -  Princess,  by  Favorite,  252. - (Bred  by  R.  Collin.s,)  by  Favorite,  252. - -  Hubbuck,  319. 

- Snodcn’s  Bull,  612. - Masterman’s  Bull,  422. - Harrison’s  Bull,  669. - bought  of  Mr. 

Pickering,  of  Sedgefield  Hall,  by  Mr.  Hall. 


Diseases  of  Animals  often  Caused  by  Mismanagement. 

One  can  hardly  spend  a  few  hours  on  a  well  traveled 
road,  or  in  a  village  thronged  with  teams,  without  wit¬ 
nessing  such  treatment  or  rather  mis-treatment  of  ani¬ 
mals  as  must  result  in  producing  great  discomfort  and 
suffering,  if  not  actual  disesrse.  For  want  of  judgment 
or  want  of  consideration  and  proper  feelings,  there  is 
everywhere  to  be  seen  0[uite  a  painful  amount  of  neg¬ 
ligent,  improper  and  cruel  treatment  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  Perhaps  veterinary  practitioners  more  frequent¬ 
ly  see  cases  of  disease  from  such  treatment  than  from 
all  other  causes  combined.  A  great  many  of  the  cases 
of  disease  to  which  they  are  called,  have  their  origin 
in  some  kind  of  mismanagement,  and  might  bo  avoided 
by  the  use  of  a  little  more  judgment,  or  a  little  more 
kind  consideration  in  feeding,  housing,  Ac. 

We  have  been  reminded  of  many  cases  of  cruelty 
and  mismanagement,  by  re.ading  a  paper  by  a  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  and 
Ag.  Society.  It  is  there  stated  that  animals  get  dis- 
e.ased  with  treatment  usually  considered  good,  as  well 
as  from  that  which  all  would  pronounce  cruel  or  bad. 
The  system  of  fattening  cattle,  though  it  accomplishes 
I  seemingly  well  the  object  in  view,  is  yet  decidedly  un- 
I  friendly  to  good  health  or  soundness  of  constitution. 

Scarcely  a  single  high-fed  ox  can  be  found  which  is 
K  perfectly  free  from  disease  of  the  liver,  or  other  inter- 
S  nal  organs.  A  perverted  taste  in  those  given  to  epicu- 

. -  -  — - 


rean  indulgences  in  this  way,  brings  upon  its  votary 
its  own  punishment ;  for  while  to  gratify  his  artificial 
taste,  he  calls  for  a  treatment  of  animals  which  makes 
them  diseased,  he  must  more  or  less  suffer  in  health  for 
eating  the  flesh  of  an  unsound  and  unhealthy  crea¬ 
ture. 

But  it  is  to  diseases  from  a  different  source  that  we 
would  call  the  attention  of  those  who  would  not  know¬ 
ingly  or  willingly  tibat  an}'  of  (heir  animals  ill  or  im¬ 
properly.  The  horse  is  usually  the  greatest  sufferer 
from  mismanagement.  Irregularity  in  feeding  i.s  one 
of  the  most  common  causes  of  injury  to  the  health  and 
long  life  of  a  horse.  If  horses  were  fed  as  regularly 
as  their  masters,  there  would  be  fewer  cases  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  disease  and  death.  But  nothing  short  of  much 
suffering  or  actual  disease  can  come  of  driving  a  hor.se 
a  long  journey,  and  then  letting  him  eat  at  his  will  of 
hay  or  grass  as  the  season  may  be.  We  have  known 
one  valuable  horse  killed  in  this  way,  on  account  of  the 
penuriousness  of  its  driver,  who  drove  it  a  long  journey 
without  resting  or  bating.  Its  supper  overloaded  its 
stomach,  and  tasked  beyond  their  ability  its  digestive 
powers  in  the  jaded  and  exhausted  condition  in  which 
the  day’s  hard  work  had  left  it,  and  an  attack  of  colic 
and  acute  indigestion,  resulting  in  death,  was  the  con¬ 
sequence.  There  is  more  danger  of  such  diseases  from 
green  succulent  food  than  from  dry.  There  is  alway.s 
danger  in  allowing  a  hungry  or  over-worked  horse  lo 
partake  freely  of  grass,  clover  or  roots.  If 
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tive  powers  are  not  competent  to  dispose  of  such  food, 
a  fit  of  indigestion  will  follow,  with  more  or  less  of  the 
following  symptoms  in  a  greater  or  milder  degree  : 
Turning  round  the  nose  to  the  sides,  heaving  at  the 
flanks  ;  lying  down  and  immediately  getting  up  again, 
or  attempting  to  roll  when  down  ;  distention  or  bloating ; 
a  look  of  agony  ;  debility  or  staggers. 

A  horse  with  its  stomach  full  of  green  food  should 
not  be  driven  fast  or  put  to  hard  work,  else  similar 
symptons  to  those  just  mentioned  will  be  apt  to  super¬ 
vene.  A  horse  so  fed  and  driven  is  liable  to  be  taken 
with  great  distress,  quick  breathing,  and  distention  of 
the  abdomen,  inclining  it  to  lie  down  if  not  prevented. 
The  following  case  is  reported  in  illustration  in  the 
Transactions  referred  to.  In  July  last  year,  one  of  the 
horses  belonging  to  a  medical  gentleman  of  extensive 
practice  was  suppered  on  green  food  about  eight  o’clock, 
and  in  about  an  hour  after  was  suddenly  required  to 
perform  a  rapid  journey.  He  very  soon  showed  symp¬ 
tons  of  distress,  but  was  obliged  to  proceed.  He  was 
driven  home  in  less  than  three  hours,  and  was  then 
suffering  from  paroxysms  of  agonizing  pain,  with  pro¬ 
fuse  perspiration  and  a  depressed  pulse.  A  solution  of 
some  opium  in  four  ounces  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre, 
with  some  decoction  of  aloes  was  given  him.  This 
gave  temporary  relief;  but  soon  the  symptons  returned 
with  increased  violence.  A  drench  of  the  same  nature 
and  strength  was  given  and  blood  abstracted.  This 
was  followed  by  relief,  but  had  to  be  repeated  in  a  few 
hours.  After  the  third  dose  the  hor.«e  got  well,  but  was 
very  weak  for  about  a  week.  There  have  been  cases 
so  severe,  of  this  kind,  as  to  cause  rupture  of  the  sto¬ 
mach,  the  contents  being  found  scattered  all  over  the 
bowels.  We  may  return  to  this  subject. 

The  Best  Breed  of  Cows. 


Messrs.  Editors — In  the  January  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  I  notice  a  com¬ 
munication  from  J.  W ELLS  of  Norwich,  Chenango 
County,  in  which  he  says — “I  dou^t  very  much  whe¬ 
ther  there  has  ever  been  any  better  breed  of  cattle 
either  for  beef  or  milking  than  the  native  red  cattle. 
It  is  keeping  that  makes  the  cattle." 

The  surprise  which  the  above  extract  is  calculated  to 
produce  is  very  much  mitigated  by  the  sentence  which 

follows  it :  “  There  is  not  much  attention  paid  to  sci¬ 

entific  farming.” 

Where  attention  has  been  given  to  scientific  farming 
it  has  long  since  been  ascertained  that  there  is  a  vast 
diflference  in  breeds  of  cattle.  If  this  were  not  so,  why 
do  wo  see  so  great  a  difference  in  different  anim.als  un" 
der  the  same  treatment  1  I  have  now  three  steers  one 
year  old  last  spring.  One  is  one  half,  one  is  five  eights, 
and  the  other  is  three  fourths  Short  Horn.  They  have 
been  kept  together  and  have  fared  precisely  alike,  and 
all  are  good  animals  though  neither  is  red.  In  size, 
condition,  and  qualify,  they  grade  as  in  Short  Horn 
blond,  and  good  judges  think  the  best  one  will  now 
die.ss  800  lbs.  Their  feed  now  is  cornstalks,  straw, 
and  three  quarts  each  of  corn  meal  daily.  Until  mid¬ 
dle  of  Nov.  they  hud  grass  only. 


Several  years  since  I  fed  30  steers  through  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  spring  sold  them  for  the  New-York  mar¬ 
ket.  About  three  fourths  of  them  were  choice  “  na¬ 
tive  red  cattle  ”  and  one  fourth  were  grade  Short  Horn 
but  of  coarse  quality.  The  30  steers  were  fed  the  same 
quantity  of  meal  each,  and  in  other  respects  fared  pre¬ 
cisely  alike,  yet  the  gain  was  at  least  as  three  to  two 
in  favor  of  Short  Horns,  though  they  were  not  red. 

Some  families  of  Short  Horns  do  not  excel  as  milk¬ 
ers,  and  this  also  is  true  of  the  “native  red  cattle.” 
Other  families  of  Short  Horns  do  excel  as  milkers,  and 
as  a  whole  breed  they  are  believed  to  be  unrivaled  by 
the  “native  red  cattle,”  while  for  beef  they  are  second 
to  none,  and  those  best  acquainted  with  them  believe 
no  other  breed  equals  them  for  milking  qualities. 

A  few  instances  are  here  given  of  the  milking  quali¬ 
ties  of  thorough  bred  Short  Horns  : 

Ruby,  now  owned  by  S.  P.  Chapman,  of  Madison  Co. 
on  grsiss  feed  only  gave  1009J  lbs  milk  in  twenty  days, 
from  which  40J  lbs.  butter  was  made.  Transactions 
for  185U  page  36. 

Appolonia  averaged  24  to  30  quarts  daily  for  weeks 
in  succe.ssion  on  grass,  and  did  not  dry  until  calving 
unle.-s  forced. — A.  H.  B.  page  145. 

Blanche  on  grass  gave  12  qts.  milk,  3  times  each  day. 
For  6  successive  weeks,  averaged  14j  lbs  butter. — A. 
H.  B.  page  149. 

Ludy  Althorp  gave  30  quarts  daily  for  months  in 
succession,  5  quaits  of  which  yielded  oz. — A.  H.  B. 
page  163. 

Lucilla  g.ave  337  lbs  milk  in  one  week  on  grass  only, 
which  yielded  15  lbs.  3  oz.  butter. — A.  H.  B.  page  198. 

Miss  Lawrence  gave  34  qts.  rich  milk  daily  on  grass. 
— A.  H.  B.  page  205. 

Splendor  averaged  28  qts  for  3  months  on  grass  only. 
— A.  H.  B.  page  229. 

Susan  gave  32  to  36  quarts  daily  on  grass  only.  A. 
H.  B  ,  page  232. 

Young  Willey  yielded  12  lbs.  butter  weekly  on  grass. 
A.  H.  B.,  Page  238. 

These  examples  might  be  multiplied  to  an  almost 
indefinite  extent,  but  I  forbear  for  this  article  is  now 
much  longer  than  I  intended  to  make  it.  E.  Marks. 
Fairmount,  Jan.  15,  1855. 

Produce  of  Seed  altered  by  Age. 

The  practice  of  sowing  old  seeds  of  cucumber  and 
melon  in  preference  to  new,  (.see  Co.  Gent.  vol.  4,  p. 
379,)  is  a  very  general  one  among  the  gardeners  of 
England.  There  is  certainly  a  very  marked  difference 
in  the  growth  from  new  and  old  seed — the  former  pro¬ 
ducing  strong  vigorous  growth,  consequently  late  in 
fruiting,  while  the  old  seed  is  proverbial  among  the 
“clan,”  for  early  and  free  productiveness.  It  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  for  a  gardener  to  have  .seed,s  of  his 
own  saving  from  some  favorite  sort,  from  six  to  eight 
years.  AVhere  so  much  winter  forcing  of  these  two 
plants  is  carried  on,  and  often  by  the  fermentation  of 
manure  alone,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have 
sorts  or  seed  highly  productive. 

Balsam  and  cockscomb  too,  are  undoubtedly  better, 
that  is.  the  balsams  more  double,  and  the  comb  finer 
from  old  than  now  seed.  The  almost  spontaneous  pro¬ 
duction  in  tlii.s  country,  of  the  things  mentioned  here, 
is  probably  the  cause  why  they  receive  so  little  atten¬ 
tion,  while  in  England  the  whole  of  them  require  a 
groat  deal  of  care  to  bring  to  perfection.  E.  S. 
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Pruning  the  Grape. 

A  correspondent  at  Southeast,  N.  Y.,  requests  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  pruning  of  the  grape.  He  adds,  “  I  do  not 
trim  on  the  renewal  system,  and  I  find  that  this  year’s 
shoots  that  are  to  be  next  year’s  bearers,  if  kept  with¬ 
out  any  trimming,  fling  out  such  a  profusion  of  side- 
shoots  that  they  become  altogether  too  thick ;  and  by 
trimming  them  off,  the  bud  which  should  be  left  to 
grow  next  spring,  will  grow  this  summer  and  produce 
a  crop  of  grapes.  I  had  grapes  on  such  vines  this 
year  that  were  about  full  grown  when  frost  came.  I 
cannot  keep  the  vines  thin  enough  without  taking  off 
the  side-shoots.  I  also  wish  to  ask  whether,  in  grafting 
the  vine,  if  we  have  little  vines  up,  shall  we  graft  them, 
and  then  set  them  out  as  we  do  .root-grafted  apple  trees, 
or  must  they  be  cut  off  below  the  surface  and  be  graft¬ 
ed  when  they  are  growing  1’ 


for  the  perfection  of  the  fruit.  These  two  facts  must 
be  always  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  would  raise  the 
best  grapes.  These  being  understood,  we  now  proceed 
to  the  details  of  pruning. 

First  Year.  When  a  vine  is  first  procured  from 
the  nursery  in  spring,  it  is  usually  furnished  with  seve¬ 
ral  irregular  shoots  of  the  previous  summer’s  growth, 
resembling  Fig.  2.  These  should  be  all  closely  pruned 


i 


Fis 


'V, 

3. — The  same,  pruned, 
when  set  out. 


Ft  1 — Portion  of  a  gr.ape  vine  in  hearing-,  representing  the  bear 
ing  branches,  from  the  sides  of  a  last  year’s  vine. 

In  eompliance  with  the  request  of  our  correspondent, 
and  in  reply  to  frequent  inquiries,  we  furnish  a  few 
hints  on  pruning  the  grape,  which  we  shall  endeavor 
to  make  sufficiently  plain  by  reference  to  figures,  that 
inexperienced  cultivators  may  easily  understand  them. 

A  well-pruned  vine  will  not  only  produce  earlier  fruit, 
but  it  will  be  larger,  and  incomparably  superior  than 
on  one  left  to  straggle  without  eare. 

There  are  two  leading  principles  that  should  be  al¬ 
ways  observed  in  pruning  the  grape,  whatever  may  be 
the  particular  mode  adopted.  The  first  is,  that  the 
vine  always  bears  its  fruit  on  the  present  year’s 
shoots,  which  have  sprung  from  buds  on  the  previous 
year’s  growth,  (Fig.  1.)  Secondly,  that  the  full  growth 
and  perfect  ripening  of  the  fruit  depends  wholly  on 
healthy,  well  developed  leaves,  which  supply  food  to 
the  forming  berries,  and  hence  the  growth  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  so  thick  that  the  leaves  cannot  pro¬ 
perly  develope  themselves,  nor  should  the  vines  be 
trimmed  so  closely  that  there  shall  not  be  leaves  enough 


Fig.  2 — Vine  as  oblaiiied  from 
nursery, with  slraggl  ing  shoots. 

to  the  older  wood,  leaving  only  the  strongest,  and  this 
should  be  cut  back  so  os  to  leave  but  two  or  three  buds. 
Fig.  3.  These  buds  will  grow,  and  when  only  a  few 
inches  in  length,  the  strongest  shoot  mu.st  be  select¬ 
ed,  and  the  others  rubbed  off.  This  single  shoot  is 
allowed  to  grow  till  about  the  first  of  autumn.  Af¬ 
ter  this  period,  the  now  leaves  and  wood  that  are 
formed,  cannot  mature  perfectly,  and  their  growth 
will  be  in  some  degree  at  the  expense  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  forming  in  the  previous  portion  of  the  shoot_ 
Its  growth  should  be  therefore  stopped  by  pinching 
off  the  end.  This  will  assist  in  maturing  and 
strengthening  the  vine.  Any  side-shootS  that  ap¬ 
pear  during  the  summer,  or  any  smaller  shoots  that 
happen  to  spring  up  from  the  stump,,  should  be  kept 
rubbed  off  as  fast  as  they  appear,'  as  they  with¬ 
draw  and  divide  the  nourishment  received  from 
the  roots. 

Second  Year.  The  single  strong  shoot  made  the 
first  year,  (fig.  4.)  should  be  cut  down  to  three  or 
four  buds,  only  two  shoots  from  which  should  be 
allowed  to  grow,  the  others  being  rubbed  off,  and 
the  lateral  shoots,  should  any  appear,  being  remov¬ 
ed  as  already  described.  The  autumnal  shortening 
of  the  two  shoots  as  above  stated  is  also  necessary. 
The  judgment  of  the  cultivator  will  teach  him, 
that  if  the  tranplanted  vine  is  small  or  weak  the  first 
year,  and  makes  but  a  few  feet  growth,  the  same  first 
year’s  process  must  be  gone  over  again  the  second 


Fig.  4 — Growth  at  end  of  firstl  Fig.  5 — Growth  at  end  of  .sec- 
.suinrner  from  setting  out.  load  summer  from  setting  out. 

year,  until  the  vine  becomes  strong  enough  to  send  up 
a  shoot  at  least  some  nine  or  ten  feet  in  length,  when 
the  “  second  year’s  ”  operation  may  be  commenced 
upon  it.  Any  fruit  which  sets  should  be  removed,  as 
the  vine  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  bear  and  support 
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a  vigorous  growth  at  the  same  time. 

Third  Year.  The  two  shoots  made 
during  the  second  year,  (fig..  5)  are 
now  extended  each  way  horizontally, 
and  fiistoned  to  the  newly  erected 
trellis.  This  may  be  done  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  or  early  in  the 
spring  of  the  third.  These  horizontal 
branches,  termed  arms,  are  to  be  cut 
back  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  leave- 
two  good  buds  on  each,  so  that  four 
shoots,  two  on  each  side,  may  spring 
up  from  them  ;  the  same  care  as  for¬ 
merly  being  observed  to  remove  suck¬ 
ers  or  supernumerary  shoots  and  side 
branches,  and  to  give  the  autumn  short¬ 
ening.  None  of  the  fruit  bunches  o’’  system- 


should  be  allowed  to  remain.  The  four 


the  dark  vines,  the  present  year’s  bearers — die  dotted  ones,  growing  tliis  year,  tiv 

bearing  next. 


shoots  as  they  advance  in  growth,  should  be  tied  to  the 
trellis,  in  the  position  that  the  figure  represents 


f  ig.  6 — Growth  at  end  of  third  summer  from  setting  out. 

Fourth  Year.  Two  shoO'ts  or  canes  are  suffered  to 
remain  in  their  position  upon  the  trellis,  merely  cutting 
them  down  to  three  or  four  feet.  They  will  throw  out 
from  each  bud  side-shoots,  which  are  the  fruit-bearers, 
and  on  each  of  these  spurs  one  or  two  bunches  of  grapes 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  and  ripen  j  the  ends  of  these 
spurs  or  side-shoots  being  pinched  off,  as  shown  at  c. 
Fig.  1.  All  other  bunches  should  be  rubbed  off  as  soon 
as  they  form.  The  other  two  or  outer  shoots,  should, 
early  in  the  same  spring,  (or  late  the  previous  autumn,) 
be  laid  down  horizontally  so  as  to  form  an  extension  or 
continuation  of  the  arms;  and  at  the  same  time  be 
shortened  to  within  about  two  feet  of  the  ends  of  the 
previous  arma  Two  buds  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
on  each  of  these  horizontal  portions,  one  of  which  is  to 
be  trained  up  on  the  trellis  for  another  bearing  branch, 
and  the  other  to  serve  for  a  continuation  of  the  arms, 
as  before,  no  bunches  being  allowed  to  grow  on  them. 
In  this  way,  two  new  bearing  sboots  are  added  ye.arly, 
until  the  entire  space  intended  for  the  vine  on  the  trel¬ 
lis  is  filled. 

We  have  already  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  the 
previous  paragraph,  that  the  two  upright  shoots  are 
cut  down  to  three  or  four  feet.  A  bud  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  at  their  upper  ends,  from  which  all 
bunches  are  to  be  removed,  so  that  they  may  serve  to 
extend  their  length  upwards,  till  the  full  height  of  the 
irellis  is  attained. 

There  are  two  modes  of  treating  vines  trained  in 
this  way.  One  is  what  is  termed  spur-pru7iing,  and 


the  other  the  long-cane  or  renewal  system.  Theoreti¬ 
cally  speaking,  there  is  but  little  difference  between 
them,  but  they  are  quite  different  in  practice.  We 
have  already  remarked  that  the  bunches  are  borne  on 
the  present  season’s  shoots.  In  spur-pruning",  these 
shoots  are  thrown  out  yearly  from  the  sides  of  a  per¬ 
manent  upright  shoot,  and  are  cut  back  yearly,  for 
new  ones  to  spring  out  from  the  buds  left  at  their  base 
in  pruning. 

In  the  long-cane  or  renewal  system,  every  alternate 
stem  is  cut  wholly  down  to  the  horizontal  arm ;  so  that, 
while  last  year’s  upright  shoot  is  furnishing  a  crop  of 
grapes  this  year, — this  year’s  shoot  is  growing  (free 
from  all  bunches,)  for  a  similar  crop  for  next  year 
No  shoot,  therefore,  remains  above  the  arms  longer 
than  two  years. 

Spur-pruning  is  best  adapted  to  slowly  growing  sorts, 
(chiefly  exotics)  which  cannot  produce  a  full-length 
branch  in  one  year.  The  renewal  system  is  best  for 
the  most  vigorous  American  varietie.s,,  which  will  grow 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  a  year.  Fig.  7  exhibits  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  vine  trained  to  a  trellis,  and  treated  on  the 
renewal  system,  the  dark  shoots  being  the  present  sea¬ 
son’s  bearers,  and  the  dotted  lines  showing  the  growth 
of  the  canes  for  bearers  next  year,  while  new  ones  are 
growing  in  the  places  of  this  year’s  bearers. 

Summer  pruning,  which  consists  in  the  remoo'al  of 
all  supernumerary  shoots  and  bunches  as  fust  as  they 
appear,  and  in  pinching  off  the  ends  of  bearing  shoots, 
after  enough  leaves  have  formed,  is  of  great  conse¬ 
quence.  Vines  left  to  themselves,  even  after  a  thorough 
spring  pruning,  soon  have  such  a  profusion  of  leaves 
and  branches,  that  none  can  perfectly  develupe  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  fruit  is  consequently  small,  the  bunches 
meagre,  and  the  ripening  late.  Thesumm&r  pinching 
of  the  ends  of  the  bearing  shoots,  should  be  cautiously 
done,  and  not  before  the  grapes  are  about  half  grown  ; 
four  or  five  leaves  at  le.ast  should  be  left  on  every  one, 
above  the  last  bunch,  and  never  more  than  two  bunches 
be  allowed  on  each  bearing  shoot. 

Tlie  old  vine  should  never  be  allowed  to  rise  a  foot 
from  the  ground— the  lower  it  is  kept,  the  easier  the 
vino  will  be  managed,  and  the  freer  it  may  be  kept 
from  suckers.  Some  of  the  best  cultivators  bury  the 
old  stump  beneath  the  soil. 

The  preceding,  will,  we  bope,  fully  answer  alt  the 
inquiries  of  our  correspondent,  and  prove  useful  to  be¬ 
ginners  generally.  AVe  are  not  aware  of  any  experi¬ 
ments  in  root-grafting  the  grape  out  of  ground— its 
success  can  be  only  proved  by  actual  trial. 
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Bones  as  a  Fertilizer. 


Mr.  C.  D.  Hopkins  of  Salisbury  Center,  Herkimer 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  us  that,  “from  reflection  and  a  h:isty 
estimate,  I  doubt  not  that  there  is,  in  this  single  town 
of  Salisbury,  not  less  than  50,0(X)  lbs.  of  bones  left  to 
waste  and  bleach  in  the  open  air  every  year.  I  made 
an  tmsuccessfitl  attempt  to  dissolve  some  of  these  bones 
in  sulphuric  acid,  according  to  the  method  described  by 
Professor  Norton.  I  should  be  glad  of  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  how  they  may  be  decomposed,  the  best  mill 
for  grinding,  Ac.”  Several  of  our  correspondents  ask 
similar  questions,  especially  in  regard  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  home  made  superphosphate  of  lime.  We  will 
endeavor  to  answer  these  inquiries  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  ;  premising  that  the  subject  is  one  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  on  which  science  has  thrown  much  light,  but 
which  is  still  surrounded  with  many  pr.actical  difficul¬ 
ties.  • 

The  value  of  bones  depends  on  the  phosphate  of  lime 
and  gelatine  which  they  contain.  If  we  burn  bones 
the  gelatine  is  driven  off,  while  the  phosphate  of  lime 
remains  as  ashes.  Dry  bones  contain,  in  100  lbs.,  about 
50  lbs.  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  gelatine  equal  to 
about  5  lbs.  of  ammonia.  The  commercial  value  of 
the  former  is  about  one  cent  per  pound  ;  of  the  latter, 
twelve  cents  per  pound.  This  would  make  100  lbs.  of 
bones  worth  $1.10  ; — the  phosphate  of  lime  being 
worth  50  cents,  and  the  gelatine  60  cents.  In  burning, 
therefore,  we  destroy  more  than  half  the  value  of  the 
bones. 

The  great  question  is,  how  can  bones  be  applied  so 
that  the  phosphate  and  the  gelatine  shall  be  both  re¬ 
tained.  Plow  them  in  whole,  is  the  first  plan  that  sug¬ 
gests  itself.  This  certainly  retains  in  the  soil  all  the 
virtue  there  is  in  the  bones,  but  they  are  so  slow  to  de¬ 
compose  and  give  up  their  fertilizing  matter,  that  little 
or  no  immediate  benefit  is  derived  from  their  applica¬ 
tion.  Place  them  in  moist  unlesched  wood  ashes,  or  in 
horse  dung  or  other  fermenting  material,  and  they  will 
decompose  and  fall  to  pieces,  is  another  recommenda¬ 
tion.  This  plan  has  had  many  able  advocates.  It  has 
doubtless  in  many  eases  proved  effectual.  There  is, 
however,  this  objection  to  it,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  ammonia  formed  during  the  decomposition  of  the 
bones  escapes ;  and  if,  in  order  to  retain  the  ammonia, 
we  surround  the  heap  with  loam,  peat,  Ac.,  fermenta¬ 
tion  proceeds  so  tardily,  from  lack  of  air,  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  but  half  accomplished.  Better,  however,  treat 
bones  in  this  way,  than  allow  them  to  lie  bleaching  in 
the  summer  sun,  an  eyesore  to  every  passer  by. 

Phosphate  of  lime  as  found  in  bones  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and,  as  plants  can  take  up  their  foo<l  only  in  so¬ 
lution,  it  is  very  desirable  that  this  insoluble  phosphate 
should  be  converted  into  a  soluble  phosphate.  This  can 
be  Jone  simply  by  the  addition  of  the  proper  quantity 
of  sulphuric  aeid  and  water  to  the  insoluble  phosphate 
of  the  bones.  The  value  of  this  change  may  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  consideration  of  the  fact  that,  while  the 
insoluble  phosphate  sells  in  London  for  less  than  one 


cent  per  lb.  the  soluble  phosphate  sells  readily,  as  a 
manure  for  turnips,  at  eight  cents  per  lb. 

Knowing  the  increased  value  of  the  soluble  phos¬ 
phate,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  reducing  bones  to  a 
powder,  many  scientific  men  have  recommended  farm¬ 
ers  to  dissolve  whole  bones  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus 
“  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.”  We  have  experi¬ 
mented  not  a  little  on  this  subject,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
make  a  good  superphosphate  of  lime  from  whole 
bones.  We  have  used  twice  the  quantity  of  acid  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  conversion  of  the  phosphate  into  super¬ 
phosphate,  and  allowed  it  to  act  on  the  bones  for  sever¬ 
al  months,  yet  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
bones  was  decomposed.  Equally  unsuccessful,  too, 
have  we  been  in  dissolving  coarsely  crushed  bones. 
The  aeid  it  is  true  decomposed  the  outside  portions  of 
the  bone  but  left  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  bones 
untouched.  We  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  superphosphate  of  lime  without  grinding 
the  bones  quite  fine  before  mixing  them  with  the 
aeid. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  while  bones  may  be 
disintegrated  by  moist,  unleached  wood  ashes,  or  by 
fermentation,  the  only  method  ol  obtaining  all  their 
fertilizing  properties  is  by  grinding.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  discountenance  experiments  having  for  their 
object  the  decomposition  of  whole  bones,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  could  wish  that  some  of  the  intelligence, 
ingenuity  and  skill, which  have  hitherto  been  unsuccess¬ 
fully  employed  in  this  matter,  were  turned  to  devise  a 
cheap  and  efficacious  bone-mill,  and  that  one  was 
erected  in  every  town  of  the  country. 

Having  the  bone  dust,  how  should  it  be  used  1  •• 
Should  it  be  converted  into  superphosphate,  or  sown  on 
the  land  as  it  is  1  We  have  thought  much  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  are  inclined  to  think  that,  except  in  the 
neighborhood  of  large  cities,  where  sulphuric  acid  can 
be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  rate,  say  two  cents  per  lb. 
it  will  generally  be  cheapest  in  the  end  to  apply  the 
bone  dust  without  mixture  with  acid.  For  wheat,  we 
are  fully  satisfied  it  will  not  pay  to  decompose  the 
bones  with  aeid,  and  on  grass  lands,  from  the  experi¬ 
ments  we  have  made  on  the  subject,  we  conclude  it  is 
of  doubtful  economy.  For  turnips  and  other  root  crops, 
except  potatoes,  no  manure  has  such  a  beneficial  eflect 
as  good  home-made  superphosphate  of  lime  drilled  in 
with  the  seed.  If  sown  broad  cast  its  effects  are  not  so 
marked. 

With  fine  bone  dust  no  farmer  need  have  any  trouble 
in  making  superphosphate.  We  have  succeeded  best 
as  follows  :  Take  a  large  tub  or  end  of  a  cask,  place 
in  it  the  quantity  of  bone  dust  that  can  be  best  worked 
at  a  time,  say  60  lbs ,  add  water  sufficient  to  wet  all  the 
bone  dust,  say  40  lbs.,  and  be  careful  that  all  the  dust 
is  moistened.  Then  pour  on  sulphuric  aeid  equal  to 
full  one  third  the  weight  of  the  bone  dust,  say  20  to  25 
lbs.  (sp.  gr.  1.70.)  The  mass  should  be  friskly  stirred 
as  soon  as  the  acid  is  added.  When  it  is  well  mi.xed, 
throw  the  semi-fluid  mass  in  a  heap  on  to  a  wooden 


floor,  and  repeat  the  process  till  the  whole  is  done. 
The  larger  the  heap  the  better,  as  the  heat  generated 
during  the  process  materially  assists  the  acid  in  decom¬ 
posing  the  bones. 

A  tolerably  good  superphosphate  may  also  be  made 
with  less  labor,  by  placing  all  the  bone  dust  at  once  in 
a  heap  on  a  wooden  floor,  adding  the  proper  quantity 
of  water,  and  turning  over  the  heap  till  all  the  dust  is 
moistened,  and  then  apply  the  sulphuric  acid  in  small 
quantities,  repeatedly  shoveling  over  the  heap,  and 
adding  the  acid  till  the  proper  proportion  is  used.  The 
longer  the  superphosphate  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
heap  the  better. 

Superphosphate  so  made  will  be  too  moist  for  trans¬ 
portation,  and  cannot  be  sown  to  advantage  without 
admixture  with  some  absorbent  substance.  In  England, 
burnt  clay,  refuse  charcoal  dust,  coal  ashes,  dried  peat, 
or  even  sawdust,  is  used  for  this  purpose.  Whatever  is 
used,  be  very  careful  that  it  does  not  contain  an  alkali, 
or  alkaline  earth,  as  this  would  materially  injure  the 
mixture.  Unleached  wood  ashes  and  lime,  must  on  no 
account  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  They  would 
neutralize  the  acid,  and  re-convert  the  soluble  super¬ 
phosphate  into  the  insoluble  phosphate,  and  thus  undo 
what  had  been  done  at  considerable  expense.  We  hope 
yet  to  see  the  day  when  a  good  superphosphate  of  lime 
can  be  purchased  in  all  our  cities  at  a  reasonable  price, 
when  a  liquid  manure  drill  shall  be  considered  a  ne¬ 
cessary  in  every  town,  and  when  superphosphate  shall 
be  applied  in  a  liquid  state  to  several  acres  of  root 
crops  on  every  farm. 

A  Vermont  Corn  Crop. 

The  following  statement,  furnished  to  the  Committee 
on  Farm  Crops,  at  the  late  winter  meeting  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Ag.  Society,  and  on  which  the  flrst  prize 
for  Indian  corn  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Colbuhne,  has 
been  sent  to  us  for  publication  : 

Gemtlemeh — I  present  you  the  proof  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  corn  grown  upon  one  acre  the  past  season,  tiz. 
113j  bushels,  weighing  59i  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  cobs, 
12i  lbs.  I  also  present  you  a  sample  of  the  corn,  a 
variety  of  the  8,  10  and  12  rowed  mixed,  a  deep  ker¬ 
nel  and  small  cob,  now  designated  as  the  Skitchawang 
corn. 

The  soil  on  which  it  grew  is  alluvial,  near  the  Con¬ 
necticut  river;  was  broken  up  in  1952,  and  sowed  with 
oats.  In  1853,  manured  with  hog-yard  and  compost, 
spread  broadcast,  50  ox  cart  loads  to  the  acre  :  plowed 
10  inches  deep,  and  planted  with  corn  ;  the  result,  105 
bushels  to  the  acre.  This  was  a  field  of  7|  acres,  for 
which  I  received  your  first  premium  last  year. 

Three  acres  of  this  field  were  last  spring  again  ma¬ 
nured  with  coarse  barn-yard  and  stable  manure,  about 
40  loads  to  the  acre,  spread  as  the  year  previous,  and 
plowed  12  inches  deep,  thoroughly  harrowed,  planted 
24th  M.ay,  seed  dry,  hoed  well  three  times,  ashes  and 
plaster  after  the  first  hoeing,  a  handful  to  each  hill  ; 
plaster  atone  after  the  second  hoeing,  a  table  spoonful 
to  each  hill  ;  rows  3J  feet,  hills  2J  feet  apart ;  harvested 


early  in  October.  The  cora  was  all  sound  and  well 
filled  out,  not  injured  in  the  least  by  the  severe  and 
protracted  drouth,  which  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil,  but  more  to  the  deep  plowing.  That 
part  of  this  3  acre  field  which  I  present  for  a  premium, 
is  an  acre  on  one  side  which  received  the  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  the  yield  on  this  acre  being  full  one-fburth  great¬ 
er  than  on  the  other  two  acres  which  received  the 
coarse  manure  from  sheep  yards. 

Manure  from  stables  is  stronger,  and  acts  quicker 
than  sheep  manure,  but  the  latter  seems  to  hold  in  the 
soil,  and  shows  its  effects  in  after  crops,  quite  equal  to 
cattle  manure,  and  better  than  horse  manure,  though 
none  is  so  good  as  a  hog-yard  compost.  J.  W.  Col- 
EURNE.  Springfield,  Jan.  10,  1855 

First  Year’s  Experience  in  Farming — No.  II. 

Kestoration  of  old  Meadows. — Finding  that  my 
meadows  had  been  left  without  manure* for  many  years, 
regularly  mowed,  and  afterwards  thrown  open  to  the 
adjoining  pasture  lands,  and  that  they  had  yielded  but 
scanty  crops  of  Imy,  I  looked  anxiously  for  some  sure 
mode  of  restoring  them  to  fertility.  Not  being  able  to 
collect  the  personal  experience  of  farmers  upon  this 
subject,  in  any  other  way,  the  books  which  treated  of 
the  modes  of  restoring  old  meadows,  wore  iny  resort. 
Here  I  found  many  useful  suggestions.  The  best  mode 
of  treating  them  and  the  one  which  recommended  it¬ 
self  as  the  most  sure  and  permanently  successful,  was 
plowing  up,  tilling,  manuring  and  rc-seeding.  But 
thirty  acres  of  my  farm  were  already  under  plow,  and 
it  would  greatly  add  to  the  labor  of  conducting  the  farm 
and  diminish  ray  most  needed  hay  crop,  for  a  number 

of  years,  if  this  course  were  adopted.  I  could  not  do 
this. 

If  affairs  had  come  to  this  condition  under  my  own 
management,  it  would  have  resulted  from  a  series  of 
blunders  I  should  prefer  to  remain  unknown.  For  a 
good  farmer  will  so  conduct  his  business,  as  to  be  able 
whenever  necessary,  to  plow  up  portions  of  his  mea¬ 
dows  and  still  retain  the  desired  crops,  without  much 
change  in  character  or  quantity.  But  like  many  other 
troubles  encountered  during  the  year,  I  attribute  these 
to  my  predecessors. 

Top-dressing. — Several  writers  I  consulted,  recom¬ 
mended  top  dressing.  It  seemed  to  be  a  question  not 
entirely  settled,  whether  this  dre.ssing  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  spring  or  fall.  It  was  admitted  that  many 
instances  of  success  in  applying  manure  to  meadows  in 
the  fall  had  been  known,  but  it  was  strenuously  urged 
that  a  very  large  per-centage  of  the  fertilizing  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  manure  would  e.^eapein  the  atmosphere  and 
be  lost  to  the  soil,  if  spread  over  the  land  in  the  full, 
and  left  exposed  to  the  winds  and  rains  of  winter.  Jly 
judgment  yielded  assent  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
spring  dressing,  and  I  adopted  it. 

IIow  applied. — Having  purchased  of  my  nearest 
neighbor  about  100  loads  of  well-rotted  manure,  which 
had  accumulated  by  his  cow  stable  during  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  (which  he  said  he  did  not  need,  as  his 
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farm  was  rich  enough  without  it)  and  finding  in  the 
old  barn-yard  of  my  predecessors,  another  100  loads, 

I  had  it  piled  up  in  several  large  heaps  upon  the  mea¬ 
dows  in  the  fall,  and  well  covered  over  with  sods  and 
^rth  gathered  from  the  old  pastures.  In  the  spring 
the  whole  was  thickly  spread  over  the  meadows.  The 
drag  was  then  applied,  and  afterwards  the  whole  was 
carefully  bushed  in. 

The  Kesult. — H.iving  di  ne  this  work  thoroughly, 
and  been  at  considerable  expense,  I  waited  confidently 
for  the  crop.  It  was  9tri  entire  failure!  I  do  not  think 
the  crop  was  very  much,  if  any,  increased  by  the  ap¬ 
plication.  I  did  not  get  one  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre. 

Instead  of  those  prolonged  spring  rains,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  books,  were  to  soak  the  fertilizing  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  manure  to  the  roots,  came  only  small 
showers,  followed  by  dry  weather,  which  continued 
through  the  summer.  The  g.isses  evaporated,  the  ma¬ 
nure  dried  up  and  wasted. 

Reason  for  the  Result. — I  attribute  the  failure 
of  this  experiment  to  the  fact,  that  the  manure  was  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  spring,  instead  of  the  fall.  I  am  well  sa¬ 
tisfied,  that  if  it  had  been  scattered  over  the  ground  in 
the  fall,  and  left  to  the  influences  of  the  Jail  rains  and 
the  dissolving  snows  of  winter  and  spring,  a  much  lar¬ 
ger  proportion  of  the  virtue  of  the  manure,  would  have 
found  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  enriched  the  soil. 
The  first  appearance  of  any  benefit  to  the  meadows, 
was  after  the  removal  of  the  hay  crop,  and  the  late 
rains  came  on. 

The  Season. — It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  last 
was  a  very  unfavorable  year  for  trying  such  an  expe¬ 
riment,  on  account  of  the  prolonged  dry  weather  of 
the  summer.  Some  may  have  succeeded  better  than 
I  did  even  last  year,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  ma¬ 
ny  of  your  readers  have  in  former  times,  realized  far 
better  results  from  top-dressing  in  the  spring.  From 
my  own  experience,  however,  I  must  say,  if  manure  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  meadows  at  all,  ap-ply 
it  in  the  fall.  Civis.  Utica,  Jan.  16,  1855. 

Guano  for  Corn. 

One  of  our  neighbors  let  a  piece  of  land  to  be  plant¬ 
ed  upon  shares  with  corn.  He  proposed  to  the  laborer 
to  try  an  experiment  with  guano  on  one  portion  of  the 
field — should  think  about  one-fourth — while  the  other 
portion  received  a  good  coating  of  yard  manure.  The 
field  being  well  prepared,  and  marked  out  so  as  to  show 
the  place  for  each  hill,  about  one  table  spoonful  of 
guano  was  dropped  in  each  place.  It  was  then  well 
mixed  with  the  soil  of  the  hill  with  the  hoe.  A  little 
fresh  dirt  was  then  hauled  over  the  compost  thus  made, 
and  the  corn  dropped  and  covered.  The  result  was 
such,  that  the  owner  offered  to  take  the  guanoed  por¬ 
tion  for  his  half  of  the  crop.  The  laborer  agreed  to 
his  proposition ;  and  the  owner  actually  got  more  corn 
from  his  part  than  the  laborer  did  from  the  whole  re¬ 
maining  portion  of  the  field.  This  mode  of  applying 
guano  is  slow,  but  we  think  it  amply  compensates  for 
the  extra  labor.  Wm.  E.  Cowles.  Canton,  Ct.,  Jan- 


Ipecac  and  Nitre  for  Croup. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  in  our  last,  the  non-resident 
editor  of  this  paper  states  that  he  has  used  this  remedy 
in  his  family  with  great  success  for  the  past  thirteen 
years,  and  never  in  a  single  case  out  of  many,  has  it 
failed  in  producing  immediately  the  desired  result. 
It  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  old  “  hive  syrup  ” 
in  not  producing  a  permanently  injurious  effect  on  the 
stomach.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  caution 
should  be  used  afterwards  to  avoid  catching  cold,  the 
pores  being  open  from  its  effects. 

About  twenty  grains  of  Ipecac  are  placed  in  a  two 
ounce  vial,  with  one  ounce  of  sweet  spirits  of  Nitre, 
and  well  shaken  together.  The  vial  is  then  filled  with 
water,  and  it  is  ready  for  use,  care  being  taken  to 
shake  it  up  well  just  before  pouring  out  a  dose.  One 
fourth  of  a  tea  spoonful  may  be  given  to  a  child  a  year 
for  two  old, and  twice  that  quantity  for  one  three  or  four 
years  old ;  repeating  the  dose  every  fifteen  minutes 
till  vomiting  is  produced.  This  usually  produces  im¬ 
mediate  relief,  and  in  a  few  hours,  the  disease  if  taken 
early,  entirely  passes  ofi’.  This  has  never  been  known 
to  fail  in  any  case  of  incipient  or  spurious  croup,  known 
by  the  hollow  sonorous  cough.  In  malignant  or  genu¬ 
ine  fully  formed  croup  (marked  by  the  formation  of 
the  peculiar  membrane  in  the  wind-pipe)  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  remedy  will  cure. 

Cultivation  of  Squashes. 

John  McKee  of  Bristol,  Vt.,  who  raised  the  large 
squashes  mentioned  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Country 
Gentleman,  page  330,  has  kindly  furnished  us  with 
his  method  of  cultivation,  as  follows  : 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  warm  enough  to  insure 
quick  germination,  I  dig,  on  a  southern  exposure,  holes 
two  feet  deep,  and  two  feet  apart  each  way,  excluding 
the  bottom  soil,  and  retaining  the  top.  The  holes 
should  be  filled  within  ten  inches  of  the  top  with  well 
rotted  hog  or  stable  manure ;  the  former  I  prefer.  The 
holes  should  then  bo  filled  up  with  the  top  soil  taken 
out,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  three  or  four  days  till 
the  hills  are  thoroughly  warmed  before  planting  the 
seed.  Care  should  bo  taken  to  plant  the  seeds  at  the 
proper  depth  to  insure  their  coming  up— in  a  warm, 
dry  soil  from  two  to  three  inches,  in  a  cold,  wet  soil 
from  one  to  two  inches  deep. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  appear  above  the  surface, 
place  four  brick.«,  blocks  of  wood  or  a  small  box  large 
enough  to  place  a  pane  of  window  glass  upon ;  this 

will  torce  them  along  rapidly,  and  p«»teot  them  from 
the  depredations  of  the  bugs,  &e..  They  should  bo 
watered  once  a  day,  till  large  enough  to  dispense  with 
the  covering,  being  careful  not  to  apply  cold  spring 
water,  or  at  a  time  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them. 
Morning  or  evening  should  be  set  apart  for  this.  I 
think  one  good  healthy  plant  in  the  hill  sufficient,  as 
it  will  produce  larger  squashes.  When  the  plants  be¬ 
gin  to  cover  the  grounds,  cut  off’  all  the  runners  from 
"ho  main  vine  except  two  or  three  nearest  the  root, 
as  these  will  set  first  and  produce  the  best.  Not  more 
than  one  or  two  squashes  should  be  allowed  to  grow  on 
a  vine.  Soap  suds,  or  liquid  manure,  is  an  excellent 
application  for  them  while  growing,  being  careful  not 
to  apply  it  too  strong,  or  on  the  leaves. 
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Manuring  the  Fear. 

Messrs.  Editors — We  see  it  stated  on  all  hands, 
by  Horticulturists,  that  Pears  require  “  high  cultiva¬ 
tion.”  We  have  here  a  warm  dry  loam,  with  coarse 
gravel  subsoil.  Can  you  not  in  a  few  words  give  us 
the  definition  of  this  term,  in  its  application  to  our 
soil  1  and  oblige.  A  Subcriber.  Oxford,  Mass.  Pec. 

There  is  very  little  soil  in  any  of  the  eastern  states 
that  does  not  need  manuring  for  the  successful  cultiva- 
of  the  pear.  The  size  of  the  fruit  depends  much  upon 
it,  but  the  flavor  still  more.  Some  of  the  finest  pears 
in  existence  are  nearly  worthless  with  a  poor  soil  and 
poor  cultivation. 

Farm-yard  manure  forms  the  basis  of  the  best  ferti¬ 
lizers.  We  have  found  nothing  better  than  a  compost 
made  by  depositing  successively  thin  layers  of  old-pas¬ 
ture  turf  (or  from  fence  corners,)  and  stable  manure 
in  about  equal  proportions,  with,  say  one  twentieth  of 
leached  ashes  ;  ground  bones,  night-soil,  charcoal  dust, 
lime,  street  sweepings,  Ac.  when  easily  procured,  may 
be  added  with  advantage.  It  should  lie  at  least  sever¬ 
al  weeks,  and  months  would  be  better.  The  soil  should 
be  trenched,  or  plowed  deep,  and  the  compost  mi.\ed 
thoroughly  through  it.  Liquid  manure  if  strong  enough, 
exerts  a  quick  and  powerful  efiect,  possessing,  as  it 
does,  three  advantages  over  solid  manure,  namely,  ir¬ 
rigating  as  well  as  manuring,  passing  at  once  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  roots,  and  becoming  equally  and  inti¬ 
mately  diffused  through  the  soil,  more  perfectly  than 
any  solid  can  be  intermixed.  If  too  strong,  or  too  fre¬ 
quently  or  abundantly  applied,  it  will  kill  trees. 

It  should  be  always  borne  in  mind,  that  thorough 
cultivation,  for  the  complete  destruction  of  gra.«s  and 
weeds  and  for  keeping  the  soil  loose  and  mellow,  is 
absolutely  essential,  and  that  without  it,  manure  is  of 
little  comparative  value. 

Fruit  Crop  in  Michigan. 

With  the  exception  of  some  injury  by  the  apple 
worm,  and  to  the  plum'  by  the  curculio,  this  cun  be  re¬ 
ported  as  splendid — not  to  be  surpassed  if  equalled  by 
any  country ;  of  all  varieties,  from  the  luscious  straw¬ 
berry,  to  the  delicious  peach  and  pear  and  health-im¬ 
parting  apple.  Large  quantities  of  the  latter  fruit 
have  been  shipped  the  past  season,  mostly  to  the  west, 
yielding  to  the  farmer  as  groat  a  sum,  and  a  much 
larger  profit,  than  the  surplus  wheat  crop. 

While  speaking  of  fruit,  I  wish  to  enter  my  protest 
against  the  use  of  quince  stocks  for  the  pear,  for  exten¬ 
sive  cultivation.  They  are  a  decided  failure  in  this 
region;  three-fourths  of  them  dying  out  the  first  or 
second  year,  and  hardly  any  remaining  healthy  unless 
taking  root  above  the  insertion  of  the  graft.  The  pear 
root  is  decidedly  preferable,  leaving  the  branches  as 
near  the  ground  as  possible  with  continued  high  culti¬ 
vation,  and  judicious  pruning,  and  thinning  of  the  fruit 
when  over-loaded.  Trees  often  bear  themselve.s  to 
death,  other  varieties  as  well  as  the  pear.  B.  J'.  Har¬ 
vey.  Salmagundi,  Lenawee  Co.,  Michigan. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  pear  trees  on  quince 
stocks  do  not  succeed.  A  common  one  is  deficient  cul¬ 
tivation,  or  no  cultivation  at  all ;  for  the  short  and 
thickly  set  roots  must  be  abundantly  supplied  with  en¬ 
riching  materials,  as  they  do  not,  like  other  roots,  go 
far  in  search  of  nourishment.  Another  reason  is  the 


selection  of  wrong  varieties ;  many  of  which  wilt  flou 
lish  for  a  short  time  and  then  perish,  succeeding  best 
while  young  and  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  nursery,  but 
immediately  declining  when  removed  to  the  neglected 
orchard.  A  third  reason  is  the  use  of  the  wrong  kind 
of  quince  for  stock  ;  a  very  few  varieties  will  do  well 
on  almost  any  sort ;  but  most  varieties,  even  among 
those  well  adapted  to  dwarfing,  will  sooon  fail  when  not 
worked  on  the  best  French  stocks.  How  far  these  in¬ 
fluences  may  have  operated  in  producing  the  lo.«se3 
spoken  of  by  our  correspondent,  we  can  only  know  by 
further  investigation,  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
“  three-fourths,”  would  “  die  out  the  first  or  second 
year,”  without  their  share  in  the  unfavorable  infiuences, 
when  we  remember  that  in  western  New-York,  with  a 
climate  so  similar  to  that  of  Michigan,  immense  num¬ 
bers  are  now  in  successful  cultivation,  without  a  loss, 
when  properly  managed,  of  one  in  a  thousand,  except 
where  the  epidemic  blight  strikes  them,  and  to  which 
pears  on  their  own  stocks  are  equally  liable. 

Setting  Out  Large  Trees. 

There  is  a  foolish  eagerness  with  many  persons,  to 
set  out  very  large  fruit  trees,  with  an  expectation  that 
they  will  bo  the  soonest  to  bear.  We  know  a  very 
enterprising  planter,  who  was  determined  to  have  hi.s 
grounds  not  only  planted  at  once,  but  to  have  large 
trees  without  waiting  for  them  to  grow.  At  great  ex¬ 
pense,  he  procured  every  tree  he  could  find  of  large 
size  and  removed  it  at  once  to  his  grounds.  Nursery¬ 
men  had  nothing  large  enough  for  him.  Two  or  three 
years  afterwards,  observing  him  buying  trees  of  mode¬ 
rate  or  small  size,  we  asked  him  the  meaning  of  his 
conduct.  “  Oh,  I  have  had  enough  of  big  trees  !” 
This  was  all  he  said,  but  it  explained  all.  We  observe 
in  the  last  number  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  a 
statement  to  the  point,  from  a  correspondent.  Ho  says 
that  five  years  ago  he  set  out  over  a  hundred  .apple 
trees.  “  Part  of  my  trees  were  large,  and  a  part  small. 
The  smallest  have  done  the  best ;  indeed,  the  largest 
tree  in  the  orchard  now,  was  one  of  the  smallest  when 
planted.”  ♦ 

New  Summer  Apple. 

H.  Stearns,  of  Felchville,  Vt.,  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  a  summer  apple,  which  has  long  been 
cultivated  in  Vermont,  but  not  described  in  any  stand¬ 
ard  pomological  work.  Perhaps  this  notice  may  lead 
to  the  discovery'  of  its  true  n.ime,  if  already  known,  or 
else  become  the  means  of  introducing  it  for  further 
trial  among  cultivators. 

“It  was  originally  called  the  Summer  Harvey; 
and  trees  have  been  sold  by  some  nurserymen  as  the 
Early  Harvest.  I  am  not  certain  but  this  is  identical 
with  the  “Primate”  of  Thorp,  Smith  &  Hanch. tt  of 
Syracuse.  The  tree  in  question  is  of  straggling,  yet 
rapid  growth,  of  dwarfish  habit,  comes  very  early  into 
bearing,  and  is  a  prodigious  bearer.  Fruit  of  the  lar¬ 
gest  size,  first-rate  for  cooking  or  eating,  greenish  yel¬ 
low  when  ripe,  continuing  green  around  the  stem,  of  a 
high  tart  flavor,  ripening  from  the  middle  of  July  to 
the  middle  of  September.  The  best  early  market  fruit 
in  Vermont. 

“  Now  if  any  one  sends  from  Vermont  to  New-York 
or  Massachusetts  for  Early  Harvest  trees,  expecting 
to  get  the  variety  described  above,  he  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed,  as  the  Early  Harvest  of  those  nurseries  is 
what  is  here  called  the  Yellow  Harvest,  a  fruit  scarce¬ 
ly  worth  cultivating  in  this  region.” 


The  Black  Gum  on  Peach  Trees.  Keeping  Poultry  in  Large  Numbers. 


Last  year  I  noticed  a  disease  which  had  shown  it¬ 
self  among  the  peach  trees  in  this  vicinity,  and  which 
was  noticed  in  the  March  number  of  the  Cultivator. 
The  fruit  last  year,  wherever  the  trees  were  much  af¬ 
fected,  was  entirelj-  destroyed,  while  others  bore  but 
two  or  three  here  and  there.  At  the  present  time  the 
bark  of  some  of  the  trees  looks  as- if  scathed  by  fire, 
and  last  year  the  trunk,  (from  the  many  e.xudations  of 
the  saps,)  presented  during  the  warm  wet  days  of  spring, 
an  ulcerated  character.  In  some  respects  the  disease 
resembles  the  black  knots,  which  often  cover  the  dam¬ 
son  plum  tree,  and  there  are  grounds  for  believing  it  to 
be  analogous,  but  whether  caused  by  the  same  insects 
remains  to  be  shown. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Morello  cherry  became  in  all 
this  region  of  country  affected  by  the  black  knots,  and, 
wherever  it  was  not  watched,  covered  the  trees,  and 
soon  left  them  leafless  and  disgusting  objects.  If  the 
disease  can  diffuse  itself  from  the  plum  to  the  cherry 
tree,  why  may  it  not  also  to  the  peach  1  As  a  general 
rule,  it  is  true,  that  each  species  of  trees  have  insects 
that  feed  on  them,  peculiar  to  the  species;  but  there 
are  exceptions  to  general  rule.s,  and  we  find  the  com¬ 
mon  caterpillar  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  apple,  pear, 
and  cherry. 

It  is  yet  a  disputed  question,  whether  the  knots  on 
the  damson  plum  are  caused  by  an  insect ;  for  although 
the  curculio  eggs  have  been  found  in  the  knots,  it  is 
under  such  circumstances  as  would  not  lead  us  to  infer, 
that  the  excrescences  are  its  work.  The  aspect  of  the 
interior  of  the  knots  look  as  if  made  by  insects,  and 
these  may  be  so  minute,  as  to  escape  detection  by  the 
naked  eye  or  a  common  microscope.  In  all  these  fruit 
trees  the  foliage  of  the  sap  appears  to  be  arrested  by 
the  compression  of  the  fibers  of  the  wood. 

I  have  noticed  that  a  number  of  gardens  west  of 
mine,  have  a  great  many  plum  and  Morello  cherry 
trees  completely  covered  with  the  black  knots;  and  the 
prevailing  wind  is  a  north  wester.  The  peach  trees, 
east  and  south  of  these  gardens,  as  far  as  I  have  ob¬ 
served,  with  a  few  exceptions,  exhibit  the  disease  of  the 
black  gum  ;  while  those  north  and  west  are  sound,  and 
bore  last  year  good  crops.  lienee,  I  would  argue,  that 
the  insects  are  borne  on  the  wind  from  tree  to  tree.  In 
my  own  garden,  I  mentioned  last  year  that  some  trees 
were  diseased  more  than  others,  which  I  attributed  to 
their  bearing  early  or  late  fruit;  but  which  I  now 
think,  is  owing  to  their  location  with  respect  to  the 
wind.  I  should  mention  the  fact,  that  I  have  green 
and  yellow  fruited  plum  trees  in  the  same  garden, 
which  exhibit  no  appearance  of  the  knots;  and  an  in¬ 
dividual  told  me  this  day,  that  he  had  plum  trees  co¬ 
vered  with  the  knots  in  his  garden,  intermixed  with 
peach  trees,  and  yet  his  peach  trees  were  sound.  I  do 

not  at  pre.sent  see  how  to  reconcile  these  facts,  but  fur¬ 
ther  experience  may  show  whether  or  not,  the  disease 
mentioned  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  purple  plum. 

I  have  tried  ashes,  lime,  and  washing  the  trunks  with 
sulphate  of  iron  with  s<)me  apparent  benefit,  but  with¬ 
out  any  radical  cure.  H.  Carliile,  Pa ,  Jan.  6,  lQo5. 


Luther  Tucker,  Esq. — In  the  Co.  Gent,  of  25th 
inst.,  D.  H.  R.  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  wants  to  know  how  to 
build  a  chicken  house  for  “  about  1000  fowls.”  If  my 
poor  opinion  is  worth  anything,  he  will  not  build  it  at 
all.  Fowls,  in  any  large  number,  will  not  thrive,  un¬ 
less  they  have  a  wide  range.  They  are,  partially,  a 
grazing  animal.  When  the  ground  is  bare  of  snow 

in  winter,  they  pick  the  grass  if  they  can  get  it,  and 
are  fond  of  green  vegetables  of  any  kind.  In  summer, 
they  pick  and  eat  grass  every  day.  They  are  great 
scavengers  after  slugs,  insects,  and  all  kinds  of  flesh. 
They  are  better,  also,  for  having  some  flesh  food  in 
winter  ;  and  abundant  air,  fresh  and  pure,  they  must 
have,  always.  Although  I  have  seen  it  tried,  I  never 
knew  a  large  collection  of  several  hundred  fowls,  suc¬ 
ceed  in  a  confined  place. 

A  few  years  ago  some  enterprising  man  from  the 
country  came  near  town,  and  enclosed  an  acre  or  two 
of  ground  with  a  high  picket  fence,  and  put  up  a  build¬ 
ing,  at  an  expense  of  near  or  quite  a  thousand  dollars, 
intending  to  supply  eggs  for  the  Buffalo  market.  He 
had  his  barn  well  done  ofl’  with  any  quantity  of  roosts, 
nesting  places,  and  other  conveniences.  He  started  his 
concern  with  seven  or  eight  hundred  chickens,  and  for 
a  few  weeks,  crowing,  cockfighting,  haying  and  cackling 
went  on  to  his  heart’s  content.  He  had  food  of  all 
kinds  for  them,  and  great  anticipations  were  indulged 
of  fortune- making  in  his  chicken  enterprize.  But, 
three  or  four  winter  months  told  the  story.  The  fowls 
got  diseased — the  hens  first  eat  the  feathers  off  the 
roosters — or  what  were  left  of  them  after  they  had 
fought  themselves  almost  bare,  and  then  the  hens  un¬ 
fleeced,  in  the  same  way,  each  other.  They  stopped 
laying,  were  tormented  with  lice,  got  the  “  roup,”  went 
moping  about  the  place,  and  died  off  like  a  pestilence ; 
and  by  spring,  but  a  few  miserable,  sickly  things  were 
left,  with  scarce  life  enough  in  them  to  crow  up  the 
morning ! 

The  difficulty  was  not  in  want  oi  food,  nor  care. 
But,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  they  were  crowded 
in  their  roosts  ;  they  were  disturbed  by  each  other  in 
their  nests,  and  had  not  room  enough  any  where,  even 
with  the  outside  range  of  an  acre  of  land.  The  truth 
is,  that  to  flourish,  hens  must  have  their  liberty,  when 
kept  in  large  numbers.  They  want  to  range  the  fields 
by  day,  and  not  be  crowded  at  night.  They  want  a 
variety  of  food,  and  to  help  themselves  to  it.  They 
need  exercise,  pure  air,  and  enough  of  both.  I  knew 
one  man,  or  rather  the  man’s  wife,  in  the  Scioto  Valley 
in  Ohio,  who  kept  five  or  six  hundred  fowls — that  is, 
she  told  me  she  had  that  manj^ — and  I  don’t  doubt  it, 
for  the  whole  territory,  for  acres  about  the  farm,  was 
speckled  with  them  by  day,  and  the  trees,  and  the  corn- 
cribs,  and  the  barns,  and  the  sheds  were  filled  with  them 
at  night.  They  had  a  great  big  farm  of  a  thousand 
acres,  or  more,  and  full  corn  cribs  for  many  rods  in 
length,  where  the  hens  went  at  pleasure,  and  they 
made  nests  under  the  trees,  and  among  the  bushes,  and 
all  about  the  buildings,  and  in  the  back  kitchen,  and 
just  where  they  had  a  mind  to  :  and  they  sat  on  their 
eggs,  and  hatched  out  their  chickens  at  will — a  self 
sustaining  poultry  establishment,  in  fact.  This  plan 
workeii ;  but  as  to  the  profit  of  it,  I  doubt  whether  the 
old  lady  could  give  any  intelligible  account  in  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

No  ;  I  believe  the  only  way  to  make  poultry  profita¬ 
ble,  is  to  keep  them  in  the  “oid  way.”  Proportion  the 
number  to  the  ground  and  buildings  you  have.  Give 
them  liberty  to  run  at  large  for  a  portion  of  each  day 
in  warm  weather,  with  comfortable  quarters  in  winter, 
and  pure  air,  always.  I  have  known  sundry  other  en- 
terprizes,  like  the  Buffalo  one  I  mention,  tried  ;  but  I 
never  knew  one  permanently  successful.  They  were 
all  in  turn  abaniloned.  Yours  truly,  L.  F.  A.  Black 
Rock,  Jan.  2,  1855 
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Last  of  Profitable  Apples. 

A  Vermont  correspondent,  spenking  of  the  most  pro¬ 
fitable  apples  for  that  state,  makes  the  following  re¬ 
marks  : — 

“  The  Baldwin,  Boxhury,  Russet  and  R.  I.  Greening 
are  decidedly  the  best  apples  that  can  he  raised  in  New 
England.  From  what  experience  I  have  had  in  fruit 
growing,  the  reply  the  man  made  when  his  advice  was 
asked  what  varieties  be  should  select,  was  not  so  very 
absurd  after  all.  Says  he,  “  If  I  were  going  to  set  out 
one  thousand  trees,  I  should  choose  nine  hundred  and 
ninety  nine  Baldwins,  and  I  should  not  be  particular 
about  the  rest.”  Nevertheless,  after  getting  these  use¬ 
ful  kinds,  we  must  have  a  few  fancy  trees.” 


Scratches. 


Messrs.  Er)iTOB.s — The  follow’ing  ointment  has  cur¬ 
ed  horses  for  me  at  as  many  as  three  different  times, 
of  this  troublesome  complaint.  Only  three  or  four 
careful  application.s  of  it  were  required.  It  was  put 
on  at  night,  after  washing  off  all  the  dirt  with  soap 
suds,  and  rinsing  with  clean  water.  It  is  said  that 
grease  alone  will  cure  the  disease  if  used  after  a  wash¬ 


ing  at  night. 

Take  of  flower  of  sulphur, . i  lb. 

Saleralus, . 2  oz. 


Powder  and  mix  them,  and  stir  the  mixture  into  one 
pound  of  melted  lard,  stirring  until  cold.  A  Sub¬ 
scriber. 
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Plan  of  a  Dairy  Barn. 

Messrs.  Editors — It  has  been  said  that  it  is  easier 
to  pull  down  than  to  build  up — to  find  fault  with  exist¬ 
ing  things  than  to  devise  better.  It  may  be  so  with 
my  objections  to  the  great  “  octagonal  barn.”  Yet, 
in  accordance  with  my  promise,  I  herewith  transmit 
to  you  a  rough  draft  of  the  ground  plan  for  a  dairy 
bam,  which,  to  my  eye,  possesses  some  material  ad¬ 
vantages  over  any  plan  that  I  recollect  to  have  met 
with  in  print.  I  do  not,  however,  claim  originality  for 
the  plan,  for  up  in  Cheesedom  (the  Western  Eeserve) 
a  large  number  of  dairy  barns  have  within  the  last 
few  years  been  erected,  substantially  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple.  And  here  let  me  say  that  it  is  the  practice 
there,  especially  in  large  establishments,  to  put  the 
cows  in  the  stables  night  and  morning  to  be  milked — in 
the  summer  as  well  as  winter.  This  is  considered  an 
improvement  on  the  old  fashioned  plan  of  milking  in 
the  mud. 

The  plan  I  send  you  is  designed  for  a  “  bank  barn.” 
The  ground  should  descend  to  the  south  or  east  if  pos¬ 
sible.  The  entire  lower  floor,  as  will  be  seen,  is  de¬ 
voted  to  stables  and  fixtures  for  convenient  attendance 
upon  the  cows,  and  consists  mainly  of  two  double  rows 
of  stalls  or  stanchions  for  securing  the  cows,  and  two 
feeding  passages,  and  three  walks  or  cart  ways,  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  removal  of  the  manure — also  gutters  are 
placed  immediately  behind  the  platforms  on  which  the 
cows  stand.  To  facilitate  communication  between  the 
dififerent  parts  of  the  establishment,  a  transverse  pas¬ 
sage  is  shown  6  ft.  in  width,  and  extending  the  entire 
width  of  the  building.  Beneath  the  floor  of  this  pas¬ 
sage  should  be  placed  an  ample  gutter  for  carrying  off 
the  liquid  from  the  other  gutters,  which  should  termi¬ 


nate  in  a  tank  at  the  south  end.  Here  also  would  be 
the  proper  place  for  the  manure  heap,  provided  the 
manure  is  to  be  removed  from  the  stable  by  wheel 
barrows,  for  no  manure  should  be  allowed  to  accumu¬ 
late  in  the  3'ards  frequented  by  the  cows. 

Near  the  center  will  be  perceived  three  large  vats 
or  tanks,  and  a  pump.  These  tanks  are  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  slops,  and  should  be  sunk  in  the  ground  so 
as  not  to  freeze,  and  must  be  placed  so  as  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  cart  pass.ige  or  gutters. 

Stanchions  three  feet  apart,  are  the  best  fixtures  for 
fastening  the  animal.s,  and  the  feeding  floors  should  be 
smooth  and  clean,  and  raised  two  or  three  inches  above 
the  platform  on  which  the  cows  stand.  If  slop  is  to  be 
fed,  smalt  boxe.'  may  be  placed  with  their  upper  edges 
nearly  even  with  the  floor.  The  position  of  the  doors 
is  plainly  indicated  in  the  plan ;  also  the  width  of  the 
several  parts. 

This  lower  story  should  be  made  of  substantial  ma¬ 
terials,  and  if  of  wood,  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable 
of  easy  renewal. 

The  second  story  is  simple  and  easily  supplied  and 
arranged  by  any  one  to  suit  his  own  taste  and  conven¬ 
ience.  The  most  simple  and  perhaps  satisfactory  plan 
would  be,  to  have  a  threshing  floor  16  feet  wide,  ex¬ 
tending  through  the  center,  the  whole  width  of  the 
building.  On  each  side  of  this  floor,  and  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  feeding  floors  below,  should  be  placed  scut¬ 
tles  through  which  to  pass  down  the  hay  and  fodder. 
On  one  side  and  over  the  central  cart  passage,  should 
be  placed  the  granary,  with  small  traps  below  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  slop  vats. 

In  a  building  of  this  size,  some  might  prefer  two 
floors  instead  of  one,  and  a  division  of  the  hay  bays. 
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This,  as  well  as  a  thousand  other  little  things,  may  bo 
left  to  the  taste  of  the  proprietor. 

The  walls  of  this  story  should  bo  carried  high  enough 
to  hold  enough  fodder  for  the  entire  stock  the  whole 
season,  which,  if  the  roof  be  carried  up  in  the  usual 
way,  may  be  no  more  than  8  or  10  ft. 

Ventilation  is  secured  by  a  row  of  windows  in  the 
lower  story  above  the  doors  and  around  the  entire  sides 
of  the  building — thence  through  the  scuttles  in  the 
second  floor — thence  through  the  cupola  in  the  roof. 
Of  course  any  amount  of  architectural  finish  and  beauty 
may  be  bestowed  upon  this  building,  consistent  with 
the  means  of  the  farmer,  there  being  nothing  in  the 
form  to  prevent. 

Now  in  this  plan  there  is  room  for  92  head — by  drop¬ 
ping  the  slop  vats,  4  more  would  find  room,  and  by 
omitting  the  transverse  passages  the  number  might  be 
increased  to  104.  The  whole  building  is  80  by  72  feet, 
and  of  course  covers  an  area  of  5,7G0  feet,  against 
about  8,200  in  the  “  great  octagonal and  here  ii  all 
modesty  let  me  ask,  what  substantial  advantage  does  that 
possess  which  does  not  equallj’  belong  to  my  own  plan  2 
Many  eminent  farmers  would  effect  a  large  saving  of 
room  by  preferring  to  remove  the  manure  in  wheel  bar- 
rows  or  by  having  a  cellar  underneath.  This  would 
allow  of  a  narrowing  of  the  passages  to  the  extent  of 
about  15  feet,  which  would  reduce  the  area  to  4,560 
feet.  In  what  form  can  a  greater  amount  of  “  elegant 
entertainment”  be  provided,  iti  the  shape  of  a  barn 
for  a  stock  of  cows  ?  And  here  I  wish  to  impress  up¬ 
on  the  minds  of  my  brother  farmers  the  idea  of  com¬ 
pactness,  as  connected  with  all  their  farm  buildings. 
If  you  would  wish  to  secure  the  highest  economy  in 
buildings,  combine  as  much  as  possible  under  one 
roof,  and  then  put  it  in  as  near  a  square  form  as 
convenience  will  allow. 

The  plan  I  have  submitted,  may  be  easily  modified 
so  as  to  accommodate  a  mixed  stock — horses,  oxen 
calves,  sheep — every  thing  kept  on  the  farm  except 
pigs  and  poultry;  they  should  have  aseperate  building 
by  themselves.  The  different  kinds  could  have  apart¬ 
ments  fitted  up  for  their  special  accommodation,  and  all 
being  in  compact  shape,  can  be  easily  attended. 

But  I  must  close — the  subject  of  farm  buildings  is 
one  big  with  interest  to  the  farmer,  and  cannot  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  well  within  the  limits  of  a  common  newspaper 
communication;  but  if  you  will  publish  this,  Messrs. 
Editors,  I  will  promise  not  to  say  any  more  without 
your  leave,  about  “  octagonal  ”  or  any  other  kind  of 
barns.  Hawk-Eye.  Keokuk,  Iowa,  Dec.  27,  1854. 

Turkeys  to  Kill  Grasshoppers. 

I  would  advise  your  correspondent  from  Kentucky 
who  is  annoyed  with  grasshoppers,  to  keep  on  his  pre¬ 
mises  a  flock  of  turkeys.  I  was  surprised  a  few  years 
ago,  at  seeing  large  flocks  of  turkeys  in  the  meadows 
of  a  neighboring  farmer,  an  enterprising,  close  calcu- 
l.ating  man.  II»  told  me  that  they  had  been  annoyed 
with  grashoppers,  and  that  by  keeping  turkeys  a  few 
years,  he  got  rid  of  them  I  have  since  kept  a  flock 
on  luy  farm,  and  think  they  more  than  pay  their  w.ay, 
especially  where  a  farm  is  infested  with  grasshoppers. 
Wm.  Cowles.  Farmington,  Ct. 


Plaster  as  a  Fertilizer. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  private  letter  from 
William  Gabbutt,  Esq,  of  Wheatland,  Monroe  Co., 

N.  Y.,  will  be  read  with  interest.  Mr.  G.  is  one  of  the 
most  experienced  and  successful  farmers  of  that  fertile 
district,  and  has  experimented  considerably  with  plas¬ 
ter.  He  would,  howev'er,  have  it  distinctly  understood 
that  his  opinions  refer  to  the  use  of  plaster  on  his  soil, 
location,  rotation  of  crops,  &c.,  all  of  which,  he  thinks, 
may  materially  alterthe  value  of  plaster  to  the  farmer. 

Plaster  is  not  a  fertilizer  ;  it  does  not  enrich  the  soil ; 
but  it  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  owing  to  its  operation  on 
the  gasses  in  the  atmosphere  and  soil,  by  which  it  in¬ 
creases  the  vegetable  production  of  the  plants,  general¬ 
ly  more  than  it  does  the  grain ;  and  this  increase  of 
the  vegetable  productions  adds  to  the  quantity'  of  the 
barn-yard  manure  ;  and  to  all  who  are  careful  in  pre¬ 
serving  it,  and  judicious  in  its  application,  this  is  one 
of  the  greatest  benefits  resulting  from  the  liberal  use 
of  plaster. 

On  wet  land,  and  alluvial  soils,  or  on  ground  that  is 
bountifully  supplied  with  vegetable  mould,  plaster  has 
little  or  no  effect;  but  on  dry,  sandy  and  gravelly,  or 
even  clay  soils  that  are  deficient  in  vegetable  mould, 
its  effects  are  astonishing,  and  a  liberal  application  of 
it  always  remunerates  the  farmer  for  the  expense. 

The  time  of  sowing  is  not  very  material,  providing 
that  it  is  in  season  for  the  young  plants  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  it.  Plaster  is  not  lost  by  being  put  on  to 
the  ground  before  vegetation  requires  its  assistance  ;  if 
it  is  not  used  by  the  plants  the  first  se.ason,  it  will  be 
the  next,  for  a  bountiful  supply  of  it  will  last  for  three 
or  four  years  ;  but  I  think  that  the  best  time  to  apply 
plaster  to  the  soil,  for  the  benefit  of  any  grain  crop, 
and  especially  wheat,  is,  to  sow  it  before  plowing.  I 
invariably  sow  mine  in  the  spring,  before  breaking  up. 

A  liberal  supply  of  it,  put  on  at  once,  will  answer  for 
three  ye.ars,  as  well  as  to  apply  it  each  season,  which 
is  a  saving  of  labor.  I  sow  out  of  the  wagon,  always 
before  plowing,  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  four  bushels 
or  cwts.  per  acre,  as  the  wants  of  the  soil  may  require. 

The  more  there  is  applied  at  once,  the  longer  it  will 
last ;  but  as  the  soil  becomes  supplied  with  plaster,  or 
vegetable  mould,  its  effects  are  lessened,  and  its  fre¬ 
quent  application  not  so  necessary. 

An  application  of  plaster  to  the  barn-yard  manure 
is  very  beneficial,  it  fixes  the  ammonia,  and  hastens 
the  decomposition  of  the  dried  vegetable  matter,  and 
increases  very  much,  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the 
manure.  I  apply  it  twice  during  winter,  or  rather  to¬ 
wards  spring  when  the  manure  begins  to  ferment.  I 
put  it  on  the  heaps  by  the  stables,  and  all  over  the 
yard,  and  in  the  spring,  when  the  manure  is  piled  up, 
give  the  heaps  a  covering  with  it,  using  a  ton  of  plas¬ 
ter  to  one  hundred  loads  of  coarse  manure  Ho  not 
apply  it  on  the  sheep  yards,  until  the  sheep  have  gone 
to  the  pasture,  for  it  injures  the  wool  if  they  get  among 
it. 

One  season,  I  put  five  tons  of  plaster  on  three  hun¬ 
dred  loads  of  manure,  over  the  yards,  and  over  the  i>iies, 
and  applied  the  whole  on  ten  acres  of  dry,  gravelly 
soil  in  the  fall,  and  plowed  it  for  the  next  spring’s  hoe 
crop.  I  had  three  bountiful  crops  of  grain,  corn,  bar¬ 
ley  and  wheat — one  of  clover  seed,  and  a  plentiful  sea¬ 
son  of  pasture,  without  any  other  application  ;  but  all 
the  four  seasons  were  favorable  to  the  producing  of 
bountiful  crops;  yet  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  a  liberal 
application  of  plaster  to  the  barn-yard  manure  will  ^ 
liberally  remunerate  for  the  labor  and  expen,«e  of  np-  ^ 
plying  it.  W.  Gabbutt.  Wheatland,  Jan.  2^,  1855. 
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Best  Sheep  for  New-Bngland — II. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  send  you  the  comparative  con¬ 
suming  qualities  and  profits  of  the  Merino  and  New 
Oxfordshire  sheep,  deduced  from  actual  experiments  ; 
and  here  allow  me  to  remark,  if  there  are  any  farmers 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  returns  from  their 
fine-wooled  flocks,  they  will  please  give  this  commu¬ 
nication  their  careful  attention.  If,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  I  can  be  the  humble 
instrument  of  inducing  a  single  person  to  introduce 
upon  his  farm  a  breed  of  sheep  which  will  afford  dou¬ 
ble  returns,  for  food  and  labor  expended,  the  object  of 
these  communications  will  be  attained. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  among  farmers,  that  large 
animals  will  consume  ns  much  more  food  than  small 
ones,  as  their  comparative  weights  differ.  Should  this 
argument  prove  true  with  two  animals  of  the  same 
species,  (which  I  think  is  very  doubtful,)  it  would  be  a 
still  greater  absurdity,  to  suppose  that  the  consuming 
powers  could  be  determined  by  the  weight  of  so  diffe¬ 
rent  species  as  the  New  Oxford  and  Merino.  These  two 
breeds  have  been  trained  for  different  purposes,— one 
for  its  thick  coat  of  fine  wool,  without  regarding  its  fat¬ 
tening  propensities — the  other,  for  a  heavy  carcass, 
without  so  much  attention  to  the  quality  of  its  wool. 
I  think,  however,  that  according  to  food  consumed, 
there  is  no  breed  of  sheep  which  will  produce  more  worth 
of  wool  than  the  New  Oxford.  A  good  flock  will  average 
8  pounds  easily,  and  will  readily  sell  for  30  ets.  per  lb. 

The  experiments  between  these  two  breeds  have 
been  very  carefully  and  accurately  conducted,  in  the 
following  manner.  Selected  ten  Merino  ewes,  four 
years  of  age,  in  perfect  health  :  also,  at  the  same  time, 
selected  eight  New  Oxford  ewes  about  the  s.arae  age  ; 
had  them  placed  in  comfortable  quarters,  and  well  wa¬ 
tered.  Commenced  with  each  lot  at  the  same  time ; 
weighed  an  equal  amount  of  hay  for  each,  from  the 
same  place  in  the  mow,  and  continued  the  experiment 
for  seven  successive  days,  giving  them  hay  enough  so 
as  to  have  them  leave  a  little  every  day.  That  which 
was  left  was  weighed  and  credited  to  each  flock.  The 
following  result  has  been  obtained  : 

10  merino  ewes,  weighing  769  lbs.,  consumed  in  seven 

days, .  160  lbs.  hay. 

8  New  Oxford  ew'es,  weighing  1068  lbs.,  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  same  time .  140“  “ 

From  this  experiment,  we  learn  that  9  New  Oxford 
ewes  with  an  aggregate  weight  of  1201  lbs ,  consume 
no  more  food  than  10  Merino  ewes,  weighing  769  lbs. 
The  relative  profits  of  these  two  breeds  may  be  set 
down  as  follows : 

For  the  ten  merino  ewes,  50  lbs.  wool  at  40c.  per  lb.,  Sf20  00 

8  lambs,  at  $1.50  each, .  1*2.00 

$32  00 

9  New  Oxford  Ewes  will  shear  63  lbs.  wool,  at  30cts., $18.90 

14  lambs,  at  $3  each, .  42  00 

$00.90 

In  this  statement  I  have  given  the  highest  figures 
we  have  been  able  to  realize  from  Merino  ewes,  that 
have  been  carefully  bred  for  a  long  course  of  years 
Few  sheep  in  this  country  will  come  up  to  it. 

In  figuring  up  the  profits  from  the  Oxford  ewes  and 
lambs,  I  have  endeavored  to  set  the  amount  low  enough 
to  insure  equal  results  to  any  farmer  who  possesses  a 
soil  of  medium  quality.  In  the  richest  grazing  districts, 
the  profit  would  greatly  exceed  the  sum  I  have  set. 
There  are  many  instances  of  these  lambs  attaining  to 
over  one  hundred  pounds  weight,  on  nothing  but  the 
milk  which  the  dam  afforded,  and  common  grass  pas¬ 
ture.  The  largest  lamb  in  our  flock  last  season,  (which 
was  very  dry,)  weighed  104  lbs.  at  7  months  of  age. 

The  scarcity  of  these  sheep  in  this  country,  and  the 


high  prices  at  which  they  are  held,  prevents  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  stocking  our  farms  very  plentifully  with  them 
at  present.  The  best  way  for  a  general  introduction  of 
this  blood  at  a  cheap  rate,  is  to  cross  them  on  to  our 
Merino  ewes.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  so  large 
a  breed  as  the  Oxford — and  other  long  wooled  species, 
w’ould  increase  the  size  of  the  lambs  so  as  to  cause 
trouble  at  the  time  of  parturition,  but  from  the  e.xpe- 
rience  I  have  had  with  them  the  pa.st  season,  such  fears 
are  without  foundation.  This  cross  produces  lambs  but 
very  little  larger  than  the  Merino.  The  experiment 
with  fanners  in  this  section  has  proved  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  lambs  are  extremely  hardy.  They  will 
thrive  on  less  milk,  are  more  quiet  in  their  habits,  the 
size  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  mutton  is  superior  in 
quality'. 

These  half-blood  ewe  lambs  should  all  be  saved,  and 
when  old  enough,  coupled  agaiu  with  a  full  blood  buck, 
having  no  relationship;  and  by  repeating  this  process, 
always  breeding  towards  the  thorough  bred  Oxford,  a 
beautiful  flock  of  sheep  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate 
cost.  Good  bucks  can  be  obtained  at  prices  varying 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars.  Some  extra  specimens 
have  been  sold  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Now  let  two  or  three  farmers  in  a  neighborhood  club 
together,  and  purchase  a  buck  of  this  or  some  other 
mutton  breed,  and  the  price  shared  by  each  one  equal¬ 
ly,  would  hardly  be  felt,  and  the  increase  on  the  size 
and  thiiftiness  of  the  lambs,  would  nearly,  if  not  quite 
pay  for  the  buck  the  first  season.  A  buck  fully  matur¬ 
ed,  and  fed  high,  will  serve  a  pretty  handsome  flock. 

These  .'heep  possess  qualities  and  attractions  which 
entitle  them  to  the  highest  rank  among  our  domestic 
animals.  They  are  just  suited  to  farms  of  moderate 
extent.  The  owner  can  realize  from  a  few  of  them,  a 
very  handsome  income,  nearly  all  ewes  of  good  size 
bearing  twins.  Their  great  square  forms,  and  snow 
white  fleeces,  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the 
green  pastures  on  which  they  feed. 

They  are  orderly  to  a  fault,  having  never  caused  me 
the  least  trouble.  They  are  always  found  in  the  pas¬ 
ture,  if  the  fence  is  passable.  They  can  be  managed 
by  any  young  child,  being  fond  of  society  and  the 
caresses  of  the  master. 

Gentleman  farmers,  who  like  to  see  fine  stock  grow¬ 
ing  up  around  them,  should  by  all  means  own  a  few  of 
these  sheep.  I  have  never  known  an  instance  af  a 
man  becoming  dissatisfied  with  them. 

I  had  supposed,  before  I  commenced  breeding  these 
sheep,  that  they  were  rather  dainty  in  their  feeding 
habits,  and  would  require  the  best  of  keeping  in  order 
to  make  them  thrive.  This  however  is  not  the  case. 
They  rather  choose  the  coarser  weeds  and  brakes,  a 
part  of  the  tims,  to  the  best  of  hay.  , 

The  man  who  makes  “  two  blades  of  grass  grow, 
where  one  grew  before,”  has  been  justly  entitled  a 
“  benefactor  of  his  race.”  Equally  .=o,  the  man  who 
spends  his  time,  in  breeding  and  diffusing  a  race  of 
animals,  that  will  make  this  extra  blade  of  gr.ass  re¬ 
turn  double  the  profit  to  its  owner.  Lawrence  Smith. 
Middlejieid,  Mass. 

A  Fine  Pig  of  his  Age. — The  Massachusetts 
Ploughman  says  “  Mr.  Willard  Arnold,  of  Marlboro’, 
slaughtered  a  pig,  on  the  22nd  inst.,  that  was  only 
eight  months  old,  weighing  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  pounds.  The  breed  was  a  cross  of  Suffolk  and 
Mack  ay.” 

Query — Was  338  lbs.  the  weight  of  the  live  or  the 
dressed  hog 7  If  dressed,  as  we  should  infer,  it  is,  as 
a  Dutchman  would  say,  a  pretty  pig  story. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Lewis,  at  a  recent  “  Framingham  Agri¬ 
cultural  Meeting,”  stated  that  turnips  cut  up  raw  were 
an  excellent  food  for  fattening  ducks. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 


Canada  Thistles. — (John  Feere,  Cropland,  C. 
iV.)  We  can  recommend  nothing  better  to  kill  Canada 
thistle  than  good  plowing  and  thorough  tillage.  If 
the  soil  is  heavy,  a  good  summer  fallow,  say  three  plow- 
ings,  and  the  necessary  harrowings,  &c  ,  will  generally 
prove  efiFectual.  If  the  land  is  too  light  to  summer 
fallow  to  advantage,  plant  it  with  Indian  corn,  or  some 
other  hoe  crops,  two  or  three  years  in  succession,  work¬ 
ing  the  land  thoroughly  during  summer,  with  the  horse 
and  hand  hoe.  We  nave  known  a  field,  infested  with 
thistles,  rendered  free  from  them  by  growing  a  heavy, 
smolhering' crop  of  peas.  It  is  said  that  a  good  deep 
plowing  with  the  Michigan  double  plow,  is  an  efieclual 
means  of  destroying  thistles.  At  all  events,  it  is  worth 
the  triiil,  since  it  will  benefit  the  land  should  it  not  des¬ 
troy  the  thistles. 

G.  F.  J ,  Boston. — We  have  sent  your  letter  to  Mr. 
Marks,  Fairmount,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.  Such 
cows  as  you  refer  to,  are  rarely  met  with. 

Gas  for  Country  Houses. —  C.  E.  Kimball,  Ber- 
ryville,  Clarke  Co.,  Va.  The  apparatu.s  you  refer  to, 
was  one  for  the  manufacture  of  gas,  from  a  resinous 
liquid  called  Benzole.  It  is  patented  by  Mr.  0.  P 
Drake,  a  practical  electrician,  of  Boston,  who  will 
doubtless  supply  you  with  the  information  you  desire. 

Michigan  Double  Plow. — (A  Subscriber,  Mon¬ 
treal)  On  “  a  sandy  farm,  with  a  hard  pan  sub  oil,” 
we  should  prefer  in  most  cases,  the  ordinary  subsoil 
plow, — which  simply  breaks  the  subsoil, — rather  than 
the  Michigan  double-plow  which  brings  the  subsoil  to 
the  surface.  The  Michigan  double  plow  is  particularly 
adapted  for  breaking  up  and  pulverizing  the  soil  to  a 
great  depth,  and  for  smothering  weeds,  &c.  Wherever 
deep  plowing  rather  than  sub.-oiling,  is  required,  the 
Michigan  double-plow  is  the  best  implement  we  know 
of.  It  is  manufactured  by  Prouty  Mears  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  is  for  sale  at  all  agricultural  implement  stores. 
Price  without  rigging  $12;  all  complete  $14.  Rug- 
GLEs  Nourse  AMason  of  ^^h)rcester,  Mass,  have  good 
subsoil  plows.  Price  $5.  to  $13,  according  to  size. 

Side-hill  Plow. — (Luther  Bailey.)  AVe  cannot 
say  “  which  is  tho  best  side-hill  plow,”  but  the  “  Sod  or 
Side-hill  Plow,  Eagle  83.”  manufactured  by  Ruggles, 
Nourse  &  Mason,  of  AA^orcoster,  Mass  ,  is  a  very  good 
one.  Price  $10,50.  You  will  find  it  at  any  agricultu¬ 
ral  implement  store. 

Dairying — Feed  Mill. — (John  F.  Neel,  Streets 
Run,  Alleg.  Co.  Pa.) — We  do  not  know  of  any  single 
work  on  dairying  that  comes  up  to  your  requirements. 
AVe  can  send  you  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  $1,  “Evans' 
Dairy  Manual,”  which  contains  much  useful  informa¬ 
tion.  You  will  find  an  excellent  scientific  treatise  on 
cheese  and  butter  making  in  “Johnston’s  Agricultural 
Chemistry,”  which  we  can  send  you  prepaid  for  $1.50. 

“  Maynard’s  Patent  Spiral  Corn  and  Cob 
Crusher  and  Grinding  Machine,”  manufactured 
by  R.  Sinclair  &  Co.  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  highly  spo¬ 
ken  of.  Its  price  in  this  city  is  $35.  The  “patent 
Conical  Mill,”  manufactured  by  Charles  Ross,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  is  highly  recommended  by  those  who  have 
used  it  ns  well  adapted  to  grind  and  dress  wheat, 
or  corn  for  family  use,  as  well  us  for  crushing  all  kind 
of  grain  for  farm  stock.  There  are  two  Cincinnati 
Burr  stone  mills, — Straub’s  Patent,  and  AV.  G.  Bur¬ 
rows’  Patent, — which  are  said  to  be  excellent.  The 
price  is  from  $100  to  $200. 

Corn  Ground  in  the  Cob — (R.  Greene.)  We 
have  never  heard  of  any  injurions  effects  from  feeding 
corn  ground  in  the  cob  to  horses  AA’e  have  fed  consi¬ 
derable  corn  ground  in  the  cob  to  seven  horses,  two  of 
which  had  recently  come  from  Indiana.  This  span 
manifested  a  decided  preference  for  pure  corn  meal, 
ami  .'^till  more  for  corn  in  the  ear,  but  the  others  eat 
the  corn  and  cob  meal  without  any  difficulty,  and  did 


well  on  it.  AA''e  think  there  is  less  advantage  in  grind¬ 
ing  the  corn  in  the  ear  for  horses  imd  pigs,  than  for  the 
ruminant  animals. 

Price  or  AA'ool — Fat  Sheep. — (C.  H.,  Rutland, 
Vt.)  The  price  of  wool,  after  another  shearing,  de¬ 
pends  on  so  many  circumstances  which  it  is  impossible 
at  present  to  foresee,  that  we  can  give  no  satisfactory 
answer  to  your  question.  AVe  have  little  hesitation  in 
saying  that  “  the  demand  for  fat  sheep  and  lambs  this 
j’ear,”  will  be  full  as  “  good  as  usual.” 

Manufacture  of  Home  Poudbette. — (T.  M.  F., 
Belchertown,  Mass.)  You  will  find  an  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  Juno  No.  of  the  Cultivator  for  1854, 
page  176,  or  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman,  page  277.  You  will  find  an  article  on  the 
manufacture  of  superphosphate  from  bones  in  this  num¬ 
ber. 

Commercial  Poudrette. —  (A.  S.  M.,  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.)  The  “common  poudrette  of  commerce”  is 
usually  not  as  good  as  it  might  be  made ;  but  we  ques¬ 
tion  if  a  good  article  can  be  made  cheap  enough  to 
compete  with  Peruvian  guano.  If  the  barn-yard  ma¬ 
nure  is  good,  made  for  instance  by  grain  fed  horses  or 
cuttle,  or  still  fed  cows  or  hog.s,  it  would  be  much  cheap¬ 
er  at  50  cents  per  load,  than  any  poudrette,  guano,  or 
other  artificial  fertilizer  now  in  market. 

It  will  be  cheaper  to  grind  the  slaughter-house  bones 
in  the  plaster  mill,  than  to  dissolve  them  in  sulphuric 
acid  at  live  cents  jier  lb. 

Ketchum’s  Mower. — T  wish  to  purchase  the  com¬ 
ing  season,  a  Mowing  Machine,  and  of  course  want  the 
best.  Do  you  know  of  any  thing  better  in  that  line 
than  Ketchum’s  7  A.  A.  C.  [We  do  not.] 

Hominy  Mill. — I  observe  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Country  Gentleman,  .some  inquiries  in  regard  to  a  Ho¬ 
miny  Mill  or  Machine  If  you  obtain  no  reliable  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject,  your  correspondent  may  do 
so  by  addressing  J.  Blickensderfer  Jr.  Tuscarawas,  Tus¬ 
carawas  Co.,  Ohio,  who  has  an  excellent  machine  (pa¬ 
tented)  in  operation,  driven  by  water  ;  but  wnich  I 
have  no  doubt  might  be  operated  to  advantage  by  cne 
of  AVheeler  &  Melick’s  double  Horse-powers. — N. 
Blickensderfer.  Conneaiit,  0. 

J.  C.  F.  inquires  where  he  can  procure  a  Mastiff 
Dog.  Can  any  of  our  readers  inform  him,  and  the 
price  7 

AA^e  have  had  several  inquiries  as  to  where  the 
Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Poniologi- 
eal  Society  at  its  last  session,  cun  be  had.  AVill  some 
officer  of  the  Society,  please  inform  us  whether  it  can 
be  procured  by  persons  not  members  of  the  Society — 
and  if  so,  of  whom,  and  at  what  price,  including  pre¬ 
payment  of  postage  7 

AA’hite  Daisy.— A  correspondent  wishes  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  our  readers  in  destroying  ox  eye  or  white 
daisy. 

Millet. — AVill  the  correspondent  of  your  paper, 
who  recently  recommended  millet,  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  us  where  the  seed  can  be  had,  and  what  the  price 
is  per  bushel ;  and  whether  he  thinks  it  will  do  well  so 
far  north  7  I.  A.  L. 

The  seed  can  be  procured  of  AA'’m.  Thorburn,  seeds¬ 
man,  of  this  city,  at  $2.U0  per  bushel. 

Game  Fowls,  &o. — AVe  have  several  inquiries  as  to 
where  game  and  other  varieties  of  fowls  cun  be  obtain¬ 
ed.  Breeders  would  do  well  to  advertise  in  the  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman. 

Broom  Corn. — AVill  you,  or  some  of  your  numerous 
subscribers,  give  us  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  bioom 
corn  7  What  kind  of  soil  is  the  best  7  and  would  land 
that  has  been  cultivated  a  year  or  two  previous,  be 
preferable  to  sod  7  After  giving  it  a  liberal  dressing 
of  barn-yard  manure,  (it  being  a  rank  feeder)  what 
kind  of  specific  or  artificial  manure  would  be  best  to 
put  in  the  hill  7  The  proper  time  to  break  down,  the 
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best  machine  for  stripping  off  the  seed,  the  price  and 
where  to  be  had,  &c.?  A  Young  Farmer.  Ct. 

AVill  some  of  our  experienced  correspondents  answer 
the  above  7  - 

Side-hill  Barn. — I  contemplate  building  a  barn 
on  a  side  hill,  and  wish  to  make  an  entrance  at  the  end 
about  20  feet  above  the  ground  floor,  for  driving  in 
loads,  and  also  wish  to  use  the  same  floor  for  threshing. 
How  shall  I  arrange  the  barn  with  the  stables  on  the 
ground  floor,  so  as  to  make  it  convenient  for  feeding, 
and  at  the  same  time  convenient  in  every  other  res¬ 
pect?  I  wish  to  make  the  lower  story  about  10  feet 
high.  L.  S.  Wells.  - 

Bone  Wen. — Henrj’  Lawson  of  Independence,  Bu¬ 
chanan  Connty,  Iowa,  has  an  ox  with  a  bone  wen  on 
the  right  upper  jaw,  and  would  be  glad  if  any  of  our 
correspondents  would  tell  him  how  to  cure  it. 

Unleachep  Ashes  and  Urine.  (A  Subscriber, 
Petersburgh,  N.  Y.) — Unleached  wood  ashes  will  im¬ 
mediately  liberate  whatever  ainmenia  there  may  be  in 
urine  united  with  acids.  In  the  summer  season,  urine 
mixed  with  ashes,  emits  in  a  short  time,  a  very  strong 
smell  of  ammonia,  as  any  one  who  has  tried  it  must 
have  observed.  In  the  winter  the  evolution  of  ammo¬ 
nia  is  not  so  rapid,  yet  the  tendency  is  the  same  in 
both  cases,  and  the  practice  cannot  be  recommended, 
except,  perhaps,  where  urine  is  applied  directly  to 
plants,  and  it  is  desirable  to  accelerate  fermentation  ; 
for  urine  should  always  be  fermented  to  some  extent 
before  it  is  used,  as  it  is  well  known  that  fresh  urine 
proves  injurious  to  plants. 

Plaster  not  always  Beneficial — Will  you  or 
some  of  your  correspondents  state  through  the  Country 
Gentleman,  the  reason  why  plaster  will  do  no  good  on 
our  lands  here,  which  are  of  rather  a  clay  soil.  It  has 
been  tried  as  a  top  dressing  for  corn.  I  have  tried  it 
as  a  top  dressing  on  grass  lands,  sowed  it  on  uplands 
and  on  the  bottom  lands  by  the  river,  where  the  soil 
was  more  sandy,  without  any  benefit  at  all  in  either 
case.  Yours,  J.  E  Hanford.  Wakeman,  0. 

Little  is  yet  known  of  the  rationale  of  the  effects  of 
plaster.  On  dry  uplands  remote  from  the  sea,  it  usual¬ 
ly  benefits  clover,  especially  in  a  dry  season.  On  low 
meadows  it  is  almost  invariably  of  no  use  ;  even  on 
uplands  it  seldom  benefits  the  cereal  grasses,  such  as 
timothy,  red  top.  &c.  On  corn,  as  far  as  our  experience 
enables  us  to  judge,  the  action  of  plaster  is  very  curi¬ 
ous  and  uncertain.  It  sometimes  increases  a  crop  se¬ 
veral  bushels  per  acre,  and  another  year,  on  the  same 
soil,  does  no  good  Have  you  used  plaster  on  clover, 
and  what  was  the  effect  1 

Underdraining.— You  would  oblige  by  informing 
me  what  is  the  best  plan  for  draining  land  that  is  level 
and  has  no  outlet  for  water  except  on  the  adjoining 
farm  1  AVill  a  well  sunk  in  the  field  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  an  outlet?  AVhat  is  the  mode  of  constructing 
air  drains  practiced  in  England  ?  Are  air  drains  ad¬ 
vantageous  and  can  the  ordinary  tile  drains  be  made 
to  perform  both  services,  i.  e.  for  water  and  air.  By 
answering  the  above  you  will  oblige  A  Subscriber. 
Neic-York,  Feb.  6,  1855. 

On  man}'  of  the  English  farms  wells  are  sunk  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  deep,  filled  with  stone,  and  the  water 
drained  into  it.  The  success  of  the  operation  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  subsoil.  Air  drains  and  under¬ 
drains  are  precisely  the  same  thing.  We  never  knew 
drain.s  made  simply  for  the  purposo  of  supplying  air 
to  the  soil  ;  they  are  used  to  drain  bind  and  for  no  other 
purpose,  though  it  is  probably  true  that  the  air  goes 
up  the  drains  and  permeates  the  soil.  Will  some  of 
our  correspondents  give  their  experience  in  draining 
land  into  wells  ? 

Mowing  Machines. — I  have  just  seen  in  the  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman,  an  inquiry  whether  there  i.s  any 
mower  better  than  Ketchuin’s.  I  would  say  without 
hesitation,  that  I  think  there  is.  I  have  tested  the 


qualities  of  throe  different  machines;  therefore  think 
I  am  justifiable  in  making  the  above  assertion.  I  have 
used  Ketchum’s,  and  Manny’s, -and  Manny’s  improv¬ 
ed  machines.  I  have  one  of  the  latter,  a  combined 
mower  and  reaper,  and  can  say  that  it  works  finely, 
both  as  mower  and  reaper,  doing  its  work  with  one- 
third  less  power  than  the  Ketehum  machine,  and  is  as 
easily  moved  from  field  to  field  as  a  cart  or  wagon, 
without  loading  or  unloading.  The  machine  can  be  had 
at  Hoosick  Falls,  Rensselaer  Co.,  of  David  Ball.  J. 
Wells.  North  Easton,  N.  Y. 

Flag  Stones  for  Stables. — Will  you,  or  some  of 
your  correspondents  inform  me  how  flag  stone  would 
answer  for  stable  floor,  for  cattle,  in  a  bank  barn.  A 
Subscriber.  - 

Cohn  Planter,  Ac. — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  in¬ 
form  me  in  your  paper  where  !  can  get  a  machine  that 
will  sow  small  grain  broadcast,  and  the  price.  Also  I 
should  like  to  get  a  corn  planter  that  will  plant  corn 
at  any  distance  I  might  desire,  and  the  price.  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith.  Benton,  Lafayette  Co.,  Wis. 

Will  some  of  our  readers  answer  the  above? 

Liquid  Manure  Tank. — My  cow  stables  are  built 
on  the  side  of  a  hill.  And  under  them  I  have  a  cellar 
for  the  manure,  open  on  the  lower  side.  I  am  desirous 
of  putting  my  manure  on  the  land  in  the  liquid  form. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  cattle  to  make 
the  cellar  under  the  stable  into  a  liquid  manure  t.ank, 
by  building  up  the  wall  on  the  lower  side  of  the  cellar. 
There  could  be  a  space  kept  between  the  tank  .and  the 
stable  floor,  so  that  a  current  of  air  could  circulate  be¬ 
tween  them.  A  Young  Farmer.  New-York. 

The  liquid  manure  in  a  tank,  if  kept  well  saturated 
with  gypsum,  would  probably  give  off  no  more  ammo¬ 
nia  or  other  g.ases  than  the  solid  manure  as  ordinarily 
managed  in  cellars,  and  therefore  w»  can  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  any  more  injurious  to  the  animals  in 
the  stables  above.  - 

Chicken  Manure. — A  correspondent  wishes  to  know 
the  best  method  of  applying  chicken  manure.  Will 
those  who  have  experience  give  their  views  ? 

Agricultural  Machines. — (W.  H-  M.,  Con- 
nellsville,  Penn.)  If  you  will  write  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  they  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  the  desir¬ 
ed  information.  - 

Tax  on  Improved  Stock. — A  correspondent  at 
South  Woodstock,  Windsor  county,  Ct.  wishes  to  know 
if  farmers  are  usually  taxed  higher  for  superior  cattle, 
than  those  who,  by  indifference,  neglect,  or  want  of 
energy,  have  inferior  stock.  It  appears  that  a  friend 
of  his  has  a  fine  stock  of  full  blood  and  grade  Durhams, 
and  is  taxed  enormously  for  them.  We  agree  with 
him  that  this  is  “  bad  policy,”  though  we  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  it  is  “  unjust.” 

Treatment  of  Young  Fruit  Trees. — Will  you 
in  your  next,  give  me  the  best  mode  of  treatment  for 
young  fruit  trees,  say  peaches,  plums  and  apples,  which 
have  been  set  out  say  two  and  three  years  ?  What 
kind  of  manure  is  the  best  to  mix  with  the  soil  in  the 
spring  ?  W.  P.  D. 

The  inquiry  is  rather  indefinite,  and  we  can  there¬ 
fore  only  answer  in  a  general  way,  keep  the  soil  well 
enriched  with  manure,  mellow,  down  to  the  roots,  and 
clear  of  weeds  and  grass,  by  thorough  cultivation 
Probably  no  manure  is  better  than  a  compost  of  turf, 
muck,  and  yard  manure,  and  a  small  portion  of  ashes 
Any  old  or  rotted  manure  is  good,  and  fresh  manure 
properly  worked  in,  usually  succeeds  well,  but  the  oth¬ 
er  is  better.  - 

Ascent  of  the  Curculio. — Will  you  inform  me 
through  the  Cultivator,  whether  the  curculio  can  as¬ 
cend  from  the  ground  into  a  fruit  tree  by  means  of  its 
wings,  or  whether  it  crawls  up  the  body  of  the  tree? 

It  crawls  up  the  tree,  and  when  the  weather  is 
warm,  ascends  by  flying  without  difliculty. 
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Top-Dressings  for  Wheat  and  Rye  Crops. 

Messrs.  Editors — At  a  recent  meeting  of  farmers, 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  probability  of  contin¬ 
ued  high  prices  for  grain,  or  of  a  large  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  exportable  produce  during  the  coming  season. 
This  was  generally  considered  highly  probable,  even 
if  there  should  be  a  cessation  of  the  present  war  in 
Europe;  and  there  was  an  equally  general  opinion 
that  this  prospect  of  large  demands  and  high  prices 
ought  to  induce  farmers  generally  to  raise  as  much 
grain  as  possible.  One  member  said  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  prospect,  he  had  already  put  in  as  large 
crops  of  wheut  and  rye  as  he  had  the  means  to  do. 
And  further,  he  said  he  was  resolved  to  make  these 
produce  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  use  of  some  con¬ 
centrated  fertilizers  to  be  applied  as  top-dressing  in  the 
spring.  He  inquired  what  any  of  those  present  would 
advise  him  to  apply  in  this  way.  Ilis  wheat  was  on  a 
clay  soil,  and  his  rye  on  a  gravelly  soil,  with  a  clay 
subsoil.  As  none  seemed  willing  to  tiike  the  respon>i- 
bility  of  advising,  or  had  any  knowledge  of  such  a 
practice,  except  that  some  had  used  a  top'-diessing  of 
gypsum  in  a  few  instances,  it  was  proposed,  and  gene¬ 
rally  agreed  to,  that  you  should  be  con.sulted,  and  in¬ 
formation  desired,  so  far  ns  your  convenience  and  ma¬ 
ny  avocations  might  permit  you  leisure  for  a  reply. 

A. 

Of  all  the  concentrated  fertilizers  we  are  acquainted 
with, — and  we  have  used  the  nitrates  of  soda  and  pot¬ 
ash,  muriate,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  bone 
dust,  superphosphate,  Liebig’s  Patent  Wheat  Manure, 
soot,  rape  dust,  woolen  rags,  and  a  variety  of  mineral 
manures, — we  know  of  none,  at  present  in  the  market, 
so  cheap  and’good,  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat  or  rye, 
as  Peruvian  guano.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  a  splen¬ 
did  manure  for  wheat,  but,  at  present  prices,  Peruvian 
guano  is  a  cheaper  source  of  fertilizing  elements. 
Bone  dust,  applied  at  the  rate  of  ten  hundred  lbs.  per 
acre,  is  a  good  manure  for  wheat.  The  first  year  of  its 
application,  such  an  amount  would  probably  increase 
the  wheat  crop  as  much  as  250  lbs.  of  good  Peruvian 
guano.  The  bone  dust,  however,  would  prove  the  more 
lasting  in  its  effects.  Could  fine  bone  dust  be  obtained 
for  $10  per  ton,  we  should  prefer  it  to  Peruvian  guano 
at  $50  per  ton. 

But,  as  we  have  said  before,  in  most  cases  Peruvian 
guano  is  by  far  the  cheapest  artificial  manure  that  can 
be  u.sed  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat  and  rye.  We  would 
sow  250  lbs.  per  acre,  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring- 
If  the  guano  is  good — containing  say  16  per  cent,  of 
ammonia — and  the  spring  is  somewhat  wet,  wo  should 
anticipate  from  such  a  top  dressing,  eight  extra  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  per  acre.  In  an  average  of  seasons  a  less, 
rather  than  a  greater  increase  may  be  expected.  The 
250  lbs.  of  guano  w'ill  cost  in  New-York  $6,25,  and  for 
this  you  get  from  six  to  eight  bushels  of  wheat,  and  a 
proportional  increase  of  straw. 

The  guano  should  be  passed  through  a  sieve,  and  all 
the  lumps  broken.  It  may  then  be  sown  broadcast  on 
the  wheat  or  rye  without  fear  of  injury, — for  though 
it  will  destroy  the  germinating  principle  of  most  seeds, 
we  have  never  known  it  to  injure  growing  crops  when 
sown  broadcast  on  them,  except,  indeed,  one  instance, 
where  an  enormous  quantity  was  used  by  mistake,  pro¬ 
bably  a  ton  to  the  acre,  when  all  vegetation  was  des¬ 
troyed.  We  would  advise  farmers  to  mix  nothing  with 


the  guano,  not  even  plaster,  but  especially  to  avoid 
ashes  or  lime.  ♦ 

Spring  Wheat  and  its  Cultivation. 

Messrs.  Eds.— There  is  an  article  of  spring  wheat 
as  I  have  been  informed,  which  is  raised  in  Canada, 
called  the  “  Canada  Club,”  which  has  been  highly  re¬ 
commended  to  me ;  and  as  I  have  some  thoughts  of 
changing  the  usual  oat  crop  for  some  other  grain,  as  a 
seeding  down  crop,  I  wish  to  learn  something  more 
about  the  above  mentioned  wheat.  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it?  Where  can  it  be  obtained,  if  wanted, 
and  at  what  price? 

I  notice  in  the  last  Cultivator  some  remarks  about 
a  “  Tea  Wheat;”  my  queries  about  this  article,  are 
the  same  as  the  former.  You  will  very  nmeh  oblige 
me,  for  any  information  you  may  give  respecting  this 
grain. 

Oats  I  regard  as  an  exhausting  grain  to  soil,  and 
with  me  grass  seeds  have  not  taken  as  well  with  oats 
as  with  other  grain.  What  think  you  of  the  change? 
Jas.  B.  Whitcomb.  Brooklyn,  Ct.,  Feb.  1,  1855. 

We  have  not  much  acquaintance  with  the  Canada 
Club  wheat,  but  it  is  said  to  be  a  good  spring  variety. 
The  Fife  wheat,  largely  cultivated  in  Canada,  we  know 
to  be  an  excellent  spring  variety.  We  should  not  be 
surprised  if  it  were  found  that  the  Canada  Club  and 
and  the  Fife  are  the  same  variety.  They  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  almost  any  seed  store  at  a  little  over  the  price 
of  common  wheat. 

We  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the  “  Tea  wheat.” 
The  same  variety  of  wheat  is  often  grown  in  different 
places  under  diflferent  names.  Out  of  35  varieties  of 
wheat  sent  from  this  country  by  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society,  to 
the  Messrs.  Lawson  of  Edinburgh,  it  was  found,  on 
testing  them  in  their  grounds,  that  not  one  out  of  the 
thirty-live  was  a  new  variety.  The  Tea  wheat  sent 
us  by  Mr.  Bliven,  was  a  very  fine  sample,  and  it  is 
doubtless  a  good  variety,  whether  new  or  old.  The 
New-York  State  Ag.  Society,  at  the  last  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  awarded  C.  W.  Eells  of  Westmoreland,  Oneida 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  first  premium  on  wheat,  for  a  crop  of 
“  Tea  spring  wheat.”  The  land  the  previous  year  was 
in  corn,  well  manured  with  barn-yard  manure,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  crop  of  80  bushels  per  acre.  It  was  plowed 
eight  to  ten  inches  deep  the  next  spring,  and,  without 
any  manure,  was  sown  broadcast,  April  30th,  with  two 
bushels  per  acre  of  Tea  wheat,  previously  washed  in 
strong  brine,  and  dried  with  as  much  lime  as  would  .ad¬ 
here  to  the  wheat  when  wet.  The  yield  per  acre  was 
38  bushels  and  18  lbs.  The  second  premium  was 
awarded  to  11.  Massey  of  Watertown,  Jefferson  Co., 

N.  Y.;  and  this  crop  also  was  of  ”  the  variety  called 
Tea  wheat.”  The  land  was  a  gravelly  loam,  planted 
with  corn  and  potatoes  the  previous  year;  20  loads  of 
distillery  manure  were  drawn  on  to  it  during  the  win¬ 
ter  ;  well  plowed  in  the  spring,  and  sown  broadcast  on 
the  20th  of  April  with  1|  bushels  per  acre.  The  yield 
was  a  fraction  over  thirty  bushels  per  acre  by  weight. 

Grass  seeds  seldom  take  well  when  sown  with  oat«s. 
We  should  much  prefer  to  sow  clover  or  grass  seed  with 
spring  wheat  than  with  oats,  though,  ns  a  general  thing, 
we  believe  it  is  found  that  seeds  do  better,  sown  early 
in  the  spring,  with  winter  wheat  than  with  spring 
wheat,  or  even  than  with  barley. 

We  shall  be  glad  of  the  experience  of  our  readers 
in  the  cultivation  of  spring  wheat, — best  varieties  «ic. 
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Oil  and  Fish  as  Fertilizers. 

Oil  is  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  woody  fibre, 
and  like  it  furnishes,  by  decomposition  in  the  soil,  car¬ 
bonic  acid  to  plants.  The  chemical  value  of  carbonic 
acid  none  can  doubt ;  probably  eight  tenths  of  the  dry 
matter  of  most  of  our  cultivated  plants  is  derived  from 
it;  and  its  action  in  rendering  the  mineral  matter  of 
the  soil  soluble  is  well  known.  But  the  commercial 
value  of  carbonic  acid,  or  rather  of  substances  which 
by  decomposition  yield  it,  is  another  question.  The 
atmosphere  contains  an  immense  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  every  shower  of  rain  brings  it  to  the  soil. 
Plants  absorb  this  rain  water,  and  with  it  the  carbonic 
acid,  which,  in  the  organism  of  the  plant,  is  converted 
into  starch,  oil,  sugar,  gum,  woody  fibre,  &c.  The 
large  amount  of  woody  fibre  found  in  wheat  straw, 
corn  stalks,  clover,  the  grasses,  &c.,  is  principally  de¬ 
rived  from  the  atmosphere.  By  using  the  wheat  straw, 
stalks,  &c.,  as  manure,  and  by  plowing  in  a  few  green 
crops  of  clover,  peas,  &c.,  we  can  supply  to  the  soil  a 
largo  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  at  an  exceedingly  cheap 
rate.  Possessing  such  an  easy  means  of  supplying  his 
soil  with  all  the  carbonaceous  matter  it  requires,  the 
farmer  need  not,  and,  guided  by  experience,  does  not 
buy  manures  with  any  reference  to  the  carbonic  acid 
they  can  supply  to  plants. 

Oil,  sugar,  starch,  gum,  &c.,  furnish  to  plants  the 
same  fertilizing  elements  as  the  woody  fibre  of  straw, 
clover,  &c.,  and  we  do  not  know  that  they  are  any  more 
valuable,  except  perhaps  that  they  decompose  more 
rapidly  and  furnish  more  carbonic  acid  in  a  given  time. 
Many  eminent  writers,  especially  among  the  ancients, 
attribute  great  fertilizing  value  to  oil  ;  but  this  is  not 
so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  they  called 
night-soil  an  oily  manure.  A  few  years  since  oil  was 
highly  recommended  as  a  manure  for  turnips  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  many  experiments  were  made  with  it.  Some 
of  them,  which  gave  favorable  results,  were  published, 
and  for  a  time  oil  was  recommended  as  a  substitute  for 
bones.  Farther  trial,  however,  proved  it  to  be  of  little 
value,  and  it  soon  fell  into  disuse. 

One  of  our  best  agricultural  writers  appears  to  en¬ 
tertain  a  different  opinion  from  the  above,  for  he  has 
recently  pronounced  oil  “  one  of  the  most  powerful 
fertilizers  yet  discovered  f  and  says  one  of  the  best 
corn  crops  he  ever  saw  in  Connecticut  was  manured 
with  the  “  refuse  of  whale  ships.”  The  refuse  matter 
most  probably  contained  much  nitrogenous  matter, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  bene¬ 
fit  derived  was  due  to  the  oil.  Lawes  has  shown  that 
turnips  require  more  carbonaceous  manure  than  any 
other  farm  crop,  and  yet  in  his  extensive  turnip  e.x- 
periments,  oil  did  little  or  no  good.  M.  Kuhlman, 
speaking  of  his  experiments  with  various  manures  on 
grass,  says,  “  rapeseed  oil,  in  1845  as  in  1844,  produc¬ 
ed  no  effect." 

The  same  writer  advocates  a  more  extensive  use  of 
fi,<h  as  a  manure  on  the  sea  cost ;  and  in  this  we  most 
fully  concur.  But,  as  the  subject  of  manufacturing 
a  portable  manure  from  fish  is  now  receiving  much  at¬ 


tention,  he  will  e.xcuse  us  for  referring  to  what  we 
deem  a  mistake  in  the  following  paragraph': 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  fish  contain  all  the  valua¬ 
ble  fertilizing  materials,  of  the  best  Peruvian  guano. 
That  manure  is  simply  the  flesh  and  bones  of  fish  di¬ 
gested  in  the  stomachs  of  sea  birds,  and  dried  in  a 
rainless  climate.  The  only  advantage  which  Peruvian 
guano  has  over  the  fish,  is  in  the  fineness  of  its  parti¬ 
cles,  and  in  its  dryness.  If  we  had  a  cheap  process  of 
depriving  the  fi.'^h  of  its  water,  without  evaporating  its 
gases,  we  should  have  a  manure  at  home  as  v  aluable 
as  that  of  the  Chincha  Islands. 

Peruvian  guano,  according  to  this,  is  simply  dry  fish 
in  a  finely  divided  condition.  This  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent  only.  Peruvian  guano  may  be  considered  as 
fish  dried  and  finely  pulverized,  with  the  oil  and  oth¬ 
er  carbonaceous  matter  burnt  out  of  them.  Fish  are 
composed  of  say  three  substances,  bones,  nitrogenous 
matter,  and  oil.  When  eaten  by  animals  the  oil  is 
burnt  in  the  lungs,  and  expelled  in  the  form  of  carbon¬ 
ic  acid  gas  and  water  ;  the  nitrogenous,  or  feshy  mat¬ 
ter,  composed  of  the  elements  of  oil  chemically  com¬ 
bined  with  nitrogen,  is  decomposed  in  the  body  of  the 
animal,  a  portion  of  the  oily  or  carbonaceous  elements 
being  used  as  fuel,  and  given  ofiF  as  gases  through  the 
lungs  and  pores  of  the  .skin,  while  the  nitrogen  enters 
into  new  combinations  with  the  other  portion,  and  is 

expelled  from  the  body,  together  with  the  phosphates 
or  bones,  in  the  excrements.  Guano,  therefore,  is  not 
simply  dry  fish,  but  the  nitrogenous  matter  and  phos¬ 
phates  of  fish. 

This  separation  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  and  its 
expulsion  from  the  body  as  carbonic  gas,  takes  place  in 
the  consumption  of  all  food.  Nature  intended  that 
vegetables  should  be  used  for  the  support  of  animal 
life,  and  the  requirements  of  vegetable  growth  are  such, 
that  the  portion  of  plants  which  is  unavoidably  dissi¬ 
pated  in  the  air,  when  fed  to  animals,  is  not  needed  in 
greater  proportion  than  the  atmosphere  and  the  excre¬ 
ments  of  animals  can  supply. 

Fish  are  not  valued  by  farmers  as  highly  as  theory 
would  indicate  ;  and  we  have  sometimes  queried 
whether  this  was  not  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  oil 
which  they  contain.  Certainly  the  decomposition  of 
fi.sh  in  the  soil  would  furnish  the  plants  with  a  greater 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  as  compared  with  ammonia, 
than  nature  intended.  And  it  is  in  our  view  highly 
probable  that  if  some  method,  analogous  to  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  nutrition,  could  be  discovered,  whereby  the 
oil  might  be  separated  from  the  fish,  and  the  nitrogen¬ 
ous  matter  and  phosphates  be  left  in  a  finely  divided 
condition,  such  a  manure  would  prove  more  valuable 
than  the  entire  fish.  A  manure,  nearly  equal  to  Pe¬ 
ruvian  guano,  is  manufactured  in  France  by  boiling 
fish,  pressing  out  the  oil,  and  drying  and  grinding  the 
residuum.  It  contains  HJ  per  cent  of  ammonia,  and 
22  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  sold  at  $34  per 
ton,  and  is  unquestionably  a  cheaper  manure  at  that 
price,  than  even  the  best  Peruvian  guano  at  $50  per 
ton.  It  will  not  do,  however,  to  assert,  as  some  do,  that 
it  is  quite  equal  to  it,  since,  for  reasons  which  will  at 
once  present  themselves  to  the  minds  or  our  readers,  it 
can  never  be  made  to  contain  as  much  ammonia  in  a 
given  weight.  IVe  understand  a  company  is  about  es¬ 
tablishing  a  manufactory  in  this  country,  and  we  wish 
them  abundant  success,  and  can  see  no  reason  to  pre¬ 
vent  it. 

■yVe  shall  speak  of  the  manufacture  of  fish  manure 
in  a  future  number.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  be 
glad  if  our  readers  will  furnish  us  with  any  informa¬ 
tion  they  may  possess  on  the  subject.  Will  not  some 
of  our  correspondents  on  the  sea  coast  give  us  their  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  use  of  fish  as  a  manure  1 
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Excelsior  Ag^ricultiiral  Works, 

Warehouse .  and  Seed  Store. 

No.  309  and  371  Broadway.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  subscriber  is  prepared  to  furiiisb  to  order  a  full  as¬ 
sortment  of  Farm  Implements  and  Maeiiines.  adapted 
to  all  sections  of  the  country  both  north  and  south,  among 
which  may  be  found, 

The  Excelsior  Changeable  R.  R.  Horse  Power. 

“  “  Thresliing  Maehines  with  Separators 

“  “  Cider  jMill,  Krauser’s  Patent. 

Mowing  and  Reaping  Machines,  Grist  Mills,  Com  Shel- 
lers  and  Clover  Hullers;  Circular  iind  Cross-cut  sawmills 
adapted  to  the  Horse  Power,  for  cutting  fire- wood,  lence  stuff 
Ac. 

The  list  of  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  is  complete — embrncitig 
most  of  the  Pretniutn  Grains  on  exhibition  at  the  recent  win¬ 
ter  Show  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  So.  Among 
them  is  the  Magnnm-boiium  Wheat,  which  is  highly  spoken 
of  and  apparently  of  great  merit.  AUo  a  general  assortineni 
of  Fertilizers. 


RICH’D  H  PEASE, 

Feb  22 — wAmtf.  Successor  to  Emery  A  Co. 


KETCHUM’S  MOWER. 


The  subscribers  would  inform  their  patrons  and  the  pub¬ 
lic,  that  they  are  the  sole  authorized  agents  in  thi.s  City 
for  the  sale  of  the  above  machine.  They  offer  them  oti  the 
most  favorable  terms,  and  with  renewed  assurance  of  its 
utility.  With  the  recent  improvements  in  its  manufacture,  it 
is  without  doubt  the  best,  if  not  the  only  well  established 
Mower  now  before  the  public. 

For  sale  at  the  Albany  Ag.  Works  on  Hamilton,  Inberty 
and  Union  Sts  ,  Albany.  EiMERY  BROTHERS. 


North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 

GRIPPING  ^  BRO;  No.  GO  Cortland  St.,  Nexo-Yorh. 

PLOWS,  Harrows,  Vegetable  Cutters,  Root  and  Bush 
Pullers,  Ox  Yokes  and  Bow.s,  Reaping  and  Mowing  Ma¬ 
chines,  Corn  Planters,  Picks,  Hoes,  .Shovels,  Spades,  Seed 
Sowers,  Corn  Mills,  Water  Rams,  Suction, Force  and  Endless 
Chaiit  Pumps,  Churns,  Horticultural  Tools,  Hay,  Cotton  and 
Cheese  Presses,  Horse  and  hand  hay  Rakes,  Garden  and  Fire 
Engines,  Grind  stones,  Vegetable  Boilers,  Field  and  Garden 
Rollers,  Bull  Rings,  Cattle  Ties,  Hay-knives,  Cultivators,  Ac. 
Feb.  15 — wAm2m 

Fertilizers. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO,  with  importer’s  brand  on  each  bag 
— {trice  848  per  ton  of  2000  lbs.  In  less  quantity,  2^  cents 
per  lb 

Improved  Superphosphate  of  Lime  of  the  best  quality,  No. 
1 — 845  par  ton  of  ^00  lbs. 

Bone  Dust — warranted  pure,  at  $2,  #2.25  and  $2.50  per 
barrel. 

Ground  Land  Plaster. 

Pulverised  Charcoal. 

Poudrette.  For  sale  by  A.  LONGETT. 

No.  31  Cliff  Street,  one  door  from  Fulton. 
Feb.  22 — w4lm2i.  New-York. 


To  Agriciiltiirists,  Manijfactiirers,  &c. 

DR-4.WING.S  and  Engravings  on  wood,  of  animate  and 
inanimate  objects,  executed’  at  fair  prices  and  in  the  best 
style,  by  J.  B.  SEYMOUR, 

Feb,  22 — wAm3m  57  Broadway,  Utica,  N.Y. 

N  B.  Portraits  of  animals  trxte  to  nature. 


POLAND  OATS  FOR  ALL. 


H.WING  grown  a  large  crop  of  Poland  or  Dutch  Oats, 
I  am  prepared  to  supply  all  that  want,  at  one  dollar  per 
bushel  of  40  lbs.  each,  including  new  bags,  and  delivered 
free  at  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  J.  A.  CLARK, 

Feb.  1— wAmlt  *  Marion,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


OSIER  WILLOWS,  &0. 

'TMIE  subscriber  will  furnish  cuttings  of  the  SALIX  VI- 
1  MINALIS,  the  best  OSIER  WILLOW,  at  83  per  1,000. 
They  can  be  sent  duryig  the  winter  and  early  spring  to  all 
parts  of  the  continent. 

Orders  .iddressed  to  the  sub.5criher,care  of  C.  P.  Williams, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  wilLmeet  with  prompt  attention. 

Also  all  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees,  P'oreign  and  Native 
Grapes,  Ac.  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

S.  P.  HOUGH, 

Feb.  S — vvStrn'it  Hillside  Nurseries,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

COLDENHAM  NURSERY, 

Seven  miles  West  of  Nexvburgh,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Subscriber  continues  to  offer  as  heretofore,  a  large 
and  well  selected  .stock  of  FRUIT  TREES,  among 
which  is  the  celebrated  Great  Bigarreav,  Cherry,  worked 
from  the  origitial  tree  30,000  Apple  trees,  from  5  to  10  feel 
high  and  very  thrifty,  from  $15  to  $17  per  Hundred. 

All  orders  punctually  attended  to,  and  trees  packed  in  moss 
with  care,  and  forwarded  from  Newburgh  as  required. 

LINDLEY  M.  p-ERRIS, 

Feb.  1 — w4t — mlt.  Coldenham,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees. 

''T'lIE  subscriber  is  prepared  to  furnish  to  order,  American 
X  Arbor  Vitae,  American  Larch,  or  Hackmatack,  Silver 
Fir,  Red  and  Black  Spruce,  American  Hemlock  and  White 
Pine. 

Also,  Elm,  Maple,  Birch,  Beech,  Ash,  and  High  Cranber¬ 
ries,  at  very  low  prices — 6  inches  to  6  feet  high — faithfully 
taken  up  and  packed,  so  as  to  bear  rough  handling,  and  go  to 
any  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States — from  Boston,  by 
railroad  and  boats.  For  terms,  Ac.,  address,  post-paid, 
March  1 — ni2t  WM.  MANN,  Bangor,  Me. 


MANURES. 

PERUVIAN  Guano,  Bone-dust,  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
Poudrette,  Plaster,  Charcoal,  Oil  of  Vitriol,  Ac  ,  for  sale 
by  GRIPPING  A  BRO, 

North  River  Agricultural  Ware  House, 
Feb.  15 — wAm2ra  No.  60  Cortland  St.  New-York. 


“  GET  THE  BEST.” 

Webster’s  Quarto  Dictionary. 

WH.^T  more  essential  to  every  family,  counting  room 
student,  and  indeed  every  one  who  would  know  the 
right  u.se  of  language — the  meaning,  orthography,  and  jiro- 
nunciaticn  of  words — than  a  good  English  DICTIONARY? 
of  baiiy  necessity  and  permanent  value. 

AVEBSTER’S  UNABRIDGED 
Is  now  the  recognized  Standard,  constantly  cited  and  relied 
on  in  our  Courts  of  Justice,  in  our  legislative  bodies,  and  in 
public  discussions,  as  entirely  conclusive,”  says  Flon.  John 
C.  SPEN'CKR. 

Can  I  make  a  better  investm.ent'^ 

Pub'ished  by  G.  A  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Bixiksellers.  Feb,  22 — wllinlt* 


Excelsior  Horse  Power 

AND  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

This  Portable  Lever  Four  Horse  Powder  is  an  impr«ve- 
ment  on  W'arren’s  Patent,  (which  we  own,)  and  by  an 
experience  of  more  than  three  years,  it  proves  to  be  the  best 
and  cheapest  yet  known.  None  have  ever  failed  to  give  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction  in  all  respects.  It  is  simple  in  construction, 
and  easily  understood  by  any  operator.  It  may  be  used 
with  one  to  four  horses.  We  therefore  offer  it  to  the  public 
as  II  mo.st  desirable  machine  for  various  purposes. 

Tlie  Thresher  is  a  superior  .Spike  Machine  suited  for  the 
Pow'er.  With  these  machines  200  bushels  or  more  of  dry 
Wheat  are  threshed  in  a  day. 

AV'eight  of  Power  about  550  lbs. — Weight  of  Main  Driving 
Wheel  .300  Ib.s. — or  altogether  about  900  lbs.  Weight  of 
Thresher  200  llis. 

Price  of  Power  and  Pulley  Box,  Ac.,  $S5. 

Cost  of  Patent  Riveted  Stretch  I.eather  Band,  3^  inch 
wide,  40  feet  long,  $7.50. 

Price  of  Threshers,  No.  1  and  2,  $40  and  $45. 

Orders  will  be  duly  attended  to. 

02^  Terms  cash  on  delivery  in  this  city. 

PLANT  BROTHERS. 

Gen’l  Com.  Merch’ts, 

Feb.  22 — wAmlt.  75  Pine  street,  New-York. 
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Choice  Field  and  Garden  Seeds, 

T  the  North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

GRIKFING  fc  BRO., 
Feb.  15 — w&m2m  No.  GO  Cotllaiid  St.,  New- York. 

A  PARTNER  IN  PRINTINQ. 

A  FOURTH  or  a  third  part  of  a  well  established  Agricul¬ 
tural  Newspaper  and  Job  Printing  Office,  will  be  sold 
on  reasonable  terms  to  a  practical  printer,  competent  to 
manage  the  mechanical  and  business  department  of  the  con¬ 
cern.  Apply  for  information  at  this  office.  Feb.  8 — w3tmll 

FARM  FOR  SALE. 

A  FARM  of  One  Hundred  acres  in  Mino  Ckntf.r,  Yates 
Co.,  N.  Y.  a  .short  distance  from  the  line  of  the  Canan¬ 
daigua  and  tllmira  Rail  Road.  It  is  well  watered  by  springs 
and  a  fine  stream,  easily  cultivated — soil  a  fine  gravelly  loam, 
unsurpa.ssed  for  either  grain  or  grass,  with  exception  of  about 
20  acres  which  is  choice  natural  meadow  land. 

It  has  uf)on  it  a  good  Dwelling  House  and  out  Buildings — 
is  in  a  good  neighborhood,  convenient  to  churches,  school 
houses  and  stores,  and  is  in  every  re.spect  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  locations  in  the  state.  For  terms  which  will  be  made 
easy,  apply  to  GASPFR  &  Co.,  11  Water  St.,  New- York  ; 
Caleb  Gasper,  Esq..  Marcellus,  Onondaga  Co.,  Geo.  Young, 
E'^q.,  Milo  Center,  Elias  Bently,  Esq  ,  Sandy  Creek.  Oswego 
Co.,  .S.  Bootli,  Esq.,  Branchport,  Yates  Co.  Norman  .Seymour, 
Mechanicsville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Judge  Ellsworth.  Pen 
Yaii.  March  1— mtf — 

Tj^OWLERS  AND  WELLS,  No.  .308  Broadway,  New- 
York,  publish  the  following  valuable  Scientific  atid  Po¬ 
pular  Family  Journals ; 

LIFE  ILLUSTRATED: 

A  FIRST-CLASS  AVEEKLY  NEWSPAPER, 
devoted  to  News,  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  ;  to  En¬ 
tertainment,  Improvement  and  Progress.  One  of  the 
Best  Family  Newspapers  in  the  World.  Two  Dollars 
a  year. 

The  Scientific  American  says :  “  It  is  of  large  size  and 
faultless  typography.  Almost  every  branch  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  is  treated  by  able  writers.”  The  Rhode  Island  Reform¬ 
er  says:  “  AVe  pronounce  it  the  most  beautiful  AA'eekly  in 
the  Union.”  - 

TI-IE  WATER-CURE  JOURNAL: 

Devoted  to  Hydropathy,  its  Philosophy  and  Practice;  to 
Physiology  and  Anatomy,  wiih  numerous  Illustrations ;  and 
those  lavvs  which  govern  Life  and  Health  iifi  a  year. 

The  most  popular  Health  Journ.al  in  thq  world.  [Eve.  Post. 

THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL: 

Devoted  to  all  those  Progre.ssive  measures  for  the  elevation 
and  Improvement  of  Mankind.  SI  a  year. 

“  Devoted  to  the  highest  happiness  and  intere.st  of  man, 
written  in  a  clear  and  lively  s-jie,  afl'orded  at  the  ’low  price’ 
of  one  dollar  a  year,  it  must  succeed  in  running  up  its  present 
large  circulation  to  a  much  higher  figure.”  [N.  A^.  Tribune. 

For  Three  Dollars,  in  advance,  a  copy  of  each  of  these 
three  Jcurn.als  w'ill  be  sent  one  year.  Address,  prepaid, 
FOAVLER.8  AND  AVELLS, 

Feb.  8 — w4tm2t  No  308  Broadway,  New-A’ork. 

CHOICE  POULTRY  FOR  SALI^ 

I  BRAHMA  Pootra  or  Chittagong,  from  $3  to  ^5  per  pair. 

)  Imperial  Chinese,  $3.00  per  Pair. 

Also  cro.ss  of  the  Brahma  Pootra  and  Imperial  Chinese, 
$3.00  per  Pair. 

The  stock  is  from  that  of  David  L.  Barnard,  Clintondale, 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y  ,  and  warranted  all  pure. 

Fowls  to  be  sent  a  distance,  will  be  carefully  cooped  in 
good  health  and  condition,  and  forwarded  by  Expre.ss  or  Kail 
Itoad  from  Newburgh  as  ordered. 

LINDI.EA'  M.  FERRIS, 

Feb.  1 — w'JtmIt.  Coldenhani.  ftrange  Co  .  N.  A'. 

THOMAS  GOUI.D, 

IyREEDER  of  Durham  and  Devon  Cattle,  Leicester  Sheep, 
>  Sutfolk  .‘^wine,  Madagascar  or  Lop-eared  Rahbiis,  Eng¬ 
lish  Ferrets.  Guinea  Pigs,  Choice  and  Fancy  Poultry. 

Jan.  IS— w&mtf  Aurora,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  ANIMALS 

AT  PRIVATE  SALE. 

Mount  Fordham,  Westchester  Co.,  11  milts  from  City  Hall, 
New-York,  by  Harlem  Railraad. 

Having  completed  the  sale  of  my  domestic  animals,  as 
advertised  in  Catidogue  of  1851,  excepting  Short  Horn 
Bull  BALCO  (9S)1S),  and  at  prices  iiighly  remunerative,  for 
which  patronage.  I  feel  grateful,  not  only  to  the  public  of  al¬ 
most  every  Stale  in  our  Union,  but  to  the  Canadas,  Cuba, and 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  /  will  issue  about  the  l.st  of  March,  a 
Catalogue  for  1855,  consisting  of  Short  Horned  Bulls  and 
Bull  Calves,  (some  of  which  belong  to  my  frieial  and  part  as¬ 
sociate,  Mr.  N.  J.  Becar.)  North  Devon  Bulls  and  Bull 
Calves,  Southdown  Rain.s,  Suflblk,  Berkshire  and  Essex 
Swine,  now  ready  for  delivery',  of  almost  all  ages,  and  of 
both  sexes.  This  Catalogue  will  be  illustrated  with  portraits 
of  my  Prize  Animals.  Slost  of  the  original  animals  of  m>' 
breeding  establishment,  were  selected  by  me  from  England 
in  person,  and  strictly  in  refeience  to  qualities,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  this  country. 

Feb.  1— w&mtf  L.  G.  MORRIS. 

IMPROVED  SHORT-HORNS. 

Durham  BuU  and  Ileifer  Calves,  descended  from  the 
herds  of  Mr.  Bates  and  his  nephew  Mr.  Bell,  for  sale. 

HERMAN  AVENDELL,  M.  D. 
Nov.  2:3 — wtf  Albany. 

PURE  BLOOD  DEVONS. 

SANCHO,  2  y'ears  old  last  spring — aw'arded  premium  at 
State  fair  in  1853. 

Stalely,  10  years  old — Beautiful  figure. 

Sancho  the  2d,  S  months  old. 

Also  4  Pure  Blooded  French  Merino  Ewes. 

The  Devons  are  from  Mr.  R.  H.  A’'an  Rensselaer’s  of  Mor¬ 
ris,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  A’’.  The  French  Merinoes  from  A.  L. 
Binghamt’s,  Vl  The  best  of  references  eau  be  given  for 
the  above — also  their  proper  Pedigree. 

PEI.EG  AVEEDEN. 

Jan.  4 — wtf  Preston  Hollow,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dev'Oii  CoAA's, 

'  / 

Heifers,  and  BuU  Calves — pure  blood — fr>r  sale  by 
Feb.  1 — inly.  B.  V.  FRENCH,  Braintree,  Mass. 


o 


Snifolk  Pisis, 


F  pure  blood,  for  sale  oy' 
Feb  1— miy 


B.  A'.  FRENCH, 
Braintree.  Ma.sg. 


ENGLISH  CATTI.E, 

Iivyorted  on  commission  by  Messrs.  THOS.  BETTS  BROS., 
Bishop's  Stratford,  Herts,  England  —  £1  Maiden  Lane, 
New- York  City. 

Being  much  the  cheape.st  and  the  only-  way  of  obtaining 
Stock  direct  from  the  Breeder,  which  w’ill  give  gentlemen 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  best  .stock,  without  having  to 
pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  them  in  -America.  The  firm  iiaviiig 
liad  forty  years’  experience,  they  feel  confident  of  giving 
SHtisfiCtion  both  as  regards  price  and  selecting  the  .stock  from 
the  best  herds  in  England. 


Hampshire  Sheep. 
Colswold.  Leicester  do 
Siifl'olk  Pigs. 

Essex.  Berkshire  do 
Merino  Sheep  from  Spain, 
Mules,  do  do 


Thorough  bred  Horses, 

.Short-Homed  Cattle, 

Devons,  Hereford-;.  Ayrsbire.a, 

Alderney  Covi’s  from  lslands| 
of  Alderney  and  Guernsey,  j 
Pure  bred  Southdown  Sheep,  | 

Messrs.  Betts  Bro.s.  have  appoinled  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  men  in  Englaml  entirely  for  purchasing  Thorough 
Bred  Horses.  They  Imve  aUoan  agent  in  .8pain  for  purchasing 
mule'. Merino  Sheep,  etc.  Me.ssrs.  Betts  Bros,  have  puri  based 
a  valuable  patent  invention  which  will  prevent  accidents  oc¬ 
curring  to  cattle  acro.ss  the  Atlantic.  They  can  noM’  he  safe¬ 
ly’  imported  any  time  during  the  year.  The  cattle  will  be  in¬ 
sured  from  Liv’eipool  to  New-A  oik  when  desired,  by  charg¬ 
ing  a  small  per  ceiitage. 

A  steamer  will  leave  Liverpool  with  cattle  about  the  first 
of  every  month.  The  slock  will  lie  delivered  at  New  A’ork 
about  six  weeks  from  the  lime  the  order  is  given  in  America. 

Circulars  containing  all  particulars,  expenses  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  prices  of  Cattle  in  England,  may  be  had  by  ap- 
ply'ing  by  post  tc  Mes.srs.  THO.S.  BFITTS, 

oi,  J.  M.  MILLER,  -Agent,  81  Maiden-lane. 

Jan.  4 — lam— mly.  New  A’'ork  City. 
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As  an  Inducement  to  agents  to  exert  themselves 
to  obtain  subscriptions,  aside  from  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  benefit  the}’’  will  confer  upon  their 
neighbors  and  the  community  by  bringing  such 
works  into  more  general  circulation,  we  offer  the 
Following  Premiums. 

1.  For  the  largest  amount  oe  cash  paid  in  bo- 
fore  the  10th  of  April  next,  whether  for  The  C ultirntor 
alone,  or  for  the  Counlry  Gentleman,  or  for  the  Illus¬ 
trated  Annual  Register,  or  for  all  three  together,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  respective  terms — FIFTY  DOLL.AR.S. 

2.  To  the  one  sending  us  the  next  largest  amount, 
FORTY-FIVE  DOLLARS. 

3.  For  the  next  largest,....  FORTY  DOIJ.ARS. 

4.  For  the  next  largest,....  TIIIRTV-FI VM  DOt.L’S. 

5.  For  the  next  lartjest,. ., .  THIRTY  DOl.I/ARS. 

6.  For  the  next  largest,.  , ..  T\VF.\TY-FIVK  DOLL’S. 

7.  For  the  next  largest,. .. .  TWF.iVTY  DOI.LAR.S. 

8  For  the  next  largest, ... .  I’lFTFK.N’  DOLLARS. 

9.  For  the  next  largest,. .. .  Tl'l\  DOI.LARS 

10.  For  the  next  largest, ... .  FIVE  DOLLAR.S, 

Value  of  Guano. — A  correspondent  (XL)  from  a 
single  experiment,  has  come  to  the  conclti.sion  that 
guano  “  vvtll  soon  be  numbered  among  the  humbugs  of 
the  past,”  and  that  “  the  venders  of  the  article  have 
lived  long  enough  on  gulling  the  people.”  We  merely 
mention  this  to  show  the  great  impropriety  of  drawing 
stich  hasty  conclusions  from  single  e.xperitnents,  for 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  prices  paid  for  gu.ano 
($.50  to  $60  per  ton)  its  use  is  yearly  increasing 
in  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  older  portions 
and  on  the  more  worn-out  soils  of  the  Lnion.  It  is 
true,  it  requires  more  care  and  skill  in  application 
than  that  excellent  and  universal  fertilizer,  yard  ma¬ 
nure,  and  consequently  is  m'ore  easily  affected  in  its 
results  than  the  latter  ;  but  we  have  numerous  instan¬ 
ces  of  its  great  power  in  promoting  vegetable  growth, 
which  it  could  never  do  if  it  were  only  a  “  humbug.” 
We  cannot  say  why  our  correspondent  failed,  but  it  is 
evident  there  were  some  sufficient  causes,  which  he 
has  not  mentioned,  or  may  not  know.  Adulteration  of 
the  article,  so  common  in  England,  we  think  more  rare 
here,  partly  in  consequence  of  intelligent  farmers  be¬ 
ing  always  readers  of  agricultural  journals,  which  are, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  great  checks  on  imposition  ; 
and  partly  from  the  fact  that  it  is  bought  more  directly 
from  responsible  dealers.  Its  high  price  alone,  is  a 
great  drawback  on  its  general  applicability,  and  every 
good  farmer  will  buy  it  only  when  he  fails  to  secure 
enough  of  the  elements  of  fertility  through  the  best 
managed  yard  manure  factory. 


Improved  Stock. — We  have  the  pleasure  of  giving 
to  our  readers  this  week,  a  very  fair  portrait  of  Mr. 
Morris’  beautiful  Short  Horn  cow  “  Bloom,”  and 
would  call  attention  to  Mr.  M’s.  advertisement,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that,  having  .sold,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  the  entire  list  of  animals  included  in  his  last  3’ear’s 
Catalogue,  he  is  about  to  issue  a  new  list,  embracing 
such  animals  as  he  will  have  for  sale  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  year.  - 

Corn  Bug — Mr.  T.  Lowry  of  Rockville,  Indiana, 
writes: — “The  past  has  been  an  exceedingly  hard  sea¬ 
son  on  farmers  in  this  section  of  country.  The  spring 
floods  and  summer  drouth,  left  us  with  hut  little  corn 
Our  hay  and  oat  crops  pretty  good.  Wheat  good  in 
places.  My  own  wheat  was  entirely  destroyed  by  some 
kind  of  fly.  In  Clay  county,  some  fields  of  corn  were 
d  stroyed  by  a  fly  or  bug.  People  there  thought  that 


it  was  bred  in  the  wheat  fields,  and  then  moved  into 
the  corn.  It  would  fasten  on  the  stalk  and  suck  out 
the  sap  and  kill  it.  It  was  described  as  being  a  little 
larger  than  the  gnat,.dark  color,  with  a  white  spot  on 
the  back — wings  like  a  bug — when  crushed  it  emited 
an  odor  resembling  a  bed-bug.” 


Large  Heifer.-— I  send  you  the  live  and  dre.»sed 
weights  of  a  two-year  old  heifer,  raised  and  fattened 
by  Nathaniel  Barns  of  this  town.  She  was  a  grade 
Durham — calved  April  25,  1852 — slaughtered  Feb  1, 
1855.  When  last  weighed  alive  (Jan.  10,)  her  weight 
was  1240  lbs.  Her  dressed  weight  was 

Quarters, . 770  lbs.  ^ 

Rough  tallow,  . . . . . 70  “ 

Hide, .  70  “ 

Total, . .....910  “ 

She  was  never  fed  any  grain  until  Nov.  1st,  1854. 
For  a  heifer  of  the  age,  1  think  her  weight  unusual. 
Wm  D.  Barns.  Nexeburgh,  N.  T.,  Fe5.  3,  1835. 


Ho  !  FOR  Madagascar. — Listen,  ye  who  boast  of 
the  doings  of  nine-pounds  hens  and  twelve  pounds 
roosters  !  The  shell  of  an  egg,  laid  by  one  of  the  gi¬ 
gantic  birds  of  Madagascar,  has  been  received  in  Pa¬ 
ris,  the  shell  of  wh\ah  holds  nearly  ten  quarts  !  This 
is  a  fact ;  and  though  the  rage  for  big  chickens  Ls  de¬ 
cidedly  on  the  wane,  we  would  suggest  that  some  en¬ 
terprising  breeder  send  to  the  great  African  Island  and 
import  some  of  these  hens,  or  at  least  a  few  of  the  eggs  ! 
They  would  doubtless  take  all  the  premiums  at  our 
Poultry  Shows ;  at  least  so  long  as  size  rather  than 
form  is  the  test  of  excellence. 


Ag.  Progress  in  Iowa. — A  letter  from  a  friend  in 
Iowa  says — “  When  I  came  to  this  state,  about  four 
years  ago,  there  was  not  an  Ag.  Society  in  it.  We  now 
have  a  State,  and  over  thirty  County  Societies.  The 
legislature  this  winter  has  donated  to  the  State  Society, 
■$1000  per  annum.  This  state  offers  the  highest  induce¬ 
ments  for  agricultural  pursuits,  and  a  vast  extent  of 
the  finest  part  of  it  is  still  open,  inviting  emigration.” 


Transactions  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Soeiely  for  1853 — This  volume,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  attention  of  B.  P.  Johnson,  secretary 
of  the  Society,  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared. 
The  matter  is  of  a  more  select  and  permanent  nature 
than  a  large  portion  to  be  found  in  some  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  Among  the  more  able  and  valuable  portions 
of  this  collection,  we  may  enumerate  the  address  of 
Wm  C.  Rives,  of  Virginia,  before  the  State  Fair  at 
Saratoga;  the  lecture  of  Prof  Wilson,  on  the  culture 
of  Flax,  which  is  in  itself  a  very  full  treatise  on  the 
treatment  and  uses  of  this  crop  ;  the  report  of  J.  Stan¬ 
ton  Gould  on  the  Machinery  exhibited  at  Saratoga : 
that  of  Prof  Cook  on  the  composition,  value,  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  salt  in  different  localities  ;  the  plan  and  des¬ 
cription  of  the  extensive  Farm  Buildings  of  Lewis  F. 
Allen,  of  Black  Rock;  the  reports  of  the  minute,  va¬ 
ried,  extensive  and  accurate  experiments  of  several 
cultivators  on  the  Potato;  the  culture  and  uses  of  In¬ 
dian  corn,  including  many  excellent  mode.s  for  cooking 
it,  by  C.  N.  Bement;  and  the  full  and  extensive  dairy 
reports  from  Herkimer  county,  contained  among  the 
accounts  of  the  county  Societies.  There  are  many 
other  smaller  papers  of  much  value.  In  a  succeeding 
number,  we  intend  giving  some  account  of  the  contents 
of  the  more  valuable  contributions  contained  in  this 
volnme.  - 

Poultry.  —A  subscriber  at  Aurora,  Cayuga  Co¬ 
says — “  Dry  ns  the  season  has  been,  our  farmers  ma¬ 
naged  to  raise  some  poultry  last  season.  One  firm  in 
this  town,  have  shipped  to  New-York  at  least  ten  tons 
of  poultry,  and  there  are  several  others  engaged  in  the 
business.” 
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THE  CULTIVATOR. 


More  Goon  Hogs. — A  correspondent  writes  that 
Elihc  Gifeobd,  Esq.,  of  Easton,  Wash.  Co.  N  Y., 
has  recently  killed,  and  marketed,  17  fat  hogs,  which 
together  weighed  7738  pounds,  averaging  455  pounds 
each.  He  sold  them  for  $580,35.  They  were  small 
boned  hogs,  about  20  months  old,  and  were  fattened  on 
cooked  food,  which,  for  the  last  6  weeks  of  the  feeding, 
was  meal  made  of  2  parts  corn  on  the  cob  and  1  part 
oats  ground  together ;  but  earlier  in  the  fall  he  cooked 
some  kind  of  meal  with  pumpkins,  &c.  B. 

A  Good  Pig. — A  correspondent,  Mr.  R.  S.  Stod¬ 
dard,  informs  us  that  Capt.  Charles  Crandall,  of 
Gales  Ferry,  killed  a  pig  the  21st  of  Dec  ,  nine  months 
and  twenty  days  old,  which  weighed  443  lbs. 


Buckwheat  in  Oregon. — A  subscriber  in  Colum¬ 
bia  county,  Oregon,  informs  us  that  he  harvested  the 
past  season,  sixty  bushels  of  buckwheat,  the  product 
of  half  a  bushel  seed  sown  on  an  acre. 


Pruning  Currants. — The  treatment  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  largest  and  finest  flavored  currants,  is 
by  one  M.  D.,  given  for  them  to  be  raised  in  small  trees, 
close  pruning,  high  manuring,  &c.  Another,  recom¬ 
mends  their  being  kept  in  bushes,  old  wood  pruned  out, 
&o. 

Now,  can  you  from  expeHment,  say  which  method, 
with  an  equal  amount  of  labor,  would  produce  the 
greatest  quantity  of  fruit  7  W.  Galesburg^  III. 

Single  “experiments”  decide  but  little,  and  hence 
the  diversity  of  opinions  on  the  subject,  according  to 
the  accidental  success  one  way  or  the  other.  In  our 
hot  climate,  single  stems  a  foot  high,  have  not  resulted 
so  well  as  very  short  ones.  These  admit  of  clean  cul¬ 
tivation  better  than  many  stems  with  old  wood  kept 
well  pruned  back ;  the  latter  we  have  found  rather  the 

most  productive.  - 

Agricultural  Societies* 

Vermont  State  Ag.  Society — The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  society  was  held  at  Middlebury,  on  the  11th 
inst.,  when  the  following  list  of  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President — Fred’k  Holbrook,  of  Br.atlleboro’. 

Vice  Piesidtnts — Fiiwiii  Hammond,  Henry  S.  Morse,  Hen¬ 
ry  Key*"i,  Solomon  W.  .1*  wett. 

Cor.  Stcretary — .).  A.  H.'ckwtth,  Middlebury. 

R-c.  Secretary — Charles  Cumming.s,  “ 

Treasurer — Edward  Seymour,  Vergennes. 

Auditor — Fred.  E.  Woodbridge. 

Additional  Directors — George  F.  Hodges,  E.  B.  Chase,  J 
W.  Vail.  John  Gregory,  A.  E.  Bingham,  David  Hill,  John 
Howe,  Jr.,  J.  W.  Col  hum,  B.  B.  Newton. 

Connecticut  State  Agricultural.  Society. — 
This  young  society  is  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 
The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Hartford,  Jan.  3rd 
Hartford  is  fixed  upon  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next 
exhibition.  The  Treasurer’s  report  shows  a  flourishing 
pecuniary  condition.  The  receipts  for  the  past  ye  r 
have  been  $12,743  20;  the  expenditures,  $7  504  77. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : 


President—] AWES  GtnvEN,  Germartowu. 

Vice  Presidents— Isaac  B  Baxter.  A.  T.  Newhold,  William 
C.  Rudrnan,  Algernon  S.  Roberts.  Thomas  P.  Knox,  Ahra- 
R  M’llvain,  William  Stavely,  Henry'  A  Roberson.  John 
tStrohm,  John  P.  Rutherford,  Amo,s  Knapp, George  VV  Wood¬ 
ward,  Agu.stns  Lukenbaugh.  William  .lessup,  H.  N.  M’Allis- 
ter,  Jacob  S.  Haldeman,  William  Heisler.  John  S.  Tsett,  John 
M’Farland,  John  H.  Ewing,  John  Murdock.  William  Martin, 
Sr.,  'William  AA'augh,  William  Bigler.  James  Miles. 

Cor.  Secretary  — A.  I*.  Elwyn. 

Chemist  and  Geologist. — S.  S.  Haldeman. 

Librarian. — David  Mumnia. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  additional  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee;  Frederick  Watts.  John  S. 
Evans,  A.  O.  Heister,  Isaac  G.  M’Kinley,  Simon  Cameron. 

New- J ERSEY  State  Ag.  Society. — A  large  meeting 
of  the  friends  of  Agricultural  improvement  met  in 
Trenton  on  the  24tb  nit  , when,  after  some  discus.sion, 
a  State  Ag.  Society  was  formed  and  a  constitution 
adopted.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Association,  and  their  report  was  adopted 
as  follows : 

President— CiiAEi.Es  S.  Olden,  of  Mercer. 

Vice  Presidents — John  R.  Sickler  of  Gloucester;  Lewis 
Perriiie,  of  Mercer;  James  Campbell,  Somerset;  Aaron  Ro¬ 
bertson.  Morris  ;  Charles  M.  Saxton,  Essex — tone  from  each 
Congres.iioiial  O. strict.) 

Cor.  Sec’y—J.  II.  Frazee,  of  Somerset. 

Kec.  Sec'y — F.  P.  Aulin,  of  Mercer. 

Treasurer — J.  S.  Chambers,  of  Mercer. 

Herkimer  County  Ag.  Society. — The  following 
are  the  oflacers  elected  by  this  Society  for  the  present 
year  : 

President. — Col.  Geo.  B.  Judd,  Frankfort. 

Vice  Presiilenl. — ituane  Richardson,  Scliuyler 

Sec'y. — Wm.  Dyoerl,  Frankfort. 

Treasurer. — J.  A,  Rasbach,  Ilion. 

Executive  Committee. — Daniel  Mason,  James  Folts,  Geo. 
W.  Josliii.  Frankfort ;  Hon.  Ezra  Graves,  Herkimer ;  Samu¬ 
el  H.  Kiimee,  Litclilield;  Amos  Gilbert,  Winfield  ;  Win.  P. 
Pruyn,  Schuyler;  J.  D.  Ingersoll,  German  Flatts,  and  L.  F. 
Hawks,  Columbia. 

Lewis  Co.  Ag.  Society. — The  following  officers 
have  been  elected  by  this  society  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President. — Sanford  Coe,  W'^est  Turin. 

Vice  Presidents. — M'm.  C  Miller,  Geo.  Woolworih,  Jas. 
R  Treat,  John  Renedicl.  Harrison  Blodget,  D.  A.  Stuart, 
uii.lbert  E.  Woolworth,  John  M.  Palis,  David  H.  Iligby,  Sey 
tjour  Green. 

liec.  Secretary — Chas.  C.  Riggs. 

Cor  Secretary — Ciias.  D  Adams 

'Treasurer. — .M  M.  Smith.  . 

Executive  Committee. — Abm.  I.  Merciless,  Albert  Foster, 
Edmund  Baldwin,  Lewis  Steplieiis,  John  D.  Lord 

Clinton  Co.  Ag.  Society. — At  an  annual  meeting 
held  in  Plattsburgh,  on  the  24th  ult.,  the  following  of¬ 
ficers  were  elected : — 

President — John  W.  Bailey.  Plattsburgh. 

Sec'y — John  I,.  Stetson,  do. 

Treasurer — Zephaniali  C.  Platt,  do. 

Vice  Presidents — Jotni  W.  Hubbel,  Chazy,  Isaac  Smith, 
Plaltahurgh :  Siephen  R.  Smitli.  Pi-ni  ;  Silas  hi  Taydor, 
Schuyler  Falls ;  A.  J.  Moses,  Champlain;  T.  G.  Whitney, 
Mooers;  O.  B.  I,apham,  Pern;  Joliii  Nicliols.  Plattsburgh; 
Thomas  Crook,  Beekmantown  ;  Peter  Keese,  Ausable. 

Monroe  County  Ag  Society. — The  ofiieersof  this 


President. — Samuel  H.  Huntington,  of  Hartford, 

Vice  Presidents. — Cliarles  H.  Pond,  of  Milford,  and  Natha¬ 
niel  B.  Smith,  of  Woodbury. 

Cor.  Sec'y. — Henry  A.  Dyer,  of  Brooklyn. 

Kec  Sec'y. — John  A.  Porter,  of  New-Haven 
Treasurer. — John  A,  Porter  of  New-Haven. 

COUNTY  DIRECTORS. 

Hartford — Frederick  H.  Nortli.  of  Berlin. 

New-Haven — Elias  B.  Bishop,  of  Norlb-Haven. 

Fairfield — Eliakim  Hough,  of  East  Bridgeport. 

Litchfield — Theodore  J.  Gold,  of  Cornwall. 

New-London — Erastiis  Wiillams,  of  Norwich. 

Middlesex — Brainerd  Montague,  of  Aliddletown. 

AVindhum — Henry  Hammond,  of  Killingly. 

Tolland — R.  B.  Chamberlain,  of  Coveniry. 

Pennsylvania  State  Ag  Society. -The  following 
Jk  per.soiis  were  elected  officers  of  the  State  Society  for  the 
\  emsuing  year,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Harris- 
^  burg  last  week  ; — 


society  for  the  ensuing  year  are  : 

President — Stephen  Leggett.  Henrietta. 

Vice  Pres'ulents — Selden  C.  Banning,  Ogden,  AV.  Hod¬ 
ges,  Brighton. 

Treasurer — E.  S.  Hayward.  Brighton. 

Cor.  Secretary — A.  E.  Harmon,  'tA'lieatland. 

Kec.  Stcretary — E.  R.  Ilallock,  Rochester. 

AVindham  (Ct  )  Ag.  Society. — At  the  annua!  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Wiiidhnni  Co.  Ag  Society,  held  on  the  20th 
of  Dec.  last,  the  following  list  of  officers  were  chosen  : 

Preso/rnt— Col.  Calvin  D.  AAHllia.vt.s.  Pomfrtt. 

Vice  Presidents— Wt-aiy  A.  Dyer,  Brooklyn;  David  Gallup, 
Plainfield  ;  Ezra  I,.  Dean,  AVood stork. 

Kec.  Sec  y— lias.  B.  Wliiteomb.  Brooklyn. 

Cor.  Albert  Day,  Brooklyn. 

Treasurer — .John  Gallup,  2d,  Biooklyu. 

Auditors — Oiney  Tanner,  AA'iliiam  H.  Putnam,  Amos  J. 
Gallup. 


Seymour’s  Patent  Oraiii  Prill. 

machine  is  unrivalled  by  any  Drill  yet  preseuted  to 
X  the  public.  Il  was  thoroughly  tested  at  the  great  Trial 
of  ImpleinenU  at  Geneva  in  July  1852,  where  it  was  award¬ 
ed  the  first  prize.  It  has  also  received  the  first  prize  at  .sev'e- 
ral  8tate  Fairs  The  machinery  is  remarkably  simple,  per¬ 
manent  and  easily  kept  in  repair,  and  all  the  parts  are  so  clear¬ 
ly  presented  to  the  view  of  the  operator,  that  he  can  readily 
see  if  any  thing  is  not  correct;  and  the  grain  falls  from  the 
seed  box  to  the  tubes,  (a  space  of  several  niches,)  in  full  view, 
so  that  in  passing  over  the  field,  he  may  be  constaiiily  assured 
that  the  .seed  is  dejiosited  as  is  designed.  Tlie  usual  size  i.s 
made  with  nine  teeth,  eight  inches  apart ;  but  any  other  size, 
and  teeth  any  other  distance  apart,  can  he  made  to  order. 
THIS  DRILL  WITH  NIi\E  TEETH  RUiS’S  EASIER 
TIIA,\  .SOME  DRILLS  WITH  OM,Y  SEVEN  TEE'ril. 
The  teeth  are  all  placed  in  one  rank,  unless  ordered  to  be  pu 
in  two  ratiks.  It  is  believed  by  tho.se  who  have  made  exjie' 
rimt  nls,  and  given  the  subject  their  careful  atieiition,  that  the 
evils  caused  by  lumps,  stones,  &c..  being  thrown  by  the  teeth 
in  the  hind  rank  into  the  furrows  made  by  the  teeth  in  the 
front  rank,  are,  in  most  cases,  far  greater  tlian  the  advantages 
gained.  This  fact  has  induced  the  inventor  to  coii.siruct  his 
DOUBITl-RANKED  DRll.L  so  that  tiie  teetli  can  all  he 
placed  in  one  rank,  at  pleasure,  thus  obviating,  iii  this  drill, 
the  objection  to  all  other  two-ratiked drills.  The  price  of  the 
drill,  with  teeth  in  two  ranks,  i.s  ten  dollars  higher  tlian  those 
with  teeth  in  hut  one  rank. 

A  VALUABI.E  IMPROVEMENT  was  made  in  the  drill 
in  1854,  which  prevents  the  shrinking  and  swelling  of  the 
wood  from  affecting  the  correctness  of  its  ojHiratioii.  This 
drill  is  made  small  enough  to  be  drawn  by  hand  lor  garden 
purposes,  when  ordered.  The  Garden  Drill  answers  admira¬ 
bly  for  apple  and  pear  seeds,  and  all  kinds  of  garden  seeds, 
planting  at  one  op  ration,  four  rows  at  one  foot  distance — 
three  rows  at  IJ  feet,  or  two  rows  at  three  feet  d.statice 

The  following  are  the  advantages  this  drill  possesses  over 
other  Grain  Drills,  viz;  It  sows  all  grain  and  seeds,  from  peas 
and  corn,  to  gra.ss  seed,  as  well  as  any  other  drill  .sows  wheat, 
not  failing  thus  to  perform  in  sowing  even  beet  or  carrot  seed  ; 
and  il  is  difficult  to  clog  it  with  any  of  the  trash  and  foul  stuff 
commonly  found  in  grain,  such  as  straw,  chalf.  stems  of  tare 
or  other  weeds.  It  will  also  sow  any  grain  soaked  and  rolled 
ill  lime,  pla.sler,  ashes,  guano,  poudretle.  Ac.,  &c  It  also 
sows  lime,  plaster,  aslies,  and  all  dry  fertilizers  which  are 
fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  Jlachine.  It  may  also  be 
used  for  planting  corn,  beans.  Ac.  in  drills,  for  which  purpose 
there  is  nothing  better.  Whatever  it  will  sow  in  drills  it  will 
ju.st  as  readily  .sow  broadcast,  by  removing  the  drill  tubes, 
which  is  very  easily  done.  It  is  remarkably  simple  in  its  con¬ 
struction.  and  very  durable.  It  is  easily  understood  and  kept 
in  order  by  common  laborers,  or  repaired  by  common  mecha¬ 
nics,  such  as  are  at  itatid  in  nearly  every  neighborhood  or 
town. 

The  price  is  but  little  in  advance  of  any  other  approved 
grain  drill,  and  quite  below  that  charged  for  many  wlncli  are 
far  less  adapted  to  the  watits  of  the  farmer  or  planter  than 
this, — and  in  view  of  its  utility,  simplicity,  convenience  and 
durability,  it  is  believed  to  be  by  far  the  cheapest  drill  in  the 
world. 

When  ordered,  the  followittg  extras  are  added  to  the  drill ; — 
1.  A  “  FEEDER,”  to  prevent  clogging  in  sowing  damp 
plaster  and  other  fertilizers.  2.  A  "GRASS  SEEDER.” 
which  is  a  box  and  fixings  for  .sowing  Gra.ss  Seed  Broadcast, 
in  front  of  the  drill  teeth,  while  driUing;  or  it  may  be  used 
while  sowing  pla.ster  broadcast  frotn  the  main  box.  .3.  A  set 
of  HORSE  HOES  to  cultivate  the  wheat  in  the  Spring. 
The  drill  teeth  are  removed  and  these  are  put  iti  their  place. 
With  these  extras  added,  the  Machine  is  capable  of  sowitig 
grass  seed,  hoeing  the  wheat,  (which  also  hoes  in  the  grass 
seed)  and  sowing  plaster  all  at  once. 


Seymour’s  Patent  Broadcast  Sowing  Idachine. 
This  Machine  is  well  known  in  Western  New-Yorit,  also 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  United  Stales,  and  is  universally 
'edged  to  be  the  best  implement  in  our  country  for  the 
for  which  it  was  itilended.  It  sows  correctly  all 
grain,  (and  any  de.aired  qnanlily  per  acrei  from  pe.as 
.seed,  including  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat. 


I  rice,  hemp,  flax,  clover  and  timothy  seed;  also  plaster,  lime, 
salt,  ashes,  bone  dust,  &c.,  Ac.  It  is  capable  of  dusting  every 
inch  of  ground  on  an  acre  of  land,  with  less  than  half  a  bu.shel 
of  plaster,  and  thirty  or  ferty  bushels  of  lime  may  be  thus 
evenly  applied  to  the  same  amount  of  land.  It  sows  ten  feel 
wide,  or  may  be  made  narrower  to  order. 

Mr.  P. SEYMirCR — Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  familiar  with  the 
operation  of  your  Hroa(lca.st  Sower  and  your  Grain  Drill,  for 
some  years,  and  justice  requires  me  to  say  that  I  ihmk  them 
equal  to  any  machines  of  the  kind,  in  all  respects,  and  far 
superior  in  the  most  inipmrtant,  viz:  the  fttafitier  qf  dischaig- 
ing  the  grain,  manure,  plastei,  Ac  ,from  the  hojiper. 

ENOS  BOLGirrON. 

Those  who  know  Mr  Bongliton  will  put  the  most  implicit 
confidence  in  his  commendation.  These  machines  are  in  use 
by  many  of  the  first  farmers  in  the  States  of  New-Vork, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  .South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
laml,  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  Tennessee,  and  af.^o  m 
Canada,  to  all  whom  we  refer  for  their  reiiutation,  believing 
that  all  who  have  given  them  a  fairtrial  will  commend  them. 

[C7“  Directions  for  using,  accomptinying  each  machine. 
All  communications  promptly  attended  to. 

Prices — Drill  with  7  teeth  S,?0  :  9  teeth  SflO  ;  11  teeth  SIOO. 
Broadcast  Sower  ;  Garden  Drill  £40;  Flxtrus  to  the  Drill 
when  ordered,  F'eeder  £6  ;  Horse  Hoes  £2  each;  Grass  Seed¬ 
er  £15. 

C.  H.  SEY.MOUR,  Manufacturer. 

P.  SEYMOUR,  Patentee 


East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  Co.  N.  Y.,  F'eb.  22,  1855. 


All>aiiy  Agriciiltnral  Works, 


On  Hamilton,  Liberty  and  Union  Sts.,  Albany ,N.Y. 

^'tllE  proprietors  of  the  above  named  establishment,  being 
I  the  sole  owners  and  munfacturers  of 

Emery’s  Patent  Horse  Power, 

All  arrangements  with  other  parties  for  their  manufacture  hav¬ 
ing  expired,  have  formed  a  copnrlnershipunder  the  firm  name 
of  EMERY  BROTHERS,  and  will  continue  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  ofAGlilC  ULTUHAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND 
MACHINERY  as  heretofore,  at  the  old  stand  of  Emery  A 
Co.  By  this  arrangement,  the  united  interests  and  ellorts  of 
the  Brothers,  long  known  to  the  public,  are  secured. 

The  public  may  rest  assured  liiul  the  repuintioii  heretofore 
earned  for  our  manufactures,  shall  be  fully  sustained,  by 
using  Irene  but  the  best  materials  and  workniiuiship;  and  by 
a  strict  attention  to  business,  we  hope  to  merit  and  enjoy  a 
continuance  of  the  patrontige  heretofore  so  liberally  he.stow- 
ed.  which  we  respeclt'ully  solicit.  Further  particulars  by 
mail.  Descriptive  Calulogfues  (a  beautiful  lllusUated  pam¬ 
phlet,)  furnished  gratis  by  mail  on  application. 

E.MERY  BROTHERS 
Albiiny,  March,  1,  1855 — wAiiilf 


BLACK  HAWK. 

ri’IlE  original  VERMONT  BLACK  HAWK  will  sert'e  a 
J  limited  number  of  mares  the  coming  season  at  .£100  each. 

Gentlemen  wishing  to  secure  the  services  of  this  horse, 
must  send  in  their  letters  at  once. 

Good  pasturing  at  50  cents  per  week.  All  accidents  and 
escapes  at  the  risk  of  the  owner.  DAVID  HILL, 

March  1,  1855— m5t  Bridport,  Addison  Co.,  Vl. 
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Farm  Lands  for  Sale. 


The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 

Is  now  prepared  to  sell  over  Two  Millions  qf  Acres 

of  Prairie  Farm  Lands,  in  Tracis  of  Forty 

Acres  or  upward,  on  Long  Credit  aiid  at  Low 

Rates  of  Interest ! 

rl■^HEY  were  grained  by  the  Government,  to  encourage 
J.  the  building  of  this  Railroad,  which  runs  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  North  to  the  extreme  South  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
Tlie  road  passes,  from  end  to  end.  through  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  Prairies  of  the  Stale,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
magnificent  Oak  Groves.  The  recent  opening  of  nearly  six 
hundred  miles  of  the  Company's  Railroad  throws  open  their 
lands  for  cultivation,  they  being  scaltered  for  several  miles  in 
width,  on  each  side  of  the  road,  throughout  its  entire  length. 

The  soil  is  a  dark,  rich  mold,  from  one  to  five  feet  in  depth, 
is  gently  rolling,  and  peculiarly  fined  for  grazing  cattle  and 
sheep,  or  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  Indian  corn.  etc. 

The  economy  in  cultivating  and  the  productiveness  of  Illi¬ 
nois  lands  are  well  known.  'Prees  are  not  required  to  be  cut 
down,  stumps  grubled,  or  stone  picked  olf,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  the  cultivating  of  new  land  in  the  older  Stales.  The 
first  crop  of  Indian  corn,  planted  on  the  newly  broken  sod, 
usually  repays  the  cost  of  plowing  and  sometimes  that  of 
fencing.  Wheal  sown  on  the  newly-turned  sod  is  sure  to 
yield  very  large  profits.  One  man  with  a  plow  and  two  yoke 
of  oxen  will  break  one  and  a  half  to  two  acres  per  day  Con¬ 
tracts  can  be  made  for  breaking,  ready  foi  corn  or  wheat,  at 
from  S2  to  511  per  acre.  By  judicious  management,  farms 
may  be  broken  and  fenced  the  first,  and  under  a  high  stale  of 
cultivation  the  second  year. 

Corn,  grain,  cattle,  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  at  reasonable 
rates  to  Chicago,  t'or  the  Eastern  market,  and  to  Cairo  for  the 
Southern.  The  larger  yield  on  the  cheap  lands  of  Illinois 
over  the  high-priced  lanus  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  iiftales, 
is  known  to  be  much  more  thim  .sufficient  to  pay  the  difl’er- 
ence  of  transportation  to  the  Eastern  market.  The  rapid  in¬ 
crease  and  growth  of  fioiirishing  towns  and  villages  along 
the  line  afford  a  substantial  and  growing  home  demand  for 
farm  produce. 

Bituminous  coal  is  mined  at  several  points  along  the  road 
and  is  a  cheap  and  desirable  fuel. 

Price  and  Terms  of  Payment. 

The  price  will  vary  from  $5  to  $25,  according  to  location, 
quality,  etc.  Contracts  for  deeds  may  be  made  during  the 
year  l:t55,  stipulating  the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  in  five 
annual  installments.  The  first  to  hecoirie  due  in  two  years 
from  the  date  of  eontract,  and  the  others  annually  thereafter. 
The  last  payment  will  come  due  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year 
fn  ini  the  date  of  the  contract. 

Interest  will  be  Cbarged  at  only  2  Per  Cent  Per  An- 

\s  a  security  for  the  performance  of  the  contract,  the  first 
two  years’  interest  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and  it  must  be 
understood  that  from  one-leiilh  to  one-fourth  of  the  land  pur¬ 
chased  shall  yearly  be  brought  under  cultivation.  I.argc 
credits  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  may'  be  negotiated  by  spe¬ 
cial  application.  Tu'enty  ))er  cent  from  the  credit  price  will 
be  deducted  for  cash.  The  Compan)'’s  construction  bonds 
will  be  received  as  cash. 

Contracts  have  been  made  with  responsible  parlies  to  keep 
on  hand 

Ready-Framed  Farm  Dwellings, 

Which  can  be  set  up  in  a  few  days.  They  will  be 
12  by  20  feel,  divided  into  one  Living  and  three  Bed¬ 
rooms.  and  will  cost  complete — set  up  on  ground  chosen 
anywhere  along  the  Road.  $150  in  cash,  exclusive  of  trans¬ 
portation.  Larger  buildings  may  be  contracted  for  at  propor¬ 
tionate  r.ates.  The  Company  will  forward  all  the  materials 
for  such  buildings  over  their  road  promptly,  charging  for  the 
cheapest  class  at  the  rate  of  11  cents  for  every  mile  transport¬ 
ed. 

Special  arrangements  with  dealers  have  been  made  to  sup¬ 
ply  those  purch.asing  the  Company’s  land  with  fencing  mate¬ 
rials.  agricultural  tools,  and  an  outfit  of  provisions  in  any 
quantity,  at  the  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

It  is  believed  that  the  price,  long  credit  and  low  rate  of  in¬ 
terest.  charged  for  these  lands,  will  enable  a  man,  with  a  few 
1  uiidi  ed  dollar.?  in  cash  and  ordinary  industry.to  make  himself 
i  jdepeudenl  before  .all  the  purchase  money  becomes  due.  In 
t  le  meantime,  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  will  pro- 
tably  have  increased  their  value  four  or  five  fold.  When  re¬ 
quired,  an  experienced  person  will  accompany  applicants,  to 
give  information  and  aid  in  selecting  lands. 

Circulars,  containing  numerous  instances  of  succe.ssful 
farming,  signed  by  respectable  and  w'ell-known  farmers  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Railroaii  lands  throughout  the 
$tuie — also  the  cost  of  fencing,  price  of  cattle, expense  of  har¬ 


vesting,  threshing  etc.,  by  contract — or  any  other  information- 
will  be  cheerfully  given  on  application,  either  personally  or  by 
letter,  post-paid,  in  English,  Tiench,  or  Germtin.  Adtlressed 
to  CHARLE.tj  1\I.  DUl’UY.  .Ir.,  Land  Agent  of  liie  Illinois 
Central  R.  R.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Feb.  22— wltm2l.  J.  N.  A.  GRISWOLD,  President. 

DELI.  &  COLLINS, 

Waletloo,  Seneca  Co  ,  A'.  Y., 

IN\BTE  the  alteittioii  of  Nurserymen.  Dealers,  Amateurs 
and  Fruit  Growers  in  general,  to  their  stock  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Entbracing  all  the  most  hardy  and  valuable  kinds  for  general 
cullvatioii.  They  would  especially  call  the  alicniion  of  the 
Fruil-grow'er,  to  their  large  slock  of  I’EAR  'J'REES,  which 
for  good  quality  ainl  low  price,  they  believe  lo  be  unrivulltd. 
Also  a  general  assortment  of  I'ruils,  from  the  Apple  to  the 
Strawberry. 

A  leading  feature  of  their  Nursery,  is  the  cultivation  of  a 
great  variety  of  NATIVE  ORNAMENTAL  TKEE.-t,  both 
deciduous  and  evergreen.  '\\’ilhout  rejecting  foreign  trees, 
their  main  object  has  been  to  present  as  great  a  variety  of 
the  beautifivl  trees  of  cur  owit  country,  as  the  taste  ol  the 
most  refined  Amateur  couid  desire  :  to  accomplish  which 
they  have  made,  and  are  still  making  extensive  Botanical 
researches.  They  have  now  on  hand  about  tIO.bOll  Ameri¬ 
can  Arborvit-e,  one  and  two  years  transplanted,  6  in  to  2 
feet  high,  which  will  be  sold  low  for  cash,  at  wholesale  or 
retail.  Also  Balsam  Fir,  Spruce,  Ac.,  from  6  in.  loCfeetj 
and  a  great  variety  of  native  F'ore.5l  Trees,  to  which  they  ex¬ 
pect  lo  make  great  additions  next  season.  Orders  are  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited.  Dec.  30 — w3l — m3l. 

Del'll iible  Nursery  Establishment 

FOR  SALE. 

riviiE  undersigned  l.aving  other  business  arrangements  in 
i  view,  offer  tor  sale  the  business  and  Eslablishinenl  of  the 

Highland  Nurseries,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Slock  is  quite  exteii.'^ive,  and  very  good.  It  comprises 
every  desirable  variety  of  the  Standard  Fruits,  and  Hardy 
Fancy  Stock,  m  every  stage  of  growth,  from  saleable  Trees 
to  a  large  quantity  of  Fruit  Seeds  plained  this  Fall — with  a 
well  esiabiislied  business,  and  arrangements  which  may 
eii'ily  be  completed  for  its  indefinite  extension. 

From  thirty  lo  seventy-five  acres  of  land,  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  by  location  and  soil  for  the  business,  will  be  sold  or  rented 
as  may  be  desired  by  the  purchasers  of  the  Slock,  on  the 
most  favoiable  terms. 

Few  or  no  Esuiblishments  in  the  State  of  its  age,  have  a 
belter  reputation,  or  a  more  rapidly  increasing  business,  and 
tbere  is  no  belter  locaiion  than  Syracuse,  for  conducting  and 
extending  it. 

The  vikole  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain,  and  if  not  disposed  of 
sooner,  liic  slock  will  be  sold  in  parcels  on  the  opening  of 
the  .Si.ring  Trade. 

Further  particulars  will  be  given  on  application  to 

BARNE.s,  PHELPS  A  PUTNAM, 

Jan.  5 — wltm2t.  Highland  Nurseries,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Lawton  mackbeny  Plants. 

CM.  SAXTON,  152  Fulton  St.,  Few  York.  Agent  for 
•  M'm.  I.awton,  will  receive  orders  for  Plants.  The 
Plants  will  be  pul  up  in  boxes  in  good  shipping  order,  and 
will  be  ready  lo  deliver  in  March. 

As  our  supply  is  limited,  we  shall  keep  a  Register  oi .orders 
and  they  will  be  .sent  in  the  order  received. 

Price  ten  Dollars  per  doz.  The  money  must  accompany 
the  order.  Address  C.  M  SAXTON, 

])ec,  23 — w2i — m2t.  152  Fulton-St.,  New- York 

PURE  BRRD  FOWLS. 

The  subscriber  has  for  sale — 

Brahma  Pooira  Fowls. 

■White  Shaiighae  “ 

“Palmer”  do  “ 

Imperial  Chinese  “ 

Hong  Kong  “ 

Wild  Indian  Mountain  do — 

Bred  from  selected  slock,  and  warranted  pure.  Boxed  and 
sent  by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 

Apply  to  WILLIAM  B.  SMYTH, 

Dec.  21— w3t— m3t _ New-Britain,  Conn 

Osiige  OraiJge  Seed. 

ryK  BUSHELS  prime  Osage  Orange  Seed,  for  sale  by 
i  O  JOHN  F.  DAiR  A  CO. 

Feb.  22 — 3l*  Seed  Store,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST. 

ESTABLISHED  AUaUST  4,  1891. 

Weekly  Edition  between  80,000  and  90,000, 

The  long  period  of  over  THIRTY-THREE  YEARS,  during  which  the  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  has  been 
established,  and  its  present  immense  circulation,  are  guarantees  to  all  who  may  subscribe  to  it  that  they  will  receive  a 
full  return  for  their  money.  Our  arratigements  so  far  for  the  present  year,  (1S55,)  are  such  as  we  trust  will  be  thought 
worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  the  Post.  POSITIVE  ARRANGEMENTS  already  have  been  made  for  contributions 
from  the  gifted  pens  of 

Mrs.  SOUTIIWORTH,  GRACE  GREENWOOD,  Mrs.  DENISON,  MARY  IRVING, 
,  ELIZA  L.  SPROAT,  ALICE  CAREY,  METTA  VICTORIA  FULLER, 

FANNY  FERN, 

And  a  NEW  CONTRIBUTOR,  (whose  name  by  request  is  wirhheld.) 

We  are  now  (February)  publishing  a  Novelet  by  Grace  Greenwood,  entitled 

TSBE  MINISTER’S  CHOICE. 

We  purpose  follov,  lug  this  with  an  Original  Novelet — designed  to  illustrate,  incklemally,  the  great  EVILS  OF  IMTEM* 
PERANCE — entiticd 

THE  FACES  OF  THE  WYAEFSINO. 

By  a  new  and  distinguished  Contributor. 

We  have  also  made  arrangements  for  TWO  .SHORT  NOVELETS,  to  be  entitled 

THE  ONEIOA  SISTERS, 

AND 

THE  NABOB’S  W  I  E  E, 

By  GRACE  GREENWOOD,  Author  of  “  Greenwood  Leaves,”  “  Haps  and  Mishaps,”  &c. 

Alsc  the  following  additional  contributions : — 

NEW  SERIES  OF  SKETCHES, 

By  FANNY  FERN,  Author  of  “  Fern  Leaves,”  &c. 

MARK,  THE  SEXTON, 

A  Novelet  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  *•  SPIRITUALI.SM,”  by  Mrs.  DENISON,  Author  of  The  Stepmother,” 

“  Home  Pictures,”  &.c. 

NANCY  SEEWYN,  or  the  Cloud  with  a  Silver  Eiiaiiig. 

A  Novelet,  by  MARY  IRVING. 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least— from  the  fascinating  and  powerful  pen  of  the  Post’s  own  exclusive  contributor — 

V  I  V  I  A  , 

A  STORY  OF  LIFE’S  MYSTERY. 

By  Mrs.  EMMA  D.  E.  N.  SOUTHWORTH,  Autlior  of  “  Miriam,”  “  The  Lost  Heiress,”  &c.  Ac.  Ac. 


In  addition  to  the  above  proud  array  of  contributions,  we  shall  endeavor  to  keep  up  our  usual  varietv  of  ORIGINAL 
SKETCHES  AND  LETTERS.  PICTURES  OF  LIFE  in  our  owm  and  Foreign  Lands.  CHOICE  SELECTIONS  from 
all  sources,  AGRICUI.TURAL  ARTICLES,  GENERAL  NEWS,  HUMOROUS  ANECDOTES,  View  ol  the  PRODUCE 
AND  STOCK  MARKETS,  BANK  NOTE  Ll.'-T,  EDITORIALS,  Ac.  Ac., — our  object  being  to  give  a  Complete  Record, 
as  far  as  our  limits  will  admit,  of  the  Great  World. 

ENGRAVINGS. — In  the  way  of  Engravings,  we  generally  present  at  least  two  weekly— one  of  an  instructive,  and  the 
other  of  a  humorous  character. 

The  Postage  on  the  Post  to  any  part  of  the  United  SU'ite.s,  paid  quarterly  or  yearly  in  advance,  at  the  office  where  it  is 
received,  is  only  26  cents  a  year. 

TERMS. 

The  terms  of  the  POST  are  Two  Dollars  a  year,  payable  in  advance.  For  Five  Dollars,  in  advance,  one  copy  is  sent 
three  years.  We  continue  the  following  low  terms  for  clubs,  to  be  sent,  in  t!ie  city,  to  one  address,  and,  in  ihe  country,  to 
one  Post  Office : 

4  COPIES . . $5,00  PER  ANNUM. 

g  o  (And  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  Club,) . 10.00  “ 

13  “  (And  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  Chil),) . 15.00  “ 

20  “  (And  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  Club,) . ....■20.00  “ 

[Tp^Thc  money  must  always  be  sent  in  advance.  Address,  always  post-paid, 

DEACON  &  PETERSON, 

No.  66  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia. 

[tiT”  N.  B. — Any  person  desirous  of  receiving  a  copy  of  ihe  POST  as  a  sample,  can  he  accommodated  by  notifying  the 
publishers  by  letter,  (post-paid.) 

[FT”  TO  EDITORS. — Editors  who  give  the  above  one  insertion,  or  condense  the  material  portions  of  it,  (the  notices  of 
new  contributions  and  our  terms,)  for  their  editorial  columns,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  exchange,  by  sending  us  a  marked  copy 
of  the  paper  conlainmg  the  advertisement  or  nolice.  Feh.  15 — vvltinlt 
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Albany  Agricultural  Works, 

Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  369  and  371  Broadrvay.  Albany. 
^I''11K  subscriber  liaviiig  purchased  the  stock  in  trade  of  the 
JL  above  works,  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  to  order  a  full 
assortment  of  Farm  Implements  and  Macliines  adapted  to  all 
sections  of  the  country,  both  north  and  south,  among  which 
may  be  found — 

“  Emery's  Patent  Changeable  Railroad  Horse  Powers." 

Overshot  Threshing  Machines  with  Separators. 

Mowing  and  Reaping  Machines. 

Grist-mills,  Corn-shellers  and  Clover-hiillers. 

Circular  and  Cross-cut  Satv-tnills,  adapted  to  the  horse 
power,  for  cutting  fire  wood  and  fence  stuff,  with  a  full  and 
complete  assortment  of  FIEIil)  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS 
and  FERTILIZERS.  For  further  particulars,  full  Cata¬ 
logue  Will  be  seat  on  application  by  mail. 

RICH’D  II.  PEASE, 

March  30 — WtVmtf _ Successor  to  Emery  Sc  Co 

Ditch  Disrgers,  Tile  and  Brick  Machines, 

Manufactured  by  PRATT  4"  BROS.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y 
ri''HE  Ditch  Digger  and  Tde  Machine  were  constructed  to 
_L  cheapen  and  extend  Drainage.  Ditches  must  be  made 
cheaper  and  faster,  atid  Tile  must  be  made  easily,  simply  and 
extensively.  The  Farmer  feels  it  and  agriculture  demands 
it:  and  we  beg  leave  to  .say  to  all  ititeresled,  that  these  ma¬ 
chines  will  accomplish  the  object. 

We  warrant  our  Ditch  Digger  to  be  capable  of  cutting 
from  fifty  to  150  rods  of  Ditch  in  a  day,  by  the  use  of  one 
man  and  two  horses,  not  less  thati  feet  deep;  and  that  this 
implement  is  made  in  a  ihorongh  and  workmanlike  manner. 

We  warrant  our  Tile  Machine  to  be  capable  of  making 
from  tempered  clay,  10  to  15.000  Tile  or  Brick  in  a  day,  by 
the  use  of  two  horses — grinding  the  mud  and  iriaking  the 
Tile  or  Brick  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  operation — 
using  .steam  or  water  power  with  equal  facility. 

This  Tile  Machine  enables  Brick  makers  to  make  Tile  and 
Tile  makers  to  make  Brick,  changing  from  one  to  the  other 
in  less  than  5  minutes,  and  the  cost  of  the  Machine  is  no  more 
than  those  in  ordinary  use,  it  being  the  simplest  arratigeinent 
known.  The  quality  of  Brick  made,  is  but  a  little  inferior  to 
pressed  Brick. 

Farmers,  if  you  want  Tile  made  cheap  and  near  you,  see 
yourselves  that  it  is  done.  See  to  it  that  .someone  gets  a  ma¬ 
chine  and  makes  them.  Farmers,  if  you  wani  Ditches  made 
quickly  and  cheaply,  buy  a  Ditch  Digger,  or  find  a  man  that 
will  do  it.  Farmers  and  others,  if  you  want  to  see  these  ma¬ 
chines  at  work,  come  when  frost  has  disappeared  and  see 
them.  We  shall  be  ready,  and  take  pleasure  in  showing 
them  to  you. 

Brick  makers,  do  j’ou  want  to  change  your  business  for 
•he  better?  Then  make  Tile  and  better  Brick,  and  you  will 
oe  the  gainer,  and  agriculture  accommodated.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  Tile  Dies  from  which  to  select. 

Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements,  we  will  supply  you  on 
favorable  terms.  Persons  wanting  exclusive  Patent  privi¬ 
leges,  we  will  negociate  with  you.  All,  wanting  any  further 
information,  will  please  address  PRATT  &  BROl^. 

Dec.  21 — wAmtf.  Canandaigua.  N.  Y 

FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS 

WHO  cannot  get  manure  enough,  will  find  a  cheap  and 
powerful  sulistitute  in  the  IMPROVED  POUDRETTE 
made  by  the  subscribers.  The  small  quantity  used,  the  ease 
with  wh  ch  it  is  applied,  and  the  jiowerfitl  stimulus  it  gives  to 
vegetation,render  it  the  cheapest  and  best  manure  in  the  world. 
It  causes  plants  to  come  up  quicker,  to  growfasler.to  yield  hea¬ 
vier  and  ripen  earlier  than  any  other  iviaiiure  in  the  world,  and 
unlike  other  fertilizers,  it  can  be  brought  in  direct  contact 
with  the  plant.  Three  dollars  worth  is  sufficient  to  manure 
an  acre  of  corn.  Price,  delivered  free  of  cartage  or  package 
on  board  of  vessel yir  railroad  in  New-York  city,  SI. 50  per 
barrel,  for  any  quantity  over  six  barrels  ;  1  barrel,  $2;  2  bar¬ 
rels,  S3  50;  3  barrels,  $5.00 ;  5  barrels.  $3.00.  A  pamphlet 
with  information  and  directiotis  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post¬ 
paid.  to  any  one  applying  for  the  same. 

Address,  the  LODI  MaNUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

74  Corllandl  .‘street,  New-York. 

Watektown,  Ma.ss  .  Oct.  19,  1854. 
Lorli  Manufacturing  Company: 

Geiitlenieu — at  the  request  of  .lohn  P.  Cushing.  Esq.  of 
this  place.  I  have,  for  the  last  five  years,  purchased  from  you 
o{l0  barrels  of  PoUDRiCTTK  per  annum,  which  he  has  used 
upon  his  extensive  and  celebrated  garden  in  this  town.  He 
gives  it  altogether  the  preference  over  every  artificial  ma- 
iiiire.  (Gnaiio  not  excepted,)  speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms 
as  a  manure  for  the  kitchen  garden,  e.specially  for  potatoes. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

,Ian.  13 — wlam4t — m4t  Benjamix  Dana. 


KETCHUM’S  MOWER, 

WITH  REAPER  ATTACHMENT, 

Manufactured  by  HOWARD  ^  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ETCIIUM’S  celebrated  Mowing  Machine,  has  been  irn- 
proved  by  the  addition  of  a  Reaper  Attachment,  and  we 
now  ofl’er  it  as  a  Mower,  or  as  a  Mower  and  Reaper  com¬ 
bined,  with  full  confidence  that  it  is  the  most  perfect  and  suc¬ 
cessful  Machine  now  in  use.  The  change  from  a  Mower  to 
a  Reaper  (which  means  h.as  been  patented,)  is  effected  by 
simply  enlarging  the  main-wheel,  by  circular  sections,  bolted 
to  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  Some  of  the  advantages  obtained 
by  this  arrangement  are — First — Rai.sing  the  cutters  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  for  cutting  grain.  Second — I/e.ssening  the  ino- . 
tioii  of  the  knives,  ivithoul  any  change  of  gearing,  which  is 
very  desirable  in  cutting  grain. as  much  le.ss  mol  ion  is  required. 
Third — Reducing  the  draft  of  the  Machine  at  lea.sl  one-third. 
Fourth — Raising  the  cogs  of  the  driving-wheel,  thereby  pre¬ 
venting  them  being  filled  with  dirt,  as  they  otherwise  would 
be,  on  stubble  land.  Fifth — Attaining  the  above  named  ob¬ 
jects  without  the  least  change  of  any  part  ot  the  Mower.  We 
shall  build  for  the  harvest  of  1355  the  Combined  Machines, 
with  wrought  iron  frames  and  finger  bars.  Those  manufac¬ 
tured  expressly  for  mowing  will  all  have  wrought  iron  finger 
bars,  but  a  portion  of  them  with  woikI  frames.  Each  Ma¬ 
chine  will  have  a  good  spring  seat,  and  every  part  made  in  the 
most  substantial  manner,  and  warrantetl  durable,  with  pro¬ 
per  care.  We  have  reduced  the  weight  of  the  Mower  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which  we  have  found  de.^irable, 
and  have  no  doubt  will  improve  them,  by  lessening  their  draft. 
We  shall  take  the  utmost  pains  to  have  our  knives  made  of 
the  best  of  steel,  aiul  rcell  tempered. 

We  offer  our  M.acliines,  and  warrant  them  capable  of  cut¬ 
ting  and  spread'iig  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  of  any  kind  of 
grass  per  day  ;  ahso  warrant  them  capable  of  cutting  the  same 
amount  of  grain  per  day. 

Rdggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Ma.ss., 
are  manufacluring,  and  have  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  in  the 
N.  E.  Slates.  They  are  also  inamifacturing  a  one  horse  Mow¬ 
er,  which  they  have  a  right  to  sell  in  any  of  the  United  .Slates 
except  the  Western. 

.Seymour.  Morgan  Sc  Co.,  of  Brockport,  N.  Y..  manufac¬ 
ture  the  Mowers  for  the  .Slates  of  Michigan,  Illinois  and 
Iowa. 

Warper.  Brokaw  St  Child,  of  .‘‘■pringfield,  Ohio,  manu- 
facinre  for  the  .States  of  Kentucky.  Mi.ssouri,  .'•oulhern  Indi¬ 
ana  and  Ohio,  except  the  Western  Reserve,  which  will  be 
supplied  by  James  M.  Chamflin,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

[tj7”Price  of  Mower,  with  extnis,  is  $110— Mower  and 
Reaper,  $125,  in  Buti'alo.  Jan.  18 — w2tiTi2t 

Super- Pltosphate  of  Lime. 

'T''HI.S  celebrated  fertilizer,  where  it  has  been  fairly  te.sted 
1.  the  last  year,  has  been  found  equal,  and  in  many  cases 
superior  to  the  best  Peruvian  guano,  in  its  immediate  effect, 
and  much  more  permanently  beneficial  to. the  land.  It  is 
aliapted  to  any  soil  in  M'liich  there  is  a  deficiency  of  phos¬ 
phate,  which  is  often  the  case.  All  crop.®  are  benefited  by  its 
application  It  is  composed  of  ground  bones,  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid,  o  which  is  adried  a  due  proportion  of  Pe¬ 
ruvian  guano,  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Ac. 

For  sale,  with  full  directions  for  use,  in  bags  of  150  pounds 
each.  No  charge  for  package.  All  bags  will  be  branded 
“C.  B.  DeBurg,  No.  1  .Super-Pho.spliate  of  Lime.” 

GEO.  DAVENPORT,  Ag’t  for  manufacturer, 

5  Commercial,  cor.  of  Chatham  st.,  Boston. 

Feb.  16,  1351— w&mtf 
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A  aARDENER. 

ANT.S  a  situation  as  gardener,  an  active  middle  aged 
.Scotehman — of  good  eliaracter,  wile,  no  fainlly.  un¬ 
derstands  bis  busine.ss;  qualified  for  Nursery  management, 
and  in  tliat  dep.-irlrnent  miglil  work  on  shares.  Wouhl  go 
South  or  West.  Apply  to  W.  Wilson,  270  West  19lhSt..  New 
York  City.  Marcli  1 — w&mlt. 


GENEVA  ^^RSERIES. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

■’HE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  the  coming  spring,  a 
^  choice  lot  of  the  following  kinds  of  trees,  of  large  size. 

Hor.se  Chestnut,  Mountain  Ash,  Balsam  F'ir,  large  and  fine 
shaped. 

A  large  .stock  of  Apple  Tress,  3  and  4  years  old. 

20,000  Plum  .stocks. 

A  few  thousand  French  Qu’nee. 

§0,000  Osage  Orange,  one  anil  two  years. 

20,000  Arbor  Vitae,  2  years  transplanted. 

30,000  one  year  do. 

A  large  lot  of  Basket  AA’illow  Cuttings,  best  kinds. 

Tliiilyof  he  leading  kinds  of  sliawberries,  iuciuding  Me’ 
Avoy’s  Superior,  Mc’Avoy’s  Extra  Red,  AValker’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  Monroe  Seedling.  Monroe  .‘Scarlet.  Cie.<cenl  Seedling, 
Lizzie  Randolph,  Burr’s  New  Pine.  Boston  Pme,  Moyam- 
eiisiiig  Pine,  Large  Etirly  Scarlet  Black  Prince. 

A  large  lot  of  Downing’s  Colo.s.sal  Rliubarb  at  reduced 
prices.  W.  T.  A  E.  SMITH, 

March — mlt.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


HIGHLAND  NURSERIES, 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

SAUL  &  CO.  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
•  their  establishment,  deem  a  lengtliened  notice  unneces¬ 
sary.  They  would  merely  state  that  the  stock  of  their  nur¬ 
series  which  they  offer  for  sale  the  coming  spring,  is  full  in 
every  department,  and  is  of  the  best  quality  ;  including  all 
the  recently  introduced  Pears  and  other  fruits,  both  Dwarf 
and  Standard ;  also  all  the  varieties  in  the  oryiamental  de¬ 
partment,  both  deciduous  and  Evergreen,  including  all  tlie 
new  and  rare  Conifers,  Weeping  Trees  and  Shrube ,  as  well 
as  a  full  stock  of  all  the  leading  articles  to  be  bad  in  the  trade. 

For  particulars  in  detail  they  refer  to  their  general  cata¬ 
logue.  a  new  edition  of  which  is  ready,  and  will  be  forward¬ 
ed  to  all  post-paid  applications,  enclosing  a  P.  O.  Stamp  to 
prepay  the  same. 

A  large  quantity  of  Osage  Orange  and  Buckthorn  plants 
for  hedge  and  screen  purposes. 

Dealers  and  planters  of  trees  on  a  large  scale,  dealt  with 
on  tlie  mo.st  liberal  terms. 

Newburgh,  Feb.  22,  1855 — wAm2m 


Fruit  and  Oriiaiiieiital  Trees,  &e. 

FOR  SPRING  OF  1855. 

N  ADDITION  to  our  usual  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plains,  we  would  invite  sjiecial  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  following: 

FOREIGN  GRAPE  VINES  IN  POTS- 

AVe  have  on  band  a  good  stock  ot'one  and  two  years  old 
vines,  grown  from  eyes  in  pots,  wliieli  we  will  furnish  at 
reasonable  rates,  by  tlie  dozen  or  larger  quantity. 

SUPERB  DOUBLE  DAHLIAS. 

Our  stock  of  dry,  sound  roois.  is  large,  and  we  are  able  to 
offer  lliein  at  low  rates  by  the  dozen  or  larger  quantity.  The 
collection  has  been  made  with  the  utmost  care,  and  embraces 
the  best  new  foreign  prize  sons  up  to  last  year. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

Having  on  band  a  good  stock  of  ilie  most  ornamental  hardy 
flmvering  shrubs,  we  can  put  up  good  assortments  of  strong 
plants  at  $12  per  100 — oiir  choice. 

EVERGREENS. 

Norway  Spruce— fine,  well-grown  nursery  plants,  of  va¬ 
rious  sizes  from  six  to  twenty-four  inclies,  lu  quariitics  of 
100  and  upwards. 

*  Cryjrtomeria  Japonica — Japan  Cedar. 

*  Auracaria  imiricala— Chili  Pine. 

*  Taxodium  sernjiervirens — Red  Wood  of  California. 

Abies  Moriiida — Himalayan  Spruce. 

Cedrus  Deodata — Deodar  Cedar. 

Tat  us  Hibernica — Irish  A’ew. 

Strong,  fine  plants,  not  newly  imported,  but  well  established 
in  pots  or  in  the  nursery  rows.  Tliose  marked  are  in  pots. 
All  these  will  be  supplied  at  very  moderate  prices.  Pack¬ 
ing  done  in  the  very  best  nianner. 

The  following  Catalogues  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  who  ap¬ 
ply,  post  paid,  and  enclose  stamps  to  prepay  postage. 

No.  I.  A  Descripitve  Cutalonge  of  Fruits. 

No.  2.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Sbrul).s,  Roses,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 

No.  3.  A  Catalogue  of  Dahlias.  A’erbenas,  Petunias,  and 
select  new  Green  House  and  Bedding  Plants,  publislied  every 
spring. 

No.  4.  A  AVholesale  Priced  Catalogue  for  Nurserymen 
and  dealers. 

No.  5.  A  .‘Supplemental  Catalogue  of  Fruits — containing 
prices  of  Fruit  Trees  for  1854  and  J8,55.  and  lists  ot  new  va¬ 
rieties,  just  publislied.  ELLWANGKR  A  BARRA', 
Alounl  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  A''. 

Feb,  15 — w2tinll 
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WM.  R.  PRINCE  &  CO., 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y., 

A  RE  now  selling  off  iheir  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
f\.  Malialeb,  Paradise  and  Douciu  Apple  and  Angers 
Quince  stocks  for  grafting.  Apple,  Cherry,  Pear,  Plum,  An¬ 
ger’s  (.Jumce,  and  many  Evergreen  and  oilier  tree  seeds.  A 
priced  Catalogue  of  ail  Trees  and  Plants  for  Nurseries,  at 
low  prices.  Feb.  8— w2imlt* 

- T—  
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Seed  Time  and  its  Labors — ^No.  L 


Erery  reader  of  the  Country  Gentleman  has 
long  decided  on  what  field  to  sow  this  or  that  parti¬ 
cular  crop.  He  now  only  awaits  fine  weather  and 
a  dry  soil  to  commence  operations.  In  the  mean  time 
there  is  work  enough  to  do.  Plows,  harrows,  roller, 
whiffletrees,  devices,  harness,  <tc.,  should  be  examined, 
and  if  repairs  are  needed,  they  should  be  made  before 
the  busy  season  commences.  Seed  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
timothy,  clover,  peas,  &c.,  should  be  procured  now ; 
and  if  it  is  intended  to  use  guano,  or  other  artificial 
fertilizers,  the  sooner  it  is  in  the  barn,  and  crushed 
ready  for  sowing,  the  better.  The  shortness  of  our 
sowing  season  makes  it  pre-eminently  desirable  that 
the  agriculturist,  above  all  others,  should  take  time  by 
the  forelock.  Too  many  farmers  neglect  all  prepara¬ 
tion  for  their  spring  work,  and  when  the  fine  weather 
comes,  having  every  thing  to  do  in  a  few  weeks,  they 
are  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  do  any  thing  well.  They 
must  flop  over  a  furrow  16  inches  wide,  scratch  it  a 
little  with  a  harrow,  sow  the  seed,  and  trust  to  “good 
luck  ”  and  a  virgin  soil  for  a  harvest.  We  know  it  is 
desirable  to  plow  as  much  as  possible  in  a  day,  yet  we 
are  far  from  being  convinced  that  it  would  not  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  plow  an  acre  narrow  and  well,  than  to  turn  over 
two  acres  in  wide  furrows  which  cannot  be  reduced  to 
a  good  seed  bed  without  a  great  expenditure  of  labor 
with  the  cultivator  and  harrow.  Plow  deep  if  you  can  ; 
but  by  all  means  let  all  the  soil  turned  up  be  thorough¬ 
ly  pulverized,  especially  for  spring  crops.  Let  the  soil 
be  dry  enough  to  turn  up  mellow  and  work  well,  before 
you  commence  plowing  ;  and  then  the  sooner  the  seed 
is  in  the  ground  after  it  is  plowed  the  better. 

Spring  Wheat. — As  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  spring 
wheat  sustained  less  injury  from  the  weevil  last  year, 
in  most  cases,  than  the  winter  wheat.  It  did  nbt  whol¬ 
ly  escape,  as  some  have  claimed,  but,  as  a  general 
thing,  good  crops  were  obtained.  We  hazard  nothing 
in  saying  that  a  large  breadth  of  land  will  bo  sown 
with  wheat  this  spring.  Wo  have  always  supposed 
that  the  earlier  it  could  be  got  in,  after  the  ground  was 
in  good  condition  to  work,  the  more  likely  it  was  to 
produce  largely  ;  but  some  good  farmers  think  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  sow  late  in  order  to  escape  the  weevil.  Spring 
wheat  does  very  well  on  a  recently  inverted  sod  ;  a 


lighter  and  more  active  soil  than  for  winter  wheat  is 
desirable.  For  this  reason,  ashes,  lime,  or  any  thing 
that  will  quicken  the  soil,  would  be  likely  to  benefit  it 
more  than  they  improve  winter  wheat.  There  are  se¬ 
veral  varieties — the  Tea,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Fife,  the 
Canada  Club  being  the  most  generally  approved.  One 
and  a  half  bushels  per  acre  is  usually  sown.  We  think 
two  bushels  none  too  much. 

Barley. — Owing  to  out  dry,  hot  and  short  summers, 
barley  can  never  be  grown  here  in  that  perfection 
which  it  attains  in  the  moist,  long  season  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Isles.  English  farmers  can  never,  as  a  gene'al 
thing,  produce  wheat  equal  to  our  Genesee ;  but  bai 
ley  is  not  and  never  will  be  here,  what  it  is  there,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  crops  raised  on  the  farm.  As 
food  for  stock,  Indian  corn  is  far  superior  to  it,  all 
things  considered.  Nevertheless,  barley,  owing  to  the 
large  quantity  used  for  malting,  has  been  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  profitable  crop  the  past  few  years.  Aside  from 
this,  there  are  certain  reasons  which  will  always  induce 
many  to  grow  barley ; — it  is  a  good  crop  to  follow  corn, 
is  easily  sown,  requires  no  hoeing,  is  harvested  with 
little  labor,  and  is  off  the  land  in  good  season  for  sow¬ 
ing  wheat.  As  a  crop  to  precede  wheat  it  is  in  this 
country — though  the  reverse  is  true  in  England — con¬ 
sidered  less  impoverishing  to  the  soil  than  oats.  If  any 
of  our  readers  have  any  experimental  knowledge  on 
this  point,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

Barley  is  usually  sown  after  corn.  It  should  never 
be  sown  on  a  recently  inverted  old  sod.  It  delights  in 
a  gravelly,  light,  warm,  sandy  loam.  The  earlier  it 
is  sown  after  the  ground  can  be  got  into  good  condition 
the  better.  From  two  to  three  bushels  are  usually  sown 
per  acre.  We  think  two  and  a  half  bushels  quite  little 
enough.  English  farmers  sow  three  and  a  half  and 
often  four  bushels.  Greater  benefit  is  derived  from 
the  use  of  the  drill  in  sowing  barley  than  in  sowing 
wheat, — at  least  such  is  the  case  in  our  experience. 
When  the  land  is  in  fine  tilth — as  it  always  must  be  for 
a  good  crop-we  cannot  say  that  rolling  will  increase  the 
yield,  but  unless  the  land  is  rolled  and  the  surface 
made  smooth,  there  is  always  much  inconvenience  and 
loss  in  gathering  the  crop.  If  not  dry  enough  at  the 
time  of  sowing,  the  land  may  be  rolled  when  the  bar¬ 
ley  is  an  inch  or  two  high.  In  this  case  bo  careful 
not  to  turn  too  short,  or  the  roller  will  tear  up  the  young 
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grain.  The  better  way  is  to  roll  round  the  outside  the 
field  first,  and  so  on,  finishing  in  the  center.  If  barley 
commands  as  high  a  price  this  year  as  it  did  last,  we 
think  it  will  fay  to  use  Peruvian  guano  for  this  crop. 
Sow  about  200  lbs.  per  acre,  as  soon  as  the  land  is 
flowed,  and  harrow  it  in.  Superphosphate  has  a  bet¬ 
ter  effect  on  barley  than  it  has  on  wheat,  but  we  do  not 
think  it  will  pay  in  ordinary  cases. 

Oats. — After  barlej’  the  next  crop  to  bo  sown  is  oats. 
They  will  grow  on  all  soils  from  a  stiff  clay  to  a  black 
muck.  The  heavy  land  yields  the  heaviest  oats,  while 
the  rich  mucky  soil,  abounding  in  organic  matter,  pro¬ 
duces  the  most  straw,  and  in  very  dry  seasons  a  large 
crop  is  obtained,  but  in  wet  seasons  the  straw  falls 
down  and  the  crop  is  much  damaged.  On  the  latter 
class  of  soils  we  should  not  sow  over  two  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre.  On  heavy  upland  three  bushels  is  none 
too  much.  If  the  oats  are  grown  for  home  consump¬ 
tion,  we  should  advise  to  sow  with  them  half  a  bushel 
of  barley  and  a  peck  of  peas  per  acre.  This  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  England,  and  enormous  crops  are  ob¬ 
tained.  AVe  know  of  no  cheaper  method  of  wintering 
horses  than  to  grow  a  mixture  of  oats,  barley,  and 
peas ;  cut  them  before  the  oats  are  quite  ripe,  and 
while  there  is  much  nutritive  matter  in  the  straw,  bind 
them  in  small  bundles,  let  them  be  well  cured,  and  you 
have  a  crop  when  cut  up  in  the  straw,  on  which  horses 
do  as  well  as  on  hay  and  grain. 

Spring  Wheat — its  Varieties  and  Culture. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  the  Country  Gentleman  of 
Feb.  15,  yon  give  a  communication  from  a  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Brooklyn,  (Ct  ,)  desiring  information  about 
“Can.adaClub  AVheat.”  In  some  editorial  remarks 
that  follow,  you  say  “  that  you  would  not  be  surprised 
if  it  were  found  that  the  Canada  Club  and  the  “  Fife  ” 
are  the  same  variety.”  Living  in  the  vicinity  where 
the  latter  was  first  introduced  into  this  country,  having 
raised  or  grown  a  little  of  both  kinds,  and  having  pur¬ 
chased  many  tens  of  thousands  of  bushels  of  them,  I 
have  concluded  to  give  you  the  views  held  here  res¬ 
pecting  them. 

They  are  decidedly  distinct  varieties.  If  sown  in 
the  same  field  on  the  same  day,  the  Club  will  ripen  a 
week  earlier  than  the  Fife,  and  the  latter  will  grow 
and  mature  well  in  low,  moist,  rich  soils,  (nearly  swam¬ 
py,)  while  the  former  if  sown  in  such  soils,  seldom  or 
never  does  any  good.  Hence  our  farmers  sow  “  Fife” 
on  their  low  lands,  and  “  Club”  on  the  high  and  dry. 
There  is  also  a  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
the  straw  while  growing,  the  Club  having  the  usual 
straw  green  shade,  while  the  other  has  a  distinct  blu¬ 
ish  bloom  upon  it.  The  kernel  or  berry,  is  much  the 
same  in  size  and  general  appearance  in  both  varieties. 
The  main  difference  consists  in  the  Fife  being  lighter 
colored.  There  is  aho  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  heads — the  kernels  on  the  Club  are 
closer  or  more  compact  than  in  the  Fife.  In  height 
they  are  nearly  alike — both  are  heavy  in  the  bushel, 
frequently  going  up  to  65  lbs.  The  straw  in  both  sorts. 


is  of  medium  length,  but  that  of  the  Fife  is  much  the 
stiffest ;  hence  it  seldom  lodges,  although  sown  on  hea¬ 
vy,  moist  soil.  It  has  never  been  known  to  rust  with 
us,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Club.  Both  descrip¬ 
tions  yield  well ;  on  suitable,  well  tilled  land,  30  to  35 
bushels  per  acre  are  common  crops,  and  much  more  is 
frequently  obtained.  The  general  impression  is,  that 
all  things  being  equal,  the  Fife  yields  the  best. 

•  The  Club  has  been  cultivated  here,  10  or  12  years — 
the  former  not  over  6  or  7.  I  cannot  say  where  the 
Club  came  from, but  the  history  of  the  Fife  is  well  known. 
The  person  who  introduced  it,  lives  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  me.  AVhile  on  his  way  to  this  country  a  few 
years  ago,  Mr.  Fife  obtained  about  a  peck  of  wheat 
from  a  Russian  vessel,  unloading  at  Glasgow — hence 
the  names,  "Fife”  and  Scotch.  From  this  small  be¬ 
ginning  it  has  spread  until  each  year  now  witnesses  the 
growing  of  millions  of  bushels  of  it  in  this  Province 
atone.  It  has  been  a  favorite  from  the  start,  and  it 
does  not  seem  likely  soon  to  lose  its  good  character. 

Among  our  best  farmers,  spring  wheat  and  seeding 
invariably  follow  turnips  and  carrots.  From  IJ  to  2J 
bushels  per  acre  is  the  quantity  sown — the  latter  quan¬ 
tity,  when  the  seed  is  very  strong,  and  when  the  seed 
is  sown  broadcast — the  former,  where  the  drill  is  used- 
Some  good  farmers  do  not  plow  at  all  before  sowing, 
but  merely  use  the  cultivator  ;  good  crops  have  been 
produced  from  this  mode.  The  more  generally  follow¬ 
ed  and  approved  plan,  is  to  plow  in  the  spring,  harrow 
in  the  clover  and  grass  seed  (timothy)  lightly,  and 
then  drill  in  the  wheat.  I  have  followed  the  latter 
course,  without  seeing  any  reason  to  change.  The  lat¬ 
ter  mode  gives  one  advantage  at  least  over  the  first, 
in  enabling  parties  to  weed  their  wheat  with  greater 
ease. 

It  was  a  common  practice  here  a  few  years  ago,  to 
sow  spring  wheat  just  as  soon  as  it  could  be  got  in,  after 
the  snow  was  off.  This  is  now,  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  abandoned,  as  it  has  been  proved  that  seed  sown 
in  mud,  seldom  produces  ripe  grain  as  soon,  or  as  much 
of  it,  as  that  sown  later,  when  the  ground  is  in  a  fit 
condition  to  receive  the  seed.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  got 
seed  from  me  two  years  ago,  and  sowed  turnip  land 
about  the  middle  of  April.  I  sowed  the  same  kind  of 
seed,  also  on  turnip  land,  about  the  10th  of  May.  His 
farm  adjoins  mine.  His  land  was  as  well  cultivated 
and  as  strong  and  dry  as  mine.  My  wheat  was  in  the 
barn  as  soon  as  his,  and  I  got  a  premium  tor  quality 
and  quantity  and  he  got  none. 

Very  few  of  our  farmers  seed  with  any  crop  but 
spring  wheat,  and  as  it  always  (or  nearly  so,)  follows 
carrots  and  turnips,  the  land  is  in  fine  condition,  and 
the  seod,<  take  well.  Some  few  seed  land  that  is  ‘‘  well 
used  up,”  to  bring  it  into  heart ;  but  the  result  is  ge¬ 
nerally  a  failure  in.all  re.spects.  The  plan  that  answers 
best  with  us,  is  to  get  our  land  in  good  heart  before 
seeding  with  grassss,  if  we  desire  good  hay  and  plenty 
of  it. 

Before  concluding,  permit  me  to  say  that  you  may 
hear  of  a  new  variety  of  Canadian  spring  wheat,  under 
the  name  of  “  Swamp  wheat.”  I  do  not  know  it  for 
a  fact,  but  I  guess  it  is  only  some  of  our  ”  Fife”  wheat, 
taken  from  home  and  baptized  afresh.  J.  S^’MPsor* 
Bowmanville,  C.  IF.,  Feb.  27,  1855. 
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The  Dioscorea  Japonica. 

The  introduction  of  this  excellent  vegetable  into 
France  and  the  United  States,  and  the  cultivation  of  it 
as  far  as  known,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all.  The 
Dioscorea  is  destined  by  its  delicious  taste  and  great 
productiveness,  to  replace  in  a  great  measure  the  Po¬ 
tato.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  is  cultivated  there 
and  in  the  north  of  China,  in  great  quantities,  and 
feasted  upon  by  rich  and  poor,  all  the  year  round- 
This  remarkable  vegetable  was  introduced  into  France 
in  the  year  1849,  by  M.  Mautreprey,  then  Consul  of 
Franco  in  China.  It  was  given  him  by  a  missionary. 
Mr.  M.  sent  it  to  the  “  Jardin  des  Plantes,”  where  it 
remained  unnoticed  (as  it  did  not  flower,)  until  his  re¬ 
turn  to  France  in  1853,  when  he  was  perfectly  aston¬ 
ished  to  find  so  invaluable  an  article  still  uncultivated 
and  not  in  all  the  markets  of  Franco. 

A  friend  of  mine,  M.  Palliet,  (who  by  the  way  is  a 
regular  wide-awake  horticulturist,)  being  acquainted 
with  Mr.  M.,  and  hearing  him  describe  its  great  merit, 
set  to  work  in  earnest,  and  propagated  between  50.000, 
and  60.000  the  first  year;  and  is  preparing  to  cultivate 
it  in  all  the  different  departments  of  France.  Some  of 
the  roots  were  sent  last  June  to  the  great  Horticultural 
Exhibition  in  Paris,  and  gained  for  Mr.  P.  the  award 
for  the  introduction  of  the  most  useful  plant,  beside 
which,  the  “  Ministre  de  Agriculture,”  presented  him 
with  3000  francs.  Some  of  the  roots  weighing  two  and 
a  half  pounds  a  piece,  were  presented  to  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor ;  they  were  eaten  by  the  Emperor  and 
Court,  and  pronounced  excellent ;  after  which  Mr.  P. 
received  an  order  for  40.000  to  be  distributed  through¬ 
out  France. 

The  eultivation  of  the  Dioscorea  is  very  simple,  not 
requiring  as  much  labor  as  the  potato.  It  will  do  well 
in  any  soil,  but  light  or  sandy  is  prefered,  as  they  will 
be  more  mealy  than  when  raised  in  heavy  bottomed 
land.  The  roots  are  cut  about  2  inches  long,  and  plant¬ 
ed  10  or  12  inches  apart —in  rows,  and  kept  clear  of 
weeds  until  ready  to  dig,  which  will  be  in  October  and 
November.  If  left  in  the  ground  two  years,  it  will  go 
on  increasing,  and  the  root  will  improve  in  quality.  If 
kept  dry,  they  will  keep  8  and  10  months  out  of  the 
ground,  which  will  bo  a  great  advantage,  especially 
for  shipping  purposes.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Diosco¬ 
rea  will  exceed  any  other  produce. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  inner  part  of  the 
root  is  a  fine  white,  very  mealy — very  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  resembling  arrow-root,  and  can  be  cooked  in  10 
minutes.  Its  growth  and  outward  appearance,  resem¬ 
ble  the  sweet  potato,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  be 
cultivated  more  extensively  than  that  excellent  vege¬ 
table,  as  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  hardy, 
and  of  being  kept  a  much  longer  time.  I  have  a  draw¬ 
ing,  and  will  have  a  few  plants,  which  can  be  seen  at 
my  establishment.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  more 
at  present,  as  M.  Palliet  is  about  publishing  a  trea¬ 
tise  upon  the  subject,  for  the  opening  of  the  Paris  In¬ 
dustrial  Exhibition  in  May  next,  which  any  person  can 
obtain  a  copy  of  by  applying  to  me. 

When  in  Pans  last  summer,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  Dioscorea  under  cultivation.  D.  Boll. 
Broadway  rf-  50^/i  Street,  New-York. 


Cheap  Compost  for  Corn. 

Having  received  the  credit  for  two  yeaas  past,  of 
having  as  good  pieces  of  corn  as  any  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  attributing  our  success  mainly  to  the  use  of 
a  single  handful  of  cheap  compost,  dropped  in  each  hill 
before  planting  the  corn,  we  give  you  a  statement  as  to 
how  we  form  it. 

Supposing  a  load  to  contain  twenty-five  bushels,  we 
take  two  loads  of  muck  manure  from  our  hog-yard,  one 
load  of  wood  ashes,  and  three  bushels  plaster  paris. 
Work  the  parts  thoroughly  together  with  a  hoe  or  sho¬ 
vel.  Our  corn  ground  having  received  a  coating  of 
manure  before  being  plowed,  the  harrow  follows  the 
plow  lengthwise  of  the  furrows  until  the  surface  is  well 
pulverized.  We  mark  one  way  for  the  hills  with  a 
shallow  furrow  of  the  plow,  and  then  draw  a  chain  the 
other  way  which  shows  the  place  for  each  hill.  The 
compost  gives  the  corn  a  good  start,  and  the  manure 
helps  it  out.  AV^e  have  also,  for  the  two  years  pasti 
soaked  our  seed  corn  in  a  strong  solution  of  tobacco  wa¬ 
ter,  and  have  not  been  troubled  much  with  worms.  Let 
it  remain  in  the  solution  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours.  Wm.  E.  Co-wles.  Canton,  Conn. 

Draining  Swampy  Lands. 

Messrs.  Editors — There  is  upon  almost  every  farm 
in  the  country,  some  portion  of  it,  so  swampy,  wet  and 
worthless,  as  to  be  a  real  pest  to  the  owner,  and  would 
he  but  realize  for  how  small  an  outlay  such  places 
might  be  rendered  the  most  fertile  and  productive  por¬ 
tions  of  his  Larm,  we  should  at  once  witness  a  great 
change  in  their  management.  Two  years  ago,  I  had  a 
field  of  12  acres  of  such  land,  mostly  a  mucky  soil  6 
or  8  inches  deep, — on  a  clay  subsoil,  and  covered  with 
bogs  and  surface  water.  When  it  was  dry  enougl^o 
go  on  to  with  a  team,  I  took  a  strong  yoke  of  oxen,  a 
common  and  subsoil  plow,  and  went  to  work  ditching. 
I  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  drains  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  merely  cutting  a  deep  ditch  between  the  wetland 
and  the  dry,  and  connecting  them  with  a  main  drain 
running  through  the  center  of  the  field,  aiming  to  cut 
off  all  the  springs,  and  have  the  water  discharge  freely 
through  the  drains. 

The  following  is  my  substitute  for  a  ditching  machine. 
I  first  plow  two  furrows  with  a  common  plow — after 
cleaning  out  the  furrows,  I  hitch  on  to  the  subsoil  plow, 
and  break  up  from  4  to  10  inches  more,  according  to 
the  soil.  This  may  be  repeated  till  you  have  your 
ditches  2  or  2J  feet  deep,  by  having  a  long  yoke  on 
your  oxen  so  that  they  can  straddle  the  ditch.  It  is 
but  a  small  matter  after  that,  to  work  them  down  to  3 
feet,  which  is  my  usual  depth  where  I  can  get  a  suffi¬ 
cient  descent.  After  laying  down  my  stone  or  tile,  and 
covering  them  with  sod  or  straw,  I  take  my  team  and 
back  furrow  the  earth  into  the  ditch  again,  and  I  am 
done.  Two  smart  men  will  in  this  way,  dig  and  cover 
more  ditch  than  a  dozen  Irishmen  with  pick  and  spade, 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

After  draining  in  this  way,  I  cut  off  the  bogs,  and 
plowed  10  inches  deep,  with  two  yoke  of  o.xen  and  a 
heavy  breaking  up  plow,  and  the  result  is  thatfr*,m  be¬ 
ing  almost  worthless,  I  now  consider  this  land  the  best 
on  my  farm.  It  has  paid  me  the  present  dry  season, 
more  than  the  interest  of  $100  per  acre,  which  can  be 
said  of  but  little  land  in  this  vicinity. 

Having  no  idea  *f  publishing  the  result,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  have  kept  no  regular  account  with  the 
field,  but  this  much  is  evident,  that  the  cost  has  been 
but  trifling  compared  with  the  result  produced.  S.  W. 
S.  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 
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Successful  Grape  Culture. 

Editors  Co.  Gent. — Having  received  several  in¬ 
quiring  letters  in  relation  to  Mr.  McKay’s  method  of 
cultivating  the  grape,  I  have  concluded  to  answer  all 
through  your  columns.  I  should  have  done  it  ere  this, 
had  I  received  the  following  information  from  Mr.  E.  A. 
McKay  of  Naples,  Ontario  Co.,  sooner. 

In  an  article  headed  A  Profitable  Acre  in  Western 
New-York,  published  in  your  columns  last  fall,  there  is 
a  great  mistake  respecting  the  quantity  produced.  In¬ 
stead  of  ten  tons,  the  actual  yield  was  a  little  over  11,- 
000  lbs.  of  grapes  on  an  acre.  But  this  must  still  be 
considered  a  great  yield,  and  a  very  profitable  one. 
Mr.  McKay  says  that  the  amount  over  10  cents  per  lb., 
which  he  received  for  his  grapes,  will  pay  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  cultivation,  g.athering,  and  getting  to  market. 
This  would  leave  100  clear  profit. 

Said  acre  was  planted  in  the  spring  of  1848,  one  half 
with  vines  one  year  old,  and  the  remainder  with  those 
aged  two  years — 160  vines  to  the  acre,  or  a  rod  apart 
each  way".  Mr.  McKay  thinks  on  a  middling  steep 
side  hill,  12  feet  each  way  would  not  be  too  near.  His 
vines  are  trained  in  all  cases  so  as  to  give  them  the 
greatest  amount  of  sunshine.  For  planting,  pits  were 
dug  from  2g  to  3  feet  deep  and  6  to  8  feet  in  diameter. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  pits  he  placed,  “  16  heavy  loads 
of  refuse  from  the  currier’s  shop,  and  eighty  dead  ox¬ 
en,”  a  drove  of  which  had  been  driven  into  Naples  at 
the  commencement  of  winter,  and  a  large  portion  of 
them  having  died  during  the  winter  and  spring.  Mr. 
McKay  also  uses  well  rotted  barn-yard  manure,  but 
avoids  all  fresh  unfermented  manures.  His  vines  now 
measure  on  an  average  over  twelve  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference  around  the  body,  nor  is  there  any  essential  dif¬ 
ference  in  size  between  the  parts  of  the  vineyard  plant¬ 
ed  with  one  or  two  year  old  vines.  They  are  trained 
on  wire  trelli.ses  8  feet  high,  running  nearly  north  and 
south.  No.  12  iron  wire,  is  recommended,  with  a  wood¬ 
en  slat  2  inches  wide,  IJ  feet  above  the  ground,  and  a 
similar  one  along  the  top  of  the  trellis.  He  takes  no 
fruit  from  his  vines  nntil  the  4th  fall  after  planting. 
The  first  year  but  one  the  cane  or  shoot  is  suffered  to 
grow,  and  that  is  cut  back  to  3  or  4  buds  from  the 
ground  the  next  winter.  The  second  season  two  shoots 
are  allowed  to  grow.  The  third  season,  the  trellis  is 
built,  and  the  two  canes  are  shortened  to  three  or  four 
feet  each  in  length,  and  brought  down  horizontally  and 
fastened  with  leathers  to  the  slats  along  the  bottom  of 
the  trellis.  The  third  season,  every  alternate  bud  is 
allowed  to  grow,  and  trained  to  the  slats  along  the  top 
of  the  trellis,  and  strapped  there  about  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  fourth  season,  the  vines  will  bear  abun¬ 
dantly,  but  a  vine  of  3  inches  span  (around  the  body) 
should  only  be  allowed  to  bear  5  lbs.  of  fruit,  and  bo 
increased  to  10  lbs.  for  every  additional  inch  of  girth 
to  any  extent.  This  can  be  safely  done  with  good  cul¬ 
ture. 

The  ground  between  the  rows  of  vines,  may  bo  cul¬ 
tivated  with  any  low  vegetable  or  plant  desired,  which 
will  help  defray  a  large  portion  of  the  expenses  of 


cultivation.  Mr.  McKay  also  cautions  against  heeding 
the  advice  of  nurserymen  frequently  given,  to  plant 
vines  as  near  together  as  6  or  8  feet. 

Such  has  been  the  success  of  Mr.  McKay  that  his 
experience  must  prove  acceptable  to  all  those  who  are 
about  to  begin  the  cultivation  of  this  agreeable  and 
healthy  fruit.  If  well  cultivated,  it  will  pay  well. 
Nor  is  there  any  danger  of  too  many  grapes  being 
grown,  and  the  market  overstocked,  at  least  for  ma¬ 
ny  years,  since  the  demand  increases  faster  than  the 
supply,  as  all  cultivators  of  grapes  well  know.  The 
Isabella  grape  is  perfectly  hardy  in  our  climate. 
Yours  truly,  •.  S.  B.  Buckley.  West  Dresden,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  14.  — « — 

Cultivation  of  the  Rula  Baga. 

This  root  can  be  easily  and  profitably  raised,  in  the 
following  manner  :  Take  sod  or  stubble  ground,  and 
plow  it  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring.  The  last  of 
May,  spread  on  sufficient  manure  to  make  the  ground 
rich.  The  quantity  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  manure  and  the  previous  condition  of  the  soil.  Let 
the  plow,  drag  and  bush  succeed  each  other,  until  the 
manure  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil  and 
the  ground  made  fine  and  light.  On  sod,  this  process 
should  be  repeated  three  times  at  least,  to  accomplish 
it.  Throw  up  the  ground  into  ridges  two  feet  apart. 
Bush  the  ridges  lengthwise.  This  will  remove  the  stone 
and  sods  from  the  top  of  them.  The  first  week  in  June, 
with  a  hand  drill,  put  in  the  seed,  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  per  acre.  A  tin  cup,  with  an  awl  hole  in  the 
bottom,  may  be  substituted  for  the  drill,  when  there  is 
none  at  hand.  A  handle,  twenty  inches  long,  should 
be  put  upon  the  side  of  the  cup.  Pass  along  the  rows, 
shaking  the  cup  back,  and  forth  near  the  ground.  Co¬ 
ver  the  seed  lightly  with  a  rake. 

lYhen  the  third  leaf  begins  to  start,  stir  the  ground 
with  a  plow  between  the  rows ;  hoe  and  thin  out  the 
plants,  leaving  but  one  in  ten  inches.  Plow  and  hoe 
at  least  three  times,  and  plaster  twice.  If  the  insect 
troubles  the  plants  put  on  ashes.  The  crop  will  depend 
much  upon  the  attention  it  receives  .after  the  plants  are 
up.  Gather  in  the  fall,  as  soon  as  the  hard  frosts  com¬ 
mence.  Cut  off  the  tops  with  a  hoe,  and  pull  out  the 
turnip  with  a  potato  hook,  knocking  off  the  dirt  at  the 
same  time.  When  they  are  dry,  take  up  one  in  each 
hand  and  thump  them  together  as  they  are  put  into 
the  basket.  In  this  way,  if  the  turnips  are  of  good 
size,  two  men  can  gather,  and  put  into  the  cellar,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  in  a  day.  Two  many  should 
not  be  put  together,  and  the  cellar  should  not  be  made 
too  warm,  or  they  may  rot. 

An  efficient  brush  may  be  made  by  taking  half  of  a 
round  stick,  si.x  inches  through  and  seven  feet  long,  for 
the  head  ;  bore  seven  holes  through  it,  ten  inches  ap.avt, 
with  a  two  inch  auger.  Insert  in  these  holes,  saplings 
of  good  length  filled  with  fine  brnsh.  The  flat  side  of 
the  head  should  be  placed  forward.  Such  a  brush 
passed  over  a  meadow  in  the  spring,  where  cattle  have 
run  in  the  winter,  will  pulverize  and  spread  the  ma¬ 
nure  better  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand  and  with  much 
less  expense.  Hiram  Olmstead.  Walian,  Del  Co. 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  12,  1855. 
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Small  Potatoes. 

Messrs,  Editors — It  seems  to  bo  as  yet,  an  unde¬ 
cided  subject  with  Many  farmers,  whether  small  pota¬ 
toes  are  suitable  for  seed,  or  whether  they  are  as  good 
as  large  ones  to  plant;  some  asserting  that  they  are, 
and  others  as  strenuously  denying  the  fact.  At  the 
present  time,  when  potatoes  bear  so  high  a  price,  and 
the  prospect  being  that  in  some  sections  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  seed  for  the  next 
crop,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  of  considerable  importance 
that  facts  in  relation  to  the  subject  should  be  dis.serni- 
nated  among  the  farmers  who  are  engaged  in  raising 
this  crop.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  give  the  result  of 
my  experience  on  this  subject. 

Some  eight  j'ears  since,  at  the  time  of  planting  my 
potatoes,  I  came  short  of  seed  to  plant.  Previous  to 
this  time  I  had  used  large  whole  potatoes,  or  the  seed 
ends  cut  off,  for  seed,  and  suppposed  that  no  others 
would  answer ;  and  now,  according  to  the  old  the¬ 
ory,  I  must  either  go  and  buy  more  seed,  (which  was 
scarce,  and  dear  at  that,)  or  put  in  some  other  crop  on 
my  land  which  was  fitted  for  potatoes.  I  resolved  to 
do  neither ;  but  try  the  experiment  of  planting  small 
potatoes;  the  largest  being  about  the  size  of  common 
plums,  but  the  most  of  them  being  smaller.  I  carried 
several  bushels  of  these  little  things  to  the  field,  and 
commenced  planting  them,  putting  from  two  to  four  in 
a  hill.  My  father,  who  was  at  work  with  me  at  the 
time,  laughed  at  me  some,  saying  he  guessed  if  the 
crop  was  as  small  as  the  seed,  that  I  should  get  sick  of 
digging  them  and  I  thought  so  myself.  Indeed  it 
looked  like  small  business  any  way  I  could  fix  it. 
However  I  finished  my  planting  with  them,  and  waited 
for  the  result.  The  potatoes  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  field  came  up  at  the  same  time,  but  the  vines  from 
the  small  potatoes  were  not  as  large  and  thrifty  as  those 
from  the  large  ones.  At  the  first  hoeing,  there  was 
some  difference  in  the  tops,  but  after  that  the  tops  from 
the  small  potatoes  looked  as  well  as  any  of  the  field, 
and  continued  to  through  the  season.  When  I  came 
to  dig  them,  I  found  the  potatoes  where  the  small  seed 
was  planted,  to  be  as  good  in  everj'  respect,  as  those 
where  the  large  potatoes  were  planted.  There  were  as 
many  in  a  hill,  and  the  potatoes  were  as  large,  and 
with  as  few  small  ones,  as  those  from  the  large  seed. 

At  the  time  I  commenced  using  small  potatoes  for 
seed,  the  farmers  around  me  said,  perhaps  you  will  gfet 
one  or  two  good  crops,  but  then  your  potatoes  will  run 
out — they  will  be  all  small  one.s,  and  they  will  not  yield 
an}’,  and  you  will  have  to  go  to  planting  large  potatoes 
again.  But  as  yet  I  have  found  no  occasion  to  return 
to  my  former  method  of  planting.  Since  that  time  I 
have  used  small  potatoes  for  seed ;  not  so  small  as 
some  of  those  that  I  planted  at  first  were,  but  such  as 
are  too  small  to  eat,  and  which  the  dealers  in  pota¬ 
toes  will  not  buy  for  market.  In  going  about  among 
the  farmers  who  use  large  potatoes  for  seed,  I  find  no 
better  looking,  or  better  eating  potatoes,  than  those 
which  I  raise  from  small  potatoes,  and  other  things  be¬ 
ing  equal,  I  get  as  largo  crops.  One  spring,  soon  after 


I  commenced  using  small  potatoes  for  seed,  a  farmer 
of  this  place  came  to  my  house  to  purchase  potatoes 
■for  seed.  On  going  into  my  cellar,  where  my  potatoes 
were,  he  remarked,  “  What  a  fine  lot  of  potatoes — 
those  are  nice — they  are  the  best  I  have  seen  this 
spring.”  After  we  had  put  up  the  potatoes  which  ho 
had  bought,  he  turned  to  a  pile  of  small  ones  which  I 
had  picked  out  for  my  own  seed,  and  inquired  what  I 
was  going  to  do  with  those  little  potatoes.  I  replied, 
that  I  was  going  to  plant  them.  Said  he,  “  Those  are 
not  good  for  any  thing  to  plant,  are  they  I”  I  told 
him  that  the  potatoes  he  had  just  bought  were  raised 
from  as  small  potatoes  as  these  little  ones,  and  that  I 
would  give  him  some  of  these  small  ones  if  he  would 
take  them  home,  and  plant  them  on  the  same  kind  of 
soil,  and  give  them  the  same  treatment  as  he  did  the 
large  potatoes.  This  he  agreed  to  do,  and  ho  being  a 
careful,  systematic  farmer,  I  had  no  doubt  but  that  he 
would  give  them  a  fair  trial.  In  the  fall  after  he  had 
harvested  his  crop,  he  told  me  that  the  small  potatoes 
produced  as  many,  as  large,  and  as  good  oifes,  as  the 
large  ones ;  that  he  was  unable  t*o  see  any  difference 
in  the  potatoes  produced  from  the  targe  and  small  seed. 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity,  after  seeing 
the  experiment  fairly  tried,  are  using  small  potatoes 
for  seed.  This  winter  I  have  had  several  applications 
from  potato  dealers  for  small  potatoes  for  seed,  who  in¬ 
form  me  that  the  farmers  whom  they  purchase  from, 
are  generally  adopting  the  way  of  using  small  potatoes 
for  .“eed.  C.  T.  Alvord.  Wilmington^  Vt.,  Jan., 
1855.  — • — 

Cure  for  the  Heaves. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  occasionally  seen  in  your 
excellent  paper,  remarks  upon  heaves  in  horses,  and  a 
course  of  feed  prescribed  as  a  relief — the  disease  being 
generally  considered  incurable.  I  give  below  a  very 
simple  and  perfect  cure  for  this  disease  : 

Keep  the  horse  one  winter  on  cornstalks  ;  and  if  you 
feed  any  grain,  let  it  be  corn  in  the  ear,  and  when  you 
turn  the  horse  to  grass  in  the  spring  he  will  be  perfect¬ 
ly  cured  of  heaves.  In  the  Southern  States,  where 
horses  are  kept  exclusively  on  corn  blades  (the  leaves 
of  corn  stripped  from  the  stalk  and  dried)  and  corn, 
heaves  <are  unknown.  A  heavey  horse,  taken  from  the 
north  into  the  southern  states,  and  fed  on  blades  and 
corn,  is  very  soon  cured.  I  have  owned  several  heavey 
horses,  which  I  have  cured  in  this  state,  by  feeding  as 
above.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  purchase  a  horse  other¬ 
wise  valuable,  because  he  has  the  heaves.  E.  Kel- 
LEOG.  Canaan,  N.  Y. 


Cure  for  Wens. 


Messrs.  Editors. — I  cured  a  wen  on  the  under 
jaw  of  a  three  year  old  steer,  by  extracting  an  ulcera¬ 
ted  tooth  which  was  the  cause  of  it.  It  was  about  the 
size  of  a  ben’s  egg.  After  extracting  the  tooth,  it 
disappeared  in  about  four  months.  I  understand  this 
practice  has  been  successful  in  many  cases.  Miltok 
Smith.  Middlejield,  Mass. 
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Improved  Ox  Yoke. 


The  nrinexecl  f)<;nres  are  views  of  an  improvement 
in  Ox  Yokes,  for  which  a  patent  was  granted  to  Heinan 
B.  Ilainnion,  on  the  16th  of  last  May.  The  nature  of 
the  invention  consists  in  securing  over  the  end  of  the 
how.  the  ferrule,  c,  fig.  3,  and  securing  the  bow  in  the 
beam,  a,  fig.  2,  with  the  washers,  c  and./",  figs.  6  and  7. 

a  o  is  one-half  of  the  yoke  beam  made  in  the  usual 
manner,  showing  the  bow,  b,  secured  in  the  yoke  beam 
by  the  ferrule,  c,  and  the  washers,  e  f.  c.  fig.  3,  is  a 
view  of  the  ferrule  before  it  is  secured  to  the  bow.  d 
fig.  4,  is  a  longitudinal  sectional  view  of  the  ferrule, 
A  is  a  groove  to  receive  the  projection,  g.  of  washer,  e. 
j  is  a  concave  in  the  upper  end  ot  the  groove,  from, 
three-eighths  to  one  inch  in  length,  to  prevent  the  top 
of  the  ferrule  from  spreading  apart  when  the  ferrule 
is  on  the  bow.  I  I  are  apertures,  two  er  more,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  projection,  g,  after  it  has  passed  down  the 
groove,  k.  The  apertures,  I  I,  and  projection,  g,  are  to 
hold  the  bow  in  the  yoke  beam,  as  at  a,  fig.  2.  The 
object  of  having  one,  two,  or  more  apertures  in  the  fer¬ 
rule,  is  to  suit  it  to  any  sized  necks,  e  and./  are  views 
of  the  washers,  h  is  a,  hole  through  the  washer  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  pin,  t;  the  pin,  i.  and  hole,  h,  is  to  prevent 
the  washer,  e,  from  being  disconnected  from  the  fer¬ 
rule,  c,  if  by  accident  the  bow  should  be  rabsed  up 
through  the  yoke  beam,  ns  shown  in  fig.  1,  and  the 
washer,  e,  should  bo  raised  out  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
aperture,  I,  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  ^  g' are  screws  to  firm¬ 
ly  secure  the  washer,  /,  to  the  top  side  of  the  yoke 
beam  ;  m,  is  a  screw  to  secure  the  ferrule  to  the  bow. 
Fig  5  is  a  view  of  the  bow  with  the  ferrule  attached. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  washer,  fig.  8,  has  an 


oblong  opening  in  it ;  this  is  to  make  it  adjust  itself  ta 
a  yoke,  the  surface  of  which  is  either  straight  or  hol¬ 
lowed,  as  in  the  oldfashioned  kind.  The  claim  of  this 
patent  is  for  the  combination  of  the  ferrule,  e,  or  its 
equivalent,  and  the  washers,  e  and./,  for  fastening  ox 
bows,  as  thus  illustrated  and  described. 

More  information  respecting  this  improvement  in  ox 
yokes  may  be  obtained  by  letter  addressed  to  the  pa¬ 
tentee,  Mr.  Hammon,  at  Bristolville,  Trumbull  Co., 
Ohio. — Seientijic  American. 


Cleanliness  of  Cow  Stables,  d.c. 

Messrs.  Editors — A  recent  discussion  in  your  pa¬ 
per,  in  regard  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  cow  stable,  has 
induced  me  to  put  my  experience  in  that  matter  to  pa¬ 
per.  Having  experimented  in  direct  reference  to  that 
object,  for  a  few  years  past,  and  having  come  to  defi¬ 
nite  conclusions  by  testing  its  operation  for  two  years 
or  more,  I  now,  in  full  confidence,  offer  to  the  public 
the  following  plan  as  the  desideratum. 

Improved  Stalls  for  Cows,  Oxen,  Horses,  &c. — 
The  floor  or  platform  on  which  the  animals  stand,  is  so 
constructed  that  the  part  occupied  by  each  animal  can 
be  moved  forward  or  back  separately  ;  that  is,  any 
part  can  be  graduated  to  the  length  of  the  animal  that 
is  to  occupy  it.  The  continued  platform,  thus  made,  is 
raised  eight  inches  from  the  main  floor,  and,  projecting 
a  little  over  that  floor,  leaves  a  space  whereby  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  easil.v  pas.«ed  into  the  celhar.  For  oxen  and 
horses,  the  platform  is  made  of  strips  of  joists,  con¬ 
fined  at  one  inch  asunder. 

In  connection  with  this  improvement  in  the  floor 
part  of  the  stalks,  to  ensure  success  it  becomes  necessary 
to  have  the  crib  part  so  constructed,  that  the  animals 
will  be  prevent!  d  from  reaching,  or  walking  ahead. 
This  is  done  by  having  a  rack  for  hay,  and  a  box  crib 
unilerneath,  with  a  space  of  about  one  foot  between. 

This  space  enables  the  animals  to  lie  down,  or  to 
rise,  as  the  cribs  are  within  about  one  foot  of  the  stan¬ 
chions. 

Another  improvement  is  accomplished  by  bolting  all 
the  slip  stanchions  to  a  stringer  connecting  with  a  lever 
whereby  all  of  them  can  be  operated  in  one  second  of 
time.  This  may  seem  somewhat  of  a  “  child’s  toy,” 
but  I  can  assure  gentlemen  that  a  daily  use  of  one  36 
ft.  in  length,  for  two  or  three  years  has  saved  me  much 
time  and  perplexity.  A  stock  of  cows,  <feo ,  stabled  in 
this  manner,  will  continue  as  clean  throughout  the 
year,  without  litter,  as  others  will  during  summer  in 
pasture  and  yarl. 

There  are  other  novel  features  about  my  barn.  At 
one  end  is  a  large  square,  capable  of  containing  25  tons 
of  dirt,  a  portion  of  which  is  daily  mi.xed  thoroughly 
with  the  droppings  before  passing  them  into  the  cellar. 
There  is  also  a  scaffold  over  the  stables  allotted  to  saw¬ 
dust,  ashes,  &c.,  which  is  run  down  as  occasion  requires. 
Corn  is  always  thrown  in  to  encourage  the  pigs  to  work 
well.  The  cellar  for  manure,  is  17  by  36  ft.,  without 
pillar  or  post  t  nt  one  end  is  the  opening  of  a  subterra¬ 
nean  passage,  leading  to  a  piggery ;  at  the  opposite 
end,  are  archways,  leading  to  beds.  On  the  walls,  only 
4  ft.  high,  that  separ.ate  the.'e  compartments,  re.sts  the 
clay  bank  as  mentioned  above. 

The  partitions  throughout  the  cellar  are  substantial 
brick  walls.  Under  the  main  floorway  of  the  barn  is 
the  root-bin,  G  by  34  ft.,  with  a  slat  or  open  floor,  and 
perfect  ventilation  underneath.  Separated  from  this 
apartment,  is  the  fiuit  cellar,  13  by  60  ft.,  with  doors 
at  each  end  ;  and  here  let  me  say  is  the  place  to  keep 
apples.  It  is  a  fact  that  they  will  bo  in  as  good  order 
and  condition,  on  the  first  of  March,  kept  in  an  out  cel¬ 
lar  like  thi.a,  as  others  will  in  two  inonth.s,  in  common 
house  cellars.  We  have  now  nearly  300  barrels  of  ap¬ 
ples  on  hand,  200  barrels  of  which  are  papered  like 
oranges,  and  are  to  be  shipped  soon  to  the  English  mar¬ 
ket"  J.  W.  Harvard,  Mass. 


Ill 


The  Cultivation  of  Grasses — No.  1. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  for  1853,  contains  a  paper  “  On  the  relative 
Nutritive  and  Fattening  Properties  of  Different  Natu¬ 
ral  and  Artificial  G-rasses,”  by  J.  T.  Wav,  Consulting 
Chemist  to  the  -Society.  He  has  made  analyses  of 
Borne  thirty-four  species,  collected  plant  by  plant,  as 
they  were  growing  naturally  in  the  soil,  at  the  time  of 
flowering.  Hitherto  nearly  all  our  information  re¬ 
specting  the  nutritive  value  of  the  grasses  has  been  de¬ 
rived  from  the  celebrated  AVobura  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Geobge  Sinclair.  It  has  long  been 
known,  however,  th.at  his  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  nutritious  matter  in  the  plant  was  far  from 
accurate,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  investigations  con¬ 
ducted  in  conformity  with  the  present  more  advanced 
state  of  chemistry  and  physiology.  AVe  have  much 
to  learn  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  grasses,  ere  we 
can  show  such  permanent  meadows  and  pastures  as  are 
found  even  in  the  poorest  cultivated  districts  of  Great 
Britain.  Few  American  farmers  have  any  just  con¬ 
ception  of  the  productiveness  of  a  well  stocked,  under¬ 
drained,  and  irrigated  meadow,  though  all  must  at  once 
see  the  value  of  such  a  meadow  in  furnishing  food  for 
stock  and  in  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  upland  por¬ 
tions  of  the  farm.  It  is  money  thrown  away  to  sow 
choice  grass  seeds  on  a  wet  ill  prepared  soil,  but  after 
proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  it  is  very  important  to 
sow  a  good  variety  of  the  best  seeds.  The  English 
farmers  frequently  sow  a  dozen  kinds  of  grass  seeds 
while  we  seldom  sow  more  than  two  or  three,  even 
when  laying  down  land  to  permanent  grass.  It  may 
be  argued  that  if  we  have  one  or  two  that  are  best 
adapted  to  our  soil  and  seasons,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
occupy  the  land  with  those  of  a  less  valu.able  character. 
But  there  *s  no  grass  that  is  best  for  all  purposes  and 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Sinclair,  our  best  autho¬ 
rity,  writing  on  this  subject  says  :  “  A  certain  supply 

of  the  most  nutritious  herbage  will  be  in  vain  looked 
for  from  any  one  species  of  grass,  and  can  only  be  found 
where  nature  has  provided  it  in  a  combination  of  ma¬ 
ny.” 

AVe  are  very  far  from  possessing  sufficient  data  to 
enable  us  to  decide  which  are  the  best  grasses  for  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows  in  this  country — since  it  is  well 
known  that  some  of  the  most  popular  English  kinds  prove 
very  inferior  with  us  ;  and  wejiave  yet  to  take  the  first 
step  in  an  experimental  investigation  of  American  gra.ss- 
es — yet  we  think  a  few  articles  setting  forth  some  of  the 
opinions  of  practical  men,  so  far  as  they  can  be  as¬ 
certained,  may  do  good  in  directing  attention  to  the 
subject.  The  following  table*  shows  the  composition  of 
a  few  of  the  specimens  analyzed  by  Prof.  AA^'Ay.  The 
first  column  gives  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  grass 
when  gathered,  at  the  time  of  flowering.  The  other 
columns  show  the  percentage  amount  of  albuminous 
matter,  or  flesh'forming  principles,  of  fatty  matter,  of 
heat  producing  principles,  of  woody  fibre,  and  mineral 
matter  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  grass. 

*  For  table  see  next  page.  * 


AVe  are  not  treading  on  controverted  ground  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  less  water,  woody  fibre  and  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  the  grass  contains,  the  more  nutritious  will  it  be  j 

found.  Some  will  claim  that  the  nutritive  value  of  the  i 

i 

gr.ass  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  “  albuminous  or  j 
flesh  forming  principles  ”  which  it  contains;  but  this,  i 
to  say  the  least,  is  very  doubtful.  The  fatty  matter  j 
and  the  “heat  producing  principles,”  in  our  opinion,  | 
afford  a  better  test  of  value,  e.«pecially  for  fattening  j 
purposes ;  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  alone,  j 
irrespective  of  “  flesh  forming  principles,”  determine  j 
the  worth  of  a  food.  A  glance  up  the  first  column  will  | 
show  a  striking  differesce  in  the  percentage  of  water, — 
timothy  having  much  the  least,  and  the  sweet  scented 
Vernal  grass  the  most.  But  we  leave  the  figures  to 
speak  for  themselves.  j 

Timothy, {Phleum  pratense  )  Fig.  1. — This  grass  is  | 
called  Meadow  Cats-tail  in 
England.  It  is  said  to  have 
acquired  its  name  of  timothy 
from  its  first  introducer  into 
Maryland,  Timothy  Han¬ 
son.  In  the  New  England 
states  it  is  known  as  Herd’s 
grass.  It  is  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  to  our  climate,  flourishes 
in  all  soils  except  an  undrain¬ 
ed  swamp  or  a  blowing  sand; 
is  hardy,  easy  of  cultivation, 
of  luxurious  growth,  and 
makes  the  most  nutritious 
and  palatable  hay  for  horses 
of  any  of  the  grasses.  Be¬ 
tween  38“^  and  44°  north  lati¬ 
tude  it  is  the  most  popular 
grass  cultivated  on  arable 
land.  For  permanent  mea¬ 
dows,  its  great  drawback  is 
in  yielding  little  aftermath. 
Prof  Way's  analyses  show  it 
to  be  the  most  nutritious  of 
grasses,  yet  it  is  not  prized  in 
England  from  “  being  harsh, 
late  and  yielding  little  after- 
Fig.  I.  math,  and  from  possessing  no 

quality  in  which  it  is  supposed  not  to  be  excelled  by 
the  fox-tail  grass.”  This  is  probably  a  hasty  conclu¬ 
sion  which  AVay’s  results  will  do  much  to  reverse, 
since  they  show  green  timothy  to  contain  twice  as  much 
nutritive  matter  as  the  fox-tail. 

Red  Top^  Herd’s  Grass,  Foul  Meadow  or  Com¬ 
mon  Bent.  {Agrostis  vulgaris,)  Fig.  2. — This  grass 
springs  up  naturally  in  wet,  swampy  land.  It  is  sown 
with  timothy  by  many  good  farmers  in  order  to  thicken 
the  bottom  of  the  hay,  form  a  closer  pasture  for  cattle, 
and  furnish  aftermath.  AA’’e  are  sorry  it  has  not  been 
analyzed  by  Prof  AV^ay,  as  there  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  practical  men  in  regard  to  its  value. 
The  late  John  DELAFiELD.Esq.  in  his  “General  view 
and  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County  of  Seneca,’, 
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Common  name  of  Plant  in  this  country, 
and  Botanical  name. 


Tiinotliy,  (Fhletim  praleiise.) . 

Orchard  Grass.  (Daclylis  glomerata,) . .  .. 

Rye  grass.  (LMium  •poenne) . 

Meadow  Foxtail,  (Alopecurus pralensis,)  . . 

Ky.  Blue  gra.ss, (Poa  pralensis.) . 

Rough  Meadow  grass. (Poa  trivialis,) . 

Sweet  seemed  Vernal  grass, {Antkoxanthum  odoralum,) 

Downy  Oat  grass.{Avena pubescens.) . 

Hard  Fescue  grass,  (Festuca  duriuscula.) . 

Soft  Meadow  grass. (Holcus  lunatus,) . 

Itali.an  Rye  sra<s.{  Lnlium  italirum.) . 


ercentage  composition  of  the  Dkt  Matter 
of  the  several  grasses. 


Percenlage  amount  of  Water 

ill  the  several  grasses  at  the 

1  period  of  colleetiou. 

Albuminous,  or  flesh  forming 
principles. 

Fatty  matters. 

Heat  producing  prinoiple.s-7- 

starch,  gum,  sugar,  Ac. 

Woody  fibre. 

Mineral  matter,  or  ash. 

Date  of  collection. 

57.21 

11. '36' 

3.55 

53.35 

26.46 

5.28 

June  13 

70.00 

13.53 

3.14 

44.32 

33.70 

5.31 

(( 

u 

71.43 

11.85 

3.17 

42  24 

.35.20 

7.54 

(( 

8 

80.20 

12., 32 

2.92 

43.12 

33.83 

7.81 

u 

1 

67.14 

10.35 

2.63 

43.06 

38.02 

5.94 

(( 

Jl 

73.60 

9.80 

3.67 

40.17 

38.03 

8.33 

(( 

18 

80.35 

10.43 

3.41 

43.48 

.36.36 

6.32 

May  25 

61.50 

7.97 

2.39 

49.78 

34.64 

5.22 

June  11 

69.33 

12.10 

3.34 

40.43 

38.71 

5.42 

(( 

13 

69.70 

11 .52 

3.56 

39.25 

39., 30 

6.37 

(C 

29 

75.61 

10.10 

3.27 

57.82 

19.76 

9.05 

(( 

13 

pasture  grounds  of  this  county,  if  red  top  grass  were 
more  generally  cultivated.  Red  top  is  a  valuable  and 
acceptable  fodder  for  cattle,  and  another  important 
characteristic  is  that  it  is  a  less  exhausting  crop  than 
timothy  as  it  contains  only  four  or  five  per  cent  of  pot¬ 
ash  while  timothy  contains  over  thirty  percent.”  The 
fact  that  the  ash  of  timothy  contains  six  times  as  much 
potash  as  red  top  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  more  exhaus¬ 
ting  to  the  farm ;  if  it  was,  we  must  consider  white  and 
red  clover  much  more  exhaustive  to  the  soil  than  most 
of  the  grasses  which,  to  say  nothing  of  scientific  ex¬ 
periments,  is  contrary  to  all  experience.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  consider  red  top  valuable  because  it  contains 
Utile  potash.  It  may  be  useful  on  swampy  lands  where 
better  grass  will  not  grow,  but  for  uplands  it  is  more 


than  probable  that  there  are  other  grasses  which  will 
be  found  to  possess  the  good  qualities  of  red  top  with* 
out  its  bad  ones.  In  the  New  England  states  it  is  call¬ 
ed  Foul  meadow  grass,  from  the  “  great  difficulty  with 
which  it  is  eradicated  when  it  has  once  obtained  a 
footing.”  It  is  said  that  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  are 
so  much  opposed  to  having  this  grass  rooted  in  their 
fields  and  meadows  that  they  reject  clover  and  every 
other  grass  seed  in  which  the  least  red  top  appears. 
Nevertheless,  red  top  has  some  good  qualities,  and 
many  warm  friends  among  the  best  cultivators  in  the 
country.  In  Massachusetts  it  is  said  there  are  two 
varieties  of  Agrostis  vulgaris,  generally  known  under 
the  name  of  red  top ;  one  considerably  larger  and 
later  in  flowering  than  the  other,  and  is  better  adapted 
to  cold  moist  lands.  The  small  kind  is  however  held 
in  great  estimation  for  its  nutritive  qualities,  especial 
ly  for  feeding  working  oxen,  for  which  it  is,  in  some 
districts,  thought  more  valuable  than  any  other  grass . 

Rye  Grass,  {Lolium  perenne,  Fig.  3.)  In  the  al¬ 
ternate  system  of  British  Agriculture,  this  grass, 
though  somewhat  on  the  wane,  still  holds  the  foremost 
rank.  John  Bull,  dear  old  fellow!  is  well  known  to 
have  a  great  love  for  old  things,  and,  as  this  grass  has 
been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial,  its  popularity 
may  to  some  extent  be  owing  to  this  feeling.  In  some 
respects  it  is  a  very  indifferent  grass.  Like  timothy  it 
produces  little  aftermath  ;  in  pastures,  if  not  kept  very 
closely  cropped,  the  cattle  will  not  eat  the  culms  ;  and 
when  allowed  to  approach  maturity,  it  impoverishes 
the  soil  in  a  high  degree.  According  to  Way’s  analy¬ 
ses,  however,  it  is  a  highly  nutritious  grass,  though 
much  inferior  to  timoth}',  and  it  flourishes  on  nearly 
all  soils,  and  under  different  treatment.  It  produces 
an  abundance  of  seed,  which  can  be  easily  collected 
and  the  hay  used  for  fodder  afterwards;  and  it  fur¬ 
nishes  in  its  first  year  of  growth  a  good  supply  of  early 
herbage.  It  is  usually  sown  in  the  spring  with  barley, 
at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  two  pecks  per  acre,  in  con- 
ji^ction  with  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  of  the  red, 
white  and  trefoil  clovers.  Land  so  seeded,  is  seldom 
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Fig.  .3 — Lolium  perenne.  Fig.  4 — Anthoxanthuni  odoratum. 
allowed  to  lie  down  longer  than  two  years.  There  are 
a  number  of  varieties,  some  of  which  have  been  tried 
in  this  country,  and,  we  believe,  in  most  cases,  are 
highly  esteemed,  especially  as  food  for  sheep.  It  can¬ 
not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  rye  grass  will  ever 
take  the  place  of  timothy  in  this  country,  yet,  as  va¬ 
riety  is  deirable,  it  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it 
has  yet  received. 


Sweet  scented  Vernal  Grass,  (Anthoxanthum 
odoratum,  Fig.  4.)  Except  that  it  has  some  nine  per 
cent  more  water,  the  sweet  scented  vernal  is  very  simi¬ 
lar  in  composition  to  rye  grass.  It  is  found  in  nearly 
all  British  pastures,  though  it  is  seldom  sown,  and,  as 
a  general  thing,  is  held  in  but  little  estimation,  chiefly 
from  the  fact  that  cattle  and  sheep  manifest  as  little 
partiality  for  it  as  they  do  for  the  dry  bents  of  rye 
grass.  It  has,  however,  some  excellent  qualities.  It 
is  early,  hardy,  permanent,  and  grows  late  in  the  fall, 
and,  in  England  at  least,  flowers  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  continues  to  throw  up  flowering  stalks 
throughout  the  entire  season.  It  affords  an  abundance 
of  rich  aftermath,  and  for  this  reason  might  be  advan¬ 
tageously  sown  with  timothy,  or  rye  grass,  which  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  this  particular.  It  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
the  country,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  is  remarkable 
for  its  fragrance.  It  abounds  in  the  rich  pastures  near 
Philadelphia,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  fine  flavor  of 
Philadelphia  butter  is  attributable  to  this  grass.  This 
opinion  has  occasioned  much  discussion,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  the  claim  cannot  bo  sustained.  Lou¬ 
don  speaks  of  it  as  among  the  beet  pasture  grasses, 
and  as  “that  which  gives  the  fragrance  to  natural  or 


Fig.  5 — Alopecurus  pratensis.  Fig.  6 — Dactylis  glomerata. 
meadow  hay.”  Low  thinks  “  it  can  scarcely  form  the 
subject,  in  any  case,  of  useful  cultivation.” 

Meadow  Fox-tail  grass,  (^Alopecurus  pratensis 
Fig  6.) — This  grass  is  indigenous  to  the  middle  states, 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  cultivated  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  In  England  it  is  much  esteemed  as  a  sheep 
grass  in  conjunction  with  white  clover.  It  thrives  best 
on  strong  clay  soils,  but  it  is  said  not  to  attain  its  full¬ 
est  productive  powers  from  seed  till  four  years.  It  is 
therefore  not  adapted  to  alternate  systems  of  tillage. 
Johnson  says  “  it  is  one  of  the  best  grasses  for  perma¬ 
nent  pasture,  and  should  never  form  a  less  proportion 
than  one-eighth  of  any  admixture  of  different  gra.sses 
prepared  for  that  purpose;  its  merits  demand  this, 
whether  in  respect  to  early  growth,  produce,  nutritive 
qualities,  or  permanency.”  Way’s  analyses  show  it 
to  be  one  of  the  best  of  grasses  so  far  as  nutritive  mat¬ 
ter  is  concerned. 


Orchard  Grass,  (Dactylis glomerata.  Fig.  6.)  This 
gr.ass  has  been  highly  recommended  in  England,  where 
it  is  known  as  cock’s-foot  grass.  Sinclair  observes 
“  that  if  one  species  only  is  thought  preferable  to  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  alternate  husbandry,  that  species  is  the 
Dactylis  glomerata,  from  its  more  numerous  merits.” 
We  have  seen  highly  productive  meadows  composed 
principally  of  this  grass,  in  the  light,  sandy  soils  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  They  were  kept  very  closely  crop¬ 
ped  by  sheep,  and  for  the  two  or  three  first  years,  would 
yield  more  nutrititious  herbage,  taking  the  whole  year 
round,  than  .any  other  grass.  In  this  country,  orchard 
grass  has  been  highly  recommended,  but  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  it  has  not  come  up  to  what  was  anticipated 
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A  writer  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator  having  read  “  the 
glowing  iiecounts  respecting  the  excellent  qualities  of 
orchard  grass,”  tried  it,  and  says  “  it  grew  tolerably 
well,  and  certainly  is  the  best  grass  I  ever  had  to  keep, 
for  nothing  will  eat  it.  It  is  in  a  field  with  other  grass¬ 
es,  and  while  other  grass  was  gnawed  down  dose,  the 
orchard  grass  stood  fresh  and  green.”  English  and 
American  writers  agree  that  it  mu.st  be  eaten  close  or 
mown  when  quite  green,  or  it  becomes  course,  hard 
and  unpalatable.  In  this  country,  it  is  right  for  cut¬ 
ting  at  the  same  time  as  red  clover,  and  is  in  this  res- 
peet  preferable  to  timothy,  which  does  not  attain  its 
full  nutritive  growth  for  some  weeks  after  the  early  or 
common  red  clover.  Another  desirable  quality  is,  that 
it  furnishes  a  good  aftermath,  and  Souris’ les  quite  late 
in  the  fall.  Loudon  says  of  orchard  grass  :  “It  has 
been  found  highly  useful  as  an  early  sheep  feed.  It  is 
early,  hardy  and  productive,  but  is  a  coarser  plant  than 
rye-grass,  and  requires  even  greater  attention  in  re¬ 
gard  to  being  cut  soon  or  fed  close.”  Sinclair  had  a 
field  laid  down  in  two  equal  parts,  one  with  rye-grass 
and  white  elover,  and  the  other  part  with  orchard  grass 
and  red  clover.  The  field  was  depastured  with  sheep. 
From  the  spring  till  midsummer,  the  sheep  kept  al¬ 
most  constantly  on  the  rye  grass  ;  but  after  that  time 
they  left  it,  and  adhered  with  equal  constancy  to  the 
orchard  grass  during  the  rest  of  the  season.  By  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  table  in  last  number,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  slightly  more  nutritive  than  rye  grass  ;  and  that 
the  analyses  confirm  the  good  opinion  which  English 
farmers  have  formed  of  this  grass. 

Cultivation  of  the  Sunflower. 


Messrs.  Editors — I  wish  that  you  or  some  of  your 
renders,  would  give  me  some  information  relative  to 
the  culture  of  the  Sunflower,  and  the  manufacture  of 
the  seed  into  oil.  Last  spring  I  planted  a  variety  of 
the  seed,  called  the  Ohio  mammoth,  in  the  hills  where 
the  grubs  had  eaten  up  the  corn.  I  planted  the  seed 
during  the  first  hoeing  of  the  corn.  It  was  quite  late 
However  the  seed  all  came  to  maturity  before  the 
frosts. 

I  could  not  judge  of  the  quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre, 
as  it  was  scattered  over  the  whole  piece.  I  gathered 
nine  bushels  of  seed,  however,  from  the  whole,  (2g 
acres.)  I  took  1  j  bushels  to  a  linseed  oil  mill,  to  see 
what  could  be  done.  The  man  who  worked  the  mill, 
told  me  he  had  never  worked  any  of  the  seed,  but 
thought  it  ought  to  be  dried  first.  When  he  made  it 
up,  it  had  shrunk  four  quarts  on  the  whole,  leaving  1^ 
bushels.  It  made  about  five  quarts  of  oil.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  made  all  the  seed  into  oil.  The  seed  had 
got  very  dry,  and  had  shrunk  nearly  a  bushel  on  the 
whole  lot.  I  did  not  get  as  much  oil  from  a  bushel  as  at 
first.  I  think  it  must  have  been  too  dry.  The  meat 
of  the  seed  is  very  oily.  But  it  is  enclosed  by  a  dry, 
thich  husk,  which  takes  a  great  deal  of  the  oil  in  press¬ 
ing.  I  think  there  is  si.x  quarts  of  oil  in  a  bushel,  if 
it  could  be  got  out.  The  dry  seed  weighs  about  as 
heavy  as  oats.  The  oil  burns  with  a  beautiful  clear 


white  light ;  and  if  it  could  be  got  out  of  the  seed 
would  be  quite  an  item  of  saving  to  the  farmer. 

The  heads  of  that  which  I  raised,  were  well  filled, 
and  quite  large,  some  of  them  being  even  twelve  inches 
across.  The  corn  did  not  seem  to  be  injured  at  all  by 
standing  near  them,  but  on  the  contrary  was  better  if 
anything.  I  would  like  to  know  if  they  would  grow 
as  well  planted  alone,  and  how  thick  they  could  be 
planted  7  And  whether  it  would  not  be  better  tobreak 
off  the  suckers  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  let  only  the 
top  bead  grow  1  "Whether  best  planted  early  or  late  7 
And  finally  should  the  seed  be  dry  or  not,  to  manufac¬ 
ture  into  oil  7  And  also  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  the 
process  of  making  it  into  oil.  For  it  evidently  requires 
a  different  treatment  from  flax  seed.  If  you  will  take 
the  pains  to  answer  all  these  questions  satisfactorilj',  you 
will  oblige  others  as  well  as  your  humble  subscriber. 
M.  S.  Mai'linsburgh,  N.  Y-,  Feb.  20  1855. 


Draining  by  "Wells. 


Messrs.  Editors^ — You  wish  to  know  if  land  can 
be  drained  by  wells.  I  have  made  one  experiment  on¬ 
ly,  and  that  was  entirely  successful.  I  owned  a  piece 
of  land  on  which  there  was  a  basin  of  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre,  which  received  the  surplus  water  of 
at  least  ten  acres.  It  would  sometimes  be  from  two  to 
three  feet  deep  in  the  center.  The  water  stood  in  the 
basin  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  the  basin 
was  full  every  hard  rain  the  other  four  months.  On 
the  3d  of  August,  1841,  I  dug  a  well  nine  feet  deep  in 
the  center  of  the  basin,  and  came  to  living  water, 
which  rose  very  rapidly,  so  much  so  that  I  expected  to 
see  it  run  over  the  top  in  a  short  time.  I  think  the 
water  rose  at  least  two  feet  in  ten  minutes  and  then 
stopped,  and  remained  at  that  depth  until  a  heavy  rain 
of  three  days.  I  then  went  to  look  at  the  well,  expect¬ 
ing  to  find  it  full  and  running  over;  but  to  my  utter 
astonishment,  there  was  not  more  than  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  the  well.  It  had  risen  about  four  feet  during 
the  storm  I  should  judge  by  the  marks  on  the  side  of 
the  well.  There  must  have  been  a  great  quantity  of 
water  run  into  the  well,  as  at  least  ten  acres  discharged 
its  surplus  water  into  it,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents 
during  three  days.  I  then  dug  four  open  drains  lead¬ 
ing  into  the  well,  and  the  land  has  been  suflficiently  dry 
for  wheat,  corn,  oats,  or  grass,  ever  since.  It  has  been 
in  grass  for  the  last  12  years,  and  has  borne  a  heavy 
crop  of  first  rate  bay. 

I  should  advise  in  all  instances,  to  dig  until  you 
come  to  living  water,  and  then  the  water  will  pass  off 
in  the  fissures  of  the  earth.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
but  that  almost  any  spring  can  be  drained  by  digging 
a  well  at  a  little  distance,  and  leading  the  water  into 
it.  I  would  state  that  I  filled  the  well  full  of  stone, 
thinking  it  would  be  cheaper  to  dig  a  new  one  than  to 
stone  it  and  keep  it  covered,  if  it  should  fail  to  carry 
off  the  water  Asa  Hubbard.  Middletown,  Ct. 


Plant  corn  and  potatoes  early — there  is  much 
greater  loss  by  too  late  than  too  early  planting. 
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Fruit — its  Enemies  and  Benefits. 

The  Apple- Worm  and  Cnroiilio, 

Messks.  Editors — Many  thanks  to  you 
for  your  various  articles  on  the  half-doing- 
system  and  following  the  multitude,  and  es¬ 
pecially  for  that  on  “  the  greatest  enemy  of 
Fruit  Culture.”  To  me,  and  I  trust  to  all 
that  find  the  same  difficulty  in  making  war 
against  the  old  ways,  it  is  indeed  cheering ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  relax  in  your  ef¬ 
forts  though  it  would  not  be  strange  if  you 
became  disheartened,  in  bearing  up  under 
all  the  discouragements  you  meet  with. 

But  as  I  mean  not  to  be  tiresome,  I  will 
suggest  a  query  or  two.  Agreeing  with 
you  entirely  as  to  the  greatest  enemy  of 
Fruit  Culture,  I  would  inquire  whether,  among  the 
smaller  ones,  the  common  Apple  AVorm  or  Codling 
Moth,  (if  indeed  he  is  distinct  from  the  Curculio,)  is 
not  of  more  comparative  consequence  than  generally 
spoken  of,  and  if  any  remedy  can  be  found  for  it  7 

Would  it  not  be  well  also  to  dwell  much,  in  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  and  agricultural  papers  on  the  moral  and 
physical  effects  of  the  culture  of  good  fruit,  and  thus 
in  some  measure  tend  to  break  up  the  supreme  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Dollar  in  the  eyes  of  the  community  7 

Might  not  the  American  Pomological  Society  pro¬ 
perly  devote  some  time  to  the  discussion  of  the  effects 
of  fruH  culture  on  the  physical  and  moral  well-being 
of  man  7 

Allow  me  to  express  the  opinion  also,  that  beauty, 
size  and  productiveness,  (which  are  in  most  estimation 
for  market  fruits.)  are  not  sufficiently  valued  by  most 
fruit  growers,  in  comparison  with  the  highest  delicacy 
of  flavor,  (and  thus  fruit  is  prevented  from  becoming 
as  common  as  it  otherwise  would  be,)  inasmuch  as  the 
benefit  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  of  more  consequence 
than  that  of  the  few.  S.  M.  Kensington,  Ct. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  our  correspondent,  we  may 
remark  that  the  apple-worm  is  becoming  a  formidable 
enemy.  Of  some  varieties,  scarcely  a  single  specimen 
was  found  free  from  it  the  past  season.  It  is  totally 
distinct  from  the  curculio,  which  is  a  beetle  or  hard- 
shelled  insect,  known  by  the  very  general  and  errone¬ 
ous  name  of  “  bug,”  while  the  apple-worm  is  strictly 
a  caterpillar,  changing,  in  its  perfect  state,  to  a  “  mil- 

ThS^  cur^llo,  while  yet  in  the  larva  (or  “  worm  ”) 
state,  is  a  little  whitish  grub,  destitute  of  feet,  and  re¬ 
sembling  a  maggot  in  appearance,  except  that  it  has  a 
distinct,  rounded,  light  brown  head.  The  apple-worm, 
on  the  contrary,  has,  when  ydnng,  a  black,  heart-shap¬ 
ed  head,  the  top  of  the  first  and  last  ring  is  also  black  ; 
like  all  caterpillars,  it  has  legs  and  there  are  four  pairs 
of  blackish  dots  on  the  rings  of  its  body.  AVhen  older 
it  assumes  a  flesh  color,  the  head  and  two  black  rings 
turn  brown,  and  the  dots  disappear.  The  curculio  lays 
its  eggs  in  the  side  of  the  young  fruit,  through  a  crcs- 
cent-like  incision  which  it  makes  in  the  skin ;  while 


Fig.  3. —  7%e  Apple  Worm. 

the  miller  of  the  apple-worm  deposits  its  egg  in  the 
blossom  and  makes  no  incision.  The  curculio  not  un- 
frequently  stings  the  apple,  as  the  crescent-like  prints 
so  clearly  exhibit ;  but  the  apple-worm  never  lays  in 
the  plum  and  other  stone  fruit,  which  forms  the  com¬ 
mon  home  of  the  curculio. 

The  annexed  figure  (Fig.  1,)  represents  the  curculio 
in  its  perfect  or  beetle 
state,  and  Fig.  2  shows 
a  magnified  young  plum 
with’ the  crescent-like 
incision  made  through  the  skin  in 
laying  the  egg.  In  its  perfect 
state  the  curculio  is  a  rough,  dark  ^’o-  2. 

brown  or  blackish  beetle,  appearing  to  a  hasty  glance 
like  a  dried  blossom  or  bud,  the  resemblance  being  in¬ 
creased  by  its  habit  of  drawing  up  its  legs  and  bending 
in  its  snout,  and  remaining  motionless,  when  disturbed 

The  accompanying  figures  exhibit  the  apple-worm 
in  all  its  transformations  ;  a,  is  the  larva  ;  b  the  same 
magnified  three  times  in  diameter  or  length  ;  c,  the 
cocoon  which  it  spins  when  fully  grown ;  d,  the  pupa 
within  this  cocoon,  the  second  state  to  which  it  changes; 
e  andy,  the  male  and  female  perfect  insects  or  millers  ; 
g,  the  young  larva,  just  hatched  near  the  blossom  end 
of  the  young  apple ;  h,  t,  k,  the  progressive  work  of 
the  worm  within  the  apple :  and  /,  the  hole  it  makes  to 
get  rid  of  the  refuse  fragments  of  its  food,  and  through 
which  it  finally  escapes  when  the  apple  falls  to  the 
ground. 

Early  apples  are  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  this 
insect  than  others,  and  when  they  attain  full  size  before 
falling,  it  causes  the’r  premature  ripening. 

The  best  remedy  for  this  insect  is  to  allow  a  herd  of 
swine  to  run  in  the  orchard,  sufficiently  numerous  to 
pick  up  all  the  freshly  fallen  specimens,  and  thus  des¬ 
troy  the  worms.  As  the  cocoons  often  lodge  in  the 
rough  bark  of  the  trees,  scraping  the  bark  or  washing 
it  with  lye  is  a  useful  auxiliary.  It  is  said,  also,  that 
a  bunch  of  woolen  rags  lodged  in  a  fork  of  the  tree 
will  attract  numbers,  when  they  may  be  destroyed ; 
but  what  the  comparative  efficacy  of  these  two  reme¬ 
dies  may  be,  we  are  unable  from  experience  to  inform 
our  correspondent. 
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Cultivation  of  the  Yellow  Locust. 

Mr.  L.  Tucker — I  will  tell  you  how  I  managed  to 
get  a  grove  of  yellow  Locust  trees.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  I  sowed  half  a  pound  of  locust  seed  in  beds, 
the  same  as  I  sow  beets  or  carrots.  I  prepared  my 
seed  by  pouring  hot  water  on  it,  and  letling  it  stand  a 
few  hours.  The  ne.xt  spring,  I  took  up  my  seedling 
trees,  and  set  them  out  on  a  piece  of  ground  that  was 
so  poor  that  it  would  hardly  turf  over.  I  plowed  some 
furrows  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  apart,  laid  the  roots  of  my 
seedling  trees  into  them,  about  two  feet  apart,  covered 
them  with  my  hoe,  righted  them  up  with  my  hands 
and  let  them  go  without  further  cultivation.  At  thi 
time  I  have  a  beautiful  grove  of  trees,  straight  and 
thrifty,  and  many  of  them  long  enough  for  fence  posts 
The  effect  on  the  land  is  wonderful.  It  produces  ten 
times  the  feed  it  did  before  the  trees  were  set  out 
When  I  took  possession  of  my  farm,  I  found  that  acre 
had  been  skinned  until  it  was  almost  worthless.  Now 
it  produces  double  the  feed  of  any  acre  of  pasture  I 
have.  I  take  no  little  pride  in  showing  my  trees,  and 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  white  clover  under  them 
SoLYMAN  CuNE.  Brattlchoro,  Vt. 

Spring  Wheat — Different  Varieties. 

Messrs.  Editors — J.  B.  Whitcomb,  of  Brooklyn, 
Ct.,  makes  some  inquiries  respecting  the  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  spring  wheat.  We  have  in'  our  town,  a  su¬ 
perior  variety  of  spring  wheat,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  China  or  Black  Tea  Wheat,  and  by  some  is  called 
Sabtarian  Wheat.  The  origin  of  this  beautiful  wheat 
is  this.  Some  12  years  since,  there  was  found  by  a 
merchant  in  Petersburgh,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  6  or  7 
kernels  of  this  kind  of  wheat  in  a  chest  of  black  tea, 
which  was  sown,  and  the  product  of  that  wheat  was 
sent  to  a  friend  in  Granville,  (an  adjoining  town,)  and 
is  giving  good  satisfaction  to  all  that  have  tried  it.  It 
has  been  raised  in  my  neighborhood  for  3  years,  and 
now  has  the  preference  of  all  the  different  varieties  of 
of  spring  wheat.  I  have  obtained  some  of  this  wheat 
and  intend  to  sow  it  the  coming  spring.  It  combines 
more  good  qualities  than  any  variety  here  known.  The 
straw  is  very  stiff,  and  I  have  never  known  it  to  rust. 
It  threshes  very  easily.  It  should  be  cut  rather  early, 
as  it  is  liable  to  shell  if  left  till  fully  ripe.  The  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  flour  is  equal  to  any  other  spring  wheat.  It 
is  said  to  yield  well — from  1.5  to  40  bushels  per  acre. 
The  pre.sent  price  for  seed  is  $2  50  per  bushel.  E.  S. 
S.  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

Grafting  the  Peach. 

This,  in  the  northern  states,  requires  great  skill  for  it 
successful  performance,  but  at  the  south  where  growth 
is  so  much  more  rapid,  and  other  influences  more  fa¬ 
vorable,  it  is  comparatively  easy.  In  a  late  letter 
from  Robert  Harwell,  of  Mobile,  long  known  for 
his  skill  in  fruit  culture  at  that  place,  he  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results  of  his  practice. 

“  I  propagate  all  my  peaches  by  grafting,  begin¬ 
ning  in  November  or  December,  and  if  the  stocks  and 
grafts  are  good  and  the  grafting  well  done,  I  do  not 
lo.se  over  /iue  in  a  hundred.  I  have  my  grafting  done 
at  the  house,  and  plant  the  grafts  like  cabbage  plants. 

I  formerly  budded,  but  found  it  very  troublesome,  and 
have  entirely  abandoned  it.” 


National  Ag,.  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
Washington  City,  last  week,  commencing  Feb.  28,  the 
President,  Col.  Wilder,  in  the  chair — who  delivered 
the  annual  address,  which  is  highly  spoken  of.  After 
the  appointment  of  the  usual  committees,  the  Society 
adjourned  till  evening,  when  an  Address  was  delivered 
by  G.  W.  P.  CusTis,  “  On  the  Agricultural  Character 
of  Washington.” 

March  1. — After  the  reception  of  reports  of  com¬ 
mittees,  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 

Prestdoit— MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  of  Mass. 

Vice  Presidenis — John  D.  Lang,  Maine — H.  F.  French, 
New  Hampshire — Fred.  Holijrook.  Vermont — B  V.  French, 
Ma.=sacbu.seUs — Jos.  J.  Cooke,  Rhode  Island — John  T.  An¬ 
drew,  Connecticut — Henry  Wager,  New- York — Isaac  Cor¬ 
nell,  New  Jersey — Isaac  Newnon,  Pennsylvania — C.  H. 
Holcombe,  Delaware — H.  G.  S.  Key,  Maryland— G.  W.  P. 
Custis,  Virginia — Henry  K.  Burgwyn,  North  Carolina — 
James  Hopkinson,  South  Carolina — D.  A.  Reese,  Georgia — 

A.  P.  Hatch,  Alabama — A.  G.  Brown,  Mississippi — J.  D.  B. 
DeBow',  Louisiana — General  Whitfield,  Kan.sas-  J.  J.  Wor¬ 
thington,  Ohio — B.  Gratz,  Kentucky — M.  P.  Gentry,  Tenn. — 
Jos.  Orr,  Indiana — J.  A.  Kimiicutt,.  Illinois — Thos.  Allen, 
Missouri — T.  B.  Flournoy,  Arkatisa.s — J.  C.  Holmes,  Michi¬ 
gan — Jackson  Morton,  Florida — T.  C.  Eu.«k,  Texas — J.  W. 
Grimes,  Iowa — B.  C.  Eastman. Wi>con.-in — J.  M.  Horner, 
California — ^Joseph  H.  Bradley,  District  of  Columbia — S.  M. 
Baird,  New  Mexico — H.  H.  Sibley,  Minnesota — Joseph  Lane, 
Oregon — J.  L.  Hayes,  Utah — Mr.  Giddings,  Nebraska. 

Executive  Committee — John  A.  King,  New-York — C.  B. 
Calvert,  Maryland — D.  Elwyn,  Pennsylvania — J.  Went¬ 
worth,  lllinoi.s — B.  Perley  Poore,  Massachusetts — A.  Watts, 
Ohio — John  Jones,  Delaware. 

Secretary — William  S.  King,  Boston,  Mas.sachusetts. 

Treasurer — B.  B.  French,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fruit  Grower’s  Society  of  Western  New-York. 

A  convention  of  Fruit  Growers  of  Western  New- 
York,  was  held  at  Rochester  on  the  2Tth  ultimo,  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  association,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
science  of  pomology,  and  the  art  of  fruit  raising.  Va¬ 
rious  counties  were  represented,  from  Cayuga  to  Erie  ; 
a  constitution  was  adopted,  and  officers  appointed,  and 
a  vigorous  commencement  made. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of 
H.  P.  Norton,  of  Brockport,  as  chairman,  and  John 

B.  Eaton,  of  Buffalo,  as  Secretary.  A  committee 
consisting  of  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  Macedon,  P.  Barry,  of 
Rochester,  Austin  Pinney,  of  Clarkson,  W.  R.  Coppock 
of  Buffalo,  and  AV.  P.  Townsend  of  Lockport,  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  constitution,  offered  one  to  the  convention,  which 
was  adopted.  This  constitution  prescribes  that  the 
twenty-two  counties  west  of  .and  including  Oswego,  On¬ 
ondaga  and  Cortland,  shall  form  the  territory  embraced 
by  the  society;  that  the  payment  of  one  dollar  shall 
constitute  annual  membership,  and  ton  dollars  at  one 
time,  life  membership;  that  there  shall  be  a  president, 
three  vice  presidents,  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  standing  committees  on  American 
and  Foreign  fruits,  and  a  general  fruit  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  general  chairman  and  three  members  in 
each  county  represented. 

The  following  officers  of  the  society  were  elected  : 

Prss/Jenj— JOHN  J.  THOMAS,  of  M.-icedon. 

Vice  Presidents— Ijcwii  F.  Alien,  Buli'alo;  H.  P.  Norton 
Brockpoit;  E.  W.  Leavcnworlh.  .Syracuse.  ’ 

Seerttary — Jolm  B.  Eaton,  Biill'alo. 

Tieasurer — Win.  P.  Townsend,  Lockport. 
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Ool.  Ware’s  .Ootswold  Sheep* 

Having  heard  much  of  the  celebrated  flock  of  Im¬ 
proved  Cotswold  Sheep  of  Col.  Ware,  of  Clarke  Co., 
(Va.,)  wo  asked  him  for  some  account  of  them.  In 
connection  with  his  answer  which  we  publish  below,  he 
sent  us  some  beautiful  specimens  of  wool,  and  a  print¬ 
ed  circular,  from  which  we  learn  that  he  haS  added  to 
his  flock  for  six  or  eight  years  past,  by  annual  impor¬ 
tations  of  the  best  to  be  procured  in  England,  obtain¬ 
ing  in  several  instances,  animals  which  had  received 
the  first  prizes  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Eoyal  Ag.  So¬ 
ciety. 

Luther  Tucker,  Esq. — In  compliance  with  your 
request,  I  send  you  this  notice  of  my  sheep :  I  had  a 
flock  of  good  sheep,  but  found,  besides  the  fleece,  each 
sheep  at  4  years  old  on  grass,  would  not  command  more 
than  $2.50 — the  best,  fed  on  grain  in  the  winter,  would 
bring  over  $4.00.  To  supply  a  butcher  each  year  a 
lot  of  fat  sheep  of  a  farmer’s  own  raising,  would  re¬ 
quire  him  to  keep  4  lots  on  hand  to  sclj  one,  the  fleece 
but  little  more  than  paying  for  the  keep.  To  rely  up¬ 
on  a  fleece  alone  for  profit  was  too  insignificant  a  mat¬ 
ter.  At  the  highest  price  per  lb.  given  in  the  U.  S.,  it 
would  require  too  many  sheep  to  make  a  small  sum  of 
money.  Not  being  satisfied  with  this  state  of  things, 
I  determined  to  purchase  some  of  the  large  mutton 
sheep  of  England,  the  improved  Cotswold,  and  try 
what  could  be  done  with  them  ;  and  as  independent  of 
the  pride,  I  believe  it  the  true  policy  to  have  the  best 
as  it  soonest  returns  the  outlay,  I  imported,  I  do  import 
each  year  winners  of  the  high  prizes  of  the  Royal  Ag. 
Society  of  England.  If  they  beat  England,  I  must 
surely  have  the  purest  bred  and  best. 

I  soon  found,  after  putting  3  crosses  of  my  imported 
bucks  on  my  ordinary  flock,  that  the  fleece  greatly  in- 
.creased  in  weight,  and  sold  for  as  much  per  lb.  as  the 
fleece  of  the  ordinary  sheep,  and  I  sold  the  mutton 
from  these  crosses  (not  thorough  bred)  without  difficulty, 
the  fall  after  one  j-ear  old,  for  $10  each  on  the  farm,  so 
that  I  sell  out  clean  every  year,  keeping  none  over 
the  winter,  but  the  breeding  ewes  and  the  lambs  of  the 
same  spring. 

lou  will  see  from  my  circular  sent  you  by  remarks 
of  others  about  my  sheep,  that  I  have  sold  some  mut¬ 
tons  for  $35  and  $25  each,  and  you  will  see  from  the 
no.  of  lbs.  of  washed  wool  to  the  fleece,  that  we  make 
more  money  to  the  fleece  than  any  other  breed. — I  send 
you  samples  of  wool — the  longest  is  from  a  fleece  of 
18|lb. — the  next  — the  next  16 — the  next  14,  the 
growth  being  from  the  shearing  of  1853  to  that  of  1854. 
All  is  not  so  long.  I  have  had  it  longer.  I  always 
wash  my  sheep  before  shearing,  but  admit  that  the 
flock  from  raising  lambs  and  losing  some  wool,  average 
only  6  lbs.  washed.  We  never  sell  under  30  cents  per 
lb.  and  sometimes  get  40,  and  you  will  see  we  still 
make  as  much  money  or  more  to  the  fleece  than  any 
other  breed.  Selling  out  clean  everjf  year  enables  us 
to  keep  all  our  sheep  of  the  most  profitable  size — ewes 
that  bring  us  lambs  every  year  (and  being  prolific) 
mostly  bring  twins  and  wool  too.  We  are  never  over¬ 


stocked.  The  butcher  is  always  ready  for  the  overplus 

I  consider  the  improved  Cotswold  the  most  profitable 
sheep  for  general  farming  purposes  (wool  and  mutton) 
for  while  I  formerly  sold  one  mutton  4  years  old  for 
$2.50  on  grass,  and  $4  00  on  grain  in  the  Winter,  in 
the  same  time,  besides  getting  more  money  for  fleece, 
I  sell  4  of  this  breed  for  $40  ;  and  that  profit  is  in  that 
proportion,  allowing  that  each  bring  the  same  no.  of 
lambs,*  for  I  never  sell  one  of  them  the  fall  after  one 
year  old  for  less  than  $10  each,  part  bred  at  that — 
butchers  have  ofiered'$6  and  $3  cash  for  some  lambs 
and  been  refused.  The  thorough  bred  are  too  much 
in  demand,  and  too  costly  to  alter. 

Seeing  these  results,  naturally  the  farmers  in  this 
section  have  occasionally  procured  of  me  rams,  and 
improved  their  flock,  until  this  little  county  of  Clarke 
that  I  live  in,  has  now  a  reputation  for  mutton  proba¬ 
bly  unequalled  by  any  State  in  the  Union.  Is  it  not 
the  true  policy  of  the  farmer  to  keep  that  breed  which 
will  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  money  from  the 
smallest  number  1  It  is  not  unusual  in  this  county, 
for  a  flock  of  from  40  to  50  ewes,  part  bred,  to  yield 
in  mutton  and  wool  each  year,  from  $500  to  $650. 

I  know  it  is  a  theory  with  some'  that  these  large 
sheep  require  more  food  to  sustain  them  than  the  small 
breed.  Some  say  double.  My  experience  is  the  re¬ 
verse.  I  cannot,  nor  can  any  person  else,  form  any 
correct  idea  of  the  fact  on  grass,  but  nearly  correct 
conclusions  can  be  arrived  at  when  you  feed  them  on 
grain  for  the  butcher.  In  this  way  I  have  tested  it. 
I  have,  beginning  at  the  same  time,  fed  a  lot  of  ordi¬ 
nary  sheep  4  years  old,  the  pick  of  700  good  ones, 
and  a  lot  of  yearling  Cotswolds,  the  same  number  in 
adjoining  fields,  the  most  indifferent  field  to  the  Cots¬ 
wold — the  same  amount  fed  at  the  same  time  to  each 
lot.  The  former  always  eat  up  clean,  and  wanted 
more ;  the  latter  always  left  some,  and  were  sold  J anua- 
ry  1st,  rolling  fat ,  for  $10  each  ;  the  former  not  until 
some  time  in  March  ;  then  with  difficulty  and  grumb¬ 
ling  by  the  butcher  for  $4.00  each,  having  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  others  also  in  ago.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  at  least  2  (I  believe  3)  Cotswold,  even 
yearlings,  can  be  fattened  well  for  the  butcher  on  the 
grain  it  takes  to  fatten  one  of  the  others  of  any  age. 
The  Cotswolds  have  great  propensity  to  take  on  fat, 
are  always  mutton.  Indeed  you  cannot  lay  the  fat  on 
any  other,  as  you  can  on  them.  It  is  their  nature. 
All  others  travel  a  great  deal,  and  ramble  off  their 
food.  The  Cotswolds  are  heavy,  sluggish  sheep,  fill 
themselves  and  bay  down  and  ruminate  like  cattle,  and 
thus  convert  their  food  into  fat,  instead  of  rambling  it 
off,  and  it  is  to  this  sluggish  quality,  I  ascribe  the  fact 
that  I  hare  never  lost  a  thoro’  bred  by  dogs:  they  do 
not  jump  up  and  run  when  any  thing  comes  into  the 
field,  thus  tempting  dogs  to  the  chase.  They  are 
large  sheep  ;  have  been  brought  in  England,  by  full 
treatment  at  3  years  old,  thorough  bred,  to  nett  for  the 
butcher  over  300  lbs. — Can  any  other  breed  of  sheep 
give  from  $2  to  $5  in  fleece  in  the  spring  he  is  one  year 
old,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  without  fail,  $10 
as  a  mutton,  and  draw  butchers  hundreds  of  miles  to 
get  them  at  that,  as  they  do  here  every  year?  can  cat¬ 
tle  do  so  ?  and  they  have  no  fleece.  Can  they  give 
$10  even  the  fall  after  one  year  old?  and  they  con¬ 
sume  infinitely  more  per  head.  Then  what  animal  can 
bo  so  profitable,  to  the  farmer  as  the  Cotswold  sheep 
for  general  farming  purposes,  returning  its  outlay  with 
such  certainty,  so  speedy  and  so  unceasingly?  Josiah 
AVm.  Ware.  Near  Berryville,  Clarke  Co-.  Virginia. 

*  “  11  ewes  brought  2S  living  lambs— 5  of  the  If  brought 
Ifi  lambs— one  of  ttie  5  brought  4  —the  other  4  brought  3 
lambs  euch.” 
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Cheap  Vineries. 

The  real  merits  of  the  foreign  grape  as  a  delicious 
fruit,  are,  even  at  the  present  day,  but  very  little  known 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Any 
one  who  has  charge  of  a  vinery,  can  testify  as  to  the 
truth  of  this,  by  the  questions  frequently  put  concern¬ 
ing  them, — numbers  of  even  the  well-to-do  having  ne¬ 
ver  tasted  them.  And  as  the  old  adage  runs,  “  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it,”  so  they 
are  not  likely  to  fully  comprehend  their  value,  till  such 
times  as  they  can  taste  for  themselves. 

It  has  been  found  by  numberless  experiments,  that 
the  growing  the  foreign  grape  out-doors,  is  almost  a 
complete  failure  in  this  country,  principally  from  the 
ravages  of  mildew,  but  undoubtedly  partly  owing  to 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  materially  weakening  the 
vitality  of  the  vine,  by  which  it  becomes  susceptible 
to  the  ravages  of  disease  and  insects.  While  this  is 
true,  no  country  can  produce  finer  fruit  than  is  done 
with  the  assistance  of  glass  only. 

In  a  back  number  of  this  paper,  a  vinery  has  been 
given  on  an  extensive  scale,  suitable  to  the  means  of 
the  opulent,  where  the  services  of  a  competent  person 
can  be  kept  to  look  after  it.  The  one  offered  here  is 
but  a  small  contrivance  in  comparison,  within  the 
means  of  all,  and  can  be  attended  to  during  the  leisure 
hours  of  the  man  of  business. 

As  will  be  observed  by  a  reference  to  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  back  and  ends  are  nothing  more  than  upright 
boards,  secured  to  posts  and  rails,  similar  to  a  fence. 
It  would  be  better  if  the  outside  was  elapboarded,  and 
the  space  between  filled  with  tan  or  sawdust.  In  front, 
the  boards  are  placed  horizontally.  Where  there  is 
any  building  with  a  south  or  south-east  aspect,  the  cost 
would  bo  still  less,  as  a  plate  could  be  fastened  to  this 
for  the  rafters  to  rest  on, — the  ends,  front,  and  sash,  be¬ 
ing  all  that  would  be  required.  The  dimensions  might 
be  of  any  size  from  six  feet  wide  upwards ;  but  where 
the  width  is  less  than  ten  feet,  it  is  advisable  to  train 
the  vines  horizontally  lengthwise  of  the  house,  as  they 
would  then  have  room  for  extension  of  the  branches,  a 
desirable  feature  in  circumscribed  limits. 


Between  the  two  extremes,  the  following  dimensions 
would  be  a  snug  little  vinery  for  the  farmer,  or  ama¬ 
teur  gardener.  Height  of  back,  10  feet;  front,  3  feet; 
length,  25  feet ;  width,  12  feet.  The  rafters  should  bo 
about  3  feet  3  inches  apart,  including  the  rafters.  A 
vine  should  be  planted  to  run  up  each  of  these  rafters  ; 
and  a  ro\y  can  be  planted  at  the  back  to  cover  the  back 
wall.  In  this  case  the  vinery  border  will  have  to  be 
made  inside  of  the  house  as  well  as  out.  E.xcept  the 
sash,  which  would  have  to  be  made  by  a  carpenter  or 
sash  maker,  (except  there  are  any  spare  hot-bed  lights 
which  could  easily  be  made  to  answer  for  the  vinery,) 
the  whole  of  this  house  could  be  constructed  by  the 
farmer  or  a  rough  carpenter,  of  any  lumber  at  hand. 

We  will  give  some  instructions  on  the  formation  of 
the  vine  border,  in  our  ne.xt.  Edgar  Sanders. 

Barn  Cellars  for  Manure. 

To  those  of  my  brother  farmers  who  are  not  properly 
located  to  have  a  cellar  under  their  barns,  or  who  are 
waiting  until  they  are  better  able  to  afford  the  luxury 
of  having  one,  I  would  just  give  them  an  account  of 
the  way  they  may  temporarily  enjoy  some  of  its  bene¬ 
fits  ;  merely  adding,  that  the  advice  comes  cheap,  and 
they  are  not  obliged  to  follow  it. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  you  have  a  good,  com¬ 
modious,  open  cow-shed,  and  that  your  cattle  are  most¬ 
ly  stabled  every  day.  When  you  clear  your  stables, 
instead  of  making  an  unsightly  pile  at  your  back  win¬ 
dow,  or  about  your  stable  door,  have  a  wheelbarrow 
ready  in  the  stable  ;  throw  your  manure  into  that,  and 
take  it  and  empty  in  your  cow-shed.  By  spreading  it 
evenly,  and  using  litter,  the  shed  may  be  kept  in  good 
order  for  cattle  to  lie  in ;  and  you  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  one-half  of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
manure  are  not  wasted  by  the  washing  rains,  or  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  As  regards  the  labor,  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  teaches  me  that  it  is  not  any  more  than  to 
throw  it  out  of  the  door,  and  then  be  obliged  to  shovel 
it  away  daily  to  keep  the  entrance  clear.  Wm.  J. 
Pettee.  Lakeville,  Conn.,  Jan.  19,  1855. 

Sheep  Manure  on  Meadows. 

The  following  method  of  manuring  meadow  land 
with  sheep,  communicated  to  me  by  the  lion.  A.  D. 
Baldwin  of  Greenfield  Hill,  Conn.,  seemed  so  feasible, 
that  I  send  it  to  you  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  are, 
like  myself,  novices  in  sheep  husbandry. 

Sheep  manure  is  No.  1,  for  grass  lands,  which  can 
easily  and  effectually  be  manured  by  building  light 
movable  sheds,  open  on  one  end ;  the  sills  to  be  made 
like  sled  runners  on  the  ends;  put  them  in  the  lots  to 
be  manured,  and  when  the  sheep  occupy  it  for  a  lodging 
place  long  enough  to  give  the  ground  in  and  around  it 
a  good  coat  of  manure,  hitch  a  team  to  it,  and  remove 
it  two  or  three  rods,  and  so  on.  When  you  get  across 
the  lot,  hitch  on  to  the  other  end  and  draw  it  back  over 
a  new  strip  of  land,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  lot  is 
manured  in  this  way.  The  land  will  show  the  effect  of 
the  top  dressing  for  many  years.  S.  Plymouth,  Ci. 
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The  Begonia  Parvifolia, 


Or  Small ceaved  Elephant's  Ear,  is  one  of  the  pret¬ 
tiest  of  this  singular  family  of  plants.  It  has  the  good 
feature  of  continuing  a  very  long  time  in  flower,  com¬ 
mencing  early  in  the  spring,  and  continuing  through¬ 
out  the  summer  and  autumn.  Its  flowers  are  blush- 
white,  and  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion.  It  has 
small,  angulated  oblique  leaves,  and  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  sometimes  called  B.  Jlori- 
bunda,  and  B.  semperjlorens.  It  is  a  bulbous  kind,  and 
after  flowering  requires  to  be  kept  nearly  dry  till  it 
commences  growing  again.  It  should  be  liberally  but 
not  over  potted,  using  plenty  of  drainage,  while  it  is 
growing;  using  for  soil  turfy  loam,  and  peat,  equal 
parts,  well  mixed  with  white  sand.  It  strikes  readily 
from  cuttings,  which  will  commence  flowering  imme¬ 
diately  after  they  are  struck.  It  will  succeed  in  a 
green-house,  but  does  better  in  a  hot-house.  Edgar 
Sanders. 

Remedy  for  the  Black  Knct. 

In  conversing  with  a  friend  a  few  da}'s  since,  he  in¬ 
formed  me  that  he  had  been  successful  in  removing  the 
black  excrescences  that  have  proved  so  injurious  to 
plum  trees,  as  follows  :  Saturate  the  knot  with  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  in  time  it  will  dry  up  and  heal  over, 
lie  thinks  the  disease  is  caused  by  an  insect,  which  the 
spirits  of  turpentine  destroys,  and  thereby  remedies 
the  evil.  He  had  recommended  it  to  his  neighbors, 
and  in  all  cases  it  has  proved  alike  beneficial.  In  look¬ 
ing  over  some  of  the  back  volumes  of  the  Cultivator, 
I  find  the  general  remedy  recommended,  is  excision, 
and  knowing  that  this  sometimes  proves  injurious  to 
the  tree,  I  thought  I  would  send  you  this  remedy, — so 
simple  and  yet  so  beneficial, — for  publication,  not  doubt¬ 
ing  but  that  I  should  get  some  ideas  in  return  from 
your  correspondents. 

I  see  the  cherry  is  affected,  in  some  sections  of  the 
country,  with  the  black  knot,  and  I  presume  the  above 


remedy  will  prove  alike  beneficial  to  them.  D.  Grif- 
FEN.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3,  1855. 

Manuring  with  Sheep. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  experiment  of  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win  of  Conn.,  in  the  application  of  sheep  manure  to 
meadows,  as  detailed  in  your  paper  No.  110,  page  87, 
brings  to  mind  the  ways  of  my  neighbor  R.  S.  Fay,  of 
Lyons,  Mass.,  who  keeps  a  flock  of  500  superior  sheep. 
He  uses  a  moveable  fence  made  of  wire,  costing  SI. 50 
a  rod,  which  he  places  around  about  40  poles  of  land, 
and  confines  his  flock,  until  their  droppings  have  sufifi- 
ently  fertilized  the  space  enclosed.  The  fence  is  then 
moved  to  a  space  next  adjoining,  and  in  this  way  he 
fertilizes  at  least  ten  acres  in  the  season.  I -saw  his 
fields  thus  treated,  the  last  season ;  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  general  drought  aiound,  his  crop  over  his 
meadow  was  quite  luxuriant,  averaging  from  two  to 
three  tons  of  superior  grass  to  the  acre.  The  effect  is 
probably  nearly  the  same,  as  that  produced  by  Mr.  B.’s 
sheds,  but  the  machinery  is  much  less  cumberous, 
and  the  applications  more  extended.  The  fence  used 
by  Mr.  F.  can  be  easily  rolled  up,  and  housed,  and 
when  thus  used,  it  continues  without  depreciation  in 
value  for  a  long  time.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fay, 
that  his  crop  was  doubled  by  the  use  thus  made  of  his 
sheep.  He  is  a  man  of  discriminating  observation, 
who  makes  no  assertions  beyond  his  knowledge.  I 
have  rarely  seen  an  experiment,  where  the  advantages 
were  greater  in  proportion  to  the  cost.  Very  truly 
yours.  J.  W.  P.  Feb.  9,  1855. 

Manuring  Meadows. 

Seeing  an  article  in  a  fate  number  of  the  Country 
Gentleman,  on  the  renewing  old  meadows,  when  to 
manure,  &a.,  called  to  mind  an  inquiry  some  years 
since  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  on  similar  subjects,  to  which 
I  replied  in  the  language  of  the  Poet: 

“  Would  you  know  the  best  time  to  laugh  and  to  sing. 

’Tis  summer,  ’tis  autumn,  ’tis  winter,  ’lis  spring.” 

And  again  in  language  of  a  higher  authority — “  In 
the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold 
not  thine  hand,  for  thou  knowest  not,  whether  this  or 
that  shall  prosper,  or  whether  both  shall  be  alike  good.” 
After  more  than  a  half  century’s  experience  in  manur¬ 
ing  meadow  lands,  and  seeing  so  much  depend  upon 
the  timely  coming  of  rain,  I  have  adopted  the  practice 
of  putting  manure  upon  meadow  or  mowing  land,  at 
any  and  all  seasons  of  the  year  from  the  time  one  crop 
is  taken  off,  till  the  grass  is  so  large  the  following 
spring,  as  apparently  to  be  injured  by  the  operation. 
I  have  known  fine  manure  spread  on  in  the  spring  af¬ 
ter  the  grass  was  up  two  or  three  inches,  and  do  ad¬ 
mirably,  rain  coming  soon  ;  and  I  have  known  coarse 
manure  put  on  early,  and  followed  by  a  dry  .summer, 
and  the  crop  not  apparently  benefited  at  all,  but  the 
next  season  it  was  of  great  benefit.  I  have  put  on 
coarse  manure  immediately  after  taking  off  a  crop  of 
hay,  and  rain  coming  soon,  the  grass  shortly  resembled 
a  field  of  rye  when  5  or  6  inches  high,  so  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  a  safe  rule  to  put  manure  on  to  land  at  any 
time  when  the  standing  or  growing  crop  will  not  bo 
injured  by  it,  and  it  will  be  like  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters — return,  after  many  days,  if  not  few,  will  be 
very  certain.  A  Reader  of  the  Co.  Gent. 
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Suffolk  Boar  Lord  Wenlock,” 


AVinner  of  the  1st  Prize  in  his  class  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Show  in  1853,  and  the  2d  Prize  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
Show  in  1854 — the  property  of  L.  G.  Morris.  Mount  Fordham,  by  whom  he  was  selected  and  imported. 


Rich  Milk. 


Feeding  Straw  and  Hay. 


Messrs.  Editors — You  have  often  heard  me  ex¬ 
press  the  opinion  that  no  other  than  Alderney  cows 
would  compare  with  the  Ayrshire  in  richness  of  milk  ; 
and  yet  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  never  put  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  the  test  of  the  scales  until  last  week.  I  then 
weighed  nine  pounds  five  ounces  of  very  beautiful  yel¬ 
low  butter,  made  from  110  lbs.  of  milk,  taken  in  du¬ 
ring  the  three  previous  days.  In  another  trial  since 
made,  68  lbs.  milk  yielded  6  lbs.  2  oz.  butter.  The 
cream  was  taken  off  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  churned 
without  the  milk.  The  feed  of  the  cows  was  good  hay 
only. 

My  attention  was  now  called  to  the  subject,  by  read¬ 
ing  an  article  in  one  of  your  former  nos.,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  20i  lbs.  milkin  autumn  is  given  as  the  ave¬ 
rage  weight  necessary  to  produce  a  pound  of  butter, 
while  in  the  two  trials  given  above,  the  product  of 
butter  was  one  pound  to  12  lbs.  of  milk  ;  and  the  but¬ 
ter  has  a  richness  of  color  and  taste,  that  I  have  never 
noticed  in  any  other  than  Alderney,  at  this  season.  E. 
P.  Prentice.  Mount  Hope,  Feb.  24,  1855. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Prentice  for  the  above, 
as  also  for  some  beautiful  samples  of  the  rich  yellow 
butter  produced  by  his  Ayrshires.  The  product  is  ex¬ 
traordinary,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  learn  from  those 
who  keep  Alderney  cows,  whether  they  can  equal  it. 

Sale  op  Imported  Jacks. — The  Jacks  and  Jennets 
imported  from  Spain  by  the  Kentucky  Stock  Importing 
Company  wore  recently  sold  at  Georgetown,  Ky.,  at 
public  auction.  Eleven  Jacks  sold  for  $7,901,  varying 
from  $350  to  $1,550  each.  Four  Jennets  sold  for 
$2,689.  These  prices  are  said  to  be  remunerative. 


The  present  scarcity  of  feed  for  stock,  has  prompted 
me  to  communicate  my  experience  in  feeding  straw. 
I  find  many  people  think  cattle  will  not  eat  straw  in 
connection  with  hay,  and  consequently  feed  all  straw, 
or  all  hay,  which,  I  think,  is  wrong,  because  in  feeding 
all  straw,  the  stock  must  be  losing,  when,  if  they  would 
feed  hay  once  a  day,  and  straw  the  rest  of  the  timcj 
their  stock  would  do  quite  as  well  as  if  fed  all  hay. 
My  plan  of  feeding,  which  I  have  followed  for  several 
years,  is  this.  In  the  morning  about  6  o’clock,  (and 
by  the  way,  regularity  is  very  essential  in  feeding  any 
thing,)  I  feed  them  corn  stalks  as  many  as  they  will 
eat  clean ;  then  at  noon,  feed  them  straw  in  the  yard, 
and  then  fill  their  manger  with  straw,  which  they  pick 
over  during  the  night,  and  what  is  left,  is  spread  under 
them  for  litter.  This  routine  I  follow  through  the  win¬ 
ter,  using  hay  in  the  place  of  the  stalks  when  they  are 
gone.  The  result  is,  my  stock  comes  out  in  the  spring 
in  as  good  condition  as  those  who  had  all  hay.  My 
cows  I  feed  a  little  meal  from  the  middle  of  March 
The  secret,  in  my  opinion,  is  in  the  regular  feeding 
F.  F.  S.  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Crushing  Oats  for  Horses. — It  has  been  said  that 
therstomach  of  a  horse  would  digest  oats  when  swal¬ 
lowed  whole,  or  without  mastication,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  it  w.as  unnecessary  to  crush  them.  The  veterinary 
surgeon  connected  with  the  immense  establishment  of 
Barclay  &  Perkins,  the  great  London  brewers,  in 
order  to  test  this  point,  gave  some  horses  unbruised  oats 
made  into  balls,  when  he  found  that  nearly  half  of 
the  grain  was  voided  quite  sound  and  even  vegetated 
when  put  into  the  ground. 


South  Down  Ram  “Young  York,” 


IN  TWO  POSITIONS. 

^  Our  readers,  we  are  confident,  will  be  gratified  by  the  exhibition  in  the  above  portrait,  of  another  of  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ris'  beautiful  prize  animals.  “  Young  York  ”  was  imported  by  Messrs.  Morris  and  Becar,  but  is  i  ow  owned 
by  L.  G.  Morris,  Mount  Fordham,  and  won  the  first  prize  at  the  New-York  State  Show  in  1S54. 


Brookfield  Town  Ag.  Society. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Brookfield  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Society,  the  following  persons  were  elected  officers  : 
President — Stephen  Hoxie. 

V.  Presidents — Warreu  DeLancey  and  Joseph  Lamb. 
Secretary — Afien  Green. 

Treasurer — I.uke  Hoxie. 

Ex.  Committee— Hetmtva  A.  Brown,  A.  L.  Saunders,  Mor¬ 
gan  L.  Brown,  Samuel  H  Burdick,  C.  Langwonhy,  Andrew’ 
Babcock,  Jared  Cheesbro,  Peleg  Greene,  Thomas  R.  Gorton. 

The  Society  found  its  funds  to  stand  as  follows  : 

Balance  from  last  year, .  5f‘256.05 

Interest  received  on  same, .  ]6..3(J 

Received  foriMemberships  and  Tickets, .  431  0-2 

Donation  from  J.  Wilkenson,  Esq., his  premium,  .50 

“  “  Mrs.  W.  Scott,  her  premium,.  . . .  ..33 

“  E.  King,  M.  D.  Books .  10  00 

‘‘  Dennis  Hardin,  Esq.  Books, .  10.00 

31  Vols  Bookt  from  last  year, .  31  00 


S755.25 

Expense  of  FaF  and  Premiums, .  8f40‘2.47 

Balance  on  hand, . 3f352  7S 

The  Society  voted  to  enlarge  their  Tent  to  200  feet 
long  by  40  feet  wide  ;  this  seeming  to  be  a  necessary 
size  to  accommodate  the  increasing  patrons  of  our  home 
show  ;  the  good  effects  of  which  are  to  be  seen  not  only 
at  our  exhibition,  but  upon  very  many  farms  in  our 
town. 

The  briars  and  elders  are  giving  place  to  more  va¬ 
luable  crops — sleeker  and  better  proportioned  kine 
graze  the  fields — more  spirited,  horses  champ  the  bit 
and  paw  the  earth  of  our  streets— larger  and  more  fat 
porkers  grunt  in  the  pen — richer  cheese  lie  on  the 
shelves,  and  more  golden  butter  tempts  the  palate  of 
the  lovers  of  good  1  ving.  Add  to  this  the  good  feel¬ 
ings  and  honest  pride  begotten  throughout  our  town, 
and  it  pays  good  interest.  A.  L.  Saunders. 


Barn  with  Basement  or  Cellar. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  send  you  a  short  description 
of  a  barn,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  ot  Feb.  1st,  which  I  think  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose,  as  there  are  two  within  a  few  miles  of  me  which 
are  much  approved.  They  are  about  40  feet  in  length, 
30  feet  wide,  and  22  feet  high  from  the  underground 
room,  whose  walls  are  7  feet.  The  bays  extend  below 
the  threshing  floor  8  feet.  Under  the  floor  is  the  gra¬ 
nary,  with  bins  for  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  which 
are  filled  from  the  upper  floor  through  small  openings  ; 
the  cleaning  mill  being  set  over  these,  the  grain  runs 
into  the  bins  below,  saving  much  labor.  The  hay  is 
passed  down  to  the  stables  below,  through  doors,  into 
perpendicular  troughs  about  three  feet  square,  two  on 
each  side  of  the  floor. 

The  stables  are  made  in  from  the  outside  about  ten 
feet,  affording  a  good  unenclosed  shelter  for  the  stock 
in  the  yard. 

The  threshing  floor  is  ascended  from  the  underground 
part,  by  two  flights  of  stairs,  the  first  to  the  grain  room, 
the  other  to  the  upper  floor. 

The  stables  are  parted  by  gates  made  the  width  of 
the  stable,  to  swing  both  ways.  The  stables  are  clean¬ 
ed  out  by  a  hand  cart.  The  great  advantage  of  such 
a  barn  is  the  easy  descent  of  all  the  contents  above. 

AVhen  the  hay  is  below  the  floor,  the  troughs  are 
filled  through  doors  which  open  into  the  bays.  J.  B. 
H.  Newtown,  Feb.  9,  1855. 

E.  J.  Maxon  of  West  Genesee,  Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y. 
states  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  that  he  has  found 
from  an  experience  of  fifteen  years,  that  currier’s  oil  is 
a  sure  cure  for  foul  in  the  feet. 
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Harvey  Wing’s  Dairy  Room. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Otsego  county,  we  examined 
a  dairy-room  belonging  to  Harvey  Wing,  of  Morris, 
combining  in  an  unusual  degree  the  necessary  requi¬ 
sites  for  successful  butter  making,  a  deseription  of 
which  may  prove  valuable  to  our  dairy  readers. 

The  room,  (on  the  north  side  of  the  house)  is  sixteen 
feet  long  by  ten  feet  wide,  jyid  is  situated  directly  over 
a  cold  cellar,  from  which  the  air  may  be  drawn  at  plea¬ 
sure  by  means  of  ventilators,  for  the  perfect  regulation 
of  the  temperature  of  the  room.  The  places  of  these 
ventilators,  (between  the  room  and  the  cellar,)  are 
shown  in  the  plan  Fig.  1,  by  the  dotted  lines  on  each 


o 
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Fig.  1. 

side  of  .the  room,  and  they  consist  each  of  a  single  slit 
or  opening,  under  the  shelves,  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  room,  and  closed  by  a  board  with  hinges  pre¬ 
cisely  like  a  trap-door.  These  slits  are  only  six  inches 
wide  ;  it  is  believed  that  more  perfect  ventilation  would 
be  afforded,  and  a  more  complete  control  of  the  tempe¬ 
rature  attained,  if  they  were  nine  inches  or  a  foot  wide. 

Overhead,  there  is  another  ventilator,  also  closed  by 
a  similar  trap-doOr,  6  or  7  feet  long  and  a  foot  wide, 
opening  upwards.  An  elevating  stick  with  holes  or 
notches,  enable.?  the  attendant  to  raise  them  to  any  de¬ 
sired  degree.  When  the  upper  ventilator  is  opened, 
the  heated  air  of  the  room  passes  out  by  reason  of  its 
specific  levity,  and  the  cold  air  from  the  cellar,  imme¬ 
diately  rises  to  supply  the  space, — in  the  same  way 
that  water  rises  to  fill  a  pump  when  the  air  is  drawn 
out  above. 

A  ventilated  space  of  one  or  two  feet  surrounds  the 
room,  and  prevents  the  heating  so  often  resulting  from 
confined  air  in  the  adjacent  walls.  This  ventilation  is 
only  partially  effected  in  the  instance  before  us,  a  tem¬ 
porary  board  partition  being  made  to  form  the  outer 
wall  on  the  exterior  side  of  the  room — we  have  conse¬ 
quently  figured  in  one  plan,  what  it  is  intended  to  be 
in  this  respect,  rather  than  what  wo  found  it  in  actual 
practice. 

The  room  is  entered  by  a  double  door,  the  outer  be¬ 
ing  a  tight  one  to  exclude  hot  summer  air,  and  the  in¬ 
ner,  of  lattice  or  wire-gauze,  to  admit  cool  night  air 
when  necessary. 

The  shelves  are  not  flat  boards,  as  usually  construct¬ 
ed,  but  are  formed  of  two  narrow  strips  of  inch  board 
on  edge,  on  which  the  pans  rest,  thus  admitting  <a  free 
circulation  of  air  on  every  side.  The  mode  of  con¬ 
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structing  these 
shelves  is  shown  in 
j.  figs.  2  and  3.  Fig.  2 
I  exhibits  the  upright 
board  support  at  the 
^  ends  of  the  shelves 
and  at  intervals  of 
r  five  feet  between ; 

the  notches  being 
J  made  on  each  side 
I  to  receive  the  hor¬ 


izontal  strips  which  form  the  shelves.  Fig  3 
Fig.  2.  shows  a  portion  of  the  shelves  completed.  A 
space  is  left  between  them  for  the  side  window. 

The  strips  forming  the  shelves  are  9  inches  apart 
outside  for  each,  and  each  strip  one  by  two  inches,  set 
on  edge.  The  .shelves  are  eight  inches  apart,  or  with 
6  inches  of  clear  space  between  them  for  the  reception 
of  the  pans. 

It  is  found  of  great  importance  not  to  fill  the  p.ans  to 
more  than  one  half  their  capacity — one  third  is  still 
better.  The  dairy,  consisting  of  about  15  cows,  requires 
nearly  200  twelve-quart  pans  at  the  season  when  milk 
is  most  abundant,  the  ri.sing  of  the  cream  continuing 
longer  than  is  eoiumon,  on  account  of  the  perfect  con¬ 
trol  of  temperature  which  is  secured  by  the  ventilation 
of  the  room.  There  are  eleven  shelves  on  three  sides, 
with  the  exception  of  a  space  for  windows,  and  they 
are  capable  of  holding  250  pans  if  required. 

As  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  this  dairy  room, 
nearly  twice  as  much  butter  is  made  here,  as  at  the 
dairy  of  a  neighbor  with  an  equal  number  of  cows,  but 
with  only  ordinary  arrangements. 

H.  Wing  uses  the  thermometer  churn.  lie  formerly 
emploj’ed  a  large  dasher  churn,  which  was  worked 
with  great  labor.  When  he  first  procured  the  ther¬ 
mometer  churn,  he  was  assured  by  the  vender,  as  one 
of  the  conditions  of  purchase,  that  it  would  save  one 
pound  of  butter  in  ten.  He  took  it  on  trial,  and  per¬ 
formed  the  experiment  three  times,  by  dipping  equal 
qu.antities  of  freshly  stirred  cream  alternately  into  this 
and  into  the  dasher  churn.  The  thermometer  churn 
retarded  the  production  of  butter  by  tne  more  perfect 
regulation  of  temperature,  and  at  the  three  different 
churnings,  gav'e  uniformly  about  20  lb.?,  of  butter  for 
18  lbs.  afforded  by  an  equal  quantity  of  cream  in  the 
dasher  churn.  ♦ 


Cultivation  of  Rape. 

Mr.  Bartlett  also  states  in  the  same  paper,  thathe 
has  tried  rape,  and  thinks  that  “  it  will  prove  a  most 
valuable  plant  for  feeding  milch  cows  during  our  unu¬ 
sually  dry  autumns.”  We  do  not  see  why  it  might  not 
Mr.  B.  says : 

This  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  for  the  sake'  of  the  seed,  from  which  oil  is 
extracted  by  grinding  and  pressure,  and  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  illumination.  It  is  extensively  used  in  En¬ 
gland  for  the  succulent  food  which  its  thick,  fleshy 
stem  and  leaves  supply  to  sheep  and  cows  when  oiher 
fodder  is  scarce.  Large  quantities  of  this  feed  are  an¬ 
nually  imported  into  the  United  States,  at  an  expense 
of  S3  or  $4  per  bushel,  for  feeding  cage-birds. 

A  quantity  of  rape  seed  has  been  imported  by  the 
Light  House  Board,  with  a  view  of  testing  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  cultivating  the  plant  in  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  m.anufacturing  oil.  The  seed  is  distributed 
in  small  packages  from  the  Patent  Office,  among  the 
farmers,  who  are  requested  to  give  a  fair  trial  both  in 
spring  and  autumn.  We  presume  there  is  yet  a  quantity 
at  the  Patent  Office,  and  any  one  wishing  to  experi- 
j  ment  with  it.  could  procure  seed  by  writing  to  one  of 
‘  our  Representatives  iu  Congress. 
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Hardy  Pears.  • 

Messrs,  Editors — Allow  me  to  inquire  through  the 
columns  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  what  varieties  of 
Pears  would  be  likely  to  prove  hardiest,  and  best 
adapted  to  the  cold  latitude  of  Northern  New-York. 
Also  whether  Dwarfs  upon  Quince  Stocks,  are  as  hardy 
as  those  upon  the  Pear,  and  as  well  adapted  to  cold 
latitudes.  By  answering  the  above  inquiries  you  will 
much  oblige  A  Northerner.  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Most  varieties  of  the  pear  will  endure  a  severe  de¬ 
gree  of  cold,  but  we  would  name  among  those  promis¬ 
ing  the  best  success,  Osband’s  Summer,  Tyson,  Seckel, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Virgalieu,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Duch¬ 
ess  Angouleme,  Napoleon,  Oswego  Beurre,  Onondaga, 
and  others.  Dwarfs,  so  far  as  our  observations  go,  are 
as  hardy  as  standards.  Some  years  ago,  we  knew 
many  young  standards  destroyed  by  a  cold  and  wet 
winter,  when  the  dwarfs  entirely  escaped  ;  while  more 
recently  we  have  many  cases  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  where  standards  have  not  suffered  nearly  so 
much  as  dwarfs.  On  the  whole  there  is  probably  but 
little  difference  in  this  respect. 

Transplanting  Large  Trees. 

Messrs.  Editors — Can  you  not  give  in  your  paper, 
directions  for  transplanting  large  forest  trees,  such  as 
ash,  maple,  elm,  &c.  The  Western  people  are  behind 
the  age  in  their  mode  of  beautifying  lawns,  and  di- 
reetions  for  proceeding  properly  in  the  above  matter 
would  do  us  good.  I  wish  to  know  how  to  transplant 
a  tree  of  some  size  and  make  it  grow.  W.  W.  B. 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  transplanting  all  trees, 
is  to  secure  as  large  a  portion  of  the  roots  as  practica¬ 
ble — other  requisites,  such  as  security  from  drying, 
mutilation,  &c.,  and  filling  evenly  and  compactly  with 
fine  earth,  among  the  well  spread  fibres,  being  observed. 

Some  trees,  as  the  hickory,  send  down  long  tap  roots, 
and  consequently  a  hole  almost  like  a  well,  must  be 
dug  in  getting  them  out.  Others  like  the  elm  and 
beech,  spread  widely,  and  such  must  be  secured  by 
digging  a  broad  circle.  Trees  which  readily  throw 
out  new  shoots  in  replacing  lopped  branches,  (such  as 
the  sugar  maple,)  may  have  large  portions  of  the  top 
removed,  to  balance  any  necessary  cutting  off  of  the 
roots;  others,  like  the  elm,  which  do  not  readily  repro¬ 
duce  branches,  should  be  more  sparingly  pruned,  and 
more  care  be  taken  to  secure  a  large  circle  of  roots. 
This  will  also  help  to  brace  against  the  wind ;  the 
swaying  of  the  trunks  of  transplanted  trees  being  a 
a  most  fruitful  cause  of  failure. 

Trees  of  much  size  may  be  safely  transplanted  by 
adopting  the  following  practice.  One,  two,  or  three 
years  before  removing,  dig  a  trench  all  around  the 
tree,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  the  roots  at  a  proper  distance 
from  it — this  will  cause  numerous  shorter  ones  to  spring 
from  the  larger  roots,  and  when  the  tree  is  removed,  a 
much  fuller  mass  of  fibres  within  the  dug  circle  will 
be  obtained  and  but  little  check  given  to  the  tree  in 
consequence.  The  safety  will  be  increased  if  this  mass 
of  fibres  is  removed  with  a  ball  of  earth.  If  the  trench 
has  been  dug  or  renewed  and  the  hole  dug  for  the  tree, 
the  previous  autumn,  the  ball  of  earth  and  tree  may 


be  carried  on  a  sled  in  winter  in  a  frozen  state.  It 
should  be  remembered  to  make  the  hole  considerably 
larger^  say  one  foot  all  round,  than  the  ball,  and  fill 
this  space  with  rich  soil.  Remember  also  to  mulch  the 
trees  before  midsummer. 

With  these  directions,  fully  and  faithfully  perform¬ 
ed,  the  most  difficult  trees  may  be  safely  removed.  It 
may  be  proper  to  add,  that  trees  from  open  ground 
will  succeed  by  far  the  best. 

The  Best  Hardy  Grapes. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  wish  you  would  favor  me 
through  the  Cultivator,  with  some  information  in  the 
culture  of  grapes — which  is  the  best  variety  ?  Where 
can  they  be  obtained  1  What  is  the  manner  of  plant¬ 
ing — and  what  time  should  it  be  done  7  And  what 
would  bo  the  probable  cost  of  starting  an  acre!  A  ■ 
Subscriber.  Montgomery  Co,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  14,  1855. 

The  best  hardy  grape  for  this  state  north  of  42“, 
is  the  Isabella, — provided  it  can  be  trained  on  the  south 
side  of  a  wall  or  building  or  other  warm  place  and  be 
kept  properly  summer  pruned.  Judicious  pruning  will 
hasten  the  ripening  at  least  one  or  two  weeks  earlier 
than  by  neglected  pruning.  The  Clinton  is  a  very 
hardy  free-growing  vine,  but  the  grape  is  rather  small, 
and  of  second-rate  quality.  The  Diana  is  about  two 
weeks  earlier  than  the  Isabella,  hardy,  as  large  as  the 
Clinton,  and  far  better  in  quality.  The  Concord,  a 
new  sort,  is  also  very  hardy,  a  free  grower,  bearing 
very  large  and  exceedingly  showy  bunches,  of  good 
quality,  but  not  equal  in  flavor  to  the  Isabella  and 
Diana.  It  is  said  to  be  even  earlier  than  the  Diana, 
which  we  question,  but  it  will  undoubtedlj’  prove  a 
very  valuable  sort  for  all  the  northern  portions  of  the 
Union,  especially  for  marketing.  The  Elsinburg  is 
an  excellent  hardy  grape,  but  quite  small. 

For  vineyard  planting,  where  each  vine  is  trained 
to  a  stake,  1500  to  2000  vines  are  required  for  an  acre. 

A  fewer  number  is  needed  for  trellis  training.  The 
Isabella  and  Clinton  are  usually  sold  at  S12  or  $15  per 
hundred,  and  probably  lower  by  the  thousand  ;  the 
Diana  for  about  one  dollar  each,  and  the  Concord  at 
three  dollars — too  high  for  vineyard  planting  at  pres¬ 
ent.  All  may  be  had  of  most  of  the  principal  nursery¬ 
men.  Dr.  R.  T.  Underhill,  of  Croton  Point,  N.  Y.  deals 
largely  in  Isabella  vines,  and  furnishes  minute  practi¬ 
cal  directions  to  purchasers. 

The  soil  should  be  deep,  loose,  and  very  rich — pro¬ 
perly  subsoiling,  and  manuring  by  very  thorough  in¬ 
termixture,  would  cost  fifty  to  a  hundred  dollars  per 
acre.  The  vines  are  planted  in  spring.  The  pruning 
and  management  we  have  already  described  in  an 
article  published  a  few  weeks  since. 

Fall  of  Black  Snow. — The  Ohio  Farmer  contains  , 
a  communication  from  Prof.  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin,  ’ 
Ohio,  stating  that,  on  Feb.  7,  they  had  in  that  region  i 
n  fall  of  dark  colored  or  sooty  snow.  The  crystals  [ 
were  in  the  form  of  dense  icy  pellets,  about  the  twen-  j 

tieth  of  an  ineh  in  diameter.  It  fell  to  the  depth  of  j 

nearly  an  inch  and  when  melted  it  yielded  about  a 
half  inch  of  water.  The  snow  had  a  distinct  smoky 
taste,  and  on  filtering  it  through  paper  a  dark  sooty  ^ 
substance  was  obtained. 
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Inqxiiries  and  Answers. 

C.  W.  Sanfobd. — We  would  have  written  you  on  the 
subject  of  your  inquiry,  had  you  given  your  address. 
Mr  H.  L.  Emery  can  furnish  the  things  you  require. 

We  are  frequently  greatly  annoyed  by  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  our  correspondents  to  give  their  post-office  ad¬ 
dress.  Whoever  writes  to  a  publisher,  should  head  his 
letter  with  the  name  of  his  post-office,  and  the  state  in 
which  it  is  located ;  and  it  would  be  better  in  most  in¬ 
stances  to  add  the  county;  but  instead  of  this  we  fre¬ 
quently  receive  letters  dated  “  Cottage  Farm,”  or 
“Washington  county,”  and  more  frequently  without 
any  date,  and  sometimes  without  signature.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  person  recently  sent  us  an  order  for  papers 
without  any  date  to  his  letter ;  and  it  was  not  until  he 
wrote  a  third  time,  that  he  furnished  his  post-office  ad¬ 
dress.  We  have  now  a  letter  before  us,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

“  For  the  enclosed  money  send  one  copy  of  the  Illus¬ 
trated  Annual  Register.” 

This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  model  letter — brief.and  to 
the  point ;  yet  lacking  as  it  did,  the  writer’s  signature 
and  post-office,  it  entirely  failed  of  its  object. 

Guano  fob  Spring  Wheat. —  Wm.  J.  Pettee,  Lake¬ 
ville,  Ct.  Sow  it  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed,  and 
harrow  it  in  thoroughly.  If  all  the  lumps  are  broken, 
and  it  is  sown  broadcast  in  this  way,  it  does  not  injure 
the  seed.  From  200  to  400  lbs.  per  acre  is  the  proper 
quantity. 

Geddes  Harrow — Will  some  of  your  correspon¬ 
dents  give  me  the  dimensions  of  the  Geddes  Harrow, 
viz.  length  of  the  side  pieces  and  the  angle  at  which 
they  are  joined  to  the  drawing  bar.  I  want  to  have 
one  made.  L.  E.  M. 

Top  Dressing — Wm.  E.  Wheeler,  Warren,  N.  Y. 
We  know  of  nothing  better  than  good  Peruvian  guano, 
sown  either  in  the  fall,  or  as  early  in  the  spring  as  pos¬ 
sible.  See  article  on  this  subject  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Country  Gentleman. 

Warts  on  the  Head  of  a  Steer. — A  Subscrib¬ 
er  has  a  steer  that  has  several  warts  on  his  head,  and 
would  be  glad  if  some  of  our  experienced  correspon¬ 
dents  would  inform  him  how  to  cure  it. 

Field  Rollers. —  G.  F.  Saxton.  We  do  not  know 
of  a  good  field  roller  for  sale  that  we  can  recommend 
to  you.  Farmers  usually  make  them  themselves.  We 
shall  be  obliged  if  some  of  our  correspondents  will  give 
a  good  method  of  making  them. 

P.  S;  Valley  Falls. — For  the  general  purposes  of 
the  American  farmer,  we  should  prefer  Johnson’s  En¬ 
cyclopedia  to  the  Book  of  the  Farm.  Schenck’s  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Text  Book,  would  probably  suit  you,  for  a  work 
on  the  kitchen  garden.  We  thank  you  for  the  extract 
you  sent,  but  we  have  little  room  at  present  for  extracts 
from  books. 

What  Guano  do  you  Use?— According  to  the 
analysis  of  Dr.  Anderson,  chemist  to  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  while  the  Ana- 
gamas  guano,  contains  more  than  20  per  cent  of  am¬ 
monia  the  Saldanha  Bay  contains  less  than  2  per  cent. 
Then,  when  the  kind  friends  of  agriculture  wish  to  en¬ 
lighten  us  about  the  effects  of  guano,  is  it  not  impor¬ 
tant  that  they  should  a/rcoys  tell  us  what  kind  of  guano 
they  used  to  produce  the  effects  which  they  describe  ? 
Asa  M.  Holt.  F.  Haddam,  Conn. 

In  giving  the  results  of  experiments  with  guano,  it 
is,  as  Mr.  Holt  observes,  very  important  that  the  kind 
of  guano  used  should  be  stated;  but  we  are  far  from 
having  all  the  data  necessary  when  we  are  told  that 
Peruvian,  Mexican  or  Saldanha  Baj’  guano  is  used,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  genuine  Peruvian  guano  differs 
very  materially  in  composition.  We  have  known  one 
2  cargo  of  Peruvian  guano  to  contain  as  much  again 
A  ammonia  as  another, — and  their  value  is  unquestiona- 
o  bly  in  proportion  to  the  ammonia  they  contain, — and 


yet  thef  were  sold  at  the  same  price.  It  is  seldom 
that  any  two  cargoes  are  alike  in  the  percentage  of 
ammonia,  and  we  have  known  the  top  portion  of  a 
cargo  to  contain  18  per  cent  and  the  lower  portion  of 
the  same  cargo  only  16  per  cent.  These  cargose  were 
imported  into  London  hy  Anthony  Gibbs  «Ss  Sons, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  each  of  them  was  the  genuine 
article.  How  important  ’s  it,  therefore,  not  only  to 
deal  with  honest  men,  not  only  to  get  the  genuine 
article,  but  to  be  sure  that  the  article  is  of  the  first 
quality.  There  is  no  better  practical  way  of  doing 
this  than  for  the  dealers  to  have  the  cargoes  analysed 
before  purchasing,  and  then  warrant  them  to  contain  a 
certain  amount  of  ammonia.  For  the  past  few  years 
guano  has  been  so  scarce  that  dealers  were  glad  to  take 
anything  they  could  get  that  was  called  and  looked  like 
Peruvian  guano,  but  now  there  is  a  large  quantity  on 
hand,  they  should  be  more  particular,  and  buy  only 
such  as  analj’sis  shows  to  be  good.  This  country  is 
destined  to  use  more  guano  than  any  other,  and  it  would 
be  well  for  dealers  to  look  to  this  matter  in  time,  and 
build  up  a  reputation  for  selling  only  the  best  article. 

Culture  of  Cranberries  and  Willows. — I  will 
be  very  much  obliged  to  you  or  some  of  your  subscrib¬ 
ers,  for  information  in  regard  to  the  best  crop  for  a 
swampy  piece  of  ground.  I  have  been  advised  to  put 
on  cranberries  or  willows.  Where  can  I  get  the  seed 
or  bushes,  or  which  is  best,  and  how  are  they  cultivated 
and  fitted  for  market ;  what  quantity  of  either  can  be 
raised  to  the  acre,  and  what  is  the  expense,  &c. 

Willows  grow  very  thick  on  the  margin,  and,  where 
I  have  cultivated,  potatoes  and  oats  do  very  well.  W. 
J.  Hayward.  Schi-oon  Lake,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Will  some  of  our  subscribers,  answer  the  above  ? 

Analysis  of  Fruit. — R.  H.,  Mobile.  Do  you  wish 
for  analysis  of  the  trees,  or  simply  of  the  fruit?  The 
leaves,  the  bark,  the  old  wood,  the  young  wood,  and 
the  fruit,  all  differ  materially  in  chemical  composition 
— that  is  to  say,  uhile  all  contain  the  same  elements, 
these  elements  are  found  in  different  proportions  in 
different  species  of  trees,  and  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  same  tree.  Many  appear  to  suppose  that  potash  is 
found  in  one  tree,  and  lime  in  another,  soda  in  a  third, 
and  phosphates  in  a  fourth,  Ac ,  and  that  these  sub¬ 
stances  would  therefore  be  specific  manures  for  the  trees 
in  which  they  were  found.  Others,  while  they  admit 
that  all  trees  contain  the  same  elements,  think  that,  if 
potash  is  found  in  greater  proportion  in  one  tree  than 
in  another,  that  tree  will  require  a  soil  or  manure  in 
which  potash  exists  in  larger  quantity  than  in  the  soil 
or  manure  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  tree  con¬ 
taining  little  potash.  And  so  of  lime,  phosphates,  Ac. 
We  cannot  at  this  time  go  into  explanations  on  this 
subject,  but  we  would  say  that,  as  far  ns  we  can  loam, 
there  is  not  one  single  well  established  fact  that  con¬ 
firms  this  deduction,  while  there  are  many  which  tend 
to  show  its  unsoundness. 

Turnips. — AVhat  2  or  3  varieties  of  early  Turnip 
would  you  recommend,  and  what  time  are  they  fit  for 
the  table  ? 

What  variety  of  yellow  Turnips  would  be  best  to 
sprinkle  among  corn  at  the  last  hoeing,  say  about  the 
let  July,  and  what  yellow  kinds  for  August  sowing? 

Can  the  seeds  of  Ruta  Baga  be  obtained,  the  produce 
of  which  will  not  be  liable  to  be  infected  by  the  rot? 
Mine  have  been  so  infected  for  the  last  three  years; 
seed  obtained  at  the  seed-stores,  Hartford.  A  Sub¬ 
scriber.  Watertown,  Ct. 

The  earliest  turnips,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  the  Early 
White  Putch  or  Strap-leaved,  and  the  Early  Red- 
Top,  the  latter  only  differing  from  the  former  in  the 
red  or  purple  skin  above  ground.  Both  are  distingui.sh- 
ed  for  their  small  narrow  leaves.  Under  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances,  and  with  good  culture,  roots  fit 
for  the  table  may  be  produced  in  six  weeks  from  sow¬ 
ing.  The  Early  Yellow  Putch,  the  Yellow  Stone 
and  Malta,  are  much  esteemed  by  some,  but  our  expe- 
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rience  i?  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  on  their 
relative  merits. 

We  hope  some  of  our  correspondents  may  be  able  to 
answer  the  rest  of  “  a  subscriber’s  ”  inquiries. 

IIeiige  Plants. — iV.  J  B.,  A'y..  and  G.  I) ,  Carlisle 
N.  Y.  It  has  been  proposed  to  raise  osage  orange 
plants  by  cuttings,  but  we  have  never  known  it  to  suc¬ 
ceed  well  ;  and  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  but  this  proves 
only  partially  successful.  It  is  much  the  best  and 
cheapest  to  raise  from  seed.  The  same  remark  will 
apply  to  the  English  hawthorn.  We  cannot  recommend 
the  latter  for  American  Hedges;  for  although  we  have 
examples  of  old  and  successful  hedges  iu  many  in- 
tances,  yet  as  it  has  suddenly  failed  from  the  attacks 
of  insects  in  many  others,  it  cannot  be  safely  relied  on. 
Seeds  of  the  osage  plant  may  be  had  at  the  principal 
city  agricultural  seed  stores. 

Fertilizing  Value  of  Clay. — I  would  like  to  ask 
you  how  much  value  you  put  upon  clay  applied  to  very 
dry  sandy  ground.  Will  it  pay  to  draw  it  I  M.  S.  K. 
Chicopee,  Mass. 

The  value  of  clay  depends  very  much  on  its  compo¬ 
sition.  If  the  clay  contains  considerable  lime,  a  little 
phosphoric  and  sulphuiic  acids,  silicates  of  potash  and 
soda,  etc.,  it  would  most  probably  pap  well  to  draw  it 
on  to  dry  sandy  ground.  We  should  have  doubts,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  ordinary  clay  drawn  on  to  sands,  simply 
for  mechanical  purposes,  would  prove  profitable  in  this 
country.  With  a  rich  marl,  containing  considerable 
clay,  the  case  is  very  different,  since  you  get  not  only 
the  mechanical  effect  desired,  but  also  a  large  amount 
of.  valuable  chemical  fertilizers. 

Broom  Corn.  A  Subscriber,  Madison,  N.  Y. — 
There  can  be  no  question  that  “  the  soil  and  climate  of 
this  country  ”  are  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
broom  corn.  Its  profitableness  depends  on  the  price  of 
the  broom,  which  is  liable  to  much  fluctuation.  Any 
soil  adapted  to  Indian  corn,  will  grow  broom  corn.  It 
is  generally  cultivated  with  most  success  on  low,  rich 
alluvial  lands.  The  seed  is  drilled  in  about  3^  feet 
apart,  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  soil  can  be  got  rea¬ 
dy.  As  soon  as  the  corn  appears  above  ground,  it  is 
hoed,  and  afterwards  the  plants  are  thinned  out  so  as  to 
leave  them  2  or  3  inches  apart.  -  The  horse  cultivator 
should  be  kept  constantly  going,  and  the  weeds  near 
the  plants  be  cut  up  with  the  hand  hoe.  After  the  last 
hoeing,  a  shovel  plow  is  run  through  the  rows  to  earth 
up  the  plants  a  Itttle.  We  should  be  glad  if  some  ex¬ 
perienced  cultivator  would  give  us  an  article  on  broom 
corn. 

Beet  Sugar. — Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  answer 
through  the  columns  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  the 
following  inquiries  : — 1.  What  is  the  exact  mode  of 
making  Sugar  from  the  Beet  1  2.  AVhich  kind  of  beet 

is  the  best,  for  making  sugar,  and  where  can  the  seed 
be  obtained  7  W. 

We  have  already  (p.  118  of  Country  Gentleman,) 
given  some  reasons  why  the  successful  manufacture  of 
beet  .‘sugar  will  not  probably  be  soon  adopted  in  this 
country.  Since  penning  those  remarks,  we  find  the 
actual  cost  of  an  acre  of  sugar  beets,  raised  by  Hiram 
Ferry  some  fifteen  years  since,  at  Northampton,  on 
the  low  lands  of  the  Connecticut  river,  was  S42,  per 
acre,  and  without  any  profit,  $3.25  per  ton.  Prices  were 
then  much  lower  than  now,  and  they  could  not  piroba- 
bly  be  had  now  for  $5  per  ton,  which  only  confirms 
our  opinion  that  their  culture  will  be  repaid  only  by 
feeding  to  cattle. 

The  richest  and  sweetest  beet  is  the  White  Silesian, 
which  grows  nearly  or  entirely  in  the  soil— but  the 
mangel  wurtzel  is  much  the  most  productive,  and  is 
said  to  afford  the  greatest  return  per  acre.  Seeds  of 
these  varieties  may  doubtless  be  had  at  the  principal 
sefld-stores. 

The  manufacture  of  the  sugar  from  the  beet  is  diffi¬ 
cult  and  complex — incomparably  more  so  than  the 
manufacture  of  the  best  maple  sugar.  The  principal 
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operations  are  washing,  rasping,  grating ;  pressing ; 
clarification,  filtration,  evapsration,  crystalization.  So 
powerful  is  the  machinery  needed  for  rapid  rasping  (to 
prevent  fermentation  from  delay)  that  a  speed  of  800 
to  1000  revolutions  are  needed  per  minute,  or  about  15 
per  second  !  Our  correspondent  will  find  an  outline 
of  the  process  of  manufacture  given  in  the  last  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  in 
about  six  pages,  beginning  atp.  124.  A  fuller  account 
may  be  found,  comprised  in  some  40  pages,  in  David 
Lee  Childs’  book  on  this  subject  p(|blished  in  1840, 
and  now  out  of  print,  the  fullest  American  book  we 
know  of  on  beet  sugar. 

Cultivation  of  Teazel. — Will  you  or  some  of  your 
numerous  readers  inform  me  of  the  best  method  of 
cultivating  the  teazel  used  in  woolen  factories  for  the 
dressing  of  broadcloth,  and  where  can  the  seed  be  ob¬ 
tained.  C.  W.  Rockwell.  South  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 

Hawthorn  Hedges. — I  wish  to  inquire  through  the 
columns  of  your  valuable  paper,  for  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Hawthorn  Hedges — if  they  are  profitable  to 
raise  for  fencing  purposes.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
plants  are  the  best  for  fences,  and  what  for  ornamental 
use.  Is  it  better  to  raise  a  hedge  from  the  seed  or  from 
plants!  A  Farmer.  Hadleij,  Mass. 

Will  some  of  our  correspondents  answer  the  above; 
and  also  give  us  their  experience  with  the  buckthorn 
as  a  hedge  plant. 

Agricultural  School. — Can  you  inform  me  of  the 
whereabouts  of  a  good  Agricultural  Academy,  where 
Agriculture  is  taught  in  all  its  branches,  practical  and 
theoretical,  applicable  to  the  middle  States  ?  one  where 
common  school  studies  are  also  taught,  but  where  the 
chief  study  and  employment  is  Agriculture ;  having  a 
farm  attached,  which  the  scholars  are  taught  to  pro¬ 
perly  cultivate  and  manage,  with  proper  buildings,  live 
stock,  implements,  apparatus,  &c.,  amply  sufficient  to 
give  the  scholar  a  clear  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
object  in  view!  I  mean  a  place  from  whence,  after 
the  end  of  a  reasonable  time  of  diligent  study  and  ob¬ 
servation,  the  student  can  come,  fully  qualified  to  ma¬ 
nage  a  farm  profitably  and  effectually  !  AI.‘:o  the  name 
of  the  principal,  charges  of  tuition  (which  must  be 
moderate,)  and  other  particulars. 

If  the  editors  of  the  Country  Gentleman  will  an¬ 
swer  the  above  through  the  columns  of  their  invalua¬ 
ble  journal,  they  will  receive  the  heartfelt  gratitude 
of  A  Boy  of  14  YEARS^who  is  bound”  to  be  an 
Agriculturist  worthy  of  the  name.  New-York,  Feb. 
27,  1855. 

We  feel  humbled  in  being  obliged  to  inform  our  en¬ 
thusiastic  young  friend,  that  there  is  not,  on  this  broad 
continent,  one  solitary  institution  where  young  men  can 
learn  the  practice  and  science  of  agriculture.  The  le¬ 
gislature  of  Michigan  at  its  last  session,  appropriated 
a  considerable  sura,  and  $6000  per  annum  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  farm,  not  less  than  500  or  greater  than  1000 
acres,  and  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  the 
payment  of  Professors,  &c  ,  and  we  shall  probably  have 
one  agricultural  institution  where  young  men  can  get 
the  knowledge  they  now  sigh  for  in  vain,  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two.  Whether  anything  will  be  done  in 
our  own  legislature  this  year  for  the  advancement  of 
the  great  cause  of  agricultural  education,  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Magnolia  conspicua. — One  question  for  the  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman.  In  that  paper  of  Jan.  4th,  I  notice  a 
description  of  the  Chinese  white  Magnolia.  How 
could  I  possibly  obtain  one!  Does  the  seed  come  to 
perfection  in  "this  country,  so  that  they  can  be  propa¬ 
gated  in  that  way!  Or  can  they  be  obtained  only 
from  slips,  or  grafts  !  If  so  I  despair.  C.  A.  W.  TVis. 

Plants  may  be  procured  of  the  larger  eastern  nurse¬ 
rymen.  The  only  way  to  propagate  it,  so  far  ns  we 
know,  is  from  seed,  or  by  budding  it  on  stocks  of  the 
acuminated  or  cucumber  tree.  The  budding  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  operation,  and  the  seeds  are  scarce.  We  see  the 
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seed  are  advertised  in  the  seed  catalogue  of  Meehan 
and  Saunders,  of  Germantown,  Pa. 

Osage  Hedges. — How  should  the  Osage  Orange  bo 
set  out — in  single  or  double  rows ;  and  how  trimmed 
for  a  durable  fence  ?  W. 

We  like  the  single  row  best,  as  admitting  of  easier 
cultivation  while  young.  The  planis  may  be  dibbled 
in,  if  only  a  year  old,  with  great  ease  and  rapidity. 
If  older  they  must  be  set  in  a  furrow  with  a  spade. 
They  should  be  about  eight  inches  apart.  They  should 
be  so  selected  dhat  those  of  the  same  size  shall  be  to¬ 
gether,  so  that  the  large  ones  shall  not  overshadow  and 
retard  the  smaller  ones. 

When  set  out,  they  should  be  cut  down  within  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  ground — the  next  year  six  inches 
higher,  the  third  year  nine  inches  higher  still,  and  so 
on.  A'good  thick  hedge  can  be  made  in  no  other  way  ; 
and  those  who  are  afraid  to  slash,  should  never  plant. 
We  do  not  like  cutting  in  summer — it  checks  growth. 

Good,  clean,  mellow  cultivation  must  be  given  for 
several  years,  or  until  the  hedge  is  cattle-proof — which 
under  best  care,  will  be  in  five  years — with  neglected 
tillage  about  10  years — and  with  no  cutting  back,  never, 
probably. 

Seeding  Land  Down  to  Grass. — A  Lewis  Co 
Subscriber.  The  best  spring  crop  with  which  to  sow 
small  seeds  is  barley  or  wheat.  Oats  grow  too  thick 
at  the  bottom,  and  often  smother  the  young  clover  and 
grasses.  Ashes  or  lime,  harrowed  or  cultivated  in, 
would  probably  prove  beneficial.  W'^e  cannot  say 
whether  horse  or  cow  droppings  are'most  valuable;  it 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  food.  If  the  horse  eats 
oats  and  hay  and  the  cow  straw,  the  horse  dung  will 
be  much  the  most  valuable  ;  if  the  food  was  reversed, 
the  qinility  of  the  excrements  would  also  be  reversed. 
A  good  summer  fallow,  or  two  or  three  well  cultivated 
hoe-crops,  is  the  best  method  of  destroying  quack  grass. 

Prick  and  Tile  Machine. — A  Subscriber,  Rich¬ 
field  Springs,  N.  Y.  Platt  and  Bros.  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  manufacture  Tile  and  Brick  Machines.  (See 
advertisement  in  this  number.)  They  are  also  made 
at  Witterloo,  and  many  other  places,  but  we  cannot 
give  the  names  of  the  manufacturers  ;  they  would  do 
well  to  advertise  in  our  columns. 


fact  there  is  no  such  universal  law  as  he  pretends  to 
have  discovered. 

Grasses  for  New  England. — Will  you  or  some  of 
your  readers  give,  through  your  columns,  a  list  of  the 
best  six  grasses  for  New  England,  to  seed  with  hill  pas¬ 
tures,  or  arable  land.  May  the  various  seeds  be  sown 
at  the  same  time,  and  what  proportions  of  each  per 
acre.  An  early  answer  would  much  oblige  many  of 
your  patrons.  V. 

IVill  some  of  our  experienced  New  England  corres¬ 
pondents  answer  the  above. 

Hominy  Machine — In  reply  to  “  M.  B.”  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  Ky.,  I  would  say  that  I  saw  a  Hominy  machine 
in  operation,  that  runs  with  a  band,  double  gear,  that 
makes  as  pretty  hominy  as  I  ever  saw — it  hulls  the 
corn  clean,  winnows  it,  cuts  out  the  hearts  and  cracks 
up  the  grain.s  well.  It  will  make  a  peck  every  10 
minutes,  or  IJ  bushels  per  hour.  The  price  is  $40  I 
think.  They  are  manufactured  by  J.  M.  Atkin  &  Co., 

Machinists,  Dayton,  Ohio.  They  will  move  to  Xenia, 
on  the  first  of  April.  I  send  you  a  sample  of  the  ho¬ 
miny.  The  machine  is  simple,  works  well,  and  one  I 
was  highly  pleased  with,  and  is  the  only  one  that  I 
have  ever  seen  which  did  its  work  well.  A.  Fahnes¬ 
tock. 

L.  M.  C.,  Aylmer,  C.  E. — The  price  of  Thomas’ 
Farm  Implements  is  $1.00.  We  cannot  answer  your 
other  inquiries.  The  manufacturers  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  information  in  regard  to  their  machines. 

Draining  Pipes. — John  Davis,  Lexington,  Mass. 
J.  Appleton  &  Anderson  of  this  city  manufacture  the 
large  tiles  for  draining  cellars,  <!tc.  The  price  is  $80 
per  1000.  ♦ — 

To  make  Sharp  Mustard. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  mustard  seed  whole  does  not 
contain  any  volatile  oil.  This  is  only  developed  (and 
very  gradually)  if  the  powdered  seed  is  moistened  with 
cold  or  lukewarm  water.  The  peculiar  constituent  of 
mustard,  myronic  acid,  is  changed  under  the  influence 
of  the  albuminous  matter  of  the  moistened  mustard- 


Poultry  Paper. — J.  A.  B  ,  Glennville,  Ala.  We 
know  of  no  paper  published  in  this  country,  exclusive¬ 
ly  devoted  to  poultry.  The  Poultry  Chronicle,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Bradbury  &  Ev.^ns,  No.  11,  Bnuverie  Street, 
London,  is  just  the  thing  you  want.  They  will  send 
it  you  a  year  for  $4  50,  and  the  postage  will  cast  you 
two  cents  per  week.  AVe  can  send  you  by  mail  pre¬ 
paid  Browne’s  Poultry  Book  for  $1.25. 

Terra-Culture. — 'Russell  Comstock  is  here  giving 
lecture.s  on  terra-culture  at  $2  each.  AVe  think  this 
rather  high.  Can  you  not  give  us  a  few  hints  on  this 
subject?  J.  11  J.  Valatie,  N.  Y. 

AVe  have  heard  Mr.  Comstock  “  disclose  the  disclo¬ 
sures.”  For  six  long  weary  hours  we  listened,  expect¬ 
ing  every  minute  to  hear  the  profound  secret  revealed. 
After  the  Professor  concluded,  we  had  to  ask  him,  in 
good  faith,  what,  in  all  the  array  of  incoherent  words 
we  had  been  listening  to,  be  considered  his  secret.  By 
much  questioning  we  got  at  it.  It  appears  to  be  thif*. 
The  point  of  union  between  the  roots  and  stem  of  the 
plant,  and  which  in  trees  is  usually  called  the  collar, 
the  Professor  has  discovered  to  be  the  “  seat  of  life.' 
If  the  tree  he  planted  too  deep,  the  seat  of  Zi/e  chang¬ 
es  its  location,  coming  up  to  the  surface,  while  the  part 
of  the  stem  between  the  old  scat  of  life  and  the  new, 
throics  out  roots,  and  the  original  roots  and  all  the 
wood  formed  from  them,  decay.  This  is  the  whole  se¬ 
cret.  The  Professor  says  some  good  things  against 
planting  too  deep,  th.at  may  be  worth  $2,  but  which 
will  be  found  in  any  treatise  on  fruit  culture.  The  pre¬ 
tension  that  the  potato  disease,  the  wheat  weevil,  the 
yellows  and  curl  in  the  peach,  <tc.,  are  due  to  a  violation 
of  Mr.  Comstock’s  law,  is  the  sheerest  humbug.  In 


powder,  into  the  volatile  »il  of  mustard.  Hence,  if 
pungent  mustard  is  desired,  it  should  always  be  moist¬ 
ened  with  water  some  time  before  it  is  used.  Hot  wa¬ 
ter,  since  it  coagulates  the  fermenting  albuminous  mat¬ 
ter,  should  not  be  used. 

To  make  Corn  Bread. 

Three  pints  meal,  1  pint  of  flour  or  shoits,  1§  pints 
buttermilk,  li  do.  sweet,  two-thirds  of  a  teacup  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  1  table  spoonful  of  saleratus.  Bake  as  soon  as 
mixed.  AA’ater  will  do  in  place  of  the  sweet  milk.  C 
To  Cure  Croup, 

Messrs.  Editors — Several  of  my  children  have  at 
different  times  been  suddenly  and  violently  attacked 
with  croup,  and  have  been  cured  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  : 

Divest  the  child  of  all  clothing  about  the  neck  and 
chest ;  then  b  itho  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the 
chest  freely,  with  cold  water.  Let  this  be  done  by 
pouring,  sponging,  or  very  frequent  application  of  wet 
cloths.  AA’hile  this  is  being  done,  prepare  warm  water, 
and  immerse  the  feet  in  it.  This  gives  relief  in  a  short 
time,  when  the  child  should  be  put  quietly  to  rest,  with 
a  jug  of  warm  water  to  the  feet,  when  perspiration  and 
sleep  soon  follow. 

Any  one  can  follow  these  directions  immediately, 
and  it  is  a  complaint  which  is  soon  fatal,  unless  checked 
in  the  early  stages,  and  many  precious  lives  are  lost 
because  a  physician  is  not  at  hand,  until  too  late  to 
save  from  suffocation. 

I  have  often  tried  thi.s,  and  never  failed  to  give  re¬ 
lief  in  one  hour,  often  in  half  that  time.  E.  Marks. 
Fairmount,  Cnondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5,  1855. 
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First  Year’s  Experiences  in  Farming — No.  3. 

“Nature.”  sayg  Varro,  “  has  pointed  out  to  us  two 
paths  which  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  viz., 
Experience  and  Imitation.  The  ancient  husbandmen, 
by  making  experiments,  have  established  many  max¬ 
ima.  Their  posterity  for  the  most  part,  imitate  them  : 
we  ought  to  do  both,  imitate  others  and  make  experi¬ 
ments  ourselves,  not  directed  by  chance,  but  reason.” 

If  this  reasonable  advice  of  the  celebrated  Roman 
writer,  was  generally  followed,  how  different  would  be 
the  results  of  farming  !  If  the  spirit  of  progress  and 
improvement  were  once  infused  into  farmers,  what  at¬ 
tainments  in  the  science  of  agriculture  would  imme¬ 
diately  follow  !  The  servile  imitation  of  our  fathers 
would  cease  to  be  characteristic  of  modern  agricul¬ 
turists,  and  they  would  step  forth  confidently,  into 

that  vast  field  of  knowledge  and  science,  which  invites 
them  on. 

But  this  advice  is  not  heeded.  The  worse  habits  of 
the  olden  time  are  imitated  by  a  large  class  of  farmers, 
while  many  of  the  better  practices  are  obsolete. 

My  Neighbors. — It  has  been  among  my  most  pain¬ 
ful  e.xperiences  during  the  year  past,  to  contrast  the 
farm-practices  of  my  neighbors,  with  the  approved 
husbandry  of  the  present  day.  One  would  suppose 
that  in  this  county,  which  boasts  of  some  of  the  best 
farmers  in  the  state,  the  class  I  allude  to,  would  be 
very  small.  Such  is  not  the  case.  We  have  many 
such — short-sighted,  hand-to-mouth  farmers.  Let  me 
mention  some  of  their  practices  and  let  me  ask  your 
readers  if  similar  practices  do  not  prevail  around  them. 

Treatment  of  Pasture  Lands. — As  soon  as  the  snow 
has  disappeared  in  the  spring  and  before  the  grass  is 
actually  growing,  my  neighbors  on  both  sides  of  me 
turn  their  cattle  upon  theic,pastures.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  as  they  say,  “  they  get  their  own  living.”  The 
cattle  ramble  over  the  whole  fields,  their  feet  penetrat¬ 
ing  several  inches  into  the  saturated  earth  and  cutting 
up  the  whole  surface,  in  a  most  ruinous  manner.  Da}' 
after  day,  have  I  seen  this  continued  in  the  early 
spring,  long  before  it  is  possible  for  cattle  to  obtain 
nourishment  from  what  they  find.  No  remonstrance 
or  argument  c.an  convince  them  of  the  reckless  waste 
of  such  a  course,  because  it  has  always  been  so,  since 
they  knew  the  farm. 

Meadows. — If  this  practice  was  confined  to  the  pas¬ 
tures  it  would  be  easier  to  forgive  the  folly.  But  alas  ! 
a  similar  habit  prevails  as  to  the  meadows.  Almost 
immediately  after  the  hay  crop  is  removed,  the  whole 
stock  of  the  farm,  is  let  loose  upon  the  meadows,  and 
they  are  regularly  cropped,  until  the  snow  comes  to 
cover  them  from  their  pitiless  tenants.  Be.sides  bare- 
ing  the  earth  to  the  pinching  frosts,  which  throw  out 
the  grass-roots  in  the  spring,  the  meadows  are  so  closely 
and  perseveringly  cropped,  that  the  catttle  actually 
pull  out  a  large  proportion  of  the  roots  in  their  eager- 
ne.'S  for  food. 

If  perchance  a  January  thaw  comes  or  the  snow 
melts  away  during  the  winter,  so  as  partially  to  lay 
bare  the  fields,  the  cattle  are  turned  in,  with  the  great¬ 


est  deliberation  and  regularity,  until  the  protecting 
snow  again  covers  the  earth.  During  a  thaw  this 
present  winter,  I  have  seen  both  my  neighbors  above 
referred  to,  turning  their  whole  stock  of  cows  (from  16 
to  20  each)  upon  their  meadows,  not  for  want  of  hay 
and  fodder  enough,  but  that  they  might  save  more  hay 
to  take  to  market.  A  policy  more  short  sighted  can¬ 
not  bo  imagined  ;  and  the  only  excuse  for  it  must  be, 
that  they  do  not  reflect,  but  imitate  in-a  most  servile 
and  stupid  manner,  the  old  custom  of  the  farm  and 
place. 

Watering  Cattle. — My  friend  west  of  me  keeps  25 
cows,  3  horses,  &c.  During  all  this  snowy,  icy  winter 
he  has  watered  his  cattle  at  the  road  side,  several  rods 
from  his  barns,  and  has  spent  more  time  cutting  ice  and 
shovelling  snow  to  open  his  watering  places  than  it 
would  require  to  dig  a  good  well  in  his  barn-yard. 
What  labor  and  trouble  to  get  water  !  AVhat  waste  of 
manure — scattered  as  it  is  along  the  street  and  around 
the  watering  places !  What  neglect  of  his  cattle,  to 
leave  them  to  such  burning  thirst,  as  will  drive  them 
through  the  deep  snow  and  pelting  storms  for  water ! 
What  want  of  care  and  thrift!  And  yet  all  this  is  suf¬ 
fered  year  after  year. 

Yarding  Cattle. — My  hard-working  neighbor  last 
named,  has  no  regular  barn-yard.  He  has  a  sort  of 
fence  about  a  small  enclosure,  but  the  boards  are  al¬ 
ways  off  in  some  places  and  the  bars  never  put  up. 
His  cows  may  be  seen  any  pleasant  afternoon  hovering 
together  in  his  front  yard  of  his  house,  which  has  a 
south-east  exposure,  or  wandering  about  the  street. 

What  miserable  indifference  to  the  comfort  of  his 
herd  I  What  actual  loss  of  manure  ! 

I  have  no  fear  of  offending  my  neighbors  by  my 
free  speaking,  for  they  do  not  believe  in  agricultural 
papers,  and  consequently  do  not  take  them.  Civrs. 
Utica,  Feb.,  1855.  — « — 

Sheep  Husbandry  in  Indiana. 

In  a  letter  on  business,  I.  0.  Rose  of  Fish  Creek, 
Steuben  Co.,  Ind.  gives  us  a  little  of  his  experience  in 
sheep  husbandry.  He  thinks  the^  pure  Leicc.sters  thei 
best  breed  of  sheep  for  mutton  and  wool  combined,  and 
the  best  cross,  the  Leicester  with  the  common  sheep, 
“for  what  they  lack  in  quality  of  wool  they  more 
than  make  up  in  quantity.”  They  are  more  prolific 
and  the  lambs  are  more  readily  yaised  than  the  fine 
wooled  breeds ;  and  are,  he  thinks,  on  the  whole,  more 
profitable  for  the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  Rose,  two  years  ago,  wintered  30  ewes  and  one 
buck  of  this  cross  breed.  They  dropped,  in  the  spring, 
49  lambs,  and  raised  43.  The  31  sheep  averaged  a 
little  over  4J  lbs.  of  well  washed  wool,  which  was  sold 
for  46  cents  per  pound  ;  making  a  little  over  $2.  per 
head.  The  following  December,  40  of  the  lambs  were- 
sold  for  $100.  The  following  spring,  the  30  ewes  drop¬ 
ped  44  lambs,  and  raised  39.  They  gave,  as  before, 
4i  lbs.  of  wool  each,  which  sold  for  30  cents  per  pound. 
In  the  two  years  he  has  lost  only  two  sheep.  Mr.  R. 
gives  his  sheep  “  good  hay,  but  no  grain,  shelters  to  run 
under  during  winter,  and  in  summer,  good  pasture  and 
plenty  of  salt.” 
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New  Work  by  Liebig. 

Prof.  Liebig  has  prepared  for  the  press  a  new  work, 
“  On  the  Relations  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture,  and  on 
the  Agricultural  Experiments  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes,” 
in  which  he  reviews  with  his  distinguished  ability  and 
power,  the  criticisms  which  have  been  made  upon  his 
views  as  published  in  his  Letters  some  years  since, 
and  particularly  those  of  Messrs.  Lawes,  Gilbert  and 
PusEY,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Ag. 
Society,  and  sets  forth  his  matured  opinions  on  the 
Relations  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture  with  a  clearness 
and  force  which  will  not  fail  to  attract  the  earnest  at¬ 
tention  of  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  scientific 
agriculture. 

Desiring  to  have  this  work  issued  simultaneously  in 
Germany,  England  and  the  United  States,  it  has  been 
translated  from  the  original,  at  the  request  of  Prof 
Liebig,  by  our  correspondent  Mr.  S.  W.  Johnson,  who 
has  sent  it  to  us  for  publication  in  this  country. 

In  this  book,  Baron  Liebig  lays  down  in  clear, 
distinct  and  simple  propositions,  all  the  conclusions  ob¬ 
tained  in  his  earlier  works,  giving  their  entire  sub¬ 
stance,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  in 
a  few  -pages,  and  at  once  possessing  the  re.ader  of  a 
full  understanding  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
case.  Opening  with  some  explanations  of  the  true 
meaning  and  relations  of  what  constitutes  theory,  prac¬ 
tice  and  experiment,  he  enables  one  immediately  to 
grasp  the  further  development  of  his  views,  before  he 
goes  on  to  apply  them  to  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Lawes  ;  which  being,  in  his  own  language,  “  distin¬ 
guished  above  all  others  by  their  extent  and  duration,” 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  rise  to  a  theory  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  his  own, merit  a  most  thorough  examination. 

Liebig’s  theory,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words  : 
— ‘‘That,  in  ordinary  farm  management,  presupposed 
that  the  composition  and  character  of  the  soil  is  right, 
such  a  quantity  of  ammonia  will  gradually  accumu¬ 
late  in  the  soil,  as,  considered  in  relation  to  the  previ¬ 
ously  present  soil-ingwdients,  will  be  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  them  their  maximum  of  efficacy.”  Or,  in 
other  words,  that  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  a  soil,  it  is  only  necessary  to  replace  those  mi¬ 
neral  ingredients  whijeh  are  taken  oflT  by  the  crop,  as 
shown  in  analysis  of  its  ash  ;  and  that,  consequently, 
increased  fertility  is  to  be  obtained  by  further  addi¬ 
tions  of  the  proper  mineral,  atmospheric  and  plant-food. 

•  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes,  which,  it  is  con¬ 
tended,  controvert  the  theory  of  Liebig,  are  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  review  in  the  book  under  consideration  ;  and 
in  a  manner,  both  adroit  and  plausible,  however  well  it 
may  be  able  to  bear  a  thorough  sifting,  Liebig  turns 
the  weapons  of  his  antagonist  against  himself,  and 
claims  that  by  his  own  arguments,  the  very  things  that 
he  seeks  to  prove  are  disproved,  and  those  that  be  would 
confute  are  established.  'Whatever  may  be  our  opinion 
of  the  correctness  of  Liebig’s  views,  as  defined  in  it, 
we  can  but  admire  the  simplicity  and  directness  with 
which  they  are  laid  down  ;  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  whole  subject,  from  beginning  to  end,  is 
brought  within  the  comprehension  of  the  simplest  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  the  great  array  of  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments,  which,  while  they  all  bear  upon  the  subject  in 
dispute,  yet  afford  to  every  man,  aside  from  this,  a 
field  of  thought  and  a  fund  of  information,  rarely 
found  in  the  most  bulky  volumes.  While  the.'e  are  of 
a  kind  which  the'farmer  constantly  needs  and  will 
constantly  use, — on  the  decision  of  the  case  in  hand, 


must  depend  evidently  every  means  by  which  we 
would  raise  Agriculture  to  the  rank  of  a  Science  ;  by 
which  we  would  make  its  results  no  longer  so  entirely 
dependant  on  chance  and  season  and  expensive  sys¬ 
tems  of  rotation  or  manuring,  but  rather  calculable 
and  certain,  and  attainable  by  all  “according  to  scien¬ 
tific  principles,  and  not  according  to  mere  recipes.” 

See  advertisement  on  page  136  of  this  paper. 

Mr.  Morris’  Prize  Animals. — The  reader  will 
find  in  this  number,  a  portrait  of  another  of  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ris’  beautiful  prize  animals;  and  we  cannot  refrain 
from  the  expression  of  our  gratification  at  the  success 
which  has  thus  far  attended  Mr.  M.’s  efforts  to  present 
to  the  public  correct  likenesses  of  the  best  specimens  of 
his  herds  and  flocks.  The  drawings  are  highly  credita¬ 
ble  to  the  artistic  taste  of  M>-.  Page,  and  show  that  he 
possesses  the  ability  to  supply  what  has  hitherto  been 
a  desideratum  in  this  country.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  he  has  been  engaged  to  take  a  large  number  of 
portraits  for  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Allen’s  Herd 
Book  ;  and  if  he  succeeds  as  well  as  his  present  efforts 
indicate,  they  will  be  a  very  desirable  addition  to  that 
work,  especially  if  they  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  en¬ 
gravers  as  competent  to  do  them  justice  as  Mr.  J.  W. 
Orr,  by  whom  Mr.  M.’s  plates  have  been  executed. 


Taste  of  Turnips  in  Butter. — A  correspondent 
at  Philadelphia  writes  us  that  he  had  abandoned  the 
use  of  turnips  as  feed  for  milch  cows  on  account  of  the 
disagreeabte  taste  imparted  to  the  milk  and  butter. 
He  met  with  the  following  easymethod  of  removing, 
this  objection,  and  h.as  practiced  it  for  five  years  with 
perfect  success,  both  with  common  flat  turnips  and  with 
ruta  bagas:  Slice  the  turnips  12  hours  before  they  are 
wanted,  put  them  in, a  heap  or  basket  and  sprinkle  over 
them  a  slight  coating  of  fine  salt.  After  they  have 
lain  in  the  heap  12  hours,  mix  them  well  together  and 

give  to  the  cows.  - 

Hay  Presses. — Those  in  want  of  this  article,  are 
referred  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Deering  & 
Dickson.  Mr.  Dederick’s  Press  gives  good  satisfac¬ 
tion  we  believe,  wherever  it  has  been  tried. 


The  Winter  in  England. — In  a  private  letter  from 
J.  B.  Lawes,  Esq  ,  dated  Rothamsted,  Feb.  15th,  he 
say’s  :  “We  are  now  suffering  under  the  most  severe 
weather  I  ever  recollect  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
For  nearly  a  month  the  ground  has  been  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  thermometer  ranges  from  20°  to  25° 
Faht.  [If  20°  to  25°  above  zero  is  severe  weather, 
what  would  you  say.  Sir,  to  20°  to  25°  below  zero? 
We  have  been  enjoying  such  a  temperature  in  this 
state  during  the  present  winter.  Eds.]  Up  to  Christ¬ 
mas  we  had  unusually  mild  weather.  Last  year’s 
wheat  crop  turns  out  exceedingly  productive.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  average  50  bushels  per  acre  on  iny  farm. 
On  the  experimental  field  the  highest  yield  was  over 
50  bushels  per  acre  ;  in  fact  the  total  produce  was 
3292  lbs.  of  grain  and  6635  lbs.  of  straw,  an  enormous 
proiluce  to  obtain  from  one  acre  of  land.”  It  is  in¬ 
deed,  especially  when  we  consider  that  wheat  has  been 
annually  taken  from  this  field  for  ten  years. 


Washington  Territory.-— A  letter  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber  says  that  the  crops  in  the  Territory  the  past 
season  were  good — particularly  wheat,  which  was  very 
fine,  as  were  potatoes  also.  The  writer  adds — “  The 
general  interests  of  this  young  Territory  .are  advancing, 
slowly  but  surely.  The  soil  is  inviting,  and  the  climate 
unsurpassed  for  healthfulness.” 


Fish  as  Manure — A  subscriber  in  Worce.ster 
County,  Mass,  writes  that  in  all  the  towns  on  the  North 
Shore  fish  are  extensively  used  as  a  manure.  Most  of 
the  fish  caught  at  this  season  are  for  salting,  and  the 
refuse,  which  is  very  considerable,  consisting  of  heads. 
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back-bones,  &c.  when  mixed  with  muck  and  allowed 
to  ferment  a  few  months  makes  an  excellent  fertilizer. 
For  com,  potatoes  and  turnips  he  has  used  it,  in  this 
way,  with  groat  success.  It  appears  to  ameliorate  the 
eflFects  of  drouth.  - 

Rape  ok  Colza  Seed.  The  Light-House  Board 
has  imported  some  rape  or  colza  seed  of  the  best 
varieties,  and  we  are  requested  to  state  that  all  who 
feel  interested  in  its  culture  can  obtain  the  seed  gratis 
by  applying  by  letter  or  otherwise  to  the  Light  llouso 
Inspector’s  Office,  No.  101,  Front  St.,  New-York. 


Sale  of  Short  Horns. — We  understand  Col.  Sher¬ 
wood,  of  Auburn,  has  recently  sold  his  fine  yearling 
bull  “  Corn  Planter,”  and  three  of  his  fine  Durham 
heifers,  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilkin  of  Montgomerj',  Orange 
Co.  - 

Ashes  Injurious  to  Cherry  Trees. — A  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Oldham  Co,,  Ky,,  writes  us  that  last  winter 
he  applied  to  each  of  his  cherry  trees  about  one  and  a 
half  pounds  of  unleached  .ashes,  and  the  next  spring, 
soon  after  they  had  blossomed,  they  died. 


Foetid  Odors  Repelling  Insects. — Some  of  our 
correspondents  may  remember  that  a  few  years  since 
much  was  said  about  repelling  the  curculio  by  means 
of  the  odor  from  fermenting  manure.  It  was  found  to 
succeed  on  trial,  to  some  extent,  but  a  repulsive  heap 
of  m.anure  under  each  tree  w.as  found  to  be  not  highly 
ornamental  nor  attr<active  to  neatly  kept  fruit  gardens. 
We  observe  in  a  late  paper,  a  notice  of  a  successful 
experiment  in  repelling  “bugs”  from  squashes  by  the 
application  of  the  same  principle.  The  vines  had  just 
commenced  running,  but  for  two  or  three  days,  the 
bugs  hsid  stripped  nearly  every  leaf  As  a  desperate 
reraed3',  a  handful  of  guano  was  applied  to  each  hill, 
avoiding  carefully  the  plants.  In  twenty-four  hours 
not  a  bug  w.as  to  be  seen,  the  plants  grew  rapidly  and 
bore  a  heavy  crop.  The  experiment  was  repeated  in 
many  cases,  with  uniform  results. 


Ohio  vs.  Nwe-York. — We  published  some  time 
since,  a  list  of  prizes  awarded  to  Col.  L.  Gt.  Morris, 
Mount  Fordham,  at  the  last  State  Fair  at  New-York. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  furnishes  that 
paper  with  a  list  of  prizes  awtirded  to  Mr.  Peter  Me- 
LE.NDV,  Thin-a-dis-ka  Place,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio,  from 
which  we  learn  that  Mr.  M.  received  in  all,  44  pre¬ 
miums:  5  at  the  National  Cattle  Show,  amounting  to 
8425;  7  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  amounting  to  8100, 
and  1  Diploma;  and  32  at  the  H.amilton  County  Fair, 
amounting  to  864,  and  9  Diplomas — making  in  all 
$589  in  money  and  plate,  and  10  Diplomas.  The  Cor¬ 
respondent  adds — “  Mr.  M.  lives  on  a  farm  containing 
one  hundred  acres,  which  took  a  Premium  in  1853, 
given  by  the  Ohio  State  Bo,ard  of  Agriculture.  He  al¬ 
so  takes  16  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  papers, 
which  is  the  secret  of  his  success.” 


Franklin  Co.  Ag.  Society.— The  annual  meeting 
was  held  in  Malone  on  the  11th  of  Jan.,  when  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Presirlent — .tA.MRS  DUANE. 

Sec'y — D.  R.  Sperry. 

Treasurer — II.  H.  Ilosford. 

E.reeulive  Committee — C.  C.  Keeler.  M.  I..  Parlin,  Edmund 
Sarsreaut,  Geo.  Cliurcliill,  Samuel  Field,  Allen  Ilinman,  C. 
J.  Rider.  ’ 

And  a  Vice  President  in  each  town  in  the  county. 


Heading  of  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — We 
see  it  stated  in  some  of  the  papers  that  cabbages  and 
cauliflowers,  transplanted  twice,  with  an  interval  of 
some  two  weeks  between,  will  cause  them  to  head  much 
better  than  without  this  treatment.  It  is  easy  enough 
of  performance,  and  may  be  worthy  of  trial;  it  is 
possibly  true,  that  this  m.ay  be  the  result. 


Several  Inquiries. 

-  ^ 

Messrs.  Editors — As  the  season  is  approaching 
for  raising  calves,  will  you  give  us  a  few  words  upon 
the  best  method  2  It  seems  to  be  the  least  trouble  to 
let  them  run  with  the  cow  through  the  sumnrer,  but 
they  sometimes  get  wild,  which  is  a  great  objection. 
In  the  fall  of  1852,  I  was  obliged  to  slaughter  a  valua¬ 
ble  heifer  calf  on  that  account.  When  they  are  taught 
to  drink  from  a  pail,  the)'  become  more  tame,  and  are 
more  easily  managed.  What  is  the  best  article  be¬ 
sides  milk,  to  give  calves  that  are  raising  by  hand  ? 

As  many  people  on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  straw,  are  using  pine  shavings  and  pine  saw¬ 
dust  for  litter,  will  you  tell  us  their  value  for  manure? 
I  believe  they  are  not  enumerated  in  any  list  of  ma¬ 
nures  I  have  ever  seen.  I  should  consider  them  an  in¬ 
jury  to  the  land,  and  about  as  useful  as  wooden  nut¬ 
megs  and  wooden  cucumber  seeds.  Will  muck  from  a 
pine  and  hemlock  swamp  pay  for  digging  and  drawing 
half  a  mile  ?  Abel  F.  Adams.  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

We  will  give  an  article  on  raising  calves  in  a  few 
weeks.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  be  glad  to  hearfrom 
our  correspondents  on  the  subject.  According  to.Bous- 
siNGAULT,  pine  saw-dust  contains  about  as  much  nitro¬ 
gen  as  wheat  straw  ;  so  that  it  is  not  so  valueless  a 
manure  as  you  appear  to  suppose.  On  heavy  soils  too, 
it  would  doubtlebS  have  a  beneficial  effect,  in  render¬ 
ing  them  more  porous  ;  and  in  furnishing,  by  slow  de¬ 
composition,  carbonic  acid  to  the  plants.  We  cannot 
tell  without  more  data,  whether  it  would  pay  to  draw 
muck  half  a  mile.  We  have  little  doubt,  however,  it 
the  muck  is  of  average  composition,  but  that  it  would 
pay  well  to  use  it  in  compost.  It  should  be  thrown  up 
to  dry  before  carting,  as  it  certainly  will  not  pay  to 
draw  half  a  mile  the  large  quantity  of  water  muck 
contains  in  its  natural  state. 


Flag  Stones  for  Stable  Floors. — In  the  March 
number  of  the  Cultivator,  I  find  an  inquiry  from  “A 
Subscriber,”  as  to  the  efficacy  of  Flag  Stones  for  stable 
floors  for  cattle.  I  have  used  flag  stone  floors  for  my 
cattle  for  several  years  and  am  highly  pleased  with 
them.  I  have  tried  plank,  gravel,  and  stone  floors — 
the  stone  is  far  superior  to  either  of  the  others. 

Corn-Planter  and  Broad-Cast  Sowing  Ma¬ 
chine. — Such  a  corn-pl.\nter  as  Wm.  Smith  inquires 
for,  is  manufactured  by  Emery  &  Co.  of  Albany — 
price  about  815.  I  have  used  one  for  several  years. 
It  works  well. 

A  Broad-Cast  Sowing  Machine  is  manufactured  at 
East  Bloomfield,  by  P  Seymour,  that  will  .satisfy  any 
reasonable  man,  it  sows  ten  feet  wide — will  sow  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  grass  seeds,  of  any  desired  quantity 
to  the  acre.  It  will  also  sow  fine  lime,  bonedust,  plas¬ 
ter,  &c. — price  855.  Henry  Keeler.  South  Salem. 


Old  Lime  Mortar. — F.  S.  F.,  GUsum,  iV.  II. — 
The  fertilizing  value  of  “  old  lime  mortar,  from  decay¬ 
ed  buildings,”  is  not  very  great.  It  m:iy  be  u.^eful  in 
composts,  or  pulverized  and  applied  directly  to  the  soil. 


Hen  Manure. — Noticing  that  a  correspondent  wish¬ 
es  to  know  the  best  method  of  applying  chicken  ma¬ 
nure,  permit  me  to  give  my  views  and  experience  on 
the  subject  From  20  hens,  I  am  able,  from  year  to 
year,  to  save  about  14  bushels  from  the  droppings  of 
the  roost,  which  is  taken  up  from  time  to  time  and  put 
into  barrels.  This,  if  mixed  with  about  one-third  its 
bulk  of  common  wood  ashes,  makes  a  very  valuable 
manure.  I  consider  it  worth  81.00  per  bushel.  I  use 
it  for  corn,  applying  a  small  handful  in  each  hill,  co¬ 
vering  it  slightly  before  putting  in  the  seed.  I  consi¬ 
der  it  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  best  guano.  Bela 
E.  Hotchkiss.  Prospect,  Conn. 

Japan  Peas. — Will  you  please  to  inform  me  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  use  of  the  Japan  pea  and  its  cultivation? 
J.W.  Will  some  of  our  correspondents  please  answer? 
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A  State  Agricultural  College, 


Tlie  interests  of  agriculture  and  of  agriculturists 
have  at  length  been  recognized  and  attended  to  by  the 
“  collective  wisdom”  ef  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 
The  Legislature  of  Michigan,  during  its  recent  session, 
has  passed  an  act  which  makes  provision  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  operation  of  such  an  institution.  The 
act  provides  that  the  site  for  an  Agricultural  College, 
shall  be  purchased  within  ten  miles  of  the  Capitol  of 
the  State,  of  not  less  than  500  acres,  nor  to  exceed 
1000  ;  that  twenty-two  sections  of  Salt  spring  lands 
or  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  thereof,  shall  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  erection  of 
buildings,  and  all  other  necessary  expenses  to  be  incur¬ 
red  in  the  establishment  and  successful  operation  of 
said  college;  that  the  purpose  of  the  school  shall  be  to 
improve  and  teach  the  science  and  practice  of  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  and  that  the  course  of  instruction  in  said  Col¬ 
lege  shall  include  the  following  branches  of  education, 
viz.,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  animal  and 
vegetable  anatomy  and  physiologj',  geology,  mineralo¬ 
gy,  meteorology,  entomology,  veterinary  art,  mensura¬ 
tion,  levelling,  politic.al  economj',  book-keeping,  and 
the  mechanic  arts  connected  with  agriculture.  The 
tuition  is  to  be  for  ever  free  to  pupils  within  the  State. 

During  the  summer  scholastic  term,  or  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  October,  the  pupils  are 
to  be  required  to  devote  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  four  hours  to  manual  labor,  no  student  to  be  ex¬ 
empt  except  in  the  case  of  sickness  or  other  infirmi¬ 
ty- 

The  step  which  the  State  of  Michigan  has  thus  ta¬ 
ken,  in  advance,  we  believe,  of  any  of  the  sisterhood, 
may  well  bo  an  occasion  of  just  pride  and  satisfaction 
to,  all  the  friends  of  progress  and  of  agricultural  im¬ 
provement  within  her  own  borders,  as  well  as  a  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  the  friends  of  agriculture  everywhere.  In 
laying  the  foundation  of  such  an  institution  a  great 
step  forward  has  been  taken, — one  that  will  promote 
the  cause  of  agricultural  education,  not  only  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  but  in  Other  States  also.  It  is  earn¬ 
estly  hoped  that  this  College  will  soon  bo  in  successful 
operation  under  the  charge  of  such  as  will  take  a  deep 
interest  in  its  prosperity,  and  that  multitudes  of  the 
young  men  of  the  State  will  resort  to  it  in  search  of 
that  discipline  of  mind  and  that  amount  of  scientific 
information,  which  will  furnish  the  means  of  making 
the  business  of  the  farmer  a  more  interesting,  delight¬ 
ful,  intellectual  and  dignified  employment  than  it  has 
heretofore  been. 

The  example  of  Michigan  will,  it  is  to  ba.  hoped,  act 
as  a  spur  to  some  of  her  sister  States.  All  of  them 
derive  a  large  share  of  their  wealth  from  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  all  the  citizens  thereof,  that  those  engaged  in 
this  source  of  wealth  should  be  well  instructed  in,  and 
practically  familiar  with,  ever3'thing  that  has  any  re¬ 
lation  to  this  great  public  interest.  Here,  then,  is  an 
opportunity  for  those  farmers  who  are  not,  like  a  good 
many  of  their  brethren,  blind  to  their  own  interests  ;  — 


here  is  an  opportunity,  also,  for  the  intelligent  friends 
of  the  farming  community,  and  all  who  would  promote 
the  best  interests  of  their  state,  to  bestir  themselves,  to 
act  on  public  opinion,  until  there  shall  be  a  demand  for 
an  Agricultural  College  or  some  equivalent  means  of 
forming  scientific  farmers,  which  cannot  be  resisted. 


FRENCH  QUINCE  STOCKS. 

For  sale  l>y  the  under.«igne<l,  one  hundred  thousand 
Quince  Slocks,  both  Augers  and  Paris,  in  cases  of  five 
I hous-aud— expected  to  arrive  some  time  next  nionlli  from 
France.  Apply  to  E..  IJO.'SftANGK. 

Agh  for  A  Leroy,  Anger.'!, 

Marcli  8 — w-ltmlt  Ida  Penrl-sl.,  iNew-York. 


CRANBERRY  PLANTS, 

F  the  Egg-sliaped  variety.  They  are  the  greatest  (rear¬ 
ers — olieii  prod'jce  from  two  to  three  huiulred  bu.-ihels  to 
the  acre,  and  will  kee])  w'ell  if  properly  gathered,  and  can 
be  raised  on  poor  swpmpy  lands  where  nothing  eLe  will 
grow.  Circulars  relating  to  culture,  price,  etc,  will  he  for¬ 
warded  gratis  to  applicants.  Also  the  Neiv  Hockelle  Blackber- 
ry — price  SflO  per  doz — SI  single  plants.  For  sale  hy  F. 
TROWBRIDGE,  dealer  in  Trees,  Plains,  Ac.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  March  lo — w'limlt. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

Tub  above  is  received  iirtet  from  tlie  Peruvian  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  is  warranted  FRE8il  and  PURE,  of  the 
FIR6T  quality.  The  GOVERN.MKNT  BRAND  is  on  ^ery 
bag.  For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  at  the  lowest  price. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Poudrelle,  Phaster  of  Paris,  and 
all  other  valuable  Fertilizers.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

ISO  A  101  Warer-Street, 

March  £2—12,14.16,13 — in2t.  N'ew-York. 


Fertilizers — Established  Nine  Years. 

KENTI.Sri’S  Prepared  Guano — Price  $25  per  Ton.  Su- 
perpliospliale.  No,  1,  by  the  New-York  Manufaeturiiig 
Coiiipany— Price  $40  per  Ton.  Both  these  articles  eau  be 
liad  at  the  Depot  No.  150  West  Street,  N'ew-York  City. 
March  2-2— w3tm:lt  KEN'PLSU  A  CO. 


NOTICE. 

TJERUVIAN  GUANO,  As  lliere  are  various  substances 
JL  now  otieriny  lor  Peruvian  Guano,  in  the  New-Y'ork 
market,  lo  avoid  impo.sitioii,  be  particular  to  observe  that  eve¬ 
ry  bag  of  the  genuine  Peruvian  Guauo  lias  branded  upon  it, 

WARRANTED  NO.  1. 

I*ERUVIA2¥  GUAIVO, 

Imported  into  the  United  Stales  by 

F.  BARREDA  BROTHERS, 

FOR  TUB  PERUVIAN  GOVERNMENT. 


AVhen  taken  in  quantities  from  1  to  5  Tons, . $43 

do  do  do  5  lo  10  do  .  47 

do  do  do  10  lo  15  do  .  46 


A  further  discount  in  larger  qnaiility.  2C00  lbs.  lo  the  ton. 

A.  LONGETT,  34  Clift-sl., 

March  22 — w4tm2t  Corner  of  Fulton,  New-York. 


BLACK  HAWK. 

tJ’IIE  original  VERMONT  BLACK  HAWK  will  serve  a 
1  limited  iiuirilier  of  mares  ilic  coming  season  at  $100  each. 

Gentlemen  wishing  lo  secure  the  services  of  this  liorse, 
must  send  in  their  letters  at  once.  * 

Good  pa.sturiiig  at  50  ceiit.s  per  tveek.  All  aoridents  and 
escapes  at  the  ri>k  of  the  owner.  DAVID  HILL, 

March  1,  18.55 — mol  Bridport,  Addisoii  Co.,  Vl. 


To  .Agriciilluiists,  Miiiinfactuieis,  Ac. 

DRAWING-''  and  Engravings  on  w-ixid,  of  animate  and 
iiiiiiiiinale  objects,  executed  at  fair  pi  ice.s  and  in  die  best 
style,  by  ,1.  B.  f'EVAICFR, 

Feb.  22 — wAm3in  57  Broadway,  Utica,  N'.Y. 

I  N.  B  Portraits  of  animals  true  to  nature. 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


WHEREAS,  many  Grape  roots  are  now  bein?  sold  in 
dld'ereiil  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  EARLY  NOR¬ 
THERN  MUSCADINE,  which  we  consider  the  best  of  all 
Grapes  for  this  northern  latitude — the  public  are  hereby  cau¬ 
tioned  ajjainsl  imposition;  as  many  of  these  are  spurious,  and 
not  the  genuine  kind,  as  there  has  not  yet  been  time  to  grow 
many  since  these  first  came  before  the  public  The  subscri¬ 
bers  will  only  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  genuineness 
of  such  as  are  ordered  to  their  personal  address,  or  of  their 
legally  appointed  agents,  who  will  at  all  times  be  able  to 
to  show  proper  reference  to  that  effect. 

D.  J.  HAWKINS. 

P.  STEWART. 

New  Lebanon,  Shaker  Village, 
March  15, 1855 — w2lm2t.  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Madagascar  or  Lop-eared  Rabbits. 


The  subscriber  having  purchased  of  S.  V.  C.  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer  his  entire  stock  of  Pancy  Rabit.s,  now  offers  a  few 
choice  pairs  for  sale  at  from  5f5  to  SIO,  the  pair,  carefully 
hutched,  and  delivered  at  Hudson.  These  rabbits  are  bred 
from  slock  obtained  by  R.  11.  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Morris,  N.  Y. 
from  Prancis  Roicb,  Est],  are  of  .sufficient  age  for  breeding, 
and  are  warranted  equal  to  any  in  the  country.  The  colors 
are  various.  Among  them  are  several  pairs  of  black  and 
while,  which  are  very  pretty. 

Also  a  few  fine  pairs  of  GREY  SHANGHAI  or  BRAMAH 
POOTRA  fowls,  and  eggsof  the  Black  Spanish,  Bolton  Grey, 
Speckled  Dorkiug,  and  .Shanghais  in  all  their  Varieties,  in- 
cluiling  the  Golden  and  .Silver  .Spangled.  The  latter  from 
the  parents  of  the  fowls  e.xhibifed  by  S.  V.  C.  Van  Rensselaer 
in  Oct.  last  at  the  N.  Y.  Stale  Fair. 


Inarch  1.5 — w4tmlt* 


E.  G.  STUDLKY, 
Claverack  N.  Y. 


a.  WESTINQHOUSE  &  CO. 

CONTINUE  the  manufacture  of  Thre.shing  Machines, 
Clover  Cleaners,  Wood  Saws,  &.C.,  at  Central  Bridge, 
Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  improved  our  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  (anil  for 
which  we  have  obtained  a  Patent  last  year.)  which  works 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  use,  and  has  given  entire 
satisfaction  where  used. 

Our  Horse-Power,  Threslter  and  Separator,  ha.s  the  name 
of  being  the  best  machine  in  use,  where  known.  Those 
wanting  m  ichines  will  be  more  likely  to  get  them  when 
wanted  by  ordering  them  early,  as  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
make  more  than  ICO  of  them  this  season.  L  'st  year  we  did 
not  .“upply  the  demand  by  a  large  number,  being  unable  to 
get  them  out  in  time. 

Further  information  given  on  application  by  mail  otherwise. 

G.  WESTI.\G[IOU.-<E  &  CO. 
March  22 — w4tmot  Central  Bridge,  N  Y. 


Farm  Lands  for  Sale* 

IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  PUBCHASERS. 

OVER  3,000,000  OE  ACRES  of  .Selected  Prairie 
Farm  Lands,  belongiirg  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company.  The  price  will  vary  from  SB'S  to  25,  according  to 
quality',  location,  Ac.  The  purchase  money  may  he  payable 
ill  five  equal  iiistallmenis,  the  first  to  come  due  in  two  years 
from  dale  of  contract,  tlie  others  annually  thereafter — giving 
six  years  to  pay  for  the  land,  with  a  cliarge  of  onlyTico  per 
cent  per  annum  interest.  The  first  two  years’  interest  paya¬ 
ble  in  advance.  The  Company’s  construction  bonds  receiv- 
edascash.  Apply  to  CIIAS.  M.  DUPUY,  Jr., 

Land  Agent  111.  Cen.  R.  R.  Co. 
M.arch  15 — m6t*  No.  84  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


irOrrMAH  UM- 


Dederick’s  Ilay  Press. 

Dederick's  Parallel,  Lever  Horizontal  and  Vertical 
Portable  Ilay  Press.  Patented  May  \Qth  and 
June  &th,  1854. 

T''HE  abov'c  new,  powerful,  and  exceedingly'  convenient 
A  Press,  with  two  men  and  a  horse,  will  bale,  according 
to  tbe  No.  of  tlie  press,  from  six  to  eight  tons  of  bay  per  day. 
The  Press  for  300  lb.  bale,  is  12  feet  long,  5  feet  liigli  ami  3^ 
wide.  It  can  be  drawn  by  a  pair  of  liorses  or  oxen,  as  a 
sleigh  is  drawn,  from  one  field  or  farm  to  another;  and  when¬ 
ever  stopped,  is  always  ready  for  operation  They  are  now 
being  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country',  and  are,  in  es'ery 
case,  giving  tlie  higbe.st  salisfaciion.  They  have  received 
tbe  Isr  Premiums  at  the  New-York,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
State  Fairs.  Prices,  according  to  tbe  size,  from  $130  to  $175. 
For  for  further  particulars,  addre.ss 

DEERIN'G  A  DICKSON.  Manufacturers, 
Premium  Agricultural  H  oris,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Or  either  of  tbe  following  -■Vgciits  ; 

John  Maher  A  Co.,  P.  B.  Gates,  Nevv-York 
Pascball  Morris  A  Co.,  Pbiladeliihia,  Pa. 

James  Wardrop,  Piusluirg,  Pa. 

James  Garget  A  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Byram.  Pitkin  A  Co.,  l.ouisville,  Ky. 

AVin.  M.  Plant  A  Co.,  St.  I/ouis,  Mo. 

Mutnfoid  A  Co.,  Lafayette,  Ind 
.1.  Kenvvoitby.  Thornton,  Ind. 

J.  AY.  Holder  A  Co.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

March  15 — wAiiitf 


Choice  Field  and  Garden  Seeds, 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 


At  the  North  River  Agricultural  AVarebnuse. 

GRIFFING  A  BRO., 
Feb.  15 — wAm2m  No.  CO  Cortland  .St.,  New-A’ork. 


North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 

GRTFFTNG  !;  BRO.,  No.  GO  Cortland  St.,  NewYork. 
I.OAA^S,  Harrows,  Vegetable  Cullers,  Root  and  Bii.sh 
Pul'ers.  0,\  A'okes  and  Bows,  Reaping  and  Mowing  Ala- 
cbineA,  Corn  Planters.  Picks.  Iloe.s,  .Shovels,  .'Spades.  Seed 
Sowers.  Corn  Mills.  AA'^ater  Rams.  Suction. Force  and  Endles.s 
Chain  Pumps,  Churns,  Horticultural  Tools.  Tiny,  Cotton  and 
Cheese  Presses.  Horse  and  band  hay  Rakes.  Garden  and  I’ire 
Emrines.  Grind  stones.  Vegetalile  Boilers,  Field  and  Garden 
Rollers.  Bull  Riiiqs,  Calile  Ties,  llay-knive.s,  Cultivators,  Ac. 

Feb.  15— wAm2m 


A  FARM  of  One  Hundred  acres  in  Milo  Center,  A'nies 
Co.,  N.  Y.  a  .sboti  distance  from  the  line  of  tlie  Canan¬ 
daigua  and  Elmira  Rail  Road.  It  is  well  watered  by  springs 
ami  a  fine  stream,  easily  cultivated — soil  a  fine  gravelly  loam, 
unsurpassed  for  either  grain  or  grass,  with  exception  of  about 
20  acres  wliitli  is  c/iotVe  imliiral  meadow  land. 

It  has  upon  it  a  good  Dwelling  House  and  out  BiiiUling.s — 
is  in  a  good  neigbborliood,  convenient  to  churclies.  school 
bouses  and  .stores,  i^id  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  de- 
.sirable  locations  in  tlie  state.  For  terms  which  will  be  made 
easy,  apply  to  GASPER  A  Co..  41  Water  St.,  New-A'ork  ; 
Caleb  Gasper.  E.sq..  Marcellos,  Onondaga  Co.,  Geo.  A'otiug, 
Esq..  Milo  Center,  Elias  Beiilly.  E.sq  ,  Sandy  Creek.  Oswego 
Co  ,  S.  Booth.  E.sq..  Brnncbpoi  l.  A'ales  Co.  Norm.an  Seymour, 
Mecbanicsville,  .Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Judge  h.llsworlli.  Pen 
Yan.  March  1 — mlf — 


132  the  cultivator.  April, 

EXCELSIOR 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MANUFACTORY, 

WARE-HOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

369  &  371  BROADWAY,  ALBANY,  NEWWORK. 

- - — 

RICH’D  H.  PEASE,  PROPRIETOR. 


THE  EXCELSIOR  HORSE  POWER, 

WITH 

Threshers,  Separators,  Cleaners,  Clover  Hullers,  Circular  and  Cress  Cut  Saw  Mills, 

For  various  purposes,  and  all  other  Implements  adapted  to  the  Power,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  now  in  use, 
and  is  offered  on  the  most  Liberal  Terms,  both  as  to  discount  and  warrantee. 


The  subscriber  is  manufacturing  the  above Povver,  which 
comiuiies  all  the  valuable  qualities  of  the  Emery  anil 
other  Powers,  and  some  importaiil  improvements. 

Prices  for  1855. 

Excelsior  Changeable  Railroad  Morse  Power, 


Thresher  and  Separator,  for  two  Morses, . $100  00 

do  do  do  for  one  Morse, .  126  00 

do  two  Horse  Power,  with  Thresher  nial  Cleaner 

combined, .  235  00 

do  two  Morse  Power,  including  Band  Wheel,  ...  116  00 

do  for  one  Morse, .  85  00 

Threshing  Machine,  with  Separator  and  fixtures,  26 

inch  Cylinder, .  40  00 

do  21  inch  Cylinder, .  37  00 

Set  of  Bands  for  Machine,  with  Extras,  fee, .  5  00 


Fanning  Mills,  filled  for  Power,. . .  .$26,  $23,  30  and  $32  00 
Portable  Circular  Saw  Mills,  2-1  Inch  Circular  Saw, 

for  Wood  Cutting,  A-c., .  37  00 

Extra  Table  and  Saw  for  Slitting  Boards  and  Fenc¬ 
ing  Stuff',  and  general  shop  use, .  7  00 

Upright  or  Felloe  Saw  for  Wheelwrights’  use, .  40  00 

Cross-Cut  Saw  Arrangements,  for  Power,  for  cutting 

log.s,  gretitly  improved, .  25  00 

Churn  Allachment,  to  Power,  for  one  or  more  Churns,  12  00 

Feed  Mills,  with  iron  plates, .  40  00 

Power  Corn  .Shellers, .  $40  to  55  00 

Clover  Mullers, . $30  to  100  00 

Excelsior  Cider  and  Wine  Mill — Kreitser's  Patent,  .  40  00 

A  moment’s  examination  of  this  mill  will  discover  its  pe¬ 
culiar  advantages  over  all  other  mills  in  use.  Two  men  will 
readily  make  from  eight  to  ten  barrels  of  Cider  per  day.  and 
that  with  seven  nr  eight  bushels  ol  good  apples  per  barrel. 
By  the  application  of  Morse  Power,  much  more  may  be  done, 
It  is  as  well  adapted,  in  all  re.spect.s,  to  the  manufacture  ot 
Wine,  from  the  Grape,  as  Cider  from  the  Apple.  The  pulp, 
or  pumice,  is  easily  subjected  to  a  pressure  ol' about  ten  tons, 
by  the  use  of  a  lever,  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  It  is  very 
simple  in  its  firrangeineni,  and  from  its  peculiar  construction 
is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order  by  any  ordinary  or  lu  ce.ssary 
use,  and  it  cannot  be  ch'gged  liy  over-feeding.  This  Mill 
took  the  first  pi  ize,  (.a  Silver  Medal.)  over  Mickok’s,  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Stale  Fair.  We  have  no  space  for  numerous 


recommendations. 

Sausage  Meat  Cutters, . $3  to  $10  00 

Hydraulic  Rams . $6  to  .30  00 

Famnug  Mills,  (Grant’s  ) . $21  to  31  00 


Coal,  Garden  and  Canal  Harrows, 


Grind  .Stone  Fixtures . $1  50  to  2  25 

Pruning  .Shears  and  Horticultural  Tools, . 

May  Cullers,  for  Hand  or  Horse  Power, . $7  to  26  00 

Patent  Ox  Yokes, . [ . $3  25  to  3  50 

I’egelable  Cutters, .  10  00  { 

Grain  Cradles  and  Scythes, .  t 

Cowing’s  Pump  for  Cisterns, .  $2  to  5  00  I 

do  do  for  Wells, . $6  to  12  00  i 

Corn  and  Seed  Planters, . $3  50  to  14  00  i 

Mowing  and  Reaping  Machines,  of  tlie  most  improved  t 

kinds,  . .  . .  %  I 

Furnaces,  for  Farm  use, . . $9  to  24  00 

Field  Rollers . $25  to  60  00 

Garden  Rollers, . $6  to  22  00  j 

Grain  Drills . $80  to  100  00  . 

Garden  and  Fire  Engines, . $25  to  300  00  '• 

Chain  Pumps, .  10  00  ! 

Sugar  Mills . $ll)to20  00  j 

Barrel,  Cylinder  and  Thermometer  Churns,  .  .$1  25  to  1 1  00  ; 

Store  Trunks, . $5  to  16  00  j. 

Rifles  and  Saiidsloiies,  Hand  Rakes  and  Potato  Monks, 


Hoes,  Spades  tiud  Shovels;  May.  Barley  and  Manure  Forks; 
Garden  and  Cranberry  Rakes  ;  Axe,  Shovel.  .Spade  and  Fork  { 

Handles.  Bog  Hoes  and  Bush  Hooks,  Ox  Muzzles  and  Cattle  t 

Chains;  Post  Augers  and  Crowbars,  Corn  Knives  and  Grass  j 

Hooks.  Garden  and  L:twii  Ornaments;  Butter  Howls,  Ladles  j 

and  Moulds  ;  Feed  Mills.  Com  and  Cob  Crushers.  Biid  Seed  I 

tind  Bird  Cages,  Well  Buckets,  Wash  Tubs,  Wasbboards,  j 

Watering  Pots,  CoiTee  and  Bark  Mills;  Fruit  Pickers  and  i 

Apple  Parers  ;  Half  Bushels,  Corn  Baskets  and  Scoop  .Slio-  , 

vels.  I 

FIELD  AND  GAKDEN  SEEDS.  ! 

Winter  and  Spring  Al'heat  and  Rye. 

Barley,  Oats  and  Hnckwlieut  ;  111111.111  Corn  of  difl'erent  vari¬ 
eties;  Clover  and  Gi  uss  Seed. 

Flax  .Seed,  Pe.'is  and  Beans,  Potatoes  in  their  .season;  Beet, 
Carrot.  Rnta  Baga.  Onion,  Cabbage,  Parsnip,  Turnip-Squa.-li, 
.Melon  and  Cucumber  .‘^eeds,  and  all  other  varieties  required 
for  the  Farm  and  Garden. 

GUANO,  Bone  Dust.  Poudrclte,  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
Miirls,  and  various  other  Fei  lilizcrs. 

Draining  Tile  furnished  to  order. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to,  if  addressed  to 

EICH’D  H.  PEASE,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

March  22 — wItmR 


SUPElilOK  TIIOliOUGH-BRED 

Devon  Ctiltle  attd  Essex  Piss  for  Sale. 

''ME  subscriber,  having  this  day  purchased  from  Mr.  W. 
P.  Waiiiright.  his  interest  in  tiie  lierd  of  Devon  C:iUle 
hitherto  owned  conjointly  by  them,  will  coniinne  to  give  his 
strict  atlenlion  to  the  breeding  and  raising  of  this  Increasing¬ 
ly  popular  breed.  Having  now  a  herd  of  over  twenty  head, 
bred  entirely  from  animals  of  Ills  own  importation,  ke  is  en¬ 
abled  to  oli'er  for  sale  a  few  young  Bullsftud  Heifers,  of  very 
superior  qu;ility. 

Also  consnmily  on  hand,  thorough-bred  ESSEX  PIGS, 
de.scend.-d  fi  om  ilie  best  imported  stock. 

For  full  particulars  us  to  age,  price,  [ledieree.  Ac.,  addre-'s 

C.  S.  WAI.NRIOIIT, 

April  1 — m3t  Rliiutbeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Supei'-Pho.sphate  of  l.inte. 

''[■'HIS  celebrated  fertilizer,  where  it  has  been  fairly  lested 
I  the  last  year.  ha.s  been  found  equal,  and  in  many  eases 
superior  to  the  he.-l  Peruvian  guano,  in  its  immediate  effect, 
and  much  more  permanenlly  beneficial  to  the  bind.  It  is 
adapted  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  jihos- 
jiliale,  whicli  is  often  llie  case.  All  crops  are  hencfiied  by  its 
applicalion  It  is  compo.sed  of  ground  hones,  decomposed 
tiy  sulphuric  acid,  o  whicli  is  added  a  due  jaiqiortion  of  Pe¬ 
ruvian  guano,  sulphate  of  ammoi.ia,  Ac. 

For  sale,  with  fvU  directions  for  use.  in  hags  of  151)  pounds 
each.  No  charge  foi  packaire.  All  bags  will  be  branded 
“  C.  B.  DeBurg,  No.  1  .'Super-Vbosphale  uT  Dime.” 

GEO.  DAVENPORT,  Ag’l  for  m.amifacltirer, 

5  Commercial,  cor.  of  Chatham  st.,  Boston. 

Feb.  16,  1S54— wAiiitf 
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ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

ON  HAMILTON,  LIBEKTY,  AND  UNION  STREETS ; 


W-A.IIEHOUSE  ^ISTE  SEED 

REMOVED  TO 

No.  52  State  Street,  Albany, 


STOEE, 

N.  Y. 


The  Proprietors  of  the  above  named  establishment  being  the  sole  owners  and  manufacturers  of 

EAIERY’S  PATENT  HORSE  POWER,  &c., 

All  Arrangements  with  other  Parties  for  their  Mandfactore  having  Expired, 
have  formed  a  new  copartnership,  under  the  firm  name  of 

EMERY  BROTHERS, 

And  will  continue  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Machinery,  as 
heretofore,  at  the  old  stands  of  Emery  Sc  Co.  By  this  arrangement  the  united  efforts  and  interest  of 
the  Brothers,  long  known  to  the  public,  are  secured,  and  no  exertions  will  be  spared  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  those  dealing  in  and  using  the  class  of  implements  they  manufacture — their  leading  branch 
being  the  manufacture  of  the  justly  celebrated' 

Einery’§  Patent  Changeable  Geered  Railroad  Horse  Powers, 

"With  the  machines  to  be  propelled  by  it,  as  Threshing  Machines,  Saw  Mills,  and  Machinery  generally. 

These  Powers  having  been  submitted  repeatedly  to  the  most  severe  tests  and  trials  to  determine 
their  relative  merit  and  utility  with  those  of  every  known  manufacturer,  have  without  exception 
been  awarded  the  highest  prizes  for  superiority — among  which  were  the  following; 


N.  Y.  .STATE  AG  L  SOCIETY,  1S54, 1853, 1852, 1851, 1850. 
OHIO  STATE  BOARD  OF  AG.,  1854,  185.3,  1852,  1851. 
MICHIGAN  STATE  AG’E  SOCIETY,  1653,  1852,  1851. 
INDIANA  STATE  AGRICULTURAE  SOCIETY,  1853. 
ILLINOIS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  1853. 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  AG’L  SOCIETY,  1853. 


MARYLAND  STATE  AGRICUI.TURAI.  SOC’Y,  1853. 
MISSOURI  STATE  AGRICUI.TURAL  SOCIETY,  1853. 
AMERICAN  INSTUrUTE.  1852,  1851. 

NEW  YORK  CR’S'STAL  PALACE,  1853. 

CANADA  PROVINCIAI-  SOCIETY,  1852,  1851. 
CONNECTICUT  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR,  1854, 


case. 

The  Two  Horse  Poiver  and  Thresher,  is  capable,  with  three  or  four  men,  of  threshing  from  175 
to  225  bushels  of  wheat  or  rye,  and  the  One  Horse  Power  from  75  to  125  bushels  of  wheat  or  rye  j 
or  both  kinds  of  powers,  &c.,  arc  capable  of  threshing  double  that  amount  of  oats,  barley  or  buck¬ 
wheat,  per  day,  of  ordinary  fair  yield.  If  the  croi>s  be  extraordinarily  heavy  or  light,  greater  or  less 
results  will  follow. 

These  Powers,  Threshers,  &c.,  are  warranted  to  be  of  the  best  materials  and  ivorkmanship,  and 
to  operate  as  represented  by  this  Circular,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  iiurcbasers,  together  ivitli  a  full 
right  of  using  them  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  be  returned  within  tliree  months, 
and  home  transportation  and  full  purchase  money  refunded  if  not  found  acceptable  to  pnrcl.asers. 

The  public  may  rest  assured  the  reputation  heretofore  earned  for  onr  manufactures,  shall  be  fully 
sustained,  by  using  none  but  the  best  material  and  workmanship;  and  by  a  strict  attention  to 
business,  they  hope  to  merit  and  enjoy  a  continuance  of  the  patronage  heretofore  so  liberally  bestowed, 
which  we  respectfully  solicit. 

N.  B.  All  aiTicles'bcar  the  name  of  “Emery”  in  raised  letters  upon  the  cast  iron  parts,  and  how¬ 
ever  much  others  may  resemble  them,  none  are  genuine  without  this  mark. 

Full  descriptive  illustrated  price  Catalogues  sent  gratis  on  application. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  15,  1855. 


EMERY  BROTHERS. 


Emery’s  Albany  Corn  and  Seed  Planter— for  Hand  or  Horse. 

Tlie  mactiiiie  measures  its  own  qnantiiy  of  seed,  deposil.s  it  in  bills  or 
drills  at  pleasure — corn,  beans,  peas,  &c.,  by  means  of  a  cylinder  and 
Iheir  gravity — beet,  carrot,  onion,  and  small  .‘^eed.s,  by  a  revolving  bni.-b, 
and  at  any  distance  aptirt,  covering  the  seed,  and  cotnpressing  it  by  means 
of  tbe  roller,  at  one  tind  tbe  same  time,  tieveral  bundred  have  been  sold 
annually,  and  have  given  universal  satisfaction.  One  acre  per  hour  is 
readily  planted,  with  tbe  rows  three  feel  apart.  Brice,  $14. 
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T^OWLERS  AND  WELLS,  No.  303  Broadway,  New- 
York,  publisti  the  following  valuable  Scientific  and  Po¬ 
pular  Family  Journals : 

LIFE  ILLUSTRATED: 

A  FIRST-CLASS  AVEEKLY  NEWSPAPER, 
devoted  to  News,  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts;  to  En¬ 
tertainment,  Improvement  and  Progress.  One  of  the 
Best  Family  Newspapers  in  the  AVorld.  Two  Dollars 
a  year. 

The  Scientific  American  says :  “  It  is  of  large  size  and 
faultless  typography.  Almost  every  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge  is  treated  by  able  writers.”  The  Rhode  Island  Reform¬ 
er  says:  “  AVe  pronounce  it  the  most  beautiful  AVeekly  in 
the  Union.”  - 

THE  WATER-CURE  JOURNAL: 

Devoted  to  Hydropathy,  its  Philosophy  and  Practice;- to 
Physiology  and  Anatomy,  with  numei'ous  Illustrations ;  and 
those  laws  which  govern  Life  and  Health.  $1  a  year. 

The  most  popular  Health  Journal  in  the  world.  [Eve.  Post. 


THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL; 

Devoted  to  all  those  Progressive  measures  for  the  elevation 
and  Improvement  of  Mankind,  tffl  a  year. 

“  Devoted  to  the  highest  happiness  and  interest  of  man, 
written  in  a  clear  and  lively  style,  afforded  at  the  ‘low  price’ 
of  one  dollar  a  year,  it  must  succeed  in  running  up  its  present 
large  circulation  to  a  much  higher  figure.”  [N.  Y-  Tribune. 

For  I'liREE  Dollars,  in  advance,  a  copy  of  each  of  these 
three  Jcurmils  will  be  sent  one  year.  Address,  prepaid, 

FGAAM-ERSand  avells, 

Feb.  8 — w4tm2t  No  306  Broadway,  New- A’ork. 


HIGHLAND  NURSERIES, 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

AS.VEL  €tCO.  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
•  their  establishment,  deetn  a  lengthened  notice  utitieces- 
sary.  They  would  merely  stale  that  the  stock  of  their  nur¬ 
series  which  they  Oder  for  sale  the  coming  spring,  is  lull  in 
every  department,  and  i.s  of  the  be.st  quality;  ineludiug  all 
the  recently  iiilrotluced  Pe'irs  and  other  fruits,  both  Dwarf 
and  Standard ;  also  all  the  varieties  in  the  ornamental  de¬ 
partment,  both  deciduous  and  Evergreen,  including  all  the 
new  and  rare  Conifern,  Weeping  Trees  tniA  Slinibe,  as  well 
as  a  fall  stock  of  all  the  leading  articles  to  be  had  in  the  trade. 
For  particulars  in  detail  they  refer  to  their  general  cata¬ 
logue,  a-<iiew  edition  of  which  is  ready,  and  will  be  forward¬ 
ed  to  all  post-j/aid  applications,  enclosing  a  P.  O.  Stamp  to 
prepay  the  same. 

A  large  quantity  of  Osage  Orange  and  Buckthorn  plants 
for  hedge  and  screen  purposes. 

Dealers  and  plaitters  of  trees  on  a  large  scale,  dealt  with 
on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Newburgh,  Feb.  ‘2'2,  1855 — wAm2m 


THOMAS  GOULD, 


Breeder  of  Durham  and  Devon  Cattle,  Leicester  .‘'beep, 
Suffolk  Swine,  Madagascar  or  Lop-eared  Rabbiis,  Eng¬ 
lish  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Choice  and  Fancy  Poultry. 

Jan.  IS — wAintf  Aurora,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y’. 


MANURES. 

PERUA’^lAN  Guano,  Bone-dust,  .‘superphosphate  of  Ihme, 
Poudrelte,  Plaster,  Charcoal.  Oil  of  Afilriol,  Arc  ,  for  sale 
by  '  GRIFFING  A  BRO, 

North  River  Agricultural  Ware  Honse, 
Feb.  1.5 — wAm2m  No.  60  Cortland  St.  New-A'ork. 


Fertilizers- 

I)ERUVI-AN  GUANO,  with  importer’s  brand  on  each  bag 
— price  $48  per  ton  of  2000  lbs.  In  less  quantity,  2J  cents 
per  11). 

Improved  .Superphosphate  of  Lime  of  the  best  quality.  No. 
1 — $45  per  ton  of  2000  lbs. 

Bone  Dust — warranted  pure,  at  $2,  $2.25  and  $2.50  per 
barrel. 

Ground  Land  Plaster. 

Pulverised  Charcoal. 

Poudrette.  For  sale  by  A.  LONGETT. 

No.  34  Cliff  Street,  one  door  from  Fulton. 

Feb.  22— w4im2i.  New- York. 


OSIER  WILLOWS,  &C. 

The  sub.?criber  will  furnish  culting.s  of  the  SALTX  AtJ- 
MINALIS,thc  best  OSIER  WILLOAV,  at  $3  per  1,000. 
They  can  be  sent  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  to  all 
parts  of  the  continent. 

Orders  addressed  to  the  subscriber, care  of  C.  P.  AA'illiams, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

Also  all  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees,  Foreign  and  Native 
Grapes,  Ac.  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

S.  P  HOUGH. 

Feb.  8 — w8lm2t  Hillside.  Nurseries,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Thorough-Bred  Shoit  lloiiis. 

Durham  BuU  and  Heifer  Calves,  descended  from  the 
herds  of  Mr.  Bales  and  his  nephew  Mr.  Bell,  for  sale. 

HERMAN  AVENDELL,  M.  D. 
Nov.  2.3 — wtf  Albany. 

DeA'oii  Cows, 

Heifers,  and  BuH  Calves — pure  blood — for  sale  by 
Feb.  1 — mly.  B.  V.  FRENCH.  Bramtree,  Maes. 


PURE  BRED  ANIMALS 

AT  PRIVATE  SALE. 

Mount  Fordham,  Westchester  Co.,  11  miles  from  City  Hall, 
NeW-York,  by  Harlem  Railroad. 

Having  completed  the  sale  of  my  domestic  animals,  as 
advertised  in  Catalogue  of  1654,  excepting  Short  Uorn 
Bull  BALt'O  (99181,  and  at  prices  highly  remunerative,  for 
which  patronage  I  feel  grateful,  not  only  to  the  public  of  ul- 
mo.st  every  State  in  our  Union,  but  to  the  C8iia(.las,  Cuba. and 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  I  will  issue  about  the  ist  of  March,  a 
Catalogue  for  1655,  consisting  of  Short  Horned  Bulls  and 
Bull  Calves,  (some  of  which  belong  to  my  friend  and  part  as¬ 
sociate,  Mr.  N.  J.  Becar.)  North  Devon  Bulls  and  Bull 
Calves,  Southdown  Rams,  Suffolk,  Berkshire  and  E.^sex 
Swine,  now  ready  for  delivery,  of  almo.st  all  ages,  and  of 
both  sexes.  This  Catalogue  will  be  illustrated  with  portraits 
of  my  Prize  Animals.  AIosl  of  the  original  animals  of  my 
breeding  establishment,  were  selected  by  me  from  Etigland 
in  per.son.  and  strictly  in  refeience  to  qualities,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  this  country. 

Feb.  1— wAmtf  L.  G.  MORRIS. 


S II  hoik 


OF  pure  blood,  for  sale  ay 
Feb  1— mly 


Pigs, 

B.  V.  FRENCH, 
Braintree.  Mn«s. 


Ditch  Diggers,  Tile  and  Brick  Machines, 

Manufactured  by  PRATT  BROS.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
ri’HE  Ditch  Digger  and  Tile  Machine  were  constructed  to 
I  ciieapen  and  extend  Draitiage.  Ditches  nm-t  be  made 
cheaper  and  faster,  and  Tile  must  be  made  easily,  simply  and 
extensively.  The  Farmer  feels  it  and  agriculture  denuinds 
it:  and  we  beg  leave  to  soy  to  all  interested,  that  these  ma¬ 
chines  will  accomplish  the  object 

AVe  warrant  our  Ditch  Digger  to  be  capable  of  cutting 
from  fifty  to  150  rods  of  Ditch  in  a  day,  by  the  use  of  one 
man  and  two  horses,  not  le.ss  than  2J  feel  deep;  and  that  this 
implement  is  made  in  a  thorough  and  workmanlike  manner. 

We  warrant  our  Tile  Machine  to  be  capable  of  making 
from  tempered  clay,  10  to  15.000  Tile  or  Brick  in  a  day,  by 
the  use  of  two  horse.s — grinding  the.  mud  and  making  the 
Tile  or  Brick  at  the  same  lime  and  by  the  same  operation — 
using  steam  or  water  power  with  equal  facility. 

This  Tile  AUachine  enables  Brick  makers  to  make  Tile  and 
Tile  makers  to  make  Brick,  changing  from  one  to  the  other 
in  less  than  5  minutes,  and  the  cost  of  the  IMachine  is  no  more 
than  those  in  ordinary  use,  it  being  the  simplest  arrangement 
known  The  quality  of  Brick  made,  is  but  a  liiile  inferior  to 
pressed  Brick. 

Farmers,  if  you  want  Tile  made  cheap  and  near  you,  seq 
yourselves  that  it  is  done.  See  to  it  that  .someone  gels  a  ma¬ 
chine  and  makes  them.  Farmers,  if  you  want  Ditches  made 
quickly  and  cheaply,  buy  a  Ditch  Digger,  or  find  a  man  that 
will  do  it.  Farmeisatid  others,  if  you  watit  to  .see  ihe-e  ma¬ 
chines  at  work,  come  when  frost  has  disappeared  and  .see 
them.  AA'^e  shall  be  ready,  and  lake  pleasure  in  showing 
them  to  you. 

Brick  makers,  do  you  want  to  change  your  business  for 
•he  better?  Then  make  Tile  and  better  Brick,  anil  you  will 
oe  the  gainer,  and  agriculture  accoinmoilated.  AVe  have  a 
lar.ge  tttimbcr  of  Tile  Dies  from  which  to  select. 

Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements,  we  will  .supply  you  on 
favorable  terras.  Persons  wanting  exclusive  Patent  privi¬ 
leges,  we  will  negociate  with  you.  All,  wanting  any  further 
inforniaiion,  will  please  address  PRATT  A  BRO.S 

Dec.  21 — wAnitf.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
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Farm  Lands  for  Sale. 


The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 

Is  now  prepared  to  sell  over  Txco  Millions  of  Acres 
of  Prairie  Farm  Lands,  in  Tracts  of  Forty 
Acres  or  upward,  on  Long  Credit  and  at  Low 
Rates  of  Interest ! 


They  were  granted  by  the  Government,  to  encourage 
the  building  of  this  Railroad,  winch  runs  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  North  to  the  extreme  South  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
The  road  passes,  from  end  to  end,  through  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  Prairies  of  the  State,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
magnificent  Oak  Groves.  The  recent  opening  of  nearly  six 
hundred  miles  of  the  Company's  Railroad  throws  open  their 
ands  for  cultivation,  they  being  scattered  for  several  miles  in 
width,  on  each  side  of  the  roa3,  throughout  its  entire  length. 

The  soil  is  a  dark,  rich  mold,  from  one  to  five  feet  in  depth, 
is  gently  rolling,  and  peculiarly  filled  for  grazing  cattle  and 
sheep,  or  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  Inditin  corn,  etc. 

The  economy  in  cultivating  and  the  prociuclivene.ss  of  Illi¬ 
nois  lands  are  we'l  known.  Trees  are  not  required  to  be  cut 
down,  stumps  grubbed,  or  stone  picked  olf,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  the  cultivating  of  new  land  in  the  older  Stales.  The 
first  crop  of  Indian  corn,  planted  on  the  newly  broken  sod, 
usually  repays  the  cost  of  plowing  and  sometimes  that  of 
fencing.  Wheat  sown  on  the  newly-turned  sod  is  sure  to 
yield  very  large  profits.  One  man  with  a  plow  and  two  yoke 
of  oxen  will  break  one  and  a  half  to  two  acres  per  day  Con¬ 
tracts  can  be  made  for  breaking,  ready  foi  corn  or  wheat,  at 
from  ©2  to  ©2.50  per  acre.  Ky  judicious  management,  farms 
may  be  broken  and  fenced  the  first,  and  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation  liie  second  year. 

Corn,  grain,  cattle,  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  at  reasonable 
rates  to  Chicago,  for  the  Eastern  market,  and  to  Cairo  for  the 
Southern.  The  larger  yield  on  the  cheap  lands  of  Illinois 
over  the  high-priced  lanus  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Stales, 
is  known  to  be  much  more  than  .sufficient  to  pay  the  diffier- 
ence  of  iran.sporlation  to  the  Eastern  market.  The  rapid  in¬ 
crease  and  growtli  of  flourishing  towns  and  villages  along 
the  line  afford  a  substantial  and  growing  home  demand  for 
farm  produce. 

Bituminous  coal  is  mined  at  several  points  along  the  road 
and  is  a  cheap  and  desirable  fuel. 

Price  and  Terms  of  Payment. 

The  price  will  vary  from  ©5  to  ©25,  according  to  location, 
quality,  etc.  Contracts  for  deeds  maybe  made  during  the 
year  1S55,  stipulating  the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  in  five 
annual  in.itallments.  The  first  to  become  due  in  two  years 
from  the  date  of  contract,  and  the  others  annually  thereafter. 
The  last  payment  will  come  due  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year 
fn  m  the  date  of  the  contract. 


Interest  will  be  Charged  at  only  2  Per  Cent  Per  An- 

As  a  security  for  the  performance  of  the  contract,  the  first 
two  years’  interest  mu.si  be  paid  in  advance,  and  it  must  be 
understood  that  from  one-tenth  to  one-fourth  of  the  land  pur¬ 
chased  shall  yearly  be  brought  under  cultivation.  I.arge 
credits  at  six  per  ceht.  p'lr  annum,  may  he  negotiated  by  .spe¬ 
cial  application.  Twenty  per  cent  from  the  credit  price  will 
be  deducted  for  ca.sh.  The  Company’s  construction  bonds 
will  be  received  as  ca.sh. 

Conlracls  have  been  made  with  responsible  parties  to  keep 
on  hand 

Ready-Framed  Farm  Dwellings, 

AA'’hich  can  be  sft  up  in  a  few  days.  They  will  be 
IQ  by'  20  feel,  divided  into  one  Living  and  three  Bed¬ 
rooms,  and  will  cost  complete — set  up  on  ground  chosen 
anywhere  along  the  Road.  ©150  in  ca.sh,  exclusive  of  Irans- 
portalion.  Larger  buildings  may  be  contracted  for  at  propor- 
liona'e  rates.  The  Company  w  ill  forward  all  the  materials 
for  such  buildings  over  their  road  promptly,  charging  for  the 
cheapest  class  at  the  rate  of  1 1  cents  for  every  mile  transport- 
ed. 

©pecial  arrangements  with  dealers  have  been  made  tosup- 
py  those  purchasing  the  Company’s  land  witli  fencing  mate¬ 
rials,  agricultural  tools,  and  an  outfit  of  provisions  in  any 
quantity,  at  the  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

It  is  believed  that  the  price,  long  credit  and  low  rale  of  in¬ 
terest,  charged  for  these  lands,  will  enable  a  man,  with  a  few 
1  uiidred  dollars  in  cash  and  ordinary  industry, to  make  himself 
i  idependent  before  all  the  purchase  money  becomes  due.  In 
t  le  meantime,  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  W'ill  pro¬ 
bably  have  incretiscil  their  value  four  or  five  fold.  When  re- 
q aired,  an  experienced  person  will  accompany  applicants,  to 
give  informaiion  and  aid  in  selecting  lands. 

Circulars.  ci  ntainiiig  numerous  instances  of  successful 
farming,  signed  by  respectable  and  well-known  farmers  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Railroad  lands  throughout  the  j 
Stale— also  the  cost  of  fencing,  price  ofcatllc,expcnse  ofhar-  j 


vesting,  threshing  etc., by’  contract — or  any  other  information- 
will  be  cheerfully  given  on  application,  either  personally  or  by 
letter,  post-paid,  in  English,  French,  or  German.  Addressed 
to  CHARLES  M.  DUPUY,  Jr.,  Land  Agent  of  the  Illinois 
Central  R.  R.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Feb.  22 — wltm2t.  J.  N.A.  GRISWOLD,  President. 


Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees. 

The  subscriber  is  prepared  to  furnish  to  order,  American 
Arbor  Vitce,  American  Larch,  or  Hackmatack,  Silver 
Fi'r,  Red  and  Black  Spruce,  American  Hemlock  and  AYhite 
Pine. 

Also,  Elm,  Maple,  Birch,  Beech,  Ash,  and  High  Cranber¬ 
ries,  at  very  low  prices — 6  inches  to  6  feet  high — faithfully 
taken  up  and  packed,  so  as  to  bear  rough  handling,  and  go  to 
any  of  the  Western  and  Southern  Slates — from  Boston,  by 
railroad  and  boats.  F'or  terms,  &c.,  address,  post-paid, 
March  1 — ni2l  AVM.  MANN,  Bangor,  Me. 


ENai.ISH  CATTLE, 

'^Imported  on  commission  by  Messrs.  THOS.  BETTS  BROS., 
Bishop's  Stratford,  Herts,  England  —  61  Maiden  Lane, 
New-York  City. 


Being  much  the  cheape.st  and  the  only  w’ay  of  obtaining 
Stock  direct  from  the  Breeder,  which  w'ill  give  gentlemen 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  best  stock,  without  having  to 
pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  them  in  America.  The  firm  having 
had  forty  years’  experience,  they  feel  confident  of  giving 
satisfaction  both  as  regards  price  and  selecting  the  stock  from 
the  best  herds  in  England. 

Thorough  bred  Horses, 

Short-Homed  Cattle, 


Devons,  Herefords,  Ayrsbires, 
Alderney  Cows  from  Islands 
of  Alderney  and  Guernsey, 
Pure  bred  Southdown  Sheep, 


Hampshire  Sheep, 
Cotswold,  Leicester  do 
Suflblk  Pigs, 

Essex,  Berkshire  do 
Merino  Sheep  from  Spain, 
Mules,  do  do 


Me.ssrs.  Belts  Bros,  have  appointed  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  men  in  England  entirely  for  purchasing  Thorough 
Bred  Horses  They  have  also  an  agent  in  Spain  for  purcha.'iiig 
mules,Meriiio  Slieep,  etc.  Messrs.  Belts  Bros,  have  purclia.sed 
a  valuable  patent  invention  which  will  prevent  accidents  oc¬ 
curring  to  cattle  acro.ss  the  Atlantic.  They  can  now  be  safe¬ 
ly  impoited  any'  time  during  the  year.  The  cattle  will  be  in¬ 
sured  from  I.ivetpool  to  New-York  when  desired,  by  charg 
ing  a  small  per  centage. 

A  steamer  will  leave  Liverpool  with  cattle  .about  the  first 
of  every  month.  The  slock  will  be  delivered  alNewA’ork 
about  SIX  weeks  from  the  time  the  order  is  given  in  America. 

Circulars  conlaming  all  particulars,  expenses  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  prices  of  Cattle  in  England,  may  be  had  by  ap¬ 
plying  by  post  to  Messrs.  THOS.  BETTS, 

or,  J.  M.  MILLER,  Agent,  81  Maiden-lane. 

Jan.  4 — 1am — miy'.  New  York  City. 


FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS 


WHO  cannot  get  manure  enough,  will  find  a  cheap  and 
powerful  substitute  in  the  IMPROVED  POUDRETTE 
made  by  the  subscribers.  The  small  quantity  usedj  the  ease 
with  wh  ch  it  is  applied,  and  the  powerful  stimulus  it  gives  to 
vegetation. render  it  liie  ''heapest  and  best  manure  in  the  world. 
It  causes  plants  to  come  upqnicker.to  grow  fast  er.to  yield  hea¬ 
vier  and  ripen  earlier  than  any  other  manure  in  the  world,  and 
unlike  other  fertilizers,  it  ean  be  brought  in  direct  contact' 
with  the  plant.  Three  dolhirs  worth  is  sufficient  to  manure 
an  acre  of  corn.  Price,  delivered  free  of  cartage  or  package 
on  board  of  vessel  or  railroad  in  New-A^ork  city,  ©1.50  per 
barrel,  for  any  quantity  over  six  barrels  ;  1  barrel,  ©2;  2  bar¬ 
rels,  ©350;  3  barrels,  ©5.00 ;  5  barrels,  ©S.OO.  A  pamphlet 
with  information  and  directions  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post¬ 
paid,  to  any  one  applying  for  the  same. 

Address,  the  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANA’, 

74  Corllandt  Street,  New-A'ork. 

AA’'atertown,  Mass  ,  Oct.  19,  1654. 
Lodi  Manvfactvrivg  Company: 

Geiillcnien — at  the  leque-^t  of  John  P.  Cushing,  E.^^q.  of 
this  place.  I  have,  for  the  last  five  years,  purchased  from  you 
200  barrels  of  Poudrette  per  annum,  which  he  has  used 
upon  his  extensive  and  celebrated  garden  in  this  town.  He 
gives  it  altogether  the  preference  over  every  artificial  ma¬ 
nure,  (Guano  not  excepted.)  speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms 
as  a  manure  for  the  kitchen  garden,  especially  for  potatoes. 
yl  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 

A'our  oberlieiil  servant, 

Jan.  IS — wlam4t — m4t  Benjamin  Dana. 
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Agriciiltuml  and  Horticultural 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Moating  and  itEAPiNG  m.tciiines,  piows, 

Harrows,  Cultivators,  and  all  other  Field  and  Garden 
Implements  of  the  most  improved  kinds  The  largest  and 
most  complete  assortment  to  be  found  iu  the  United  States. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  1S9  &  191  AA’ater-st., 
March  '22 — 12,14,16.18 — m2t  New-A’ork. 

Pure  Bred  Stock  at  Private  Sale. 

Etherton  Farms,  West  Needham,  Norfolk  Co.,  Mass.,  12 
miles  from  Boston  by  Worcester  Railroad. 

The  animals  for  .sale  in  our  catalogue  for  1854,  have  been 
sold  to  genllemen  tlirougliout  the  United  States,  wliose 
names  will  appear  in  a  descriptive  catalogne  just  issued.  It 
is  illustrated  iiy  ourprize  animals,  consisting  in  part  of  Jersey' 
or  miscalled  Alderney  Cattle,  andSulfolk  Swine,  which  we 
imported  from  Ensland,  and  look  the  first  prizes  ftfr  in  1S54 
and  1855.  at  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society.  Mass. 

SUFFOLK  PIGS,  3  to  5  mombs  old.  $30  per  pair ;  or  de¬ 
livered  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  free  of  ebarge,  for 
$10.  Address  as  above,  JAMES  MORTON  A  SON, 
Or  GEORGE  H.  P.  FLAGG, 
March  2'2 — w2tmU*  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Will  be  ready  on  the  lit  of  April, 

A  NEW  WORK  BY  BARON  LIEBIG. 


The  Relations  ol  Chemistry  to  Agriculture, 

AND 

THE  EXPERIMENTS  OF  J.  B.  LAWES. 


BY  JUSTUS  VON  LIEBIG. 

Translated  at  the  especial  request  of  the  Author,  and  under 
his  immediate  supervision,  by  S.  AA’’.  Johnson. 

This  new  work  of  the  justly  celebrated  Liebig,  gives  a 
full  exposition  of  its  distinguished  author’s  views  of  the 
Relations  op  Chemistry  to  Agriculture.  It  is  a  tho¬ 
rough  .and  searching  review  of  the  criticisms  which  have 
been  made,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  upon  bis  theory 
of  the  action  of  the  various  fertilizers  and  the  food  of  plants. 
Intricate  as  the  subject  is,  it  will  not  fail  to  excite  the'  unflag¬ 
ging  interest  of  the  reader,  be  he  chemist  or  farmer,  and  to 
uitraci  universal  attention  among  the  scientific  as  well  as  the 
farming  community. 

Price  25  ceiits — sent  free  by  mail,  for  nine  postage  .stamps. 
All  orders  to  be  addressed  to  LUTHER  TUCKER, 
Publisher  Country  Gentleman, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds. 

SPRING  AVIIE.4.T.— Golden  Drop,  or  Fife,  Tea,  Black 
Sea,  and  oilier  celebrated  varieties. 

POT.V'i'OES. — Early  Imperial,  Early  June,  Excelsior,  and 
Mexican,  and  other  kiiid.5 — very  superior. 

OAT8. — Poland.  Imperial,  and  Potato. 

PEA.S. — Early  May,  Early  June,  and  Prince  Albert. 

Sugar  Beet,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  sorts  of  best  fresh 
Garden  Seeds. 

GRASSES  AND  CLOVER.— Ray,  Blue,  Foul  Meadow, 
and  Sweet-scented  Vernal  Grasses.  Alsike,  Mammoth, 
and  other  sorts  of  Clover.  All  kinds  of  American  Grass¬ 
es.  R.  L  ALl.EN, 

1S9  A  191  Water  st., 

March  22 — 12,14,16,18 — m2t  New-York. 

Suburban  Residence  and  Farm  lor  Sale. 

The  GROA’E  farm,  adjoining  the  corporation  line  of 
Canandaigua,  on  the  liigh  ground  iioitli-ea.st  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  within  a  mile  of  Market,  R.  R.  Depots,  Post  Office, 
Schools,  Churches,  Ac.,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  de  ¬ 
sirable  suburban  residences  in  western  New-York.  It  con¬ 
tains  153  .acres  of  choice  land,  including  about  25  acres  of 
wood-land — a  fine,  well-finished  brick  house,  in  the  English 
Cottage  style,  a  tenant  hou.se.  three  barns,  shells,  granary, 
and  Ollier  oul-lniildings,  altogether  erected  at  at  a  cost  of  not 
less  than  $10,006.  There  is  an  Apple  and  Peach  orchard, 
and  a  Kitchen  garden  well  slocked  with  all  kinds  of  small 
fruit,  and  a  never-failing  Spring  capable  of  watering  the 
whole  Farm,  which  is  nearly  of  a  square  form,  having  the 
public  road  on  three  sides  of  it,  and  the  wood-land  on  the 
fourth  side.  There  is  a  beautiful  Grove  of  4  acres,  of  second 
growth  timber,  in  front  of  the  hou.se,  giving  name  to  the 
Farm,  and  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Luke  and 
surrounding  country. 

Tlie  buildings  and  50  acres  may  be  purcb.ased  for  $10,000, 
or  the  whole  farm  for  $100  per  acre,  with  no  more  required 
down,  or  colliiierally  .secured,  than  may  be  necessary  to  ren¬ 
der  the  sale  positive.  The  location  is  a  most  healthy  and  eli¬ 
gible  one  for  either  a  farmer,  or  a  bu.smess  man  who  wishes 
to  retire,  and  yet  possess  access  to  the  conveniences  of  town 
life  and  the  best  society'. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  subscriber  on  the  pre¬ 
mises,  or  address  AVM.  R.  MACAO, 

March  29 — w2tmlt  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
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Hoof  Ail  in  Cattle. 

Mr.  Tucker — In  this  immediate  vicinity  a  good 
maKy  cattle  are  dying  with  what  is  called  the  Hoof 
Ail.  They  are  taken  lame  ;  some  will  lose  one  hoof, 
some  both  hoofs  ;  some  will  lose  a  foot  off  at  the  joint 
below  the  dew-claws,  and  some  will  lose  both  feet 
(hind  feet.)  Now  if  you  could  give  j’our  readers  a 
remedy  for  the  disease  through  your  paper,  you  would 
confer  a  favor  that  would  more  than  pay  for  getting 
up  the  club  in  this  town.  Some  think  the  cause  of  the 
disease  is  owing  to  feeding  them  with  June  grass  which 
contains  a  smut  similar  to  rye  smut,  and  which  causes 
the  stagnation  of  blood ;  while  others  think  different. 
I  have  lost  four  and  have  three  more  cows  affected 
with  the  disease,  and  if  you  know  of  a  remedy  I  would 
like  to  have  you  communicate  it  to  mo  immediately. 
F.  P.  Balch.  Masseiia,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Aprils,  1855. 

“Hoof- Ail,”  or  “Foul  in  the  Foot,”  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  same  disease,  though  there  are  some 
who  contend  that  they  are  entirely  dissimilar — the 
former  being  a  disease  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hoof 
extended  to  the  dew-claw,  while  the  latter  is  a  disea.se 
between  the  claws.  We  shall  consider  them  as  the 

same  disease,  and  will  briefly  give  a  condensed  state¬ 
ment  of  the  methods  of  treatment,  which  those  who 
have  had  experience  have  found  effectual. 

Make  an  incision  in  the  hind  part  of  the  ankle,  half 
way  between  the  dew-claw  and  the  hoof,  where  will  be 
found  a  round  substance  of  flesh  of  the  size  of  the 
common  hazel  nut.  Remove  it  and  fi'l  the  orifice  with 
equal  parts  of  verdigris,  burnt  alum  and  suit,  and  bind 
up  the  ankle  with  a  tarred  ban<iago. 

Throw  your  cattle  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  deep 
from  a  little  below  the  dew-claw  to  the  heel  of  I  he  hoof 
from  to  3  inches,  and  you  will  discover  a  bladdar 
that  will  puff  up;  take  a  hook  made  of  a  strong  wire 
and  pull  it  out;  then  fill  it  up  with  boiling  hot  tar ;  do 
not  be  afraid  of  putting  it  in  too  hot. 

Dissolve  salt  in  warm  water  until  it  becomes  so  thick 
that  it  will  no  longer  dissolve,  and  when  warm  apply 
it  to  the  parts  affected  ;  if  the  disease  is  of  long  con¬ 
tinuance,  salt  should  be  given  until  it  operates  as  phy¬ 
sic. 

The  following  recipe  is  said  to  have  effected  a  cure 
in  every  instance  where  it  has  been  applied  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease. 

I  1.  Sps.  terb.,  one  pint. 

2.  Ol,  ainyg.  linl..  2  ounces. 

3.  Nilric  acid,  1  ounce. 

4  Ol  succiri  rub..  1  ounce. 

5.  Ol.  oregauura,  2  ounces. 


It  is  nece.ssary  to  observe  great  caution  in  mixing  the 
above  articles  or  they  will  produce  an  explosion.  First 
put  the  spirits  of  turpentine  into  a  common  porter  bot¬ 
tle,  add  the  other  articles  as  numbered,  and  after  put¬ 
ting  in  the  nitric  acid,  the  bottle  should  stand  open  un¬ 
til  warmth  or  ebullition  subsides,  then  add  the  succin., 
and  let  it  stand  in  like  manner ;  then  add  the  oil  ore- 
ganum,  and  let  it  stand  open  till  cool,  after  which  it 
may  be  stopped  and  stand  with  perfect  safety. 

A  rowel  of  poke  weed,  (Phytolacca  decandra)  in¬ 
serted  in  the  breast  is  said  to  effect  a  speedy  cure. 

A  farmer  who  had  tried  some  of  the  above  remedies 
without  any  benefit,  thinks  incisions  should  never  be 
made.  “  The  cure  must  be  effected  by  cleansing  the 
blood  ”  This  is  done  with  saltpetre  and  sulphur — one 
portion  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter.  They  should 
be  pulverized  and  made  into  balls  with  flour  and  mo¬ 
lasses.  Enough  should  be  given  to  prove  a  thorough 
phy.sic, — s!iy  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of  the  saltpetre 
and  sulphur,  according  to  the  .size  of  the  cattle.  The 
hoofs  should  be  bathed  for  half  an  hour  each  day  with 
cold  water.  They  must  be  made  thoroughly  dry  af¬ 
terwards  by  rubbing  them  with  a  coarse  cloth  or  brush. 
If  the  hoofs  are  dry  and  sunken,  dress  them  with  a 
little  neat’s  foot  oil. 

We  have  much  confidence  in  the  following  treatment ; 
When  the  disease  first  manifests  itself,  wash  the  foot  in 
strong  soap-suds,  and  then  apply,  twice  a  day.  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper.)  If  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  of  long  standing,  the  hoof  should  pe  pared  away 
from  the  upper  edge,  the  offensive  m.itter  taken  out  as 
thoroughly  as  pns.siblo,  and  an  ointment  of  corrosive 
sublimate  and  lard  applied.  The  animal  should  be 
kept  from  wet,  and  if  the  foot  is  much  sore,  it  should 
be  protected  by  a  bandage  of  strong  cloth. 

Dr.  Dadd,  in  the  American  Reformed  Cattle  Doc¬ 
tor,  recommends  washing  the  feet  with  warm  water  and 
soap,  and  then  the  application  of  the  following  poul¬ 
tice  : 

Roots  of  marshmallows,  bruised,  half  a  pound — pow¬ 
dered  charcoal,  a  handful — powdered  lobelia,  a  few 
ounces — meal,  a  teacupful — boiling  water  sufficient  to 
moi.sten  the  mass. 

Hive  the  animal  the  following  at  a  dose  : — 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  half  an  ounce — powdered  sasa- 
fras  bark,  I  ounce — burdock,  (any  part  of  the  plant) 
2  ounces. 

The  above  to  be  steeped  in  one  quart  boiling  water. 
When  cool,  strain.  All  that  is  now  needed,  is  to  keep 
the  part  cleansed,  .and  at  rest.  If  a  fetid  smell  still 
remains,  wet  the  cleft  morning  and  evening  with  a  so¬ 
lution  of  common  salt  — 1  ounce  salt  to  six  ounces  water. 
Whenever  any  fungous  c.xcresccnce  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  between  the  claws,  apply  powdered  bloodroot  or 
burnt  alum. 

The  affected  aniiual.s  should  bo  placed  by  themselves, 
and  kept  off  wet  lands. 
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Crops  for  Soiling  Purposes. 

By  soiling  is  meant  the  practice  of  keeping  cattle  in 
the  barn-yard  or  stable  during  the  summer  months, 
and  feeding  them  on  green  crops.  By  this  system, 
more  cattle  can  be  kept  on  a  given  quantity  of  land, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  manure  is  produced. 
It  is  claimed,  too,  that  cattle  will  fat  more  rapidly,  or 
give  more  milk,  th  in  when  allowed  to  roam  the  field  in 
search  of  food.  In  Great  Britain,  soiling  has  been 
pretty  extensively  tried,  and  has  many  advocates. 
There  are  few  intelligent  farmers  who  do  not,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  feed  their  horses,  during  the 
summer  months,  on  green  erops  in  the  yard  or  stable. 
The  same  farmers,  however,  veri/  seldom  soil  their 
milch  cows,  or  other  horned  cattle.  There  are  some 
who  do,  — and  they  earnestly  recommend  the  extension 
of  the  practice  — but  there  arc  few  practical  fanners 
who  follow  their  example.  Their  chief  objections  are 
that  it  requires  loo  much  labor,  and  that  it  is  difficult 
to  get  crops  that  are  in  a  proper  condition  to  cut  from 
early  spring  to  late  in  the  fall. 

The  most  extensively  cultivated  crop  for  soiling 
horse.=,  is  vetches  or  tares  ;  a  leguminous  plant  some¬ 
what  resembling  the  pea,  though  with  smaller  pods 
and  darker  seeds.  There  are  two  varieties ;  one  is 
sown  in  the  fall  and  the  other  in  the  spring.  A  good 
wheat  .soil  suits  them  best,  and,  if  properly  prepared^ 
yields  immense  crops  in  moist  seasons.  Horses  thrive 
well  on  them  ;  they  impoverish  the  soil  but  little,  and 
the  land  is  left  in  fine  condition  for  a  wheat  crop.  The 
winter  variety,  on  warm  light  soil,  is  off  in  good  season 
to  sow  a  crop  of  turnips  after  them.  It  will  be  per¬ 
ceived  that  they  are  a  better  crop  for  soiling  horses  in 
England,  than  anything  which  w'e  have  in  this  country. 
At  the  last  Provincial  Fair  of  Upper  Canada  at  London, 
we  saw  some  excellent  vetches,  but  did  not  ascertain 
the  name  of  the  exhibitor.  Will  some  of  our  Canada 
readers  inform  us  whether  vetches  flourish  in  this  cli¬ 
mate.  John  Johnston,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y ,  informed 
us  some  years  ago  that  he  had  tried  them,  and  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  our  summers  are  usually  too  dry  for 
them.  The  advantages  of  growing  them  on  a  wheat 
farm  are  so  great,  however,  that  they  should  not  be 
given  up  without  thorough  trial. 

Red  clover  is  another  crop  used  extensively  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  soiling  horses.  For  this  purpose,  a  field  is 
dressed  in  the  fall,  with  a  good  coat  of  well  rotted  barn 
yard  manure.  Clover  top  dressed  in  this  way,  is  St  for 
the  sylhe  in  good  season.  In  Western  Hew-York  and 
Canada,  we  have  .seen  heavier  crops  of  red  clover  grown 
under  ordinary  cultivation,  than  we  ever  did  in  Great 
Britain  under  a  lavish  application  of  the  most  approved 
natur.al  and  artificial  fertilizers.  If  red  clover  is  sown 
oftencr  than  once  in  eight  years,  and  on  much  of  the 
light  land  oftener  than  once  in  twelve  years,  it  does  not 
catch,  or  if  it  does,  it  dies  out  during  the  follov/ing  win¬ 
ter.  This  is  termed  “clover  sickness” — a  disease,  we 
believe,  which  is  unknown  in  Americ.a.  Could  good 
crops  of  red  clover  be  grown  in  England,  with  as  little 


cultivation,  and  with  such  certainty  as  in  this  country, 
it  would  unquestionably  be  used  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  is  as  a  green  food  for  horses. 

We  believe  it  would  pay  every  farmer  to  take  an 
acre  or  two  of  clover,  as  contiguous  to  the  barn  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  manure  it  highly  in  the  fall,  or  with  Peruvi¬ 
an  guano  early  in  the  spring.  It  would  be  found  of 
great  advantage  to  feed  to  the  horses  in  the  stable  at 
noon,  and  for  an  hour  or  so  before  turning  them  into 
the  field  in  the  evening.  Soiling,  to  this  extent,  we  are 
confident  will  pay.  A  few  acres  so  manured,  and  evt 
carZy,  would  afterwards  yield  a  large  crop  of  clover 

seed ;  or  they  might  be  mown  twice  as  green  food  for 
the  horses. 

In  regard  to  the  general  economy  of  soiling  all  farm 
stock,  we  are  somewhat  sceptical.  We  freely  admit 
that  more  stock  could  be  kept  in  this  way,  that  more 
manure  might  be  produced,  and  that  the  soil  might 
be  greatly  enriched  ;  but  labor  is  comparatively  high, 
and  land  comparatively  cheap,  and  whether  there  would 
be  enough  gained  to  repay  the  extra  expense  of  labor 
is  very  doubtful,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  large 
cities.  Neverthele.s.s,  w'e  believe  that  partial  soiling 
may  be  adopted  on  most  farms  with  advantage. 

Indian  corn  is  probably,  all  things  considered,  the 
best  green  crop  we  can  raise  in  this  county,  for  milch 
cows  and  working  cattle.  By  sowing  it  thick,  in  rows, 
and  manuring  it  highly,  a  heavy  crop  of  succulent 
stalks  may  be  obtained,  containing  more  nutritive  mat¬ 
ter,  probably,  than  can  be  raised  on  an  acre  in  any 
other  way,  except  by  irrigating  grass  land. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  soiling,  or  in  growing 
any  food  for  stock,  is  the  means  it  affords  of  providing 
manure  for  the  high-priced  grain  crops.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  very  important  that  a  crop, grown  as  food  for  stock, 
should  be  as  slightly  exhausting  to  the  soil  as  po.ssible. 
In  other  words,  that  when  the  manure  made  from  the 
crop  is  returned  to  the  soil,  the  field  should  be  richer 
rather  than  poorer.  In  this  viaw  of  the  subject,  we 
fear  Indian  corn  cannot  be  considered  so  good  a  crop  for 
soiling  as  clover,  or,  if  they  were  ad.apted  to  the  cli¬ 
mate,  as  tares.  A  few  such  experiments  as  we  proposed 
last  week  would  decide  this  point. 

Italian  rye-grass,  is  a  loudly  lauded  crop  for  soiling 
in  Great  Britain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
good  food  for  milch  cowa,  and  that  by  irrigation  im¬ 
mense  crops  of  it  can  be  grown.  It  is  certainly  worthy 
the  attention  of  American  agriculturists.  If  any  of 
our  readers  have  given  it  a  trial,  wo  should  be  glad  to 
hear  their  experience. 

Lucerne  is  a  good  crop  for  soiling  purposes,  but  its 
cultivation  is  altohded  with  considerable  labor  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  land  free  from  weeds.  It  does  not  reach  its  full 
growth  till  the  third  year.  It  is  sown  early  in  the 
spring,  in  rows,  from  one  to  two  feet  apart,  so  ns  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  free  use  of  the  hoe,  spade,  or  plow.  Its  suc¬ 
cess  depends  very  much  on  clean  culture  and  fhorongh 
pulverization  of  the  .soil.  Eight  or  ten  pounds  of  seed 
are  sown  per  acre.  It  should  be  cut  but  once  the  first 
3’ear.  After  the  third  year,  by  high  manuring,  it  may 
be  cut  three  times. 
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Seed  Time  and  its  Labors — No.  11. 


Peas. — Peas  and  beans  are  termed  in  Great  Britain 
“  fallow  crops.”  Peas  are  sown,  by  the  best  farmers^ 
in  drills  about  12  inches  apart,  and  hoed.  They  are 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  crops  to  precede  wheat ; 
not  simply  because  when  well  hand  hoed  the  land  is 
left  in  clean  condition,  but  principally  because  experi¬ 
ence  proves  them  to  be  less  exhausting  to  the  soil  of 
those  substances  most  required  by  the  wheat  plant.  We 
will  not  say  that  as  good  wheat  can  be  obtained  after 
peas  as  after  a  summer  fallow  on  the  same  land,  but 
we  have  no  hesitancy  in  as.serting  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  wheat  will  do  much  better  after  peas  than 
after  oats,  barley,  or  Indian  corn.  But  there  is  another 
light  in  which  we  should  view  the  effect  of  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  peas.  The  great  want  of  all  our  wheat  farms 
is  ammonia.  A  crop  of  peas  of  25  bushels  per  acre, 
contains,  in  peas,  60  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  in  haulm 
at  least  40  lbs.  more.  Such  a  crop,  consumed  on  the 
farm,  estimating  the  necessary  loss  of  nitrogen,  would 
supply  in  manure  100  lbs.  of  ammonia,  sufficient  to 
produce  at  least  15  bushels  of  wheat,  and  which  can¬ 
not  be  purchased  in  guano,  or  any  other  artificial  fer¬ 
tilizer,  for  less  than  $16.  The  cultivation  of  peas, 
therefore,  affords  the  wheat  grower  one  of  the  best 
means  of  enriching  his  farm. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  profitable  cultivation  of 
peas,  is  the  "pea  bug.”  We  know  of  no  remedy  that 
can  be  applied  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  be  of 
much  service  to  those  raising  peas  for  seed,  &c.  But 
we  think  that,  as  the  bug  does  not  materially  injure 
the  feeding  properties  of  the  peas  till  November  or 
December,  the  crop  might  all  be  consumed  by  hogs 
previous  to  this.  Will  it  not  pay  to  grow  peas  for  this 
purpose,  bearing  in  mind  the  little  injury  they  do  the 
soil,  and  the  great  value  of  the  manure  made  from 
them  1 

Peas  do  well  on  a  recently  inverted  sod.  They  flou¬ 
rish  with  good  cultivation  on  all  ordinary  soils,  though 
a  strong  wheat  soil  reduced  to  a  fine  tilth  suits  them 
beat.  Some  good  farmers  recommend  to  sow  them  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  June,  in  order  to  avoid  the  bug. 
In  most  cases,  this  remedy  is  as  bad  as  the  disease, 
though  we  have  known  instances  where  .good  crops 
have  been  obtained  from  very  late  sowing.  In  England 
peas  are  generally  sown  earlier  than  any  other  spring 
crop.  In  this  country,  we  should  sow  them  as  soon  as 
the  ground  could  be  got  into  proper  condition.  In  this 
way,  a  good  smothering  crop  is  obtained,  which  is  har- 
ve.sted  in  season  to  allow  ample  time  for  preparing  the 
land  for  the  following  wheat  crop.  Two  bushels  per 
acre  are  usually  sown,  broadcast.  If  drilled  in  rows 
about  a  foot  apart,  and  hoed,  they  do  very  much  better. 
The  increase  of  the  crop  will  pay  for  the  expence  of 
hoeing,  and  the  land  will  be  left  as  clean  for  wheat  as 
though  it  had  been  summer  fallowed.  Generally,  an 
application  of  one  or  two  bushels  of  plaster  per  acre 
will  be  found  of  considerable  benefit  to  peas. 

White  Beans. — Considering  the  comparative  high 


price  obtained  for  white  beans,  and  the  slight  exhaust 
ing  effect  they  have  on  a  wheat  farm,  as  well  as  the 
opportunity  they  afford  for  cleaning  the  land,  we  are 
surprised  that  this  crop  is  not  more  generally  cultivated. 
An  old  sod,  turned  under  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition,  and  the  surface  afterwards 
well  worked  with  a  cultivator,  &c.,  is  a  good  prepara¬ 
tion  for  beans.  In  this  neighborhood  they  are  usually 
planted  about  the  middle  of  iMay.  In  Western  New- 
York,  they  are  often  planted  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
June.  Early  frosts  often  destroy  the  crop  if  planted 
tooeirly.  They  are  planted  in  rows  about  2J  feet 
apart,  and  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  leaving  about  six 
plants  in  each  hill.  They  are  sometimes  drilled  in 
rows  2J  feet  apart,  .and  only  ten  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  The  former  plan  requires  less  labor  in  hoeing, — 
and  this  is  quite  a  consideration, — though  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  thick  planting  in  the  rows  may  pro¬ 
duce  the  largest  crop.  The  horse  cultivator  should  be 
freely  used,  and  this,  with  two  hand-hoeings,  slightly 
hilling  up  the  last  time,  will  leave  the  land  in  clean 
cond.tion  for  the  next  wheat  crop.  There  is  no  crop 
better  adapted  to  precede  wheat  than  white  beans  when 
properly  cultivated.  They  impoverish  the  soil  but  lit¬ 
tle — less  than  any  other  crop  except  red  clover  and 
peas — they  are  off  in  good  season  for  wheat,  and,  ii 
the  cultivator  has  been  judiciously  used,  the  land  will 
be  so  clean  and  mellow,  that  the  wheat  may  be  put  in 
with  the  gang  plow  or  cultivator.  Indeed,  it  is  said 
that  wheat  does  better  after  beans,  when  put  in  in  this 
manner,  than  when  the  land  is  plowed  in  the  ordinary 
way.  This  is  probably  the  case,  since  it  is  not  desirable 
to  make  land  too  light  and  fine  for  wheat.  We  should 
expect  unleached  ashes  to  bo  of  more  benefit  to  beans 
than  to  any  other  of  our  commonly  cultivated  farm 
crops.  We  do  not  know  whether  plaster  usually  proves 
beneficial  on  beans. 

Red  Clover. — It  appears  to  be  generally  admitted 
that  clover  does  best  sown  early  in  the  spring  on  the 
young  wheat.  Every  farmer  ought  to  grow  his  own 
clover  seed,  and  sow  it  with  an  unsparing  hand.  At 
least  one-fourth  of  the  arable  land  on  a  wheat  farm 
should  be  annually  seeded  down  with  clover.  It  does 
well,  if  the  land  is  clean,  sown  with  barley.  We  know 
intelligent  practical  fanners,  in  Western  New-York 
who  sow  clover  with  barley,  even  when  they  intend  to 
sow  wheat  after  it  the  same  year.  The  barley  straw, 
having  a  little  clover  mixed  with  it,  is  eaten  more  rea¬ 
dily  by  cattle;  while  the  clover  roots,  and  what  little 
herb.'ige  is  turned  under,  furnish  ammonia  for  the 
wheat  crop.  We  will  not  say  that  this  course  will  pay 
in  all  cases,  but  we  will  say  that  the  average  yield  of 
wheat,  other  things  being  equal,  will  generally  be-  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  clover  grown  and  plowed 
under  or  consumed  on  the  farixi.  Red  clover  is  well 
adapted  to  our  climate.  When  properly  cured,  it  makes 
a  valuable  hay  for  horses;  and  like  peas  and  beans 
though  it  impoverishes  the  soil  but  little,  it  furnishes 
manure  rich  in  ammonia.  We  consider  twelve  pounds 
to  the  acre  none  too  much  seed.  Be  careful  not  to  co- 


ver  the  seed  too  deeply.  As  a  general  thing,  we  bury 
all  small  seeds  too  deep.  The  shallower  the  better,  so 
that  light  is  e.'tcluded,  and  sulhcient  moisture  is  obtain¬ 
ed.  One  to  two  bushels  of  plaster  per  acre  sown  with 
the  clover,  will  prove  of  much  benefit  to  it  j  and  the 
notion  that  it  makes  the  straw  of  the  wheat  too  rank, 
or  delays  its  ripening  is,  we  believe,  without  much 
foundation  in  fact.  Certain  it  is,  that  some  of  the  best 
wheat  fanners  in  the  country  are  in  the  habit  of  sow¬ 
ing  plaster  on  their  wheat  fields  for  the  benefit  of  the 
clover.  It  has  no  effect  on  the  wheat,  but  proves  of 
great  value  to  the  young  clover.  There  are  two  hinds 
of  red  clover,  the  small  and  large,  or,  more  properly, 
the  early  and  la‘e  kinds.  The  late  kind  grows  large 
and  coarse,  and  is  well  adapted  for  manuring  purposes, 
and,  as  it  ripens  at  the  same  time  as  timothy,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  preferable  to  the  small  kind  for  mixed  hay. 
The  small  or  early  kind,  however,  is  doubtle.ss  the  most 
nutritious,  and  is  the  most  popular. 

Culture  of  Teasels. 

The  best  soil  for  teasels,  is  agravelly  loam  approach¬ 
ing  to  clay.  Sandy  or  muck  soil  is  not  good.  The  best 
course  is,  to  turn  over  in  April,  green-sward,  with  a 
good  coating  of  manure,  harrow  very  fine,  and  when 
the  weather  is  dry  and  soil  mellow,  sow,  with  a  drill  or 
by  hand,  in  rows  feet  apart,  and  so  thick  ?>Bto  en¬ 
sure  one  or  more  plants  to  each  foot  in  the  row.  Soon 
as  they  are  up.  so  that  the  rows  can  be  seen,  run  a 
cultivator  or  small  harrow  two  or  three  times  between 
the  rows,  and  thin  them  with  the  hoe  to  six  to  twelve 
inches  apart.  K.eep  the  cultivator  and  hoes  at  work 
through  the  summer,  or  go  over  them  three  or  four 
times,  and  suSfer  no  weeds  to  grow  with  them.  This 
ends  the  first  year.  The  second  year,  run  the  culti¬ 
vator  through  them  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  in 
spring,  and  mellow  it  welt.  If  the  weeding  was  tho¬ 
roughly  done  the  previous  year,  the  hoe  will  not  be 
needed  now. 

Now  for  the  cutting  and  curing.  Build  sheds,  open 
at  the  sides  like  corn  cribs,  with  loose  cross  timbers,  in¬ 
side,  about  one  foot  above  each  other.  Then  begin  a 
floor  on  the  bottom  tier,  of  narrow  boards,  laid  U  or  2 
inches  apart.  We  are  now  ready  to  cut  them.  Bas¬ 
kets  holding  about  2^  or  3  bushels  each,  are  best  for 
cutting  into.  Shears  of  common  size,  ground  to  a 
thin  sharp  edge  like  a  knife,  are  best  to  cut  with. 

About  August  1st,  they  will  be  fit  to  cut.  This  is 
known  when  the  blows,  or  petals,  have  fallen.  This 
does  not  occur  on  all  at  the  same  time,  or  all  at  once 
on  the  same  teasel,  but  gradually  for  a  period  of  seve¬ 
ral  days,  depending  on  the  weather.  No  teasel  is  real¬ 
ly  fit  to  cut  until  all  the  blows  have  fallen  from  it. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  them  about  three 
times.  As  fast  as  cut,  they  should  be  spread  on  the 
open  floors  described  above,  so  thin  that  they  will  not 
mould,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  in  warm  or  wet 
weather.  About  3  or  4  inches  in  depth  is  enough  for 
each  floor.  The  more  carefully  they  are  handled  in  cut- 
ing  and  curing,  the  better  the  article.  Each  cutting 


should  be  kept  separate.  Four  to  six  weeks  will  dry 
them,  when  they  are  ready  for  market. 

Mr.  Rockwell  can  readily  see  that  the  crop  must 
sell  pretty  well,  to  leave  a  profit  to  the  grower.  Two 
years  use  of  the  land,  and  constant  attention,  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  a  crop.  None  but  a  thorough  man,  can 
try  it  with  any  hope  of  success.  At  present,  prices  are 
very  low,  and  but  comparatively  few  are  used.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  crop  is  on  hand  from  3  to  5  years  before  it 
is  all  sold.  Present  prices,  from  70  cents  to  one  dollar 
per  thousand  of  10  lbs.  Average  crop,  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  per  acre.  L.  J.  H.  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
March  I2lh,  1855. 

Hill-Side  Barn. 

I  noticed  in  a  late  number  of  your  much  valued  pa¬ 
per,  that  a  subscriber  wishes  a  plan  for  a  “side-bill 
barn,”  and  I  would  sinaply  state  that  I  built  one  la.st 
summer,  that  is  “  worth  coining  to  see  ” 


STABLE. 


PIAZZA. 


BASEMENT. 

First — I  can  drive  on  the  threshing  floor,  which  is 
on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  hill,  as  also,  on  the  sta¬ 
ble  floor,  and  in  the  manure  cellar  below  it,  which  is  a 
very  great  convenience.  It  is  only  30  by  40,  and  yet 
it  is  a  large,  or  a  big-little  bam,  for  it  is,  improperly, 
four  stories  high,  and  the  amount  of  room,  and  the  con¬ 
venience  for  doing  work  is  great. 


'S2£i. 


THRESHINS 


FIRST  FLOOR. 

Second — I  have  a  brick  cistern  at  the  upper  side  of 
the  barn,  containing  forty  hogsheads  of  filtered  water, 
which  is  conducted  into  the  stable  by  a  lead  pipe,  as 
also  into  the  “  wash  room  ”  adjoining,  where  vegetables 
are  cooked  for  swine,  and  conveyed  to  them,  (in  the 
manure  cellar)  by  a  sewer  which  also  carries  off  all 
slops,  Ac. 

The  third  and  greatest  convenience  connected  with 
my  barn  is,  having  my  farm  house  joined  to  it ;  and 
with  regard  to  this  I  can  say,  as  of  my  poultry  bouse, 
it  is  highly  approved  by  the  tenant.  My  man  can  pass 
from  one  to  the  other  without  going  in  snow  or  water 
for  when  he  comes  home  in  a  snow  storm,  he  drives  di 
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rectly  into  the  feiirn-yard;  and  in  the  teoming,  he 
steps  M  and  feeds  at  4  n’cleck  ■;  then  takes  a  nap,  and 
is  ready  for  work  bctiwes. 

There  are  hat  two  otgec'rtons  made  to  this  close  • 
p'osiniity  ef  bouse  s-nd  hain — first  the  “snieli,’’  and  , 
second,  the  greater  Joss  by  -fiie,  if  it  sfexuiUi  take  in  cither 
part.  As  to  the  first,  I  would  say  the  fnanure  being 
kept  in  a  cool  damp  pla<?8,  and  sc'parated  by  a  brick 
wail,  does  not  proce  to  be  as  oSensivc  as  common  bnrri'- 
3’ards,  though  they  are  many  rods  ti-ora  the  house. 
As  to  the  second,  if  it  is  a  g(Ktd  reason,  it  is  good 
against  large  bams,  or  any  bam  at  a!i.  I  keep  it  well 
insured,  and  if  rt  bums,  why  let  it  bsro.*^  J.  H.  D. 
Tro^.  N.  Y. 

*  <3ur  correspondent  may  easily  satisfy  himself  and 
others,  as  to  tbecesnoTny  of  this  connection,  by  making 
a  careful  a?m«al  estimate  of  the  saving  bj’  such  con¬ 
tiguity,  and  then  .'cs  what  would  be  the  ^ddUhnal 
insurance  charged  when  the  two  are  together,  above, 
the  cost  of  insuring  the  barn  and  farm-house  separate¬ 
ly.  If  this  additional  insurance  is  less  than  the  saving 
efiected  by  the  arrangement,  there  is,  of  course,  a  de¬ 
cided  saving  all  round.  Eds. 

The  Grass  Crop. 

Messbs.  Editors — We  have  taken  and  read  your 
able  paper  for  ten  years,  and  have  seized  upon  every 
new  number  to  find  something  touching  our  particular 
hobby,  viz.,  the  cultivation  of  the  grasses.  We  have 
kept  every  number,  and  had  them  bound  in  skiver  in 
imitation  of  the  law  of  the  land.  We  have  seen  it  fre- 
quentlj'  and  broadly  hinted  that  we  have  no  excuse  for 
raising  a  mean  and  meager  crop  of  hay,  and  stated 
that  “no  farmer  has  any  business  to  cut  less  than  two 
tons  per  acre.”  This  we  do  not  fully  comprehend,  as 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  cheap  mode  of  doing  it.  We 
have  in  some  cases  turned  over  our  mowing  land  in 
the  month  of  August,  to  the  depth  of  7  or  8  inches  ; 
manured  with  twenty-five  loads  of  compost,  reseeded 
to  grass  without  taking  any  crop,  and  the  prospect  is 
rather  flattering  for  faaj'.  How  long  land  treated  in 
this  manner  will  continue  to  yield  bountifully  remains 
to  be  proved  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  in  most  of  our 
lands,  when  we  have  taken  a  crop  of  corn,  potatoes 
and  wheat  or  oats,  there  is  but  little  virtue  left  of  the 
compost  applied  to  produce  this  much  desired  and 
valuable  ci'op. 

This  skinning  is  working  towards  the  “little  end  of 
the  horn,”  and  to  depend  upon  a  “  good  season  for 
hay,”  by  waiting  for  the  rains  and  snows  to  do  the  job, 
or  the  three  per  cent,  superphosphate  of  lime,  or  giving 
fifty  dollars  a  ton  for  guano,  and  depending  upon  the 
phases  of  “Sol”  and  “  Cj-nthia,”  leaves  the  stock- 
raiser  with  but  partially  filled  barn.a,  to  carry  his  flocks 
and  herds  through  twenty  weeks  of  cold  inclement  win¬ 
ter,  and  makes  farming  as  unprofitable,  as  in  some 
sections,  it  is  mean  and  unpleasant. 

The  soil  of  New  Haiopshiro  is  ns  good  as  any  in  the 
country — (we  think  so,)  taking  all  things  into  the  ac¬ 
count.  We  live  in  the  region  of  the  grasses  ;  the  right  i 


iatitude.  and  the  right  altitude,  and  we  intend  to  take 
the  advantage  of  it  sooner  or  later.  New  Hampshire 
has  raised  340  bushels  of  corn  on  an  acre,  and  60  bush 
els  of  winter  wheat — has  raised  hogs  that  weighed 
800  lbs.  and  Morgan  horses  that  sell  for  thousands.  Mr. 
Wood  of  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  living  in  a  section  called 
Po\'erty-lane,  has  raised  a  pair  of  steers  measuring 
nine  feet  in  girth,  and  are  just  sold  for  $225.00  ;  you 
will  yet  hear  from  them  at  the  mart.  Yet  the  mowing 
lands  of  the  state,  do  not  produce  one  ton  of  hay  per 
acre. 

We  are  making  one  hundred  loads  of  compost  this 
winter  in  our  sheds,  comp(>sed  of  two  loads  of  muck, 
and  one  of  sheep  manure-;  this  we  wish  to  apply  in  the 
spring,  either  as  a  top-dressing,  to  dry  upland  mow- 
fields  for  hay ;  or  to  an  oat  crop  for  oat  hay,  or  for  corn 
fodder,  or  in  some  other  manner,  to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  winter  forage  for  sheep.  Wo  ask  how  to  do 
iti 

An  article  on  the  best  method  of  raising  a  great  hay 
crop,  would  be  read  by  some  of  j’our  subscribers  with 
great  gusto.  Charles  Colbv.  2feridev.,  N.  H. 

The  above  communication,  received  some  time  since, 
was  mislaid,  or  it  would  have  had  an  earlier  insertion. 
The  haj'-crop  is  one  of  vast  importance,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  from  our  readers  any  suggestions 
for  its  increase,  which  their  excerience  may  have 
taught  them.  — ^ — 

Flag  Stone  for  Stables. 

Messrs.  Editors — As  some  inquiries  of  my  own 
have  been  answered  through  your  paper,  I  am  bound 
to  reciprocate  the  favor.  A  Subscriber  inquires  “  how 
flag  stcnc  would  answer  for  stable  floor  for  cattle  in  a 
bank  bam.”  I  have  tried  it,  and  am  well  pleased  with 
the  result.  The  stone  should  be  at  lea.st  li  inches 
thick,  and  if  iron  shod  oxen  or  horses  are  to  be  placed 
in  it,  2  inches  thick.  They  should  be  neatly  jointed  so 
as  not  to  permit  the  liquid  manure  to  escape  into  the 
ground  beneath.  The  floor  should  descend  from  the 
head  of  the  stall  to  about  2  or  3  feet  beyond  the  heels 
of  the  animal,  and  then  rise  in  2  or  3  feet  to  the  same 
level,  forming  as  it  were  a  broad  shallow  gutter,  about 
6  inches  deep.  This  gutter,  running  lengthwise  with 
the  stables,  and  also  de.'cending,  will  carey  off  to  the 
manure  heap  the  liquid  manure,  and  facilitate  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  cleansing  the  stable. 

The  e.xpcnse  of  flagging  was  with  me  about  the  same 
as  a  2  inch  plank  floor  of  the  same  extent.  The  flags, 
if  well  laid,  maintain  their  place  very  well,  and  are 
preferable  to  wood,  provided  your  cattle  are  littered. 
But  if  it  is  not  intended  to  litter  them  with  straw  or 
corn  stalks,  or  some  other  suitable  material,  I  would 
recommend  plank  as  preferable  on  account  of  the  cold 
and  slippery  surface  of  the  flag  stones  in  winter.  J. 
L.  Shields.  Sewickly,  Pa. 

Agriculture  ought  to  borrow  from  every  science 
the  principles  which  she  employs  as  the  foundation  of 
her  own  ;  and  although  the  sciences  do  not  form  an  In¬ 
dispensable  part  of  the  farmer’s  education,  he  onght^ 
nevertheless,  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  them. 
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Grafting  the  Sugar  Maple. 

H.  Stearns,  of  Felchville,  Vt ,  in  a  comnuiniciifion 
which  we  have  not  space  to  publish  entire,  calls  the 
attention  of  cultivators  to  the  impovtance  of  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  sugar  maple,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
cool  refreshing  shade,  but  more  especially  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  manufacturing  sugar. 

After  alluding  to  the  varieties  into  which  the  sugar 
maple  runs,  some  rare  specimens  of  which  far  exceed 
others  in  beauty  and  deneeness  of  growth,  which  de¬ 
sirable  characteristics  may  be  perpetuated  by  budding 
or  grafting,  he  examines  more  minutely  the  difference 
in  the  saccharine  productiveness  of  certain  specimens. 
He  assures  us  that  the  best  trees  produce  fifteen  pounds 
of  sugar  per  annum,  or  more  than  three  times  that  af¬ 
forded  by  inferior  specimens.  He  proposes  to  line  the 
public  road  with  trees  propagated  from  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  the  country  affords,  nr  that  a  single  acre  of 
ground  be  planted  on  each  farm  with  one  hundred 
trees.  Cultivating  them  with  crops  for  ten  years,  and 
allowing  five  additional  years  for  growth,  they  are  c.s- 
timated  as  large  enough  for  tupping.  Fifteen  pounds 
from  each  will  afford  fifteen  hundred  pounds  y’early, 
worth  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  the  sum  of 
$187.50,  as  the  product  of  a  single  acre. 

We  believe  the  estimated  product  of  each  tree  is  a 
very  high  one.  and  we  give  this  estimate  merely  as  a 
suggestion  to  further  inquiry.  Wiren  the  cost  of  labor 
and  fuel  is  taken  into  the  account,  we  question  whether 
a  higher  profit  would  not  be  realized  hy  setting  out  an 
orchard  of  the  most  productive  sxceet  apple?,  or  with 
an  acre  of  the  best  winter  apples.  We  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  landowners  to  the  importance  of  raising  ma¬ 
ple  groves,  which  must  increase  in  value  as  timber  be¬ 
comes  scarcer;  and  we  hope  the  subject  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  maple  sugar  ivill  receive  a  careful  examina- 
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The  Currant  and  Currant-Borer. 


Messrs.  Editors— Early  in  the  spring  of  1853,  I 
procured  over  a  hundred  fine  cuttings  from  the  best 
varieties  of  currants,  from  one  foot  to  18  inches  long, 
of  the  previous  summer’s  growth  ;  and  wishing  to  train 
them  like  a  miniature  tree,  with  a  single  stem  a  foot 
from  the  ground,  as  directed  by  Mr.  Downing,  and 
some  other  writers,  I  took  off  all  the  eyes  from  two 
thirds  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cutting,  and  planted 
them  in  nursery  rows.  In  the  spring  of  1854,  1  set 
them  out,  4  feet  apart.  Last  summer  and  fall  they 
seemed, to  be  doing  remarkably  well,  many  making 
shoots  two  feet  long  ;  consequently  great  was  my  sur¬ 
prise  in  looking  over  them  a  few  days  ago,  to  find  near¬ 
ly  half  of  them  dead — the  tops  of  many  were  green 
and  fresh,  while  the  main  stem  and  roots  were  black 
and  dead.  Will  you  please  to  give  me  your  opinion 
in  regard  to  my  losing  so  many  in  that  way  1  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  some  appeared  to  have  been  killed  by  a 
worm  entering  them  in  the  branches  and  descending 
the  main  stem,  and  leaving  it  black  and  hollow  in  the 
center;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  bore  no  mark  of 
worms  or  insects. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  insects  attack  the  cur¬ 
rant  and  what  disea.ses  they  are  subject  to,  and  the 
best  preventive  against  them,  and  remedy  for  them. 
J.  W. 

We  have  found  in  this  land  of  hot  sunshine,  that  a 


single  stem  for  the  currant  a  Paot  high  is  sot  so  well  as 
a  very  short  one,  or  with  the  branches  spreading  near¬ 
ly  down  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  growth  of 
the  currant  is  still  more  certain,  where  several  proceed 
from  beneath  the  earth,  as  the  new  shoots  area  sponta¬ 
neous  re»ewal  of  the  plants,  care  being,  taken  to  eut 
out  all  old  wood  that  hirs  remained  lorrgcr  than  three 
or  four  years. 

The  currant-borer  is  not  a  very  uncommon  insect  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,-  often  destroying  young 
plants  of  two  or  three  years  of  age  raised  from  cut¬ 
tings.  The  larvae  are  produced  from  eg,gs  laid  singly, 
near  the  buds,  and  when  hatched  they  pass  to  the  pith 
and  devour  it.  Small  sized  fruit  is  usually  the  first  in¬ 
dication  of  their  presence.  The  stems  break  off,  or 
become  sickly  and  die.  The  remedy  is  cutting  and 
burning  The  perfect  insect  is  a  blue-black  moth. 

The  cause  of  the  death  of  those  plants  named  by 
our  correspondent  not  effected  by  the  borer,^  we  cannot 
determine.  ■ 

Renovating  Orchards. 


Messrs.  Editors — Can  you  or  any  of  your  contri¬ 
butors,  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  best  method 
of  renovating  an  old  orchard  7  I  have  not  found  any 
directions  in  any  book  to  which  I  have  access  7  H. 
Lee,  Mass. 

If  in  sod,  plow,  barrow,  and  tear  the  plowed  turf  to 
fragments  by  re-barrowing — plowing  shallow  near  the 
trees,  and  deeper  more  remotely.  Apply  a  good  coat¬ 
ing  of  stable  manure,  with  a  hundred  or  two  bushels 
per  acre  of  leached  ashes,  or  fifty  bushels  of  unleached 
ashes  or  lime  per  acre — harrow  these  all  into  the  soil, 
and  plow  nnderas  deeply  as  the  roots  will  allow.  Thin 
out  the  heads,  by  removing  all  dead,  decaying,  or  bad¬ 
ly  stunted  and  crooked  brancheSf  avoiding  if  possible 
the  lopping  of  very  large  limbs;  and  if  re-topping  is 
neccs.sary,  follow'  the  directions  in  the  lOtb  number, 
current  volume,  of  the  Country  Gentleman.  This  treat¬ 
ment  will  impart  now  vigor  to  old  trees,  the  crops  will 
»e  increased,  and  the  fruit  rendered  much  larger  and 
greatly  superior  in  quality.  Where  the  soil  is  natural¬ 
ly  rich,  the  application  of  ashes  and  lime  without  ma¬ 
nure  will  be  sufficient,  provided  the  thorough  mode  of 
pulverizing  the  soil  is  adopted  as  above  described.  It 
will  not  pay  to  plant  any  crop,  if  the  trees  shade  most 
of  the  ground.  In  old  orchards,  the  roots  extend  over 
the  whole  surface,  and  therefore  the  manuring  and  cul¬ 
tivation  .should  be  broadcast. 

Ornamental  Hedges. 

Will  you  oblige  a  subscriber  to  j'our  valuable  paper, 
by  giving  in  your  next  Country  Gentleman,  your  opi¬ 
nion  a.s  to  the  best  ornamental  hedge  for  a  lawn  and 
around  a  garden,  as  I  am  about  to  .“et  out  this  spring, 
one  for  each.  A  Subscriber.  New-York. 

For  an  evergreen  hedge  (which  we  should  prefer, 
for  its  appearance  in  winter,  and  the  shelter  it  affords,) 
the  American  arbor  vitae  will  answer  best,  as  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  easily  tran.sphuUcd,  and  bears  shearing  into 
an3'  form.  The  hemlock,  however,  makes  a  handsomer 
screen  from  its  lively  green  ;  but  the  plants  are  harder 
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te  procure,  and  more  difP.cult  fo  trnnsplant.  Both  niny 
bo  obtained  of  Dell  &  Collins,  of  Waleiloo,  N.  Y ,  and 
of  other  nBrscrymen 

The  Bncklhom  and  privet  both  form  handsome  deei- 
dnons  hedges,  hardly  stiff  enough  however,  for  a.  bar¬ 
rier  against  cattle.  The  privet  forms  a  more  dense  wall 
of  \’erd«re,  and  will  grow  best  Knder  the  shade  of  trees, 
— which  very  sensibly  affects  the  buckthorn.  The 
Osage  Orange  forms  the  best  hedge  for  the  e.velusion  of 
i>U5's,  and  all  other  lawless  animals. 

Regrafting  OM  Trees. 

Editors  of  the  Country  Gentleman — About  a 
year  ago,  I  purchased  a  farm  hiiving  upon  it  an  orchard 
of  aboirt  one  hundred  thrifty,  good,  bearing  trees, 
planted  some  fifteen  years  ago.  But  the  fruit  is  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality  c  and  wishing  to  obtain  good  fruit,  last 
spring  I  had  them  grafted  in  the  limbs  so  as  to  form 
new  tops,  and  notwithstanding  the  drouth  of  last  sum¬ 
mer  they  grew  well, — many  of  them  are  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  length.  I  wish  to  know  at  what  season  of  the 
year,  and  what  proportion  of  the  remaining  branches, 
or  if  all  should  be  removed  at  the  first  pruning,  and  if 
it  is  necessary  to  apply  any  mixture  or  preparation  to 
the  wounds,  and  of  what  it  should  consist. 

Orchardists  and  horticulturists  arc  not  favorable  to 
this  nrethod  of  propagating  fruit,  and  have  not  given 
any  directions  in  relation  to  it  that  I  have  observed. 
Please  state  the  best  wash  to  apply  to  trees  to  remove 
the  rough  bark.  An  early  answer  to  this  will  oblige, 
yours,  A.  S.  Hawthorn.  Hariinshurgh,  Lawrence, 
Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  21,  1855. 

Our  correspondent  will  find  this  subject  treated  of 
fully,  in  the  late  editions  of  the  American  Fruit  Cultu- 
rist — and  also  ia  an  excellent  article  recently  furnished 
by  a  correspondent  to  this  paper,  which  ave  published 
last  week.  Properly  managed,  a  bearing  orchard  of 
the  best  grafted  varieties  may  be  obtained  sooner  than 
in  any  other  way,  by  regrafting  large  trees,  provided 
tbej'  are  not  so  old  as  to  be  diseased,  decayed,  or  stunt¬ 
ed.  Our  correspondent  will  perceive,  from  the  direc¬ 
tions  we  have  referred  to,  that  the  process  of  renewal 
and  removal  of  old  tops,  should  not  bo  completed  ia 
less  than  about  three  years.  If  too  many  are  lopped 
in  a  single  year,  and  especially  if  the  trees  are  quite 
largo,  a  great  and  injurious  check  will  be  given  to  the 
growth  of  the  tree.  Autumn  or  winter  is  the  best  sea¬ 
son  for  the  removal  of  unnecessary  branches ;  any  time 
but  spring  may  be  chosen.  A  varnish,  made  of  shellac 
in  alcohol,  about  as  (hick  as  paint,  is  the  best  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  wounds — but  a  mixture  of  tar  and  brick- 
du.«t,  applied  warm,  does  well,  and  even  common  oil- 
paint  will  answer.  Weak  lye  or  soap  suds,  is  the  best 
application  to  the  baik,  after  it  has  been  scraped,  if 
rough.  — ♦ 

Culture  of  Asparagus. 

The  Co.  Grent.  p.  123,  current  vol ,  contains  some  good 
practical  directions.  We  may  add  brieflj',  that  it  is  a 
plant  that  will  bear  an  exceedingly  rich  soil,  provided 
the  manure  is  finely  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  soil,  and  that  plenty  of  room  is  needed  for  each 
individual  plant,  its  largo  growth  depending  on  this 
as  an  indispensable  requisite.  From  our  own  observa¬ 
tions,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  for  its  market  pro¬ 


duction,  it  should  he  in  drills  sufficiently  remote  to  ad¬ 
mit  a  narrow  horse  cultivator.  A  very  common  cause 
of  small  shmts,  e\'en  in  beds  wbich  have  been  dug 
and  enriched  two  feet  deep,  is  planting  too  thick  or 
near  together,  and  afterwards  allowing  the  evil  to  be¬ 
come  increased  by  the  self-sowing  process,  numerous 
young  plants  springing  up  all  over  the  bed.  We  would 
give  three  leading  requisites  of  success,  namely — I, 
good  soil — 2,  good  cultivation — and  3,  plenty  of  room 

Spring  Pruning  of  Hardy  Grapes. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  wish  to  learn  the  best  time  for 
pruning  grape  vines.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  do  it 
late  in  autumn,  when  I  take  down  and  cover  them  for 
the  winter.  In  an  article  on  “  Pruning  the  Grape,” 
on  page  74  of  the  current  volume  of  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman,  are  directions,'  in  which  you  say,  that  “  when 
a  vine  is  fir.-;t  procured  from  the  nursery  in  the  spring, 
it  is  usually  furnished  with  several  irregular  shoots  of 
the  previous  summers  growth;”  and  that  “these 
should  be  all  closely  pruned  to  the  older  wood.”  Now, 
I  wish  to  inquire,  whether  this  pruning  may  be  done 
safely  in  the  spring.  I  have  been  taught  to  do  all  my 
pruning  in  autumn,  even  to  the  jmung  vines  intended 
to  be  taken  from  the  nursery  and  transplanted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring.  The  reason  given  is,  that  all  cuttings 
and  wounds  made  in  the  spring,  cause  the  vines  to 
bleed,  and  consequently  injure  their  growth. 

Will  the  Catawba  grape  mature  in  the  open  air, 
north  of  the  44th  degree  ot  N.  Latitude  ?  D.  V.  C. 
Chimney  Point,  Vt. 

It  has  been  an  almost  universal  opinion,  that  the 
bleeding  of  grape  vines  from  spring  pruning,  greatly 
injures  them,  and  the  assertion  has  not  unfrequently 
been  made,  “they  will  bleed  to  death.”  We  have  ne¬ 
ver  discovered  the  least  injury  from  it  so  far  as  hardy 
grapes  are  concerned ;  we  prune  in  spring  freely,  and 
our  experience  corresponds  with  that  of  several  others; 
some  large  raisers  of  grapes,  even  think  the  vines  are 
actually  bonefitled  by  it. 

There  is  no  probability  that  the  Catawba  grape  will 
ever  fully  mature  at  our  correspondent’s  residence  in 
open  air,  even  if  trained  on  a  south  wall.  He  must 
look  to  the  Diana,  Clinton,  Concord,  and  when  in  a 
warm  place  and  well  summer  pruned,  to  the  Isabella. 

Horticultural  Inquiries  and  Ans'wers. 

1.  Should  apples  be  kept  out  of  the  cellar  after  be¬ 
ing  gathered,  till  cold  weather,  in  order  to  keep  well, 
as  some  say  7 

2.  When  planting  potatoes  with  mulch,  leaves,  &c, 
should  there  be  earth  put  on  before  dropping  the  seed  1 
I  observe  they  are  a  long  time  coming  up  when  mulch¬ 
ed. 

3.  I  have  heard  of  the  peach  being  grafted  on  wil¬ 
low,  I  think,  and  other  woods — does  it  make  them  more 
hardy,  and  bear  any  better  1  They  do  nothing  here. 

4.  AVhat  kind  of  grape  will  endure  this  northern 
climate  without  shelter  in  winter! 

5.  Where  you  wish  to  water  any  thing  with  nitrate 
of  soda  how  much  to  a  pailful  of  w.ater? 

6.  Is  there  a  remedy  for  the  black  hunches  on  plum 
and  cherry  trees  1  I  have  cut  them  off  and  see  little 
benefit. 

7.  Is  there  a  way  to  make  old  strawberry  beds  bear, 
without  renewal  7  Westernville,  Feb.  1855. 

Answers. — 1.  They  should  be  kept  cool — if  the  cel¬ 
lar  is  cold  and  not  damp,  it  is  a  good  place  ;  if  warm 
and  wet,  it  will  prove  unfavorable.  The  sweating  pro- 


cess  depriyos  them  of  a  small  portioB  of  thciv  frater, 
shrivels  them  slightly,  and  lessens  Ibcir  tendency  to 
decay. 

2.  Cover  first  with  earth,  and  let  the  .snn  act  npon  it 
till  dry  weather  approaches,  and  then  apply  the  mulch* 
ing.  In  this  way  they  are  benefitted  by  early  warmth, 
and  protected  from  parching  drouth. 

3.  The  peach  will  never  grow  on  the  willvw — they 
are  totally  dissimilar  in  nature  ;  we  should  a.s  soon  ex¬ 
pect  to  raise  grade  calves  by  turning  a  short*born  cow 
to  a  polar  bear.  Working  the  peach  on  the  wild  plum 
tends  to  render  the  trees  so  worked  rather  hardier. 

4.  The  Clinton,  Diana,  Concord,  and  Isabella. 

5.  Nitrate  (rf”  soda  is  very  soluble,  dissolving  in  three 
times  its  weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  less  than  its  own 
weight  of  boiling  water.  It  should  be  mneh  more 
largely  diluted,  for  watering  plants;  say  half  a  pound 
or  less  to  a  pailful  of  water.  It  is  usually  applied  dry, 
in  compost,  to  ordinary  crops,  at  the  rate  of  one  or  tvvo 
hundred  pounds  per  acre,  being  about  one  pound  to  a 
square  rod. 

6.  The  remedy  is  cutting,  and  kttp  cut/ mg,  washing 
the  wounds  where  large  with  chloride  of  lime.  The 
disease  will  not  be  kept  under  unless  this  treatment  is 
unremittingly  applied — if  done  only  oceasionaily,  or 
after  the  tree  has  become  much  affected,  and  the  wood 
filled  with  the  disease,  little  benefit  can  be  c.V2?ected 
“Eternal  vigilance”  i.s  the  price  of  good  fruit,  as  well 
as  of  other  productions  of  the  soil, 

7.  Old  plants  have  their  day  —a  spontaneous  renew¬ 
al  may  be  affected,  by  allowing  the  runners  to  fill  up 
the  spaces  between  the  rows,  and  then  drawing  lines 
at  the  proper  places,  to  spade  in  all  the  old  plants — 
leaving  only  a  narrow  strip  of  the  rooted  runners. 

Pears  on  Apple-Stocks. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  pears  would  do  well  grafted 
or  budded  on  apple  stocks  7  W.  II.  W.  Dubuque,  lo 

It  is  very  rare  that  pears  succeed  well  on  apple 
stocks.  Sometimes  they  will  give  much  promise  fora 
year  or  two,  and  then  fail.  The  Winkfield  and  Summer 
Bonchretien,  will  often  grow  freely  for  a  ferv  years. 
We  have  raised  about  one  peck  of  fine  Seckel  {lears  on 
a  small  tree  on  apple  root,  five  years  old,  but  the  union 
being  imperfect,  it  broke  off  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  We  cannot  recommend  the  practice,  except 
to  those  who  are  fond  of  unsuccessful  experiments,  of¬ 
ten  not  one  in  a  hundred  succeeding  after  the  first  year 
or  two.  — — 

Peach  Blossom  Destroyed. 

To  all  appear.ance  a  large  portion  of  the  Peach  blos¬ 
som  is  destroyed  in  this  garden.  In  view  of  this,  the 
trees  will  not  receive  their  regular  pruning,  until  the 
season  i.s  sufficiently  advanced  to  determine  to  what 
extent  they  are  damaged  ;  which  will  give  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  pruning  them  so  as  to  leave  those  unhurt 
(if  any)  on  the  tree  as  much  as  possible.  The  lowest 
point  observed  by  the  thermometer  in  thi.s  garden  (a 
very  sheltered  one,)  was  eighteen  degrees  below  zero. 
E.  S.  Albany,  March  15,  1855. 


Guano  on  Grass  Landry 


Wushiug  last  ajiring  to  improve  my  grass  groTmd  at 
once,  without  breaking  np  the  sod  and  reseeding,  I 
sowed  some  Peruvian  Guano  with  a  very  beneficial  re¬ 
sult.  One  piece  of  grass  was  in  my  house  tot,— -an  open 
.space  of  several  acres  surrounding  iny  dwelling,  and 
too  much  broken  and  covered  with  scattered  trees  and 
shrubbery  to  be  ploughed  with  advantage.  The  soil 
here  is  dry  and  gravelly,  yet  with  sufficient  loam,  and 
naturally  fertile.  The  piece  had  been  in  grass  for 
twelve  or  thirteen  or  more  years,  without  of  late  re- 
eeiviug  any  top  dressing  but  plaster.  On  this  ptot  of 
about  6  acres,  I  sowed  in  the  neighborhood  of  175  Ibs' 
Guano  per  acre.  Bearing  that  I  might  injure  the 
gr.ass,  if  this  were  put  on  in  its  whole  strength,  I  used 
3  compost  of  2  parts  of  earth  lo.am  to  1  of  Guano.  I 
am  now  convinced  that  this  w.as  unnecessary,  as  far  as 
injury  to  the  grass  was  concerned,  though  it  was  of 
advantage  in  more  uniformly  distributing  the  Guano 
ever  the  ground.  When  this  manure  is  brought  direct¬ 
ly  in  contact  with  the  delicate  germ  of  a  plant  as  it 
issues  from  the  seed,  it  is  too  stimulating  imdoubtedly. 
Such  appo.ars  to  be  the  general  e.xperience  of  Cultiva¬ 
tors  of  the  more  tender  products  of  the  garden,  but  the 
ordinary  herbage  of  the  field  is  Do-t  injured  by  contact 
with  Guano. 

The  Guano  was  sowed  in  the  middle  of  March  ;  two 
spaces,  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  side 
of  my  house,  were  left  without  sowing.  By  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April,  the  effect  was  very  pexceptihle,  and  the 
sowed  and  unsowed  portions  were  easily  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  even  at  a  distance.  The  superior  growth  and 
thickness  of  the  manured  crop,  was  maintained  up  to 
the  time  of  haying.  I  had  no  means  of  comparing  the 
quantity  of  grass  cut  at  the  time  with  what  had  been 
obtained  in  former  years,  as  this  was  my  first  summer 
on  the  place,  but  the  men  who  mowed  for  me  and  who 
had  worked  a  number  of  years  for  the  former  proprie¬ 
tor,  said  that  it  was  the  best  crop  that  they  bad  ever 
seen  on  the  ground.  Nor  was  I  able  to  discover  whether 
the  guano  was  efficacious  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  aftermath,  inasmuch  as  the  severe  drouth  set  in 
just  after  haying,  and  entirely  prevented  the  growth 
of  any  gra.^'s  until  fall.  At  that  time  the  growth,  as  far 
ns  it  went,  wa.s  thick  and  luxuriant,  but  I  should  judge 
not  to  any  unusual  degree. 

I  sowed  in  a  similar  manner,  about  2  acres  of  pas¬ 
ture  land,  putting  on  however  in  the  neighborhood  of 
230  lbs  per  acre.  The  vegetation  here  was  of  the 
richest  green,  and  was  undoubtedly  improved  by  the 
application.  If  held  out  uncommonly  well  daring  the 
dry  weather.  This  ground  was  rather  of  a  low,  wet 
nature,  subsoil  clay.  When  Guano  can  be  obtained  at 
about  S50  or  S.55  per  ton,  and  the  price  of  hay  is  from 
S15  to  $20,  it  may,  in  default  of  other  manure,  answer 
a  good  purpose.  It  is  a  convenient  and  useful  manure 
for  improving  lawns  and  grass  on  grounds,  where,  for 
various  reasons,  it  is  not  desirable  to  introduce  the 
plough.  It  answered  my  wishes  in  this  respect,  last 
season. 

I  used  Guano  last  summer,  on  corn,  oats  and  pota¬ 
toes,  but  there  was  no  extraordinary  result  visible, 
principally  I  suspect  from  the  unwonted  di yness  of  the 
season,  which  hardly  allowed  crops  to  grow  at  all,  I 
must  say  that  the  crops  diil  prombe  to  excel  during 
the  first  part  of  the  summer,  an.l  no  diuibi  fh.'V  would 
have  fulfilled  cxpeclations  had  they  been  jicrmitted 
to  do  .so.  I  was  myself  sufficiently  satisfied  with  tlie 
apfdication  ns  tegard.s  grass,  to  determine  to  try  it 
again  on  two  other  fieUb  this  coming  sca.scn.  II.  Jj. 
Young,  Poughkeepsie. 
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Seed  Time  and  its  Labors — No.  HI. 


CAERsrs. — tFe  do  not  know  of  any  other  root  crop 
that  appeals  to  be  so  well  adapted  to  our  climate  and 
circumstances  as  canvits.  Doubtless,  the  comoioK  tur¬ 
nip,  so  e.xtensively  giown  in  Great  Britain,  draws  less 
on  the  soil  than  carrots  ;  and,  where  climate  issuitable, 
affords  a  better  means  of  euriehing  a  farm.  For  this 
reason,  we  would  do  all  i«  our  power  to  extend  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  turnips,  ruta  bagas,  &c.,  Ixtt,  at  tiio  same 
time,  we  must  admit  that  they  do  not  appear  t«  bo  so 
well  adapted  to  this  climate  as  the  caniot  ^  and  they 
certainly  are  far  inferior  in  nutritive  quality.  Car¬ 
rots  require  much  more  labor  in  weeding,  and  must  be 
sown  earlier  and  at  a  busier  sea«oa  than  the  turnips  and 
ruta  bagas.  hTevertheless,  carrots  arc  an  exceedingly 
valuable  iwt  crop,  aed  no  farmer  should  be  without  a 
considerable  plot  of  them.  As  a  condiment  for  horses, 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  them,  and  while  we  cannot 
agree  with  those  who  consider  a  bu.shel  of  carrots  equal 
in  nutritive  value  to  a  bushel  of  oats,  or  with  the  learn¬ 
ed  Professor  who  asserts  that,  becau.se  carrots  contain 
pectie  acid,  they  gelatinize  the  food  in  the  stomach  of 
a  horse,  and  make  it  more  easily  assimilable,  3"et,  as  an 
auxiliary  food  for  horses  and  milch  cows,  carrots,  and 
indeed  most  other  roots,  are  of  much  more  value  than 
the  simple  amount  of  nutritive  matter  thej’^  contain 
would  indicate. 

A  deep,  rich,  mellow,  loamy  soil,— not  too  heavy,  and 
yet  containing  sufficient  cla,y  to  enable  it,  when  well 
tilled,  to  resist  anordmary  drouth, — is  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  for  carrots.  From  20  to  40  loads  of  well  rotted  ma¬ 
nure  per  acre  should  be  spre.ul  upon  the  land  in  the 
spring,  iiad  ineorjjoratcd  with  the  soil  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  before  plowing,  with  the  cultivator  or  harrow. 
Then  plow  it  under  as  deep  as  the  nature  of  the  soil 
will  warrant.  Let  four  hands  follow  the  team,  and 
rake  in  to  the  furrow  any  manure  that  may  lae  left  un¬ 
covered,  leaving  the  surfiica  clean  and  mooth. 

The  ground  should  be  sown  soon  after  it  is  plowed, 
while  moist,  in  rows  12  to  14  inches  apart,  iind  about 
half  itn  inch  deep.  The  soil  should  be  pressed  on  the 
seed  b}'  treading  or  rolling.  If  this  is  done,  and  the 
seed  is  soaked  48  hours  in  tepid  water,  ajid  then  dried 
with  plaster,  till  it  will  separate  readily,  before  sowing, 
the  difficulty  of  deficient  germiaatioa,  which  many  eom- 
plaiu  of,  will  lie  avoided.  If  sown  bj-  hand,  4  lbs.  of 
seed  per  acre  is  the  usual  quantity;  if  with  a  drill,  2  lbs. 
will  be  sufficient.  In  the  former  case,  the  land  should 
be  marked  out  with  a  marker  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  seed  be  oovered  with  a  rake. 

In  this  vicinity,  carrots  slionld  be  sown  as  early  in 
Ma3-  as  the  season  will  allow.  If  the  weather  is  favora¬ 
ble,  they  will  be  up  and  read3'  for  the  first  hoeing  in 
about  three  weeks.  The  hoe  should  then  be  passed 
lightly  through  Ijetween  the  rows  to  kill  the  weed.9. 
This  is  very  important.  Much  labor  of  weeding  after¬ 
wards  will  be  saved  b3'  thus  destroying  the  weMs  before 
they  have  full  possession  of  the  ground.  The  stirring 
of  the  soil  also  hcl]:)S  the  growth  of  the  eaiiots.  In  ten 
days  hoe  again,  weed  the  rows,  and  thin  out  the  carrots 


if  too  thick.  After  two  weeks,  hoe  deep,  weed,  'and 
thin  out  the  carrots  to  four  or  five  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  the  work  is  complete  for  the  season.  E.  S. 
Haywauo  of  Brighton,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  avery  suc- 
ce.ssful  carrot  grower,  arlopts  this  S3'stem  of  manage¬ 
ment.  We  were  over  his  farm  during  the  severe  drouth 
of  last  scaecm,  and  his  carrot  crop  was  growing  in  fine 
luxuriousness,  apparently  suffering  no  injury  from  the 
drouth.  The  land  was  entirely  free  from  weeds,  the 
hoc;  was  passed  through  the  rows  frequently,  and  doubt¬ 
less  this  ccaistunt  stirring  of  the  soil  had  much  to  do  in 
mitigating  the  effects  of  dry  weather.  Mr.  H.  averages 
about  iOilO  bushels  of  carrots  per  acre.  He  sa3JS  “  there 
is  no  crop  the  farmer  can  rai.se  that  paj's  so  well,  or 
yields  so  much  good  feed  for  stock.” 

E.xperiments  were  made  with  artificial  manures  on 
carrots  on  tlio  State  Farm  of  Massachusetts  last  year. 
The  manure  was  apportioned  according  to  its  cost,  each 
acre  being  dressed  with  twelve  dollars  worth.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  as  follows : 

Bam  ymeJ  iiiauure, .  753  l)u.  per  acre. 

Guano,.. . 6(i0 

Polasli,... . . 623 

Ueliurg’s  superphosphate  of  lime,. .......  586 

Mapes’  “improved,”  do..... . 57*2 

Reservoir-  manure, . 5)0 

The  report  does  not  inform  us  what  kind  of  guano 
was  used,  but  -we  suppose  it  to  be  Peruvdaa.  Good  Pe¬ 
ruvian  guano  sown  broadcast  on  the  land  after  it  is 
plowed,  and  cultivated  in,  thoroughly  incorporating  it 
with  the  soil,  is  unquestionably  an  excellent  manure  for 
carrots.  A  good  superphosphate,  in  addition  to  rich, 
well  rotted  barn-yard  manure,  is  recommended.  One 
great  advantage  of  artificial  fertilizers  for  such  crops 
as  carrots,  onions,  is  that  they  are  free  from  weeds 
and  act  quick. 

Potatoes. — As  our  .correspondents  have  favored  us 
with  several  exoellont  articles  on  the  culturo  of  this 
important  esculent,  we  will  only  briefly  allude  to  the 
fertilizers  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  potatoes. 

Repeated  experiments  have  confirmed  the  correctness 
of  the  common  opinion  that  nothing  equals  hog  niiuiuro 
for  potatoes.  The  cold  nature  of  this  manure  has  per¬ 
haps  something  to  do  with  this,  but  we  apprehend  that 
it  is  duo  principally  to  the  fact  that,  hogs  eating  much 
grain,  the  manure  is  especially  rich  in  ammonia.  At 
all  events  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  ammonia  is 
largely  required  by  the  potatoe  crop.  Hence  for  the 
production  of  a  large  crop,  rich  nitrogenous  manures, 
and  Peruvian  guano  are  the  best. 

Potatoes  generally  command  a  higher  relative  price 
than  most  other  crojjs.  Peruvian  guano  is  an  admira¬ 
ble  manure  for  wheat,  but  at  ordinary  prices,  say  SI. 00 
per  bushel,  it  is  questionable  whether  its  application 
pays.  On  potatoes,  at  average  prices,  Peruvian  guano 
is  a  highly  profitable  fertilizer.  In  1853,  H.  C.  Ives, 
Esq.,  of  Rochester,  planted  four  acres  of  potatoes,  two 
without  manure  and  two  dressed  broadcast  with  600  lbs. 
of  Peruvian  Guano.  The  former  produced  238  bushels, 
the  latter  410  bushels.  That  is  to  say,  for  300  lbs.  of 
guano,  an  increase  of  86  bushels  per  .acre  Wiis  obtained. 
Last  year  Mr.  C.  W.  Seclye  of  Rochester,  obtained 'an 
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increase  of  24  bushels  per  acre  from  150  lbs.  of  Peru¬ 
vian  guano.  The  less  increase  in  his  case,  is  probably 
due  to  the  drouth. 

The  ex|^>eriments  on  potatoes  on  the  State  Jarm  of 
Massachusetts,  last  year,  resulted  as  follows  r 

Barn-yard  manure, .  S6,l  bu.  iier  acre. 

Mapes’ superphosphate,  . . .  S4|  ‘‘ 

De  Burg’s  do  .  771  “ 

Guano, .  92^  *• 

Twelve  dollars’  worth  of  manure  was  used  in  each 
case.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  yield  of  the  land 
without  manure  was  not  ascertained.  The  crop,  owing 
to  the  drouth,  was  small.  The  guanoed  acre  yields  the 
best,  though  it  is  well  known  that  dry  weatlier  is  more 
hurtful  to  the  action  of  guano  than  to  that  of  super¬ 
phosphate.  In  another  case  oa  this  farm,  on  land  that 
had  not  been  manured  for  four  years,  having  been  mown 
three  years,  and  the  last  year  cultivated  with  coi-n  cut 
for  fodder,  '■  400  lb.s.  of  guano  gave  189J  bushels  of  su¬ 
perior  potatoes  per  acre.” 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  effects  of  good  Peru¬ 
vian  guano  on  potatoes,  we  feel  great  confidence  in  le- 
coramending  it  irs  a  profitable  fertilizer  for  this  crop. 
We  would  sow  from  300  to  400  lbs.  per  acre  bro,ide:ist, 
and  thorovigly  incorporate  it  with  the  soil  before  plant¬ 
ing  the  potatoes.  A  somewhat  better  effect  would  bo 
obtained  by  applying  the  guano  in  the  hill,  covei  ing  it 
with  two  inches  or  so  of  soil,  and  planting  the  potato  on 
the  top  of  it.  Unless  great  care  is  used,  however,  I  h.'re 
is  danger  of  the  plant  being  injured  by  coming  in  '.-on- 
tact  with  the  guano.  It  should  be  scatteic-:!  (rrer  at 
least  a  square  foot.  ♦ 

Culture  of  t!  e  Potato. 

We  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  John  R.  Chapman 
of  Madison  county,  with  an  article  which  he  wrote  two 
or  three  years  since,  on  “  the  planting,  cultivating,  dig¬ 
ging  and  cellaring  of  potatoes.”  It  is  all  good,  and 
■we  should  be  glad  to  give  it  at  length  did  our  limits 
permit.  We  give  below  what  he  says  upon  the  soil, 
the  seed,  and  planting,  and  shall  hereafter  copy  what 
he  says  upon  cultivation,  harvesting,  &c. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  an.xious  to  live  and 
learn,  I  will  now  detail  my  system  of  planting,  culti¬ 
vating,  and  preserving  the  potato.  Tliey  can  ailo|it 
my  ideas  and  method,  or  not,  as  seems  to  them  be.st, 
but  one  fact  is  certain,  that  if  the  seasons  turn  out  or¬ 
dinarily  wet,  it  will  be  useless  to  plant  potatoes  in  the 
expectancy  of  a  sound  crop,  unless  strict  attention  be 
paid  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  time  of  plant¬ 
ing,  quality  of  seed  and  mode  of  cultivation,  time  of 
digging,  and  method  of  preserving  during  winter. 

1.  Preparation  of  Soil — The  best  soil,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  growth  of  sound  potatoes,  under  ail 
seasons,  is  a  sandy  loam,  resting  upon  a  porous  subsoil, 
with  the  surface  flac  and  sloping  just  enough  to  carry 
away  the  water  proceeding  from  a  heavy  fall  of  rain. 
But  as  every  farm  will  not  give  us  this  peculiar  soil 
and  situation,  we  must  maho  the  best  u.so  of  what  wo 
have,  keeping  in  view  one  fact,  however,  that  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  plant  potatoes  in  low  wet  ground,  for  they  will 
surely  rot.  The  best  plan  is  for  a  farmer  to  set  apart 
four  acres  of  his  highest,  dryest,  and  strongest  land, 
and  plant  one  half  of  it  the  first  year  with  coni,  taking 
caro  to  plow  under  a  heavy  coat  of  cow  dung  ;  the  re¬ 
maining  half  he  can  sow  with  any  grain  that  will  give 
a  lair  crop  If  the  soil  have  been  run  hard  prevvou-jly, 
let  a  top-dressing  of  twenty  bii.^helsof  lime  to  the  acre 


bo  applied.  The  year  after  let  hfm  plant  with  pota¬ 
toes  the  half  that  was  eorn,  and  let  the  half  that  was 
grass  be  planted  with  corn,  and  manured  if  nece.=sary. 
When  plowed  for  potatoes,  the  lands  ought  not  to  be 
more  than  seven  paces  wide,  and'  plowed  eight  inches 
deep,  and  after  planting,  the  dead  furrows  ought  to  be 
plowed  out  lieaui  deep.  By  thus  taking  an  alternate 
crop  of  cern.  potatoes,  and  grain,,  and  manuring  for 
the  corn,  only,  he  will  keep  one  half  this  patch  of  land 
in  most  .'‘iiitabls  condition  for  raising  .sound  potatoes. 
This  system  will  require  the  land  to  be  manared  every 
five  years,  enough  if  a  good  heavy  eoat  be  plowed  un¬ 
der. 

2.  TrME  or  Planting. —The  best  time  for  planting, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  fall  of  the  year — say  the  last 
week  of  September  in  Central  New-Yorfc,. — but  as  fall 
planting,  in  this  country  is  impracticable,  on  a  general 
scale,  unless  other  crops  be  neglected,  the  best  time 
for  planting  is  as  soon  ns  the  land  eon  be  fitted  in  the 
spring.  Late  planting  is  a  serious  error,  for  it  is  much 
more  natural  for  seed  potatoes  to  be  in  the  ground  than 
sprouting  in  the  cellar,  or  wilting  on  a  barn  floor.  And 
it  is  a  fact,  that  the  potato  tops,  whether  planted  in 
April  or  June,  generally  show  .symptons  of  disease  in 
the  last  week  of  August,  after  which  event  the  young 
tubers  discontinue  growing.  Therefore  those  potatoes 
which  are  planted  the  earliest  will  have  the  longest 
time  to  grow,  and  consequently  produce  the  largest  tu¬ 
bers,  and  the  heaviest  crop.  In  times,  before  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  rot,  the  potatoes  were  generally  plant¬ 
ed  in  June,  and  the  tops  continued  green  and  gjowing 
till  nipped  by  the  October  frosts,  thus  allowing  full 
four  months  for  the  growth  of  the  plant ;  but,  ns  things 
now  stand,  if  we  wish  the  same  time  of  growth,  we 
must  plant  as  early  as  possible.  The  soundest  and 
highest  colored  potatoes  I  have  ever  grown,  were  self- 
planted  in  the  fall,  or  what  we  term  “  volunteers,” 
and  this  is  a  great  fact  in  favor  of  fall  planting. 

3.  CuALJTY  OF  Seed — Some  of  the  choicest  kinds 
of  potatoes  at  the  present  time  are  mwe  inclined  to  rot 
than  some  of  the  meanest  and  coarsest.  Unless  much 
attention  be  paid  to  cultivation,  these  choice  kinds  will 
soon  become  extinct,  for  a  farmer  who  plants  for  a  ernp 
will  soon  only  plant  those  kinds  which  will  produce 
sound.  I  would  advise  the  farmer  to  plant  from  those 
kinds  which  appear  to  stand  the  rot  the  best  in  his  own 
immediate  neighborhood,  and  not  be  captivated  with 
tbo  ideal  reports  of  qualities  of  potatoes  grown  some 
100  miles  away.  After  determining  to  plant  the  sound¬ 
est  kinds  of  potatoes,  let  him  select  whole  sets  of  a 
medium  size, — a  common  hen’s  egg  being  a  proper 
gauge.  The  smallest  and  the  largest,  although  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  well,  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  as  de¬ 
sirable  as  even  moderate  si'zed  seed.  But  under  all 
and  every  circunist.vnce,  avoid  planting  cut  sets,  eyes 
and  peelings.  The  fact  that  sound  crops  have  been  and 
are  now  produced  from  cut  sets,  is  no  more  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  their  favor,  than  a  previous  sound  constitution, 
or  a  week’s  hopeful  recnery,  is  any  sign  of  a  periiia- 
neut  cure  of  a  consumptive  jjatient.  In  Central  Itcw- 
York  the  “  pale  rods  ”  and  early  “  pink  eye,”  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  least  liable  to  rot,  and  the  cunimon  “  pink 
eye,”  “  Philadelphias,”  and  ’‘Carter’s”  the  most  lia¬ 
ble.  For  a  general  crop  T  would  recommend  the  “  pale 
reds,”  for  early  use  the  “early  pink  eye.”' 

Sweet  Potatoes. — A  subscriber  at  CoUiiabia,  Ar- 
kan.sas,  writes  us  as  follows — ‘•‘The  best  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  variety  to  cultivate  here  in  this  region  (33“^ 
20  )  we  find  to  be  tho  Large  Red  SpanisJi" 

Profits  or  Okcharws. — A  distinguished  agricul¬ 
turist,  who  has  1000  apple  trees,  and  intends  to.  set  out 
as  uinuy  i&'we,  says  that  if  apples  will  soil  at  25  cents 
per  bushel,  they  are  his  most  profitable  crop — ami  if 
they  will  not  sell,  they  are  the  cheapest  food  lie  caa 
rai.-e  for  all  kinds  of  aniniais. 
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Plan  of  a  Barn. 

From' iiii.oiries  in  yoor  |>ii(ier,  as  «<3U  as  rKdii 
pcrsdual  <il>sei  viitinn,  1  am  Piitisfi«<l  Hint  the  far 
ttic's  generally  suffer  iniieh  tncoiivenieiioe  from 
th«  want  of  fu’djrerly  frlaiKied  haras  ii«il  stables 
The  aocampafiying  filan  I  take  the  liberty  to 
submit  to  yoti,  as  economical  and  convetiiciit 
The  plan  4s  lud  lutistic-ally  drawn,  but  I  gue-s 
can  be  understood.  B  B.  Pillsbiirgh  Pa. 

Ba«&n\ent  Plan  sf  a  Bank  Bam 

Whole  .siae,  40  ft.  by  05  ft. 

A.  and  B  Horse  .stall.o,  5  by  6  ft.  witli  (roughs 
and  open  bo-t  luaiigcrs — fioor  slighliy  incliii<'il 
and  paved. 

B.  Open  stalls  for  transient  hou'^es. 

C.  Large  entrance  to  feeding  floor. 

D  Cow  stalls,  4  by  4,  witti  tloor  incrniing  to 
the  trench — which  catches  ail  dropings  ami 
the  liquid  maniiie 

E.  (Jrain  bo.xes,  a  by  ,5,  to  which  grain  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  cloth  .spout  from  the  threshing  tio'  r 
above. 

F.  Steam  tank — wooden,  with  a  tight  Ud,  fed 
with  steam  through  a  pipe  from  a  boiler  with¬ 
out,  and  with  cut  feed  through  a  cloth  or 
wooden  coriductor  from  the  floor  above. 

Q.  The  feeding  floor— elevated  about  14  inches 
above  the  stable  floor,  tightly  planked,  and 
supplied  with  hay,  &c.  from  the  mows  above. 

The  doors  and  windows  are  numerous,  for 
abundant  light  and  ventilation;  and  the  win¬ 
dows  should  be  closed  with  glazed  sash  in  the 
winter  season.  The  horse  stalls  should  be  board¬ 
ed  only  a  part  of  the  way  up,  and  each  upright 
supplied  with  stout  pins  for  harness,  <S;c.  The 
cattle  fastenings  should  be  the  upright  stakes 
and  clasps. 


Great  Crop  of  Corn. 

Editors  of  the  Coitntry  GENTLEM.^^• — I  send 
you  a  statement  of  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Geo.  Fowler’s 
crop  of  iciced  corn.  The  corn  was  sowed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  feeding  his  cows ;  but  owing  to  the  rapid  growth, 
and  partly  for  an  experiment,  he  let  it  ripen.  He 
says — “  the  ground  eon.sisted  of  two  acres — had  been 
13  years  in  meadow — underdrained.  I  covered  it  with 
coarse  bam-j'ard  manure,  twenty  ox  cart  loads  to  the 
acre.  Plowed  very  deep  the  8th  day  of  June  1854 — 
then  put  25  loiids  (of  30  bushels)  of  green  manure,  or 
that  which  was  made  from  cows  the  past  winter — 
spread  it  evenly  over  the  surface — then  harrowed  it 
well  both  ways.  Next  I  took  a  two  horse  cultivator 
and  worked  the  ground  until  no  manure  was  disoerna- 
ble.  My  seed  was  yellow  corn,  soaked  in  warm  cop¬ 
peras  water  48  hours.  I  then  dried  it  by  roling  it  in 
plaster,  leaving  it  48  hours — until  I  was  ready  for  sow¬ 
ing,  which  was  the  12th  day  of  June,  when  the  seed 
was  much  sfirouted.  I  sowed  it  with  a  machine ;  the 
rows  were  313  inches  apart,  and  the  seed  dropped  in 
drills  two  and  a  half  inches  distant.  It  w.as  up  in  4 
daysL  It  continued  to  grow  rapidly.  I  run  the  culti¬ 
vator  twice  in  each  row,  and  hoed  it  once.  I  had  on 
the  two  acres,  five  hundred  shocks;  each  shook  ave¬ 
raged  one  bushel  of  ears  ;  and  the  stalks  weighed  af¬ 


ter  being  husked,  forty  pounds.  The  com  is  worth  87J 
cents  per  bushel — the  ears  short  but  very  sound.  The 
stalks  worth  12  cents  a  shock.” 

To  some  this  may  appear  as  rather  a  “corn’d  story,” 
but  the  facte  can  be  substantiated.  Respectfully  yours, 
Storks  Barrows.  South  Trenton,  Oneida  Co.,  N. 

Raising  Calves. 


Friend  Tucker — Some  inquiries  being  made  as  to 
raising  calves,  I  give  you  my  experience.  I  let  them 
suck  until  they  are  two  months  old — halter-break  them 
when  one  week  old,  and  let  them  have  as  much  milk 
as  they  will  take  twice  a  day  until  they  are  about  four 
weeks  old;  then  begin  to  wean  them  off  by  first  milk¬ 
ing  one  teat,  and  at  the  end  of  one  week  milking  two 
teats,  and  so  on  until  at  last  I  give  them  but  one  teat 
once  a  day.  As  soon  as  I  begin  to  wean  thepi  off,  I 
eommenee  feeding  a  few  slices  of  carrots  or  some  other 
vegetable,  and  induce  them  to  lick  a  little  corn  meal, 
increasing  the  quantity  as  I  deprive  them  of  the  milk. 
They  will  need  the  green  vegetable,  no  longer,  after 
they  can  procure  grass.  I  always  provide  them  wBh 
a  small  wisp  of  bay  as  long  as  I  keep  them  up.  To 
succeed  well,  and  raise  a  fine  animal,  they  should  have 
from  half,  to  a  pint,  of  meal  once  a  day,  until  they  are 
turned  out  to  grass  at  one  year  old.  They  should  also 
be  carded  once  a  day  at  least,  during  the  time  of  sta¬ 
bling.  G.  W.  Durant.  Eensselaerville. 
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your  paper,  you  ask  for  ioformation  as  to  a  gooiV  ma 
thoj^  of  making  field  rollers.  I  bad  suppoffd  that 
farmers  in  your  section  of  the  country,  would,  <'ia  t'oi.s, 
bare  had  in  general  use  the  tufjst  impi'oyed  kir  t. 

I  enclose  you  a  rough  pene-il  sketch  of  the- plan  i  f 
one  I  had  made  to  order  last  fall,  by  Mr.  Lowea  of 
Montgomery,  Hamilton  county,  0.,  who  makes  them 
only  to  order  I  beliere — priee  $25. 

I  think  the  plan  a  very  good  one,  bat  having  as  yet 
but  little  experience  in  field  rollers,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  its  comparative  merits. 
The  advantage  of  having  double  rollers  is,,  that  in 
turning,  the  two,  by  their  forward  or  backward  move¬ 
ments,  accommodate  each  other,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  scraping  that  a  single  roller  must  produce. 

I  have  often  thought  that  fur  pulverizing  hard  ckx.!- 
dy  soils,  a  roller  or  crusher  made  on  the  above  plan, 
with  the  addition  of  strong  wooden  pins  of  proper 
length,  inserted  into  the  .surface  of  the  cylinders,  would 
be  very  efficient  and  u.seful,  after  operating  with  which 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  roller,  or  perhaps  the  harrow 
and  then  the  roller,  would  leave  the  soil  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  W.  C.  PiNKHAM.  Loveland,  VleTmont  Co,  O. 

EXPLANATION. 

A.  A.  A.  A.  Oblong  fvatne,  made  of  4  inch  stuff. 

B.  B.  B.  An  iron  rod,  made  fast  in  the  end  piieoes  of 
the  frame,  and  passing  through  the  rollers,  serving 
the  purpose  of  an  axletrco  on  which  the  rollers  turn. 

The  rollers  are  made  of  oak,  the  heads  being  one  inch 
plank  doubled,  on  which  are  nailed  staves  of  three 
inches  in  width  and  two  inche,s  thick. 

Size  of  each  roller,  4  feet  long  and  3  foot  diameter.  Tn 
the  beads  of  each  roller  are  inserted  cast  iron  bo.xe.s 
in  which  the  iron  rod  or  axletroe  plays 
C  C.  An  iron  bar,  about  A  or  -J  of  an  inch  thick,  pass¬ 
ing  between  the  two  inner  ends  of  (he  rollers,  with 
a  bole  in  it.  through  which  the  axletree  pa.sses,  and 
twisted  near  the  er>d.s  so  that  if  may  be  bolted  to  the 
frame  flatwise,  on  the  upper  side  of  (he  frame  in 
front,  and  on  the  under  side  of  the  rear  frame — the 
edge  between  the  lollers  porpendienrar. 

D.  L).  iron  bars.  In  the  end  piece  of  the  main  frame. 


are  rnsertod  two  posts,  with  a  cross  piece  5  or  5  inches 
from  tbefr  tops,  on  which  to- place  .a  board  orTriaiik, 
which  may  nn.swer  as  a  seat  for  the  driver,. or  on 
which- may  be  placed  additiomil  weights  if  reqoned 
These  are  not  represented  in  the  pjine-ipsvf  figure, 
but  are  shsyrvB  in  the  “end  view,” 

Cn-lSitre  of  Millet. 


Mzsss's.  Edjtor^ — In  your  Cbvntr'^  GenUement, 
you  ask  for  information  in  regard  to  iniHet.  During 
thepust  winter,  I  wished  to-know  something  more  about 
the  crop,  .and  addTessed  letters^  to  .several-  imlividuals 
in  relation  thereto.  I  send  you  enclosed,  two  letters  on 
the  subject— one  from  A.  Y.  Moose.  Esq,,  the  Presh 
dent  of  our  Stale  Ag.  Society,  and  the  other  from  S.  M. 
Babtlett,  Esq.,  one  oP  the  Executive  ©biBinittee,  both 
superior  farmers.  I  seivd  you  these  letters- as  they  are, 
considering  them  valuable,  and  because  I  have  not 
time  to  re-write  them.  J.  W.  DtcKmsoN.  lliltadadi, 
Mich.,  March  25,  IQ65. 

Sekookraft,  F.h.  3,  T855. 

J.  Tf.  Dickinson,  Es<i — I  received  yours  of  the 
29th  »U.  yesterday,  and  am  happy  to- give  yew  all  the 
information  1  can  in  relation  to  the  millet  crop.  It  has, 
indeed,  bees  a  favorite  ei-op  with  me,  for  the  la.st  five 
or  sis  years.  This  year,  I  have  less  of  it  t-han  uwml 
and  ftiii  very  sorry  for  it.  There  is  i»o  kind  of  liny 
that  my  stock,  of  all  kinds,  prefer  to  millet,  and  if  the 
hand  is  rich,  and  it  is  well  put  in,  and  good  seed,  it  pro¬ 
duces  well.  1  have  had  as  much  as  four  tons  to  the 
acre.  After  it  is  taken  off  in  the  fall,  the  Tarid  is  in 
good  order  for  wheat,  by  being  once  well  plowed,  not 
yielding  quite  so  heavy  a  crop  as  a  sumaver  fallow, 
bnt  quite  good, 

I  will  now  give  yon  my  process.  I  plow  early  in  the 
spring,  at  the  time  that  I  plow  for  oats  or  coin — har¬ 
row  once — then  after  oats  are  sowed,  eorn  planted,  and 
other  work  done  up,  say  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  i 
June,  plow  the  ground  again,  barrow  well,  and  sow  i 

about  12  quarts  seed  per  acre  ;  harrow  well  again,  and  , 

it  should  be  rolled,  in  order  to  make  a  smiaith  surface-  j 
for  mowing.  It  c©m.e.s  up  slow  and  fine,  but  grows  ve¬ 
ry  rapidly  in  hot  weather,  say  July  and  Augmst.  It  is 
fit  to  cut  in  September,  when  the  seed  is  out  of  the  ■ 
milk,  or  pretty  solid  It  does  not  hurt  by  .standing, 
even  tilt  frost  comes,  e.xcept  that  it  loses  .seed  Some 
folks  cradle  and  bind  it  in  sheaves,  but  I  prefer  to  mow 
it,  and  put  it  in  dick  green  ;  let  it  cure  in  eoek  ;  it  m.ay 
want  airing,  but  put  it  in  cock  ngnisi  to  undergo  the 
curing  process.  If  it  should  rain  and  get  wet,  open  the 
cocks  till  dry,  and  put  it  «p  again.  It  is  a  very  rich 
nutvitious  feed,  in  consequenee  ot  the  abundance  of 
seed,  which  all  kinds  of  .stock  are  fond  of. 

I  am  feeding,  this  winter,  some  drilled  coir,  which 
I  like  very  much.  I  drill  it  in  rows  3  feet  .afiai  t,  and 
6  or  8  stalks  to  the  foot.  Cut  it  up,  and  put  i*  in  good 
shock  when  ripe,  and  let  it  stand  till  winter  when 
rvnnted  for  feed.  It  keeps  better  that  way  thar.  any  . 
other,  and  is  mueh  less  trouble.  A.  Y.  Moose. 


Lasulle,  Feb.  1,  1855. 

Dear  Sir- -I  take  pleasure  iu  answering  your  ia- 
quirie.s  concerning  millet. 

1.  As  a  green  crop  for  soiling,  it  is  scarcely  equal  to 
corn  ;  Imt  still  it  is  good. 

2  For  hay  Jcuk  when  seed  is  half  ripeiicdj,  it  is  sn- 
perior  to  any  crop  I  h.-ivo  ever  tried.  May  be  made, 
on  rich  land,  to  yield  from  4  to  6  toiis  per  acre — e.xccl- 
lent,  when  well  cared,  for  horses  j  they  are  partieiila  i-- 
ly  fond  of  it.  Cattle  prefer  it  to  best  limotby  o-r  clo¬ 
ver.  It  should  be  carefully  cured,  being,  froMj  the  ex¬ 
treme  sacctilense  of  the  stalk,  very  liable  to  mixuld  iu 
the  mow.  It  should  he  cocked  as  sixm  as  fiirly  wilted, 
(to  prevent  waste.)  and  allowed  to  stand  at  least  lour 
days  ;  then  open  it  a  few  hours  to  tbesun_  before  draw- 
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ing.  Tho  first  sweat  is  thus  disposed  cyf,  and  there  is  | 
but  little  danger  of  injury  from  rain,  when  put  up  I 
green,  as  it  packs  closely. 

3.  The  averaged  quantity  of  seed  I  think  should  be 
12  quarts  to  the  acre.  The  ncher  the  soil,  the  more 
seed  when  grown  for  haj'.  If  sown  thin  on  such  land, 
it  grows  too  rank  and  coarse.  I  have  not  tried  it  on 
poor  land,  or  even  light  land,  but  ana  told  it  does  well 
on  such  soils.  I  should  prefer  a  good  corn  stubble,  po¬ 
tato,  or  other  well  tilled  land. 

The  millet  shelled  fnttn  a  crop  cut  for  bay,  is  not  fit 
for  seed — a  portion  of  your  field  should  be  fully  ripened 
for  this  purpose.  I  can  furnish  all  the  seed  you  want. 

I  introduced  this  crop  here.  1  am  greatly  pleased  with 
it.  If  cut  for  hay,  the  mowing  machine  does  it  finely 
— for  seed,  use  the  cradle. 

I  have  been  feeding  my  entire  stock  on  this  kind  of 
hay  for  the  last  foi  toight,  and  all  seem  satisfied,  even 
the  calves.  L.  M.  Bartlett. 

Top  Onions, 

Mesoss.  Editous — I  have  several  letters  from  your 
state  within  a  few  days  inquiring  about  top  onions. 
And  to  save  work  and  letter  postage  to  write  to  all,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  do  it  at  once  through  your  paper. 

1.  The  top  onion  seed  has  the  shape  of  an  onion.  Its 
bigness  is  from  that  of  a  kernel  of  corn  to  a  dove’s 
egg.  The  same  onion  may  be  set  out  for  seed  year  af¬ 
ter  year.  But  if  you  wish  to  raise  a  large  good  onion 
to  use  or  sell,  plant  the  seed. 

2.  Sow  the  seed  as  early  as  you  can  work  the  ground 
They  will  have  ample  tinie  to  grow,  planted  in  July; 
but  like  leeks  they  grow  best  in  April.  No  matter  how 
much  snow  falls  on  them  or  if  the  ground  should  freeze, 
it  only  seems,  afterwards,  to  hasten  their  growth. 

3.  Plow  your  ground,  put  on  the  top,  well  rotted  ma¬ 
nure,  sow  on  ashes,  harrow  or  rake  thoroughly,  row  it 
out  about  8  inches  apart,  place  your  seed  from  two  to 
four  inches  apart  on  the  row,  cover  the  seed  a  little  out 
of  sight,  so  that  perhaps  the  first  .shower  will  bring 
many  of  the  seeds  a  little  in  sight,  tramp  on  the  bed 
as  much  as  you  please  while  you  are  making  and  sow¬ 
ing,  especially  on  the  row  after  the  seeds  are  sown. 

4.  After  planting  the  seed,  sow  on  common  salt, 
which  you  can  find  in  old  fish  barrels  in  the  stores. 
When  your  onions  are  well  up  and  growing  it  is  well 
often  to  take  ashes  and  plaster,  and  while  it  rains,  or  a 
little  after  a  shower,  throw  it  up  into  the  air  and  let  it 
fall  in  fine  dust.  A  little  will  do. 

5.  Never  hoe  deep  lest  you  should  disturb  the  roots 
as  they  are  very  near  the  top  of  the  ground. 

6  Gather  them  as  soon  ns  the  top  is  fairly  wilted 
If  you  do  not  they  will  start  to  grow  again  and  burst. 
Some  tell  u.s  this  kind  of  onions  are  tough  and  strong. 
But  it  should  be  known  that  the  reason  of  that  is,  that 
they  are  left  in  the  ground  after  they  are  ripe.  Gar¬ 
deners  who  have  known  them  for  20  years  write  for 
seed  and  tell  me  they  prefer  this  variety  because  they 
are  eicee/,  lender  and  juicy. 

7.  When  ripe  gather  and  keep  them,  both  onion.s 
and  seed,  in  a  dry  place.  Never  leave  them  on  the 
damp  cellar  bottom.  If  you  have  planted  them  in 
season  and  as  I  direct,  you  may  raise  from  COO  to  1000 
bushels  per  acre.  I  often  have  them  over  a  foot  round. 


8.  The  three  great  adv.antages  over  other  varieties 
are  these.  The  top  onions  are  earlier,  so  that  you  can 
supply  the  market  before  other  people  have  them 
grown.  Another  is,  that  you  can  hoe  14  times  as  ma^ 
ny  in  a  day  as  you  can  of  those  from  the  black  seed. 
At  the  first  hoeing  you  have  no  weeds-;  besides  the 
blade  [onoj  or  spear  is  large  and  you  can  see  the  row. 
And  the  other  reason  is,  that  you  will  never  be  trou¬ 
bled  with  maggots.  S.  Morgan.  Bristol,  Vt. 

Why  Plaster  is  not  Always  Beneficial. 

I  understand  plaster  to  l>e  a  sulphate  of  lime,  i.  e. 
the  base  is  lime  united  chemically  with  sulphuric  acid. 
My  theory  is  that  when  plaster  does  no  good,  the  soil 
has  already  its  quantum  of  something  analagous  to 
sulphuric  acid.  For  in.stance,  on  the  sand  lands  about 
Dunning  Street,  in  this  {Saratoga)  county,  formerly 
plaster  was  the  making  of  the  farmers.  It  would  then 
make  every  thing  grow,  and  they  have  been  wonder¬ 
ing  for  a  year  or  two  back,  why  plaster  did  not  make 
clover  grow  as  it  used  to.  Their  fields  are  covered 
with  sorrel,  the  plaster  has  furnished  the  soil  with  an 
excess  of  acid,  and  sorrel  grows  better  than  any  thing 
e'.«e.  Now  the  remedy  I  believe  to  be  lime,  which 
will  unite  with  and  neutralize  this  excess  of  acid,  and 
afford  the  same  fertilizing  power  as  plaster  formerly 
did,  at  much  less  expense.  The  farmers  have  only  to 
procure  common  stone  lime  from  the  nearest  kilns,  or 
air  slaked  will  do.  On  light  soils,  let  the  lime  be  slak¬ 
ed  before  applying,  but  on  cold  clayey  soils,  it  may  be 
beneficial  to  apply  in  the  stone,  and  let  it  heat  up  the 
soil.  It  will  loosen  a  heavy  and  lighten  a  sandy  soil, 
and  where  it  does  not  already  naturally  abound,  is  a 
necessary  addition,  especially  if  you  want  to  raise 
wheat.  It  will  stimulate  all  the  crude  organic  ele¬ 
ments  to  action;  but  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
when  you  have  put  this  stimulant  into  light  soils,  con¬ 
taining  but  little  nutriment  for  plants,  you  must  not 
expect  its  good  effects  to  continue  unless  you  feed  your 
soil  with  manure,  or  muck,  or  leaves,  or  something 
else ;  no  more  than  you  would  expect  a  hungry  man 
to  keep  on  working  without  food.  But  draw  on  your 
chip  dung,  muck,  leaves  or  other  stuff,  and  your  lime 
will  continue  to  keep  it  at  work  to  the  best  advantage, 
for  years.  Putting  on  the  lime  gives  the  appetite  and 
strong  digestive  powers.  It  will  eat  anything,  but 
cannot  work  on  with  nothing  long.  Your  hungry  man 
will  soon  be  worked  out,  without  food;  but  don’t,  give 
him  the  appetite  ,and  good  digestion,  and  work  him 
hard  and  then  refuse  to  feed  him.  If  any  body  has  a 
better  theory  let  us  have  it.  H.  Van  Ostkand.  Rock 
City  MUls,  N.  Y.  — * — 

Peruvian  Guano,  rs.  SupEnpuoepHATE  or  Lime 
FOR  Oats. — The  Southern  Planter  gives  the  results  of 
some  experiments  with  oats.  200  lbs  superphosphate 
gave  704  lbs.  of  oats  200  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano  pro¬ 
duced  1 556  lbs.  At  35  lbs.  per  bushel  this  would  be,with 
superphosphate  20  bushels  t  with  guano  44  bushels  per 
acre.  We  are  sorry  the  yield,  without  any  manure, 
is  not  given. 
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Poultry  House. 

A  correspondent  of  the  People's  Journal,  furnishes 
the  following  plan  of  a  Poultry  House  : 

,  Fig.  1,  is  the  exterior,  fig.  2  the  ground  plan  ;  a  is 
the  feeding  room,  b,  b,  b,  the  nests,  c  the  passage  to 
the  roosting-pliice,  which  is  up  in  the  loft  above,  J"  the 
feed  box,  the  top  of  which  is  hung  with  hinges,  and 
holes  cut  in  the  top,  which  enables  the  fowls  to  feed  at 
leisure  and  not  to  waste  their  feed  ;  the  box  or  trough 
can  be  filled  up,  which  will  last  them  several  days ;  e, 


An  Honest  Word  about  CliUtagonga. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  answer  to  the  queries  of  J. 
W.,  allow  me  to  give  my  experience  in  the  matter 
May,  1853,  saw  me  the  proud  po.«sessor  of  two  coops  of 
Grey  Chittagongs,  just  arrived  trom  the  land  of  wood¬ 
en  nutmegs,  from  celebrated  dealers  whose  names  are 
not  unknown  to  the  columns  of  the  Cultivator.  One 
coop,  I  was  assured,  were  sent  at  a  rate  below  the  mar¬ 
ket  price,  and  was  politely  requested  to  make  up  the 
balance  by  wa.}^  of  a  “  puff”  in  some  agricultural  pa¬ 
per.  My  pleasure  was  enhaneed,  on  waking  the  next 
morning,  to  hear  tho  two  cocks  crow  a  race,  making  a 
noise  somewhere  between  tho  braying  of  a  jackass  and 
the  bellowing  of  a  mad  bull,  and  rivaling  the  cackling 
of  the  geese  that  foretold  the  downfall  of  Koine.  The 
hens  will  lay  about  thirteen  eggs  to  a  litter,  and  then 
they  are  bound  to  set,  right  or  wrong.  The  weights 
given  by  J.  W.  are  fair  weights  for  this  breed.  From 
four  to  ten  weeks  old,  the  chicks  are  mostly  destitute 
of  down  or  feathers,  looking  as  if  prepared  for  the  pot, 
and  a  cold  rain  makes  sad  havoc  among  them.  The 
first  six  months  they  run  to  legs  and  bones,  are  very 
poor  and  blue,  with  so  tender  a  skin  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  dress  them  fit  for  market.  In  fact,  their 
long,  bony  legs,  gaunt,  blue  bodies,  and  torn  hides, 
make  a  sorry  show.  Thej'  are  voracious  eaters,  one 
requiring  as  much  as  two  common  fowls,  and  being  es¬ 
sentially  a  lazy  animal,  and  opposed  to  the  locomotive 
tendencies  of  the  age,  are  good  for  nothing  to  hunt 
their  own  fodder.  But  when  winter 

-bolds  ibe  sun 


A  prisoner  in  llie  yel  mulawniug  easl, 
yboi  l  'niiig  bis  journey  lieuveen  morn  and  noon, 
Anil  Imrryiiig  biin,  linpaliem  ol’  bis  stay, 

Down  Ui  tbe  rosy  wesl"— 


the  passage  by  which  the  eggs  can  be  removed  from 
the  nests  without  disturbing  the  fowls  ;  each  nest  is  to 
have  a  small  sliding  door  into  the  passage-way,  by’ 
which  means  you  can  readily  get  at  tbe  nests.  A  house 
of  this  description  8  feet  wide,  by  12  feet  long  and  8 
feet  high,  will  accommodate  from  50  to  60  fowls. 

The  best  situation  for  a  house  of  this  kind,  says  the 
Journal,  would  be  in  a  bank  fronting  south,  and  by 
this  means  you  can  have  fresh  ogg.s  all  through  the 
winter,  for  if  fowls  are  well  sheltered  from  the  cold  and 
storms,  and  well  fed,  they  will  continue  laying  all  the 
winter ;  the  floor  of  the  feeding  room  should  be  kept 
covered  with  sand,  pounded  oyster  slielbs,  and  lime  ; 
you  may  also  have  a  yard  in  front,  with  a  high  picket 
fence  around  it,  by  which  means  you  eitn  shut  up  your 
fowls  at  pleasure. 


Best  Fowls— l..arge  Eggs. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  raised  within  the  past 
few  years,  almost  all  the  large  varieties  of  fowls ;  but 
I  have  found  none  that  suit  me  as  well  as  the  cross 
with  the  Jersey  Blue  and  Shanghai.  I  think  they  are 
unsurpassed  by  any,  either  for  laying,  setting,  brood¬ 
ing,  or  table  use.  Some  of  my  last  spring  pullets  weigh 
from  7  to  9i  lbs.  If  any  readers  of  the  Country 
Gentleman  have  tried  the  above  cross,  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  them. 

Hold  on  Madagascar,  and  let  Ohio  speak — I  have 
two  specimen  Shanghai  and  Jersey  Blue  eggs  The 
measurements  -  of  the  one,  by  6|  inches — of  the 
other,  8  by  6i  inches.  H,  S.  Greenfield,  0. 


Then,  on  account  of  their  thin  covering  of  feath¬ 
ers,  and  long,  fleshy  toes,  will  they  suffer  and  their 
owner  lose  most  severely.  Toes  freeze  and  come  off 
leaving  a  leg  and  stump  of  a  foot  which  resembles 
Powhattaii’s  war  club  as  seen  in  Barnum’s  museum- 
Being  a  tropical  bird,  perhaps  tliey  are  not  fully  accli¬ 
mated,  or  do  not  find  their  pmper  fond  here  ;  be  that 
as  it  may,  it  has  been  observed  that  they  thrive  here 
best  during  the  prevalence  of  a  certain  kind  of  bug  not 
mentioned  by  naturalists.  Vermonter. 

Treatment  of  Koup. 

Roup  is  the  most  ob.stinate  disease  we  have  to  eonfend 
with.  It  in  most  cases  attacks  fowls  from  October  to 
April.  The  first  symptoms  are  a  difliculty  in  breath¬ 
ing;  then  a  weeping  at  the  eyes,  together  with  a  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  head  ;  a  discharge  of  foetid  matter  from  the 
nostrils  ensues,  and  the  fowl  pines  away  and  dies,  un¬ 
less  taken  in  hand  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  very  oonta- 
geous.  Those  affected  with  it,  should  be  removed  to  a 
warm,  dry,  ventilated  room,  and  treated  as  follows: 
Squeeze  each  nostril  out  by  pressure  with  the  thumb 
down  towards  the  beak,  which  will  remove  all  the  dis¬ 
charge  ;  then  sponge  the  head  with  assafoetida  dis¬ 
solved  in  vinegar,  and  squeeze  a  drop  or  two  in  each 
nostril,  and  finish  by  tarring  or  well  greasing  their 
heads  from  above  the  nostrils  back  to  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  keep  them  tarred  until  relieved.  One  or 
two  applications  will  generally  suffice.  Finally,  it  is 
best  to  kill  the  fowl  if  it  does  not  recover  immediately. 
Jonathan  Ramsey.  Middletown,  Conn. 
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Alderney  Milk. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  communication  of  Mr. 
Prentice,  in  your  paper  of  1st  inst,,  has  led  me  to¬ 
day  to  weigh  the  product  of  163  lbs.  14  oz.  Alderney 
milk,  and  the  result  is  13  lbs.  14  ox.  butter,  or  1  lb.  of 
butter  for  Ilf  lbs.  milk.  This  is  a  fraction  more  than 
from  the  Ayrshires.  The  manager  of  my  dairy  had 
not  seen  Mr.  Prentice's  communication,  nor  did  he 
know  my  object  until  the  result  was  ascertained. 

During  the  cold  weather,  in  addition  to  hay,  my  cows 
are  fed  daily  with  from  1  to  3  quarts  of  bran  each,  in 
warm  water.  I  do  not  think  this  adds  to  the  weight  of 
the  milk,  but  it  probably  does  to  the  quantity,  and  it 
certainly  tends  to  keep  them  in  good  health. 

The  result  both  with  the  Alderneys  and  the  Ayr¬ 
shires,  is  more  favorable  than  I  had  supposed.  I  have 
always,  when  inquired  of,  replied  that  about  7  quarts 
of  milk  or  14  lbs.  in  weight,  would  produce  a  pound  of 
butter. 

I  send  a  specimen  of  the  butter  made  to  day  for  your 
inspection.  John  T.  Norton.  Farmington,  Conn., 
March  19,  1855. 

Mr.  Norton  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  the 
above,  as  also  for  the  box  of  beautiful  and  delicious 
butter  which  accompanied  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
product  is  a  trifle  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shires  heretofore  reported  by  Mr.  Prentice  ;  and  both 
statements  fully  substantiate  all  that  has  been  said  in 
relation  to  the  richness  of  milk  from  these  breeds  of 
cows.  — ♦ 

Food  for  Fwes  and  Lambs. 

I  would  inquire  of  you  through  the  Cultivator, 
what  I  shall  feed  to  sheep  to  make  them  give  milk.  I 
have  lost  a  numler  of  lamb.s  this  month.  My  sheep 
did  not  give  any  milk,  and  they  would  not  rear  the 
lambs.  I  have  fed  them  o.its  and  corn  through  the 
winter,  until  they  began  to  Lamb,  and  then  I  fed  them 
potatoes.  Now  can  you  tell  what  is  the  best  feed  to 
make  them  give  the  most  milk  7  If  you  can  you  will 
oblige  Wm.  E.  Wheeler.  Warren,  N.Y , March  26. 

When  sheep  have  been  well  w'intered  as  yours  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been,  we  have  rarely  found  any  trouble 
from  a  deficiency  of  milk.  The  severe  weather  of  the 
past  month  has  probably  had  much  to  do  with  your  dif¬ 
ficulties.  When  a  ewe  has  yeaned,  she  should  be  im¬ 
mediately  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  flock  for  a 
few  days,  and  she  will  then  seldom  or  never  disown  her 
lambs.  When  ewes  have  couples,  they  will  frequentl}' 
disown  one  of  the  lambs,  but  by  placing  them  in  a  pen 
by  themselves  and  holding  the  ewe  while  the  discarded 
lamb  sucks,  for  a  day  or  two,  she  will  take  to  it.  Good 
hay,  shorts,  cabbage,  mangel  wurzel  or  ruta  bagas,  as 
you  may  chance  to  have  them,  are  the  best  food  for 
ewes.  Unless  lambs  are  raised  for  the  butcher,  it  is 
best  not  to  have  them  come  till  there  is  a  good  bit  of 
grass  for  the  ewes.  We  have  never  found  any  roots  or 
grain  that  would  make  as  much  milk  as  good  grass. 
Rye  is  frequently  grown  in  England  as  a  green  food 
for  ewes  and  lambs  in  the  spring  ;  but  we  do  not  aji- 
prove  of  the  practice.  It  is  on  the  wane  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  on  account  of  its  exhausting  effect  on  the  soil. 


Cabbage,  in  our  experience,  is  better  than  ruta  bagas, 
mangels  or  beets,  for  ewes  and  lambs.  In  fact  wo 
know  of  nothing,  except  grass,  that  will  produce  so 
much  milk,  or  at  least  that  enables  the  ewes  to  support 
their  lambs  so  well.  Will  our  correspondents  give  us 
their  experience  in  regard  to  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Wheel¬ 
er. 

Diseases  of  Cattle. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  suppose  that  information  res¬ 
pecting  disease  in  domestic  animals,  extending  to  the 
cause,  prevention  and  cure,  is  not  inappropriate  to  the 
design  of  your  paper.  I  have  a  cow  whose  stale  has 
for  some  time  p.ast  exhibited  more  or  less  of  a  bloody 
appearance,  the  disease  seeming  to  increase  in  severity, 
and  will  I  apprehend,  if  not  removed,  eventually  cause 
her  death.  She  is  evidently  declining  in  flesh,  and  her 
milk  has  nearly  dried  up.  I  have  never  had  or  seen  a 
case  like  it.  Can  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents 
direct  to  some  simple  and  sure  remedy  7 

I  would  further  inquire,  do  you  know  of  any  really 
good  book  that  treats  of  the  diseases  of  stock — plain, 
simple  and  cheap,  and  at  the  same  time  clear,  compre¬ 
hensive  and  efficient?  Every  owner  of  stock  needs 
such  a  book,  if  the  thing  exists,  and  you  will  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  our  thanks  if  you  will  inform  us  what  it  is,  and 
where,  and  at  what  price  it  is  to  be  had.  E.  S.  F. 
Gilsum,  N.  H. 

Dadd's  “  American  Cattle  Doctor,'’’  comes  nearest 
the  requirements  of  our  correspondent  of  any  book  we 
are  acquainted  with — price  $1. 

How  to  Raise  Calves. 

Messrs.  Editors — March  is  a  month  in  which  ma¬ 
ny  cows  drop  their  calves,  and  March  calves  are  the 
very  ones  to  raise,  provided  they  are  good  ones,  “  for  a 
good  cow  may  have  a  bad  c.alf,”  but  a  good  cow  will 
be  more  likely  to  have  a  good  calf,  than  an  ordinary 
cow.  My  practice  is,  to  let  the  calf  have  what  milk  it 
will  take  for  the  three  first  days  of  its  existence  ;  then 
allow  it  to  suck  one-half  of  the  milk  until  it  is  three 
weeks  old  ;  bj'  this  time  you  can  decide  upon  appear¬ 
ances  whether  it  has  such  points  as  you  desire  in  an 

animal  of  that  age  ;  but  if  the  calf  is  doomed  for  the 
shambles,  give  it  all  the  milk  for  two  or  three  weeks 
more,  and  it  will  find  a  ready  market ;  but  if  to  be 
raised,  continue  to  allow  it  one-half  of  the  milk  until 
it  is  eight  weeks  old,  during  which  time  it  can  be  learnt 
to  eat  a  half  pint  of  meal  a  day,  with  a  little  fine  hay  ; 
then  it  will  do  to  confine  the  calf  to  one  teat,  with  an 
increase  of  meal ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  three 
months,  it  will  do  to  deny  it  milk,  provided  you  supply 
it  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  meal  and  good  hay,  or 
grass,  three  times  a  day,  and  what  water  it  desires. 
Do  not  turn  the  poor  calf  out  to  shirk  for  itself,  in  a 
poor  pasture,  but  give  it  a  good  stable,  that  can  be 
made  dark  during  hot  days,  to  prevent  the  flies  from 
tormenting  the  creature,  and  save  it  from  the  rays  of 
a  vertical  sun,  which  it  will  avoid  if  possible.  The 
last  of  September,  if  you  have  good  aftermath,  tmn 
vour  calves  on  to  it,  and  with  plenty  of  pumpkins 
through  October  and  November,  with  a  regular  supply 
of  h.ay  and  roots  the  tollowing  winter,  you  may  ration¬ 
ally  expect  to  show  as  good  a  yearling,  when  March 
comes  round  again,  as  your  neighbors.  S.  D.  Wal- 
BRiDGE.  North  Bennington,  Vt. 
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Mona!  ch. 


This  ceTebraterf-horse  was  bred  bj  his  late  ^T-■jpfty  William  IV.  at  the  Hampton  Court  stud  in  1834,  and  im¬ 
ported  by  Col.  Wade  IIampto.v  of  South  Candina.  lie  was  by  Priam  out  of  Delphine,  Ac.  Ac.  Monarch  was 
exhibited  at  the  last  New-York  State  Fair,  and  received  the  first  priae  as  the  best  thorough-bred  horse.  He  is 
now  owned  by  Col.  L  G.  Mosnis  of  Fordbain,  and  is  to  be  kept  as  will  be  seen  by  an  advertisment  in  this  pa¬ 
per,  at  Mr.  M ’s  llerdsdale  Farm,  the  ensudig  sea.'^nn 


National  Sheep  Show. 

At  a  public  meeting  recently  held  at  the  village  of 
Bath,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  “  IVool  Growers’  As.'^ocia- 
tion  of  Western  Now-York”  was  formed  and  a  consti¬ 
tution  and  by  laws  adopted.  The  Si'ciety  have  resolv¬ 
ed  to  bold  a  “National  Sheep  Show  ”  at  the  village  of 
Bath  on  the  29th,  30th  and  31st  of  May  1855.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  premiums  offered. 

First  Class. — Sweepstakes  Pen.  lie.st  to  tine  wonl  Kwcs, 
S75.  Be, si  fine  wool  Buck  over  two  years  old,  SbO;  2d  do, 
S  IO  ;  .“Id  do,  a;30  ;  4lii  do,  ,S2();  5di  do, *  * *•10. 

Awarding  CommitUe—Wm.  Wlieelet,  Wheeler,  .Steuben 
Co.;  Hector  llilchcoek,  Conesus,  Livingston  Co;  J.  L.  Mo- 
nier,  Naples,  Ontario  Co. 

Second  Class. — Best  five  Kwes  with  I.ainbs,  fine  wool, 
$.>0;  2ri  do,  *20;  3d  do,  .*10.  Best  five  Ewes  two  years  old. 
»  *20 ;  2d  do,  *15  ;  3il  do,  *10. 

(X  .  Com.— Alex.  Arnold.  Avoca,  Steuben  Co.;  Wtn.  D  Dick- 

^  tiison,  Victor,  Ontario  Co.; - Chilson,  Pavilion,  Wyoming 

County. 


Third  Cl.ass — Best  five  Ewe^  one  year  old.  ftiie  w.iul 

*20;  2,i  do,  *15;  3d  do,  *10. 

Com. — Solomon  lliteheock.  Conesus.-  Calvin  'Ward,  rticli- 
inond,  Ontario; -  Galenliue.  Ru.sh.  Monroe. 

Fourth  Ci.ass. —  Be.sl  Buck  two  years  old,  fine  wool.  .*30  ; 
2d  do.  .*-20  :  3d  do.  *10,  Best  Buck  one  year  old,  fine  wool, 

*•20;  2d  do,  *15;  .3d  do,  *i0 

Com — Loomis  Hunee.  Milo.  Yate.s;  C.  D.  f’h.-nnplin,  Ur- 
liana,  Steuben;  Nathan  .Stiuire.s,  I'eiin  Yan,  Viite.s. 

No  Sheep  will  be  allowed  to  compete  for  more  Ihan  one 
premium  except  in  the  Fifth  tda-s. 

F'ifth  Class. — Best  .single  FAve,  fine  wool,  *10.  Be.st  3 
Fiwes.  fine  wool.  *15. 

Coin. —  Daniel  Gray,  Wheeler;  IVni.  A.  Cook,  Lim-j.  Liv- 
iiig.slon ;  G.  II.  Wheeler.  Wheeler. 

'Pins  Class  may  be  drawn  from  any  of  llie  foregoing  |>cns. 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  tlie  Association  by 
the  payment  of  *1.  The  following  are  llie  pnneip.-d  olheers 
for  this  year ; — President — Wm  Baker,  Urbana :  Cor  Sec'‘}) 
— W.-«  B.  .McKay,  Bath  ;  Hee.  Seri/ — Robert  B.  Wilkes, 
Bath  ;  Treasurer — lion.  Reuben  Robie,  Bath.  There  are 
also  thirteen  Vice  Presidents  and  several  Corre.sponding  Sec¬ 
retaries. 
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Russell’s  Mowing  Machine. 


In  the  last  volume  of  the  Country  G  entleman,  we  gave  some  account  of  the  peculiar  construction  and  advan- 
tage.s  of  this  machine.  The  above  engraving,  however,  will  enable  our  readers  to  obtain  a  clearer  conception  of 
its  design,  and  to  form  their  own  conclusions  of  its  merits.  It  consists  of  a  square  frame  mounted  on  two  wheels, 
— one,  a  heavy  cast-iron  wheel  from  which  the  power  is  derived,  the  other  a  light  one,  placed  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  frame,  and  a  little  forward  of  the  main  wheel.  The  object  of  this  second  wheel,  is  to  prevent  the 
knife  bar  from  dragging  too  heavily  on  the  ground,  and  to  alleviate  the  side  draft.  In  connection  with  this  in¬ 
ner  wheel,  is  an  apparatus  whereby  the  driver  can  raise  or  depress  the  knife  bar  at  pleasure.  The  vibratory 
motion  of  the  knives  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  cam  uheef  placed  on  the  same  shaft  with  the  pinion  connected 
with  the  main  wl  eel.  Each  knife  is  placed  upon  the  knife-bar  independent  in  itself,  moving  on  a  center  pivot  by 
means  of  an  iron  rod  passing  under,  and  attached  to  the  back  end  of  the  knives,  giving  them  an  oscillating 
motion,  and  effecting  a  drawing,  circular  cut.  The  knives  are  doable — that  is,  they  have  a  cutting  edge  at  each 
end,  and  by  removing  tlie  cap  which  secures  them  iu  place  while  at  work,  any  one  can  be  removed  and  another 
snbstituted  in  its  place,  or  the  ends  can  be  reversed,  when  one  edge  becomes  dull. 

The  machine  is  made  for  one  or  two  horses,  the  former  cutting  a  breadth  of  three  feet,  and  the  latter  from 
four  feet  four  to  four  feet  eight  inches.  Trials  were  made  with  it  last  year  in  this  and  other  states,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  given  very  general  sati.sfaction. 


Value  of  Stable  Manure. 


Can  3’ou  inform  me  how  many  tons  of  the  best  stable 
manure,  from  grain  fed  horses,  is  equiil  to  one  ton  of 
best  Peruvian  gunno  1  It  is  probable  this,  or  a  similar 
question,  may  have  been  frequently  answered,  but  I 
am  unable  to  find  it  in  any  of  your  valuable  publica¬ 
tions.  IloBERT  Watson.  St.  Stephens,  N.  B. 

The  value  of  stable  manure  depends  on  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  animals,  and  on  how 
much  of  the  liquid  excrements  is  retained,  and  on  the 
quantity  of  litter  used,  besides  other  circumstances  too 
numerous  to  mention.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  get 
at  the  average  value  of  stable  manure  as  compared 
with  Peruvian  guano. 

The  value  of  stable  manure  as  compared  with  itself, 
is  in  proportion  to  the  ammonia  it  contains,  for  the 
more  ammonia  it  has,  the  more  phosphoric  acid 
and  other  valuable  mineral  substances  does  it  contain. 
Some  will  question  the  truth  of  this  statement,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true  as  a  general  rule.  As  compared 
with  Peruvian  guano,  the  chemically  fertilizing  value 
of  stable  manure  may  also  be  estimated  by  the  am¬ 
monia  it  contains,  since  the  guano  contains  nearly  if 
not  quite  as  much  phosphoric  acid  in  proportion  to  the 
ammonia,  as  the  best  stable  manure,  and  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  the  elements  of  the  guano,  is  in  our  opinion  a 
full  offset  to  the  other  mineral  matter  of  the  stable 
manure. 


A  ton  of  “  farm-yard  dung,”  according  toBoussiN- 
GAULT,  contains  nitrogen  nearly  equal  to  10  lbs.  of  am¬ 
monia  ;  that  from  an  “  inn  yard  ”  19.2  lbs.  of  ammonia 
More  recently,  from  several  analyses,  Lawes  &  Gil¬ 
bert  found  a  “ton  of  rich  box  manure  ”  to  contain 
cwt.  of  dry  substance  and  nitrogen,  equal  to  20  lbs.  of 
ammonia,  while  another  sample,  con)pose<l  principally 
of  rotted  straw,  contained  nitrogen  equal  to  only  5  lbs. 
of  ammonia.  A  ton  of  liquid  and  solid  excrements, 
free  from  straw  and  other  adventitious  mutter,  from  a 
horse  fed  with  oats  and  hay',  Bous.singault  found  to 
contain  nitrogen  equal  to  13^  lbs.  of  ammonia,  and  78} 
lbs.  of  mineral  matter. 

From  these  data,  which  are  perfectly  reliable,  our 
correspondent  can  draw  his  own  conclusions.  A  good 
Peruvian  guano  contains  16  per  cent  of  ammonia,  ora 
ton  would  contain  320  lbs.  If  all  the  liquid  excrements 
are  saved  from  your  “  grain  fed  horses,”  and  little  litter 
is  used,  and  the  manure  heap  has  not  been  reduced  by 
fermentation  ;  in  other  words,  if  your  stable  manure  is 
fresh,  it  probably  contains  about  as  much  ammonia  as 
that  analyzed  by  Boussingault— 13}  lbs.  per  ton. 
The  figures,  then,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  23f 
tons  of  fresh  stable  manure  from  grain  fed  horses, 
is  equal  to  one  ton  of  the  best  Peruvian  guano.  By 
judicious  fermentation,  a  considerable  quantity  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  and  water  may  be  driven  off,  and  the  residue 
be  left  with  a  larger  proportion  of  ammonia,  in  which 
case  a  fewer  number  of  tons  would  be  required  to  equal 
a  ton  of  guano. 
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Culture  of  the  Potato, 

As  recummended  and  adopted  by  E.  C.  Roberts. 

In  order  to  raise  healthy  potatoes  the  seed  root  must 
be  healthy.  If  we  follow  the  laws  of  nature,  we  would 
say  let  your  potatoes  remain  in  the  ground  during  the 
entire  year,  instead  of  storing  them  in  your  cellars  for 
five  or  six  long  months.  It  is  strongly  contended  that 
the  disease  commences  with  the  old  tuber — that  it  un¬ 
dergoes  a  process  of  fermentation,  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  stalks  wilt  and  throw  oflf  a  very  nox¬ 
ious  and  unwholesome  gas.  The  cause  of  this  disease 
seems  to  be  a  transgression  of  a  natural  law.  Nature 
designed  the  earth  as  the  place  for  roots,  and  man  has 
made  a  great  mistake  in  not  allowing  them  to  remain 
there  but  about  half  the  year.  Potatoes  deteriorate 
rapidly  in  quality  by  keeping  them  out  of  the  ground  ; 
and  by  adopting  this  course  of  culture  for  years,  the 
root  loses  some  of  its  component  and  vital  parts,  so 
that,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  has  become  enfeebled 
and  lost  its  native  vigor. 

Mr.  Egberts  gives  the  following  directions  : 

“  To  get  seed  roots,  select  one  fourth  acre  of  arable 
land,  (on  which  water  will  not  stand)  on  an  eastern 
slope,  new  land  is  the  best  for  this  use,  fit  early  in  the 
spring ;  furrow  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  two  feet 
apart.  Select  seed  roots  that  are  about  the  size  of  a 
hen’s  egg,  that  have  touched  the  ground  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  winter.  Do  not  cut  them  ;  drop  one  every  six  or 
eight  inches  apart,  in  the  furrows  ;  cover  them  by  fill¬ 
ing  the  furrows,  and  then  put  a  top  dressing  of  two  in¬ 
ches  of  straw,  or  torest  leaves  on  each  row.  When  the 
tops  are  two  inches  high,  pass  between  the  rows  with  a 
shovel  plow  ;  follow  with  a  hoe  destroying  the  weeds, 
and  levelling  the  ground  ;  do  not  hill.  You  have  no¬ 
thing  more  to  do  until  fall,  when  the  ground  begins  to 
freeze  ;  then  cover  with  half  rotten  straw,  cliatf  or  fo¬ 
rest  leaves,  three  or  four  inches  deep.  Y'^our  potatoes 
will  now  have  a  chance  to  ripen  and  rest  during  the 
winter. 

I  shall  now  direct  you  in  planting  for  culinary  use, 
next  season.  The  spring  following,  before  your  pota¬ 
toes  sprout,  you  will  plant  another  seed  patch,  as  above 
directed.  Y^ou  will  now  take  the  residue,  and  plant  a 
field  crop  for  culinary  use.  Plant  in  drills,  four  or  five 
inches  deep,  and  three  feet  tipart ;  drop  a  potato  every 
eight  or  ten  inches,  cover  by  filling  the  furrows;  cul¬ 
tivate  or  hoe  twice.  In  this  way  you  will  get  the 
greatest  yield,  and  best  quality.  Continue  a  similar 
practice  from  year  to  year,  and  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,  I  believe  you  will  find  your  potatoes  yearly  in¬ 
creasing  in  yield  and  quality. 

The  third  year  you  may  increase  your  field  crop,  by 
plowing  in  fine  manure.  You  have  now  had  nature’s 
course  pointed  out  to  you;  her  laws  are  truths;  and  I 
humbly  believe,  I  have  given  them  a  just  exposition. 
All  who  follow  my  directions,  will  the  second  year,  see 
many  seed  balls,  on  the  vine.s  in  their  seed  patch. 
These  may  be  pl.anted  in  the  fall  as  I  have  done,  and 
cultivated  carefully,  and  good  will  undoubtedly  result 
from  it,  if  pursued  in  nature’s  ovvn  way.  The  notato 
will  grow  wild  in  our  forests  if  planted  in  them,  and 
thus  save  those  the  trouble,  (who  wish  to  get  the  wild 
root,)  of  resorting  to  their  native  forests  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica.  Finally,  we  may  apply  nature’s  laws  profitably 
to  most  other  products.  Seed  of  every  variety,  should 
be  full}'  matured,  i.  e.  not  harvested  until  fully  ripe. 
Th.at  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  perfection  should 
bo  selected  for  seed,  and  all  roots  for  seed  purposes, 
shonld  remain  in  the  ground,  where  they  grew,  until 
they  bear  seed  ;  this  course  will  make  the  seed  mature 
earlier,  and  make  it  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind.” 

I  consider  Mr.  R.’s  theory  of  great  importance.  I 
shall  thoroughly  try  it,  .and  hope  others  will.  J.  W. 
Dickinson.  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


Culture  of  Corn  for  Fodder. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — I  followed  last  spring,  your  direc¬ 
tions  in  sowing  a  small  piece  of  land  to  corn  fodder, 
and  this  year  I  shall  sow  a  much  larger  piece.  I  fed 
it  green  to  cows.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  greater  and 
more  valuable  burden  of  fodder  can  be  obtained  in  this 
shape,  from  a  given  quantity  of  land,  than  in  any 
other  form,  and  I  would  advise  alt  farmers  to  try  a 
smalt  piece  near  the  barn,  to  cut  and  feed  to  milch 
cows  during  the  hot  weather,  when  pastures  are  so  apt 
to  dry  up  and  become  as  brown  as  the  roadside.  This 
kind  of  feed  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  cows,  from 
its  succulent  and  saccharine  qualities.  My  cows  used 
to  eat  it  so  clean  that  frequently  no  vestige  would  be 
left  to  indicate  that  the  animals  had  been  thus  fed. 
Twenty-five  square  rods  of  corn  fodder,  gave  me  fod¬ 
der  every  evening  during  four  weeks  for  3  cows,  when 
the  drouth  had  almost  entirely  cut  off  the  supply  of 
grass  in  the  pasture  ;  yet  my  cow’s  were  kept  in  good 
condition,  and  fell  off  but  very  little  in  their  milk  be¬ 
yond  what  might  naturally  be  expected  in  hot  dry 
weather.  Where  pasture  for  cows  is  limited,  nothing 
can  so  well  supply  the  deficiency  as  a  piece  of  corn 
planted  for  fodder.  As  to  curing  it  for  dry  fodder,  I 
have  no  experience  ;  but  presume  it  can  be  done  with 
advantage  by  a  careful  hand,  guarding  particularly 
against  the  liability  to  heat  when  it  is  gathered  in 
quantities.  For  horses  that  are  kept  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  I  should  think  soiling  with  green  corn  would 
answer  well.  Hogs  will  eat  with  great  relish,  and  I 
should  think  profit,  the  leaves  and  stalks  thrown  into 
the  pen.  H.  L.  Young.  Ro' keepsie. 

Rolling  Fields. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  was  formerly  in  the  habit  of 
rolli.'g  my  fields  after  the  manner  you  recommend  on 
page  165  ;  but  having  devised  what  I  think  a  better 
way,  I  will  give  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  brother¬ 
hood. 

My  plan  is  to  commence  on  one  side  of  the  field,  run¬ 
ning  at  right  angles  with  the  lands  as  they  were  plow¬ 
ed,  to  the  opposite  side,  turning  the  roller  so  as  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  semicircle,  whose  diameter  shall  bo  four  times 
the  length  of  the  roller,  being  about  as  short  as  an  or¬ 
dinary  log  roller  will  turn  easily  ;  then  pass  across  the 
field  parallel  with  the  first,  track  made  with  the  roller, 
surrounding  a  strip  (if  the  roller  be,  s.iy  eight  feet,)  of 
about  two  rods — pass  back  on  the  opposite  side  of  this 
strip  and  next  to  the  first  track,  turning  at  the  end  as 
before,  which  will  bring  the  roller  on  the  opposite,  or 
field  side  of  the  second  track,  and  soon  until  this  strip 
is  finished,  which  will  have  doubled  its  original  breadth. 

Proceed  in  like  manner  with  the  balance  of  the  field, 
finishing  by  rolling  once  round  on  each  headland.  This 
method  allows  of  easy  turning  at  the  ends,  being  al¬ 
ways  the  same,  and  crossing  the  lands  does  the  work 
more  perfectly  than  rolling  with  them,  as  must  be  the 
case  with  half  the  field  in  going  round  it. 

This  method  is  much  easier  shown  than  described, 
but  I  think  any  one  who  may  wish  will  be  able  to  com- 
prebend  it  on  trial,  and  will  also  be  satisfied  of  its  su-  i 
perior  advantages.  C.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
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Side-Hill  Barn. 


Mr.  Tucker — I  noticed  in  the  Country  Gentleman 
recently,  that  a  correspondent  wishes  a  plan  for  a  side- 
hill  barn,  with  threshing  floor  on  a  level  with  the  en¬ 
trance,  10  feet  above  the  ground  floor.  Now  I  would 
advi  e  him  to  build  his  barn  broadside  to  the  hill,  for 
the  re  son  that  it  will  be  less  expensive  and  more  con¬ 
venient.  If  he  should  approve  of  the  suggestion,  I  will 
offer  him  a  plan. 
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Fig.  1,  represents  the  ground  plan,  44  feet  long  and 
32  feet  wide,  10  feet  high — one  stable  on  each  end,  14 
feet  wide,  which  will  give  a  feed  manger  3  feet  wide, 
and  a  good  wide  pass.ige  in  the  rear  of  the  animals  al¬ 
so ;  divided  into  6  stalls  feet  wide,  each  will  stable 
12  animals,  which  are  to  be  fed  from  a  space  corres¬ 
ponding  in  width  with  the  manger,  on  a  level  with  the 
floor,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  floor  plan  Fig.  2.  This  space 
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for  feeding  from  the  floor,  is  made  by  leaving  a  space 
3  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  on  a  level  with 
the  floor,  and  inclines  towards  the  floor  to  a  bay  beam 
6  ft.  high  from  the  floor,  so  that  the  space  abstracted 
from  the  bays  is  but  little.  This  space  can  be  closed 
or  opened  at  pleasure  by  having  doors  to  swing  down 
to  the  floor  when  open,  or  to  shut  towards  the  mow 
when  required  to  be  shut,  as  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  3. 
[VVe  prefer  hanging  these  doors  by  hinges  at  the  top, 
swinging  towards  the  bay,  so  that  their  weight  shuts 
them,  and  pushing  a  fork  of  hay  against  them,  opens 


fliem.  Eds.]  The  dotted  line  at  a,  is  the  side  of  the 
bay,  inclined,  lo  .<how  the  manner  of  feeding  from  the 
floor,  and  then  it  can  be  closed  at  plea.=ure.  It  should 
be  fastened  bv  hinges  about  2  feet  high  from  the  floor. 

Htiving  a  barn  nearly  on  the  same  plan,  I  thought 
it  might  please  some  of  your  numerous  readers.  B.D. 
C.  Red  Hill,  Fairfax  Co  ,  Va. 


Successful  Plum  Growing. 


Mr.  Tucker — In  compliance  with  frequent  solicita¬ 
tions,  and  in  answer  of  repeated  inquiries,  I  beg  leave 
to  introduce  througli  your  papers,  my  e.xperience  in 
cultivating  the  plum.  IVhat  with  black  knot,  curculio, 
and  other  natural  causes  to  discourage  the  cultivator, 
it  had  become  a  settled  matter  of  fact  that  plums  could 
no  more  be  raised  in  this  vicinity.  I  attribute  my  suc¬ 
cess  mainly  to  a  hereditary  strain  of  Yankee  principle, 
producing  a  strong  propensity  to  use  a  Jackknife  My 
trees  are  mostly  grafted  on  to  suckers  of  the  native  or 
wild  plum,  near  or  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
scions  take  well  in  such  stocks,  and  grow  strong,  fre¬ 
quently  from  four  to  seven  feet  in  a  season.  In  the 
spring  of  the  first  year,  I  cut  back  to  two  or  two  and  a 
half  feet,  and  each  spring  following,  from  s  to  J  of  the 
la.'-t  year’s  growth.  This  causes  them  to  grow  stocky, 
with  low  bushy  heads,  and  to  set  thickly  with  fruit 
spurs.  I  have  trees  in  different  varieties  of  soil ;  some 
in  cultivated,  some  in  grass  land.  All  do  well.  I  ma¬ 
nure  with  what  is  most  convenient,  without  regard  to 
kind  or  quantity,  long  or  short,  stable  or  hog  manure, 
ashes,  old  lime,  soap  suds,  fish  brine,  chip  manure,  or 
whatever  is  at  hand,  plowed  in  or  for  top  dressing. 

The  great  enemy  of  the  plum  tree  is  the  black  knot- 
Now  comes  the  grand  question — Black  knot,  what  is  it  1 
Is  it  a  disease,  or  the  work  of  an  insect?  I  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  answer  these  questions  according  to  my  ob¬ 
servations.  I  consider  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  insect 
with  which  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  except  in 
the  maggot  state. 

From  frequent  observation  combined  with  practice, 
I  find  that  June  is  the  time  to  look  for  the  enemy 
There  are  no  black  knots  then,  of  this  year’s  growth, 
but  simply  swellings  upon  the  branches.  Now  use  your 
jack  knife,  and  you  are  sure  of  your  foe.  When  these 
swellings  first  commence,  so  as  easily  to  be  found,  the 
insect  is  the  exact  color  of  the  excrescence,  and  so  small 
as  usually  to  escape  detection.  Nevertheless  he  is 
there.  From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  1st  of  July, 
they  are  easily  found,  generally  two  in  a  knot,  varying 
from  1-20  to  3-8  of  an  inch  in  length — the  largest  in 
the  mean  time  are  leaving  their  cells.  I  have  found 
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them  near  by,  sheltered  by  the  rough  bark,  ooyering 
themselves  with  a  thin  silk-like  web.  To  all  who  wish 
to  raise  plums,  (and  who  does  not  1)  I  would  say,  here 
lies  the  secret.  Cut  green  knots,  instead  of  black  ones. 
By  following  this  practice,  I  have  succeeded  in  raising 
very  fine  trees — not  a  black  knot  is  ever  seen  on  them. 
A  swelling  is  occasionally  found,  but  it  is  taken  in 
time  to  secure  the  maggot.  By  this  means  the  insects 
are  reduced  to  that  degree  that  my  trees  never  suffer 
thereby.  I  have  trees  from  4  to  6  years  from  the  graft, 
from  8  to  10  feet  high,  with  large  spreading  heads, 
bearing  the  first  season  from  1  to  more  than  2  bushels 
per  tree,  of  most  splendid  fruit,  as  many  a  satiated  ap¬ 
petite  can  testify. 

With  your  permission  I  may  give  in  season,  my  ex¬ 
perience  and  success  with  the  curculio.  C.  S.  Shel¬ 
burne,  Mass.  — « — 

Peach  Blossoms. 

I  take  the  following  paragraph  from  the  New- York 
Tribune  : — 

The  Peach  Crop. — The  temperature  falls  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Massachusetts  to  12°  to  15°  below  zero 
every  few  years,  without  injuring  the  peach  crop.  In 
1834,  at  AVindham,  Conn,,  one  morning,  on  the  high 
hills  the  thermometer  indicated  18°  below,  while 
on  the  plains  and  valleys  it  was  22°  ;  yet  there  were 
plenty  of  peaches  the  following  season  on  the  hills, 
and  none  in  the  plains  and  valleys.  A  year  or  two  af¬ 
ter,  the  temperature,  one  windy  night,  was  exactly  re¬ 
versed.  The  next  year  there  was  not  a  peach  on  the 
hills,  but  a  full  crop  in  the  valleys  ;  the  tree-buds 
were  not  injured.  AVho  will  inform  the  public  where 
the  exact  frost-line  of  the  peach  is  1  Another  question 
to  the  curious  is,  at  what  temperature  the  I'cach-tree 
is  killed  by  frost.  The  writer  thinks  it  at  30°  or  32° 
below.  G.  w. 

The  temperature  in  this  village  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th  ult.,  was  26°  below  zero,  and  the  next  morning 
it  was  at  28°  below.  Since  then,  I  have  examined  the 
blossom  buds  of  the  peach  trees  at  different  times,  and 
found  only  a  part  killed.  At  present  the  prospect  is 
there  may  be  much  fruit  yet;  and  I  can  discover  no 
damage!  on  the  wood.  As  there  are  two  conditions 
that  influence  the  effects  of  intense  cold  on  the  peach 
buds,  no  particular  degrees  of  temperature  will  proba¬ 
bly  prove  destructive  in  different  seasons.  Much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  amount  of  development ;  for  the  blossom 
huds,  if  not  started  at  all,  appear  to  be  as  hardy  as 
the  leaf-buds,  and  both  as  capable  ns  the  trees,  of  re¬ 
sisting  low  temperatures.  But  the  peach  is  a  native 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  after  having  dropped 
its  leaves,  like  some  other  mountain  plants,’*'  it  begins 
to  vegetate  in  the  first  warm  air  that  surrounds  it — 
whether  that  be  in  autumn,  winter,  or  spring.  Hence 
in  this  country  the  hills  generally  produce  better  crops 
ot  this  fruit  than  the  valleys.  In  many  parts  of  New- 
York  and  Penn.sylvania,  the  settlements  were  first  made 
along  the  streams,  the  most  unfavorable  sites  for  the 
peach  tree.  In  the  same  season  that  I  saw  a  fine  largo 

*Sucli  as  the  gooseberry  and  perhaps  the  niezereon,  where 
the  season  of  spring  is  scarcely  know'll,  and  the  transition 
froin  winter  10  sumiTier  is  alniosi  iniinediiuc.  On  southern 
plain.s,  iiowever.  wdiere  cold  blasts  and  .severe  fro.st.s  oftei;  suc¬ 
ceed  w’arin  breeze.?,  plain.s  are  more  cautious  in  putting  for.fi, 
aiirl  instances  ol  ibis  kind  may  be  found  in  the  per.-imnuui 
and  calalpas. 


one  that  had  been  winter-killed  in  Stroudsburgh,  I  saw 
another  loaded  with  fruit  on  the  high  hills,  far  north  of 
that  place.  These  situations  had  been  too  bleak  for 
the  buds  to  start  before  spring  had  fully  set  in. 

But  when  the  buds  have  started,  and  the  mercury 
sinks  below  zero,  it  may  kill  them,  or  it  may  not,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances.  If  warm  sunshine!  pours  on 
them  while  in  a  frozen  state,  we  should  scarcely  have 
any  hopes  of  them  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  thick 
clouds  prevent  the  rays  from  reaching  them,  and  the 
temperature  slowy  rises  up  to  the  freezing  point,  very 
little  danger  need  be  apprehended.  I  have  known  th« 
buds  killed  when  the  cold  was  about  zero,  and  I  have 
known  them  to  survive  when  it  was  many  degrees  low¬ 
er.  The  amount  of  development,:^  and  a  clear  or  cloudy 
sky,  explains  all  the  causes  of  this  difference.  D.  T. 
Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  "id  mo  15,  1855. 

Many  accounts  from  different  parts  of  AA'estern  New- 
York,  where  the  temperature  has  not  been  as  low  as 
12°  below  zero  once  in  twenty  years,  represent  the  late 
intense  cold  as  low  as  20°  below.  But  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  during  the  night  it  was  considerably 
lower.  At  Lyons,  it  was  observed  to  be  34°  below, 
about  midnight,  and  at  Auburn  36°  below,  the  tempe¬ 
rature  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  being  about 
the  same  as  at  other  places  where  no  midnight  obser¬ 
vations  were  made.  As  a  general  rule,  liable  to  ex¬ 
ceptions,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  communication, 
nearly  all  the  fruit  buds  of  the  peach  are  killed  when 
the  cold  is  12°  below  zero — such  at  least  has  been  the 
result  of  our  observation.?  for  many  years.  Throughout 
a  large  portion  of  the  western  part  of  the  State,  the 
irood  of  large  poach  trees  has  changed  to  a  dark  brown, 
and  are  generally  believed  to  be  fatally  injured.  Be¬ 
low  the  snow-line,  the  wood  is  fresh  and  white,  and  the 
depth  of  the  snow  at  the  time  is  thus  precisely  indi¬ 
cated.  According  to  former  experience,  but  few  of 
these  trees  may  be  expected  to  sprout  up  near  the  roots, 
and  new  orchards  must  be  planted.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  long  continuance  of  the  cold  contributed  large¬ 
ly'  towards  the  destruction  of  the  uood.  Tlhe gradual 
rise  of  temperature  was  favorable  to  the  buds,  and 
hence  instances  often  occur  where  buds  are  alive  where 
the  tree  is  killed.  — « — 

Planting  Ornamental  Trees. 

Eds.  Co.  Gentleman — I  wish  to  commence  the  im¬ 
provement  of  a  square  field  containing  ten  seres,  by 
planting  a  belt  tif  deciduous  trees,  say  on  three  sides, 
with  a  view  to  converting  it  into  a  lawn,  or  park,  and 
erecting  a  house  in  the  centre,  and  using  the  ground  as 
a  pasture,  ten  years  hence.  Can  you  advise  me  what 
variety  of  seedling  trees  to  plant,  and  bow  to  arrange 
them  7  D.  Cheviot,  Ohio. 

Among  deciduous  trees,  we  would  recommend  the 
Sugar  and  Silver  Maple?,  the  American  Elm,  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Magnolia  or  Cucumber  tree,  the  “  White-wood’’ 
or  Tulip  tree,  the  European  Larch,  the  American  Cy- 

t  Suiwliiiie  ilirough  a  very  cold  .eky.  token  not  tcartn  enough 
to  thaw  them,  appears  iioi  injurious. 

t  Tiie  lilossoin  Imds  which  are  tiio.«l  developed,  and  coino- 
(jueiitly  ihe  largesl,  are  nearly  all  killed,  while  llie  smaller 
ones  have  no  brown  specks  in  them. 
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press,  the  Black  Walnut,  Chestnut,  the  Honey  Locust, 
the  White  Ash,  the  Basswood,  and  o.  good  portion  of 
our  best  native  Oaks ;  or  any  portion  of  the  above. 
The  exterior  of  the  grounds,  and  especially  in  the 
directions  from  which  the  severer  winds  blow,  should 
be  freely  planted  with  evergreens,  such  as  Balsam  and 
Norway  Firs,  Hemlock,  AVhite  Pine,  White  Spruce, 
Silver  Fir,  American  Aibor  Vitae,  Ac. 

The  planting  should  be  done  ,>fterthe  natural  style, 
for  specimens  of  which,  see  some  work  on  landscape 
gardening,*  or  examine  the  finest  natural  groupings 
in  nature,  or  representations  in  engraved  landscapes  or 
views  of  residences.  Avoid  the  blunder  which  some 
commit,  of  dotting  the  whole  surface  over  with  trees 
irregularly  disposed,  forming  a  monstrous  irregulari¬ 
ty ;  but  leave  openings,  internally  and  externally 
where  the  best  views  will  be. 

If  a  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable  garden,  are  desired, 
the  grounds  should  be  laid  out  and  planted  accordingly. 

An  indispensable  preliminary,  is  to  make  the  soil 
deep  and  rich,  after  which  good  cultivation  must  be 
given  the  young  trees  in  the  earlier  years  of  their 

Milch  Cows  and  Calves. 

A  correspondent  desires  a  few  “  seasonable  hints  on 
the  treatment  of  cows  at  calving,  and  on  the  best 
method  of  fatting  calves  for  the  butcher.”  If  the  cow 
has  been  well  wintered,  and  in  a  healthy  condition, 
there  is  usually  not  much  difficulty  in  calving.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  assist  the  cow,  but  as  a  general 
thing  she  does  better  left  to  herself.  If  she  is  long  in 
calving  and  in  great  pain  it  is  well  to  assist  her  by 
taking  hold  of  the  legs  of  the  calf  and  pulling  gently 
■when  the  cow  strains.  If  you  pull  t(X»  hard,  and  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  cow  does  not  “strain  ”  the  legs  will 
be  pulled  forward  out  of  their  natural  position  and  the 
diflaculty  you  seek  to  remove  increased.  The  head 
should  be  advanced  if  possible  as  fast  as  the  feet.  Af¬ 
ter  calving  the  cow  should  have  some  warm  bran  slops, 
and  be  carefully  attended  to.  In  England  it  is  the 
universal  custom  to  sprinkle  salt  on  the  calf  in  order 
to  induce  the  mother  to  lick  it  dry.  The  first  milk  is 
usually  drawn  out  of  the  bag  before  the  calf  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  suck,  and  afterwards  if  the  udder  should  become 
hard  it  is  advis.able  to  draw  out  as  much  of  the  milk 
as  possible  previous  to  letting  the  calf  suck.  The  calf 
will  then  butt  the  udder  and  work  at  it  till  all  the  milk 
is  drawn  out  clean.  AVe  have  generaly  found  this  to 
effect  a  cure.  If  not,  rubbing  and  bathing  with  butter 
milk,  or  cold  water  and  castile  soap  must  be  resorted  to 
in  addition. 

AVhen  cows  come  in  early,  before  there  is  any  grass, 
and  especially  if  they  are  fed  on  a  bulky,  innutritous 
diet,  such  as  straw  or  corn  stalks,  they  are  apt  to  be 
troubled  with  costiveiiess.  To  prevent  this  there  is 
nothing,  that  we  have  ever  used,  equal  to  mangel  wur- 
zel,  and  three  or  four  pounds  of  oilcake  meal  per  day 
made  into  a  warm  mash.  Mangel  wurzel  are  far  more 
aperient  than  ruta  bagas  or  potatoes,  and  oilcake  much 
more  so  than  corn  meal  or  even  than  coarse  bran. 

- - 


Every  one  who  keeps  a  cow  should  have  at  least  a  few 
mangels  or  beets  to  feed  out  in  the  spring.  The  oil¬ 
cake  and  roots  will  pay  in  increase  of  milk,  while  the 
enhanced  health  and  strength  of  the  cow  is  clear  gain, 
and  will  tell  well  in  the  milk-pail  during  the  coming 
summer.  We  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  always  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  milk  clean,  and  to  treat  the  cow 
with  all  gentleness,  avoiding  harsh  words,  and  never 
resorting  to  blows.  We  do  not  know  whether  cows 
have  or  have  not  the  power  to  “  hold  their  milk,”  but 
we  do  know  that  a  quiet,  kind  and  gentle  woman  will 
get  more  mik  from  a  cow  than  a  crusty  old  bachelor. 
Stephens  had  doubtless  this  fact  in  his  eye  when  he 
said,  “  For  my  part  I  never  see  a  man  milking  a  cow 
without  being  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  is  usurp¬ 
ing  an  office  that  does  not  belong  to  him.” 

In  “  fattening  calves  for  the  butcher,”  we  know  of 
no  better  way  than  to  keep  the  cows  well,  and  let  the 
calves  have  all  the  milk  they  can  take.  Much  de¬ 
pends  on  their  being  kept  dry,  clean  and  quiet.  They 
should  be  tied  up.  In  suckling  let  the  strap  and  rope 
remain  on  them  so  that  they  can  be  managed  easily', 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  got  their  fill  take  them  away 
and  not  let  them  run  about.  Give  them  a  little  clean 
litter  every  day,  and  they  will  not  be  troubled  with 
lice  ;  if  they  should  be,  a  tea,  spoonful  of  sulphur  should 
be  given  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  will  purify  the 
blood  and  rid  them  of  the  parasite,  but  retards  the  ac- 
eumulation  of  fat,  and  should  be  given  only  in  case  of 
necessity.  It  seldom  pays  to  keep  a  calf  over  five  or 
six  weeks,  as  after  this  age  unless  the  cow  is  very  well 
kept  it  seldom  gets  as  much  milk  as  it  can  assimilate, 
and  most  people  object  to  the  labor  of  preparing  skim 
milk  and  oilcake  meal  for  fattening  calves  though  for 
rearing  calves  nothing  pays  better.  For  the  London 
market  where  calves  from  two  to  three  months  com¬ 
mand  a  high  price,  fattening  calves  with  linseed  tea  or 
oilcake  meal  is  considered  quite  profitable 

Fancy  Pansies, 

But  few  readers  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  per¬ 
haps,  are  aware  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  fancy, 
variegated  pansy.  I  had  several  varieties  last  sum¬ 
mer,  as  follows,  viz  ,  Pale  yellow,  spotted  on  the  edge 
with  rich  purple;  bright  yellow,  edged  and  shaded 
with  very  deep  orange-brown  ;  yellow,  upper  petals 
edged  with  deep  purple  ;  deep  crimson,  upper  petals 
edged  with  deep  scarlet,  lower  petals  edged  with  a  nar¬ 
row  line  of  bright  yellow;  fine  lilac,  spotted  and  shad¬ 
ed  with  purple.  These  pansies  were  very  large,  many 
of  them  measuring  If  inches  in  diameter. 

The  seeds,  from  which  these  pansies  were  grown, 
were  obtained  of  Messrs.  Hovey  A  Co,  Boston,  the 
package  marked  “  Finest  large  Pansies.”  They  were 
sown  in  May,  in  common  garden  soil.  AVhen  large 
enough  to  tran.splant,  a  bed  was  prepared  by  taking 
out  the  soil  eighteen  inches  deep;  a  layer  of  coarso 
manure  was  put  in  to  the  depth  of  5  or  6  inches,  and 
the  earth  mixed  with  fine  well  rotted  manure,  filled  in 
and  the  bed  completed.  The  young  plants  were  then 
set  in,  one  foot  apart  each  way.  and  the  whole  kept  well 
watered,  and  once  a  week  with  liquid  manure.  The 
result  as  described  above.  N.  Stone.  Oswego. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 

Tile  for  Cement  Pipes. — I  am  desirous  of  laj’in^ 
pipes  or  logs  for  bringing  water  to  the  place  where  I 
reside — have  been  reviewing  your  remarks,  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry,  in  the  March  Cultivator  of  last  year, 
where  you  reconiinend  embedding  tubular  tile,  such 
as  is  used  fur  underdraining,  in  water-lime  mortar.  I 
confess  I  cannot  understand  how  these  tile  can  be  used 
to  advantage,  unless  made  round,  or  at  least  not  to  be 
made  a  half  round  like  those  used  for  underdraining. 
Cun  tile  of  U  or  2  inch  bore,  be  procured.  Or  how 
would  it  answer  to  dispense  with  the  tile  and  make  the 
cement  pipes  in  pieces  of  4  or  5  feet  in  length, — and 
let  them  harden  before  being  laid  down.  But  then  is 
there  not  a  difficulty  in  fitting  the  pieces  together  and 
not  have  them  leak.  A.  D. 

The  kind  of  tile  recommended  for  bedding  in  water- 
lime  mortar,  to  form  a  tight  channel  for  water,  is  the 
kind  which  is  now  prefered  to  any  other  for  ordinary 
drains,  namely  perfect  tubular,  or  in  pipes  about  15 
inches  long.  No  skill  would  be  required  to  encase  those 
in  a  coat  of  the  cement  on  all  sides  an  inch  or  two  in 
thickness.  Such  tile  is  now  made  by  all  manufacturers, 
and  little  else  is  used 

Where  cement  pipes  can  bo  made  without  tile,  es¬ 
pecially  if  not  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  they 
are  doubtless  best,  and  cheape.^t,  but  they  require  skill. 
Our  correspondent  will  find  some  excellent  practical 
directions  on  the  subject  on  pages  175  and  221  of  the 
last  volume  of  the  Cultivator. 


Sulphate  of  Copper  to  Preserve  Wood. — I 
have  seen  it  stated  in  some  of  the  papers,  that  wood 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol,  (1  lb.  of  vitriol  to 
40  lbs.  of  water,)  will  prevent  wood  from  decaying 
when  in  the  ground.  Is  there  anything  in  it.  Tho¬ 
mas  Morse.  Fairfield,  Vermont. 

We  believe  this  solution  has  generally  proved  bene¬ 
ficial.  Will  those  who  have  used  it  give  their  experi¬ 
ence.  — 

Multicole  Eye — J.  W.  Patton, East  Brook,  Law¬ 
rence  Co.,  Pa. — P.  P.  Bigelow  of  Barre  Center,  Or¬ 
leans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  raises  considerable  Multicole  rye,  and 
can  probably  supply  your  wants. 


Compost. — I  intend  mixing  horse  and  cow  ma¬ 
nure  with  pond  muck  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
muck.  How  long  should  it  remain  in  the  heap  before 
it  is  fit  for  use  7  What  is  the  best  method  of  making 
the  compost!  H.  G.  B.  Brookfield,  N.  Y. 


Madder. — A  correspondent  desires  information  in 
regard  to  the  best  mode  of  propagating  and  cultivating 
madder.  AVill  some  of  our  experienced  readers  give 
us  an  article  on  this  subject? 


Edgar  Hiller.  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. — 'We  know  of 
no  work  on  the  cultivation  of  the  willow  to  recommend 
you.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  low  land,  which 
is  of  little  value  for  other  purposes,  the  Osier  can  be 
raised  with  considerable  profit.  We  can  send  you 
Guenon’s  Treatise  on  Milcli  Cows,  bound,  prepaid,  for 

75  cents.  - 

Hop  Culture. — It  would  gratify  and  much  oblige 
me,  and  probably  a  great  many  of  your  readers,  if 
some  one  who  has  for  years  been  experimenting  in  or¬ 
der  to  determine  the  best  way  to  cultivate  hops,  would 
commimicate  the  information  through  your  most  valua. 
ble  paper.  A.  E.  Richmond,  2d.  Whitewater,  Wis^ 


Fence  Posts.— Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspon¬ 
dents,  give  the  best  method  of  setting  fence  posts,  wliere 
the  rock  is  so  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  not  to 
admit  of  digging  the  post  holes  more  than  a  loot  in 
depth.  As  I  am  desirous  of  constructing  a  picket  fence 


around  my  garden,  any  information  concerning  this 
would  be  thankfully  received.  A.  Subscriber.  Os- 
wegatchie,  N.  Y.  - 

Salt  and  Roots  for  Milch  Cows. — In  Stephen’s 
Farmer’s  Guide,  it  is  stated  that  it  is  probably  owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  common  salt  in  Mangel  Wurzel 
and  Turni|:s,  that  cows,  fed  exclusively  upon  them,  fall 
off  in  milk,  an  effect  likely  to  be  aggravated  b}'  the 
additional  use  of  common  salt.  Will  your  Philadel¬ 
phian  correspondent,  who  suggests  the  use  of  the  latter, 
as  a  remedy  for  the  unpleasant  taste  imparted  to  milk 
and  butter,  by  turnips,  have  the  kindness  to  inform  us, 
whether  he  feeds  exclusively  on  turnips,  and  whether 
he  finds  the  quantity  of  milk  affected  by  them  ?  J.  G. 
Catonsxille,  Md  ,  March.  216?,  1855. 


Osage  Hedges — B.  W.  The  Osage  Orange  has 
failed  as  a  hcilge  in  many  instances — just  in  the  same 
way  that  acorn  crop  would  fall,  if  planted  in  a  swamp, 
or  in  the  middle  of  the  highway.  The  same  kind  of 
false  opinion  has  almost  universally  prevailed  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  hedging,  that  has  proved  so  detrimental  to  suc¬ 
cessful  fruit  raising;  namely,  that  the  trade  may  bo 
learned  without  any  apprenticeship,  and  that  the  trees 
will  grow  without  any  cultivation. 

The  first  great  error  generally  committed,  is  in  plant¬ 
ing  the  hedge  around  an  enclosure,  near  the  boundary 
fence,  where  it  cannot  be  subjected  to  any  proper  cul- 
Hration,  and  where  it  is  almost  totally  neglected. 
Would  a  row  of  corn  or  potatoes  grow  and  flourish  in 
turf,  among  weeds,  and  under  a  fence? 

The  second  is,  in  not  properly  and  successively 
shortening-back.  Inexperienced  hedge  raisers  “  can¬ 
not  bear  ”  to  cut  down  nearly  to  the  ground,  fine  thrifty 
young  plants  already  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  the 
consequence  is,  they  are  found  to  be  thin  and  full  of 
grass  at  the  bottom  after  the  hedges  have  grown  seve¬ 
ral  j’ears,  and  when  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  diffi¬ 
culty  without  cutting  the  whole  growth  down  to  the 
surface. 

A  third  error,  not  so  universal,  is  a  neglect  of  proper 
preparation  of  the  ground.  In  the  west,  and  where 
the  soil  is  very  rich,  the  you’  g  trees  with  good  cultiva¬ 
tion,  will  grow  fast,  but  under  other  circumstances  the 
ground  must  be  made  to  partake  of  the  character  of 
good  garden  mould.  If  at  all  inclining  to  be  wet,  a 
tile  drain  may  be  put  in  under  the  proposed  line  of  the 
hedge,  and  the  upper  portion  filled  with  rich  soil. 
Tender  plants  will  always  endure  the  cold  of  winter  far 
better  over  a  drj’  subsoil,  than  when  subjec  ed  to  oc¬ 
casional  soakings.  In  some  instances,  it  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  raise  by  successive  plowings,  a  broad  flat  ridgCr 
(not  so  high  but  that  it  may  bo  easily  cultivated,)  with 
an  open  ditch  on  each  side  formed  by  the  furrow. 


Muck  Compost. — In  answer  to  H.  G.  B.’s  inquiry 
in  la.st  No.  of  Co.  Gentleman, — place  the  yard  manure 
and  pjond  muck  in  alternate  layers,  of  as  much  or 
more  muck  as  manure,  not  over  two  or  three  inches 
thick  each,  and  if  thinner,  t,;e  subsequent  intermixture 
wilt  be  moie  easj'  and  perfect.  The  heap  should  be  a 
paraleltogram,  to  admit  iwtermixture  with  the  plow 
and  harrow.  After  lying  3  or  4  months,  plow  down 
and  harrow  the  heap  to  mix  and  pulverize  it,  when  it 
will  be  in  perfect  condition  to  apply  to  wheat  or  other 
autumn  crops.  The  substances  will  not  be  sufficiently 
incorporated  for  spring  crops,  but  it  would  do  for  turnips 

by  early  summer.  - 

Tea  AVheat. — Several  correspondents  inquire  where 
Tea  wheat  can  be  obtained.  Those  who  have  it  would 
do  well  to  advertise,  stating  price,  &c. 


Turnips  for  Cows.— J.  G ,  Catonsville,  Md.,  asks 
me  in  this  week’s  number  of  your  paper,  “  whether  he 
feeds  exclusively  on  turnips.”  My  cows  are  fed  as 
much  cut  hay,  of  the  best  qualit3’,  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning,  in  their  stalls,  as  they  will  eat,  and  a  fair  allow- 
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ance  of  second  crop,  or  inferior  quality  of  first  crop 
hay,  not  cut,  in  their  sheds  at  noon. 

And  whether  he  finds  the  quantity  of  milk  affected 
by  them.”  In  answering  yes,  advantageously  I  think, 
I  may  say  that  I  am  not  able  to  an.swer  from  measure¬ 
ment.  But  where  I  am  .mre  of  not  being  mistaken,  is 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  animals  at  this  season,  or  a 
month  earlier  than  this,  that  have  been  fed  with  roots 
since  Christmas,  compared  with  animals  kept  on  dry 
food.  And  as  J.  G  knows,  probably  better  than  I  do, 
the  condition  of  a  cow  now  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
her  usefulness  for  eight  months  to  come. 

Another  matter  in  feeding  with  baga,  not  so  with 
the  common  turnip,  is  in  the  color  it  gives  to  butter — 
removing  that  very  white  look  which  winter  butter  is 
apt  to  have. 

Having  occasion  to  be  absent  from  home  with  my 
family,  from  September  to  June,  a  few  years  since,  I 
made  before  starting,  an  arrangement  with  a  neighbor 
farmer,  who  ha.s  e.tcelient  butter,  that  he  should  carry 
my  butter  to  market  with  his,  and  receive  a  commission 
on  the  sales  On  settling  accounts,  he  told  me  he  would 
have  thrown  up  the  bargain  if  I  had  not  been  so  far 
off  that  it  would  not  have  been  right  to  do  so,  because 
he  found  my  butter  interfered  with  the  sale  of  his — it 
was  so  much  yellower.  That  season  I  had  grown  only 
ruta  baga.  I.  Philadelphia,  April  7,  1855. 


H.  II.,  Rockville,  Ind. — For  reply  to  your  inquiry  in 
relation  to  Ketchum’s  combined  mower  and  reaper,  see 
reply  to  G.  Lauderback,  Co.  Gent,  for  March  29,  p.  199. 


Schuyler  Gage — A.  M.  L.,  Huntington,  Ind. — 
Such  has  been  the  call  for  scions  of  this  plum,  that  Mr. 
Dorr  has  been  unable  for  some  time  past  to  furnish 

them.  - 

Growing  Seeds.— J.  C.,  of  Niagara  county,  asks 
our  opinion  as  to  whether  the  business  of  raising 
garden  and  field  seeds  for  sale,  is  profitable.”  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly,  where  judiciously  managed,  profitable,  as  it 
costs  but  little  more  to  grow  good  than  poor  seeds, 
while  the  former  secure  much  higher  prices.  There  is 
always  a  ready  market  for  all  choice  field  seeds  ;  but 
for  garden  seeds,  the  market  is  uncertain,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  made  for  their  disposal  before  a  far¬ 
mer  enters  largely  into  their  culture. 


“  Canada  Club  Wheat.” — There  probably  has  been 
more  of  the  ”  Canada  Club”  wheat  raised  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  the  last  two  years,  than  of  any  or  all  other  varieties 
put  together.  I  think  it  the  best  variety  of  spring 
wheat  that  has  yet  been  introduced  here.  It  yields 
well,  is  heavy,  and  produces  a  good  quantity  and  qua¬ 
lity  of  flour.  The  ‘‘  Tea  Wheat  ”  I  have  heard  spo¬ 
ken  of,  but  have  not  yet  met  the  farmer  who  has  raised 
it.  A  Wisconsin  Subscriber. 


Carrot  Seed. — Information  is  requested  through 
the  Country  Gentleman,  concerning  the  best  method  of 
cleaning  carrot  seed.  J.  .L. 

Prince’s  Willow— Can  any  of  your  readers  in¬ 
form  me  where  to  procure  the  ‘‘Prince’s  Willow  I”  a 
variety  imported  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Grant.  If 
I  knew  where  he  lives,  I  would  address  him  on  the 
subject.  [Dr.  G.’s  address  is  Newburgh,  N.  Y.j 


.Japan  Pea. — Having  asked  a  question,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  answering  one  propounded  by  J.  W.,  in  No. 
12,  on  the  subject  of  the  Japan  Pea,  or  rather  Bean. 
I  have  cultivateil  it  for  the  last  three  years,  and  have 
disseminated  it  from  Canada  toTexas.  It  produces  abun¬ 
dantly  in  common  corn  ground,  planted  six  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  and  the  rows  from  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet  apart — wide  enough  to  hoc  or  to  use  a  small  culti¬ 
vator.  When  eaten  a  few  times  they  are  pleasant 
enough,  but  have  very  little  flavor — better  when  mixed 


with  other  beans.  Before  cooking,  they  must  be  soakt 
ed  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  They  are  inconvenien 
to  use  green,  being  so  difficult  to  hull.  Chickens  are 
very  fond  of  them,  and  hogs  devour  them  with  great 
gusto.  I  think  they  would  do  for  a  field  crop  sown 
broadcast  in  good  soil.  T.  V.  P.  Mount  Carmel, 
Ohio.  - 

Corn  Planter. — Will  you,  or  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Country  Gentleman,  inform  an  inquirer 
where  he  can  get  ^'■Bullock’s  Patent  Seed  Planter?" 
for  what  price  it  raay  be  had,  and  does  it  .succeed  well 
as  a  corn  planter  2  A.  Tubbs.  Tyre,  March  20,  IBbo- 


Bee  Moth. — Will  some  experienced  person  inform 
me  through  the  Cultivator,  what  will  destroy  the 
Bee  Moth  or  worms ;  and  what  kind  of  boxes  are  best 
suited  to  prevent  their  depredations.  B.  N.  Warner. 
Washing tonville,  March  19,  1855. 

Extracts  from  Correspondence. 

The  Winter  in  Illinois.— We  make  the  fidlowing 
extr.act  from  a  private  letter  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Kennicott, 
Cor.  Sec’y  of  the  Illinois  State  Ag.  Society,  dated  West 
Northfield,  March  21: — “We  have  had  four  snow 
storms  here,  in  8  days — and  yesterday  the  mercury 
was  down  to  5°  above  zero,  at  sunrise.  Last  night,  I 
judge  it  must  have  gone  down  to  near  0 — it  was  onlj' 
4°  above,  after  sunrise  !  Most  ot  the  flower  buds  of 
the  Peach  were  killed,  long  ago,  and  the  trees  have 
suffered  too.  This  bright  sun,  after  such  nights,  will 
be  hard  on  them.  Still,  we  have  not  had  such  extreme 
cold,  as  you  in  New- York — 10°  below  0,  was  our  lowest 
mark,  in  Febuary — 8°  below  in  January.  But  the 
Pe.acb  buds  were  a  little  started,  in  early  winter ;  and 
great  damage  has  been  done  our  nursery  trees,  by  the 
weight  of  drifted  snow.” 


Egyptian  Kye. — We  have  been  raising  a  spring 
grain  entirely  new  to  this  vicinity,  called  Egyptian 
rye.  Its  growth  somewhat  resembles  barley,  being 
bearded,  and  having  short  hollow  straw  ;  it  separates 
from  the  chaff  similar  to  wheat,  is  very  productive, 
suited  to  light  soils,  and  subject  to  no  insect  depreda¬ 
tions.  The  berry  is  a  little  longer  and  narrower  than 
wheat,  and  about  the  color  of  the  variety  called  Soule 
wheat.  We  have  used  it  for  pasti-y  and  pancakes,  and 
by  the  addition  of  more  leaven  than  is  used  for  wheat 
flour,  it  makes  a  very  excellent  and  white  ajipearing 
bread.  It  weighs  from  58  to  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  A 
sample  of  this  grain  can  be  seen  at  R.  H.  Pease’s  Agri¬ 
cultural  Warehouse.  James  Arkell.  Canajoharie. 


Lime  to  Kill  Sorrel. — A  correspondent  says: — 
“  Should  sorrel  make  its  appearance  to  any  extent  in 
my  fields  I  should  regard  it  as  an  evidence  that  anoth¬ 
er  dressing  of  lime  would  be  advantageous.  Whether 
sorrel  really  does  denote  an  acid  soil,  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say,  but  I  do  know  that  on  land  that  had,  at 
regular  and  stated  periods,  received  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  barn-yard  manure,  sorrel  made  its  appe.arance, 
and  overpowered  the  grass.  Since  then,  lime  having 
been  freely  used,  the  sorrel  has  disappeared,  and  the 
land  is  very  productive  of  grass.  The  practice  of 
liming,  it  is  true,  may  be  carried  to  excess,  but  with 
many  it  is  rather  a  sin  of  omission  than  of  commission.” 


AVasiiington  Territory. — We  have  a  letter  from 
a  subscriber,  dated  “Olympia,  Puget’s  Sound,  Wash. 
Ter.,  Feb.  16th,”  from  which  we  learn  that  the  winter 
on  the  North-west  coast  has  been  as  remarkable  for  its 
mildness  as  ours  has  been  for  its  severity.  The  fann¬ 
ers  in  this  new  territory  seem  to  be  as  wide  awake  as 
their  more  southerly  neighbors.  They  have  procured 
an  act  of  incorporation,  and  are  about  to  organize  a 
Territorial  Ag.  Society 
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Dotra  far  lljt 


Award  of  Premiums  to  Agents. 


According  to  our  books  the  Premiums  we  offered  to 
Agents  for  the  largest  amount  of  subscriptions  for  the 


present  year,  are  clue  to  the  following  gentlemen  : 


1. 

Hiram  Mills,  Lewis  county,  for. 

. $50 

2. 

G.  AV.  Duraul,  Mbanv  county,. 

_  S6  13. 

....  45 

3. 

li.  AV.  Curtis.  IMadison  Co  ,  . . . 

_  C9.00. 

.  40 

4. 

Geo  W.  Coffin,  Dutchess  Co... 

.  35 

5. 

E.  M.  Guffia,  Iowa, . 

_  59.00. 

.  30 

6. 

J.  R.  Howard,  MassachuscUs,. 

....  52.75. 

.  25 

7. 

George  Hamilion.  Nova  Scotia, 

_  52.00. 

.  20 

8. 

K.  Benedict,  Clinton  Co., . 

_  47.94. 

....  15 

9. 

.S.  H.  Williams.  Oneida  Co.,. . . 

.  ...  44.50. 

....  10 

10. 

A.  Carey,  Montgomery  Co.,.  .. 

....  43.00. 

....  5 

The  above  prizes  will  be  paid  in  cash  on  demand. 

In  tendering  our  thanks  to  our  agents  and 
friends,  for  their  earnest  efforts  in  behalf  of  The  Cul¬ 
tivator,  we  would  remind  them  that  additions  may  be 
made  to  clubs  at  any  time  during  the  year.  As  The 
Cultivator  and  Annual  Register  are  stereotyped, 
rve  shall  be  prepared  to  sup[)ly  orders  for  them  at  all 

times.  - - 

N ewA'ork  State  Fair  — The  citizens  of  Elmira  hav¬ 
ing  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  E.xecutive 
Committee,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  next  Fair  of  the 
New-York  State  Ag  Society,  shall  bo  held  in  that 
town,  on  the  first  week  of  October.  The  regular  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  May,  is  to  bo  held 
at  Elmira,  on  the  first  Thursday  of  the  month. 


Thomas’  “Farm  Implements.”-— We  are  gratified 
to  learn  from  the  publishers  of  this  valuable  work,  that 
its  sales  already  sum  up  over  four  thousand  copies — 
a  very  large  number,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  not 
quite  ten  months  since  it  was  first  issued.  It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  fact  men¬ 
tioned  some  time  since,  of  its  having  been  republished, 
cuts  and  all,  in  England — the  first  instance  of  the  kind, 
probably,  in  agricultural  literature.  These  two  cir¬ 
cumstances  together,  afford  high  testimony  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  appreciation  of  its  value. 


AV^e  are  happy  to  learn  of  the  recent  election  of 
Dr.  .Asa  Fitch,  of  Washington  County,  as  member  of 
the  Entomological  Society  of  France.  It  is  the  first 
instance  we  understand,  in  which  this  honor  has  been 
conferred  upon  an  American  by  this,  the  most  eminent 
association  of  the  day,  devoted  to  this  particular 
branch  of  science.  It  is  an  honor  well  deserved.  The 
Doctor  has  long  been  patiently  and  industriously  en¬ 
gaged  in  his  favorite  study,  though  as  his  modesty  is 
only  equalled  by  his  merit,  without  bringing  himself  any 
more  than  has  been  absolutely  necessary,  into  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  public.  He  has  been  employed  during  the 
pi.st  year,  under  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  from 
the  Legt.'^lature  to  the  State  Ag.  Society,  in  investigat¬ 
ing  the  character  and  habits  of  the  insects  of  New  York 
injurious  to  Agriculture,  and  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  this  approjiriation  was  continued  for  another  x'ear 
at  its  late  session.  Too  high  an  estimate  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  pi. iced  upon  the  importance  of  the  subject,  as 
is  evident  when  we  consider  the  vast  sum  to  which 
their  yearly  depredations  must  amount.  Dr.  Fitch’s 
excellent  lecture  at  last  winter’s  meeting  of  the  State 
Ag.  Society,  to  which  we  alluded  briefly  at  the 
time,  was  a  clear  demonstration  of  this  fact;  and  wo 
should  have  been  surprised  had  not  his  able  vindication 
of  its  importance  been  remembered  in  the  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  year.  - 

Delegate  to  Paris. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Henry  Wager,  Esq.,  of  Rome, 


I  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  represent  the  New-York 
State  Ag.  Society,  at  the  French  Exhibition  of  the  In¬ 
dustry  of  all  nations,  which  is  to  bo  opened  in  Paris, 
next  month.  Mr.  AV.  had  previously  received  a  similar 
appointment  from  the  United  States  Ag.  Society. 


Conn.  State  Fair.— The  second  annual  Fair  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Ag.  Society,  is  to  be  held  at 
Hartford,  commencing  on  the  9th  of  October.  The 
Prize  List  is  a  very  liberal  one — considerably  larger, 
we  think,  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  population  of 
the  State,  than  that  of  any  other  in  the  Union.  It  in¬ 
cludes  handsome  premiums  for  cattle,  horses  and  sheep, 

from  other  states.  - 

Col.  E.  C.  Frost,  of  Catherine,  Chemung  Co., 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  in  place  of  T.  F. 
Faxton,  E.<q  ,  of  Utica,  resigned. 


Canada  Thistles  changing  to  Chess. — A  cor¬ 
respondent  in  a  late  number  of  the  Michigan  Farmer, 
gives  a  statement  of  the  successful  destruction  of  a 
patch  of  Canada  thistles,  by  repeated  plowing  through 
summer — a  mode  that  has  often  before  proved  success¬ 
ful.  But  the  whole  field  being  sown  with  wheat,  the 
exact  portion  on  which  the  thistles  were  killed,  was 
covered  with  nothing  but  chess.  He  thinks  the  wheat 
changed  to  chess,  but  we  are  rather  inclined  to  think 
the  injured  thistle  roots  must  have  been  the  progeni¬ 
tors,  on  the  principle  that  a  bad  weed  will  be  more 
likely  to  produce  another  bad  one.  Should  we  expect 
to  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  figs  of  thistles,  or  inveisidy, 
chess  from  good  grain  I  AVe  at  least  commend  Ihi.s 
suggestion  to  our  Michigan  friend. 


State  Fairs. — AVe  hear  that  Vermont  is  to  hold 
her  next  State  Fair  at  Rutland,  commencing  on  the 
11th  of  Sept.,  and  Illinois  at  Chicago,  the  first  week 
in  October. 

The  next  State  Pair  of  Indiana  is  to  be  held  at 
Indianapolis,  provided  $2,000  are  raised  by  the  city 
and  county,  and  provided  further  that  the  Board  can 
make  reasonable  terms  with  the  Railroads. 


Leather  Scrapings  as  Manure. — You  will  do 
me  a  favor  to  inform  me  whether  the  scrapings  of  lea¬ 
ther  from  a  currier's  shop  are  of  any  value  for  manure  I 
If  so,  how  can  they  be  used  for  that  purpose  7  I  can 
get  hundreds  of  loads  of  them,  and  if  of  any  value,  it 
will  be  quite  a  prize.  A.  S.  Moss.  Fredonia. 

Dry  leather  scrapings  contain  as  much  nitrogen  as 
the  best  Peruvian  guano,  and,  could  they  be  decom¬ 
posed  and  rendered  readily  assimilable  without  loss, 
would  be  nearly  as  valuable.  As  it  is,  like  woolen 
rag.s,  horn  shavings,  hair,  fi.sh,  &o.,  they  are  among  the 
most  valuable  natural  fertilizers  known.  The  largest 
crop  of  potatoes  we  ever  saw — 600  bushels  per  acre — 
was  grown  with  a  compost  of  old  leather  scraps  fer¬ 
mented  for  two  years  with  barn-yard  manure.  The 
best  method  of  using  leather  scrapings,  is  to  form  them 
into  a  compost  with  soil  enough  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  ammonia.  Or  they  may  be  applied  directly  to  the 
soil  in  their  fresh  state.  Three  or  four  tons  to  the 
acre  in  their  natural  state,  would  be  a  heavy  dressing. 
After  being  decomposed  in  a  compost  heap,  a  loss  quan¬ 
tity  must  be  used  ;  half  a  ton  to  a  ton  per  acre  of  the 
leather  in  this  state,  would  bo  suflicient. 


Sweet  Potatoes. -D.  E  S.,  New-York.— In  the 
Southern  states  the  Sweet  Potato  flourishe.s  in  great 
perfection — and  even  in  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island, 
by  the  aid  of  a  hot  bed,  good  crops  of  excellent  quality 
may  be  obtained.  In  "iVestern  New-York,  they  some¬ 
times  do  well  on  very  liglit,  warm  soils,  but  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  thing  their  quality  is  rather  inferior.  One  cause  of 
this  is — and  happily  it  is  one  which  may  be  easily 
avoided — the  land  is  made  too  rich  with  putrescent 
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manures.  ScientiSe  investigations  hare  shown  that 
rich  nitrogenous  manures  lessen  the  -proportion  of  su¬ 
gar  in  the  sugar  beet ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  sweet 
potato  is  similarly  affected.  We  would  recommend  the 
trial  of  good  superphosphate  of  lime  applied  in  the 
hill,  as  likely  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  sweet  potato. 

The  first  step  in  the  culture  of  sweet  potatoes  is  to 
get  the  sprouts.  Our  correspondent  can  obtain  them, 
probably,  from  the  seed  stores  in  New- York.  They 
are  raised  by  planting  whole  potatoes  about  si.x  inches 
apart  in  a  hot  bed,  in  April.  In  about  a  month  when 
the  first  sprouts  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  they  are 
separated  from  the  parent  tuber  and  planted  out  in 
hills,  leaving  other  shoots  to  follow  for  successive  [dant- 
ings.  They  are  planted  in  hills  about  4  feet  apart, 
and  must  have  clean  culture.  Will  some  of  our  cor¬ 
respondents  give  us  the  results  of  their  experience 
briefly.  - 

Leicester  Sheet. — B-  S.,  Loganspori,  Ind. — 
Huhgerford  &  Brodie,  Rural  Hill,  Jeff.  Co  ,  N-  Y  , 
J.  A.  &  H.  N.  Rathbun,  Springfield,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y  , 
are  among  the  best  breedens  of  Leicester  sheep  in  this 
state.  In  Canada  West,  Wm  Miller,  of  Pickering, 
has  as  good  Leicesters  as  any  we  have  seen  in  this 
country.  Geo.  Miller,  Markham,  James  Dixon, 
Clarke,  Cowan  &  Shaw,  AVaterloo.  and  many  others 
in  Canada-AVest,  are  also  celebrated  breeders  of 
Leicester  sheep.  Any  of  these  gentlemen  wilt  be  able 
to  answer  your  inquiries  in  regard  to  price,  Ac. 


Wire  M^'orms. — I  perceive  there  appears  to  be  some 
difficulty  among  your  correspondents  with  those  pests 
of  fanners — wire  worms.  I  will  give  you  a  plan  which 
my  father  has  adopted,  and  which,  if  it  does  not  des¬ 
troy  them,  effectually  prevents  their  depredations  on 
the  corn  crop  at  least.  I  have  never  seen  it  tried  on 
any  other  crop.  Make  a  strong  solution  of  copperas, 
with  cold  water,  into  which  put  your  seed  corn,  and  let 
it  soak  twenty-four  hours  before  planting.  The  corn 
may  be  dried  by  rolling  in  gypsum.  Corn  prepared  in 
this  w,ay  will  vegetate  one  day  sooner  lhan  that  which 
is  unprepared.  Do  you  know  of  a  remedy  .against  the 
“  Grub?”  I  have  found  none  but  to  catch  and  kill  them 
by  hand.  Discipulus.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

AVheat  Crop  of  Scotlano. — It  appears  from  sta- 
tistic.al  returns  just  made  to  Parliament,  that  the 
wheat  crop  the  last  year  in  Scotland,  in  “  the  best  dis¬ 
tricts,”  averaged  from  28  to  36  bushels  per  acre,  while 
in  the  “worst  districts,”  the  .average  was  in  no  case 
less  th.an  2U  bushels,  and  from  that  up  to  28.  AVe 
should  like  to  know  how  the  best  wheat  districts  of  this 
state  would  compare  with  the  above,  and  shall  be  oblig¬ 
ed  to  any  of  our  friends  who  will  furnish  an  estimate 
for  their  vicinities.  - 

Melon  Apple. — At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Po- 
mological  Society,  on  the  5th  of  March,  Mr.  Rivers  of 
Sawbridgeworth,  presented  samples  of  this  apple,  grown 
in  his  nursery’.  “  This,”  says  the  report,  “  was  consider¬ 
ed  a  very  valuable  acquisition,  as  being  one  of  those 
delicate  fleshed  and  much  esteemed  varieties  which  .so 
rarely  come  to  perfection  in  this  country.  t  pos.ses.s- 
ed  that  peculiar  temier  flesh  and  flavor  which  is  only 
met  with  in  improrfed  specimens  of  Newtown  Pippin.” 
The  Melon  apple,  it  will  be  remembered,  originated  in 
AA’^estern  New-York.  - — 

Ashes  for  Sorrel — Leached  or  unleached  ashes 
will  clear  the  ground  of  this  worthless  trash.  About 
twenty  years  since  my  father  put  leached  ashes, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  loads  per  acre,  on  a  piece  of  land  so 
poor  that  nothing  but  sorrel  would  grow  upon  it,  and 
sowed  it  to  wheat.  The  crop  was  good,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  piresent,  whether  in  clovep,  wheat,  corn  or 
grass,  there  has  been  a  marked  superiority  over  the 
adjoining  land  where  no  ashes  were  aj)|ilied.  so  much 
so  as  to  be  easily  discernible  by  the  moat  casual  ob¬ 
server.  The  experiment  was  tried  on  another  field, 
with  equally  satisfactory  1  csults.  II.  B 


4grictiltiiiftl  and  Ilorticultiiml 

IMPI.KMENTS. 

MOAVmti  .440  iMACHINES,  Plows, 

Harrows,  I.'uliiv'utors.  aiul  ali  oilier  Field  and  Garden 
Implerneiils  ot  the  most  improved  Linds  The  larj^est  and 
most  complete  :is.sorlnieni  to  he  foiiiid  m  the  Ihiited  Nlales. 

H.  L.  ALLFiV,  139  A  191  AVater-st., 
March  32— 1“.14,16.1.S — in’2l  New-Vork. 

DISSOLUTION. 

T''ni£co-partiier5liip  heretofore  existing  hetween  die  stth- 
JL  scriher.s,  utider  the  n.ime  and  firm  of  H.  IJlaxchard 
Co  ,  is  lids  ilay  dl.sSolved  hy  mulinil  eon.sent .  Kitlier  par¬ 
ty  will  sign  in  liquidation.  IIOMKR  Bl.ANCHAKl). 

T.  iM.  BURT. 

Kinderliook,  Marcli  31,  1S55. 

Note. — All  coinmuniealions  relating  to  the  bosine's  of  the 
old  firm  of  11.  Blaxciiaru  A  Co  ,  should  be  dirtcled  to 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  - 

C  ( )  -PAR  T  N  E  R  S  H I P. 

The  snliscribers  have  formed  a  co-parliier.ship  under  the 
name  and  firm  of  H  Blanchard  A  i_o.  for  ihe  iiansaclion 
of  a  Coinmls-ioii  \Voo!  business  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  Conn 
HOMblR  BliANCHAKD.  Kinderhook. 
LaW.-^ON  C.  IVKS,  Hartford. 

Hanford,  Alarch  31,  1S55. 

CIRCUEAR. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  subscriber  started  the  Wool 
Detot  syslein,  it  being  the  fii>t  attempt  at  a  close  cla.ssificu- 
tion  of  Wool  in  the  fleece  in  this  country  ;  four  years  alone, 
and  six  years  in  company  with  Mr.  T.  jM.  Burt,  who  now 
retires  from  the  business.  His  experience  hut  confiim.stiie 
position  which  was  taken  by  the  friends  of  this  enterprise  in 
its  infancy ;  dull  iliere,  is  no  other  sy.siein  yet  devi.sed,  vvldcli 
is  so  appropriate  to  meet  the  wants  and  itecessilies  of  the 
wool-grower,  dealer  or  manivfaciurer,  ins  the  clo-e  elassifica- 
lion  of  AA'’o(d  in  die  fleece.  The  rnanufaciurer  can  obtain  the 
grade  he  wants,  and  the  seller  of  Wool  die  relative  value  of 
each  grade,  quality  and  condition  considered  ;  thus  uffoidiiig 
facilities  and  encourageinent  for  improvement. 

The  present  loetUion  is  not  deemed  by  himself,  and  many 
of  tile  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Depot  .system,  os  favorable 
for  efTeeliiig  ready  and  tpiiek  sales  as  a  more  central  one, 
easy  of  access,  and  in  the  immediate  vieijiily  of  nianufac- 
luring  eslahlishmenls.  He  has  therefore  formed  a  copaiiiier- 
ship,  ns  above  staled,  and  will  remove  the  Kinderhook  AVool 
Depot  business  to  Ihe  city  of  Hartford,  Conn.  There  is  an¬ 
nually  manufaciureil  widiin  four  hours’  ride  of  ibal  ciiy, 
more  llniii  twelve  millions  pounds  Wool ;  and  wiihiii  six 
hours’  ride,  more  lhan  one-half  of  all  the  wool  worked  by 
manufacturers  in  the  United  .Stales. 

The  same  system  of  classification  will  he  eonliniied  as 
practiced  at  ICinderhook.  Also  the  services  of  the  same 
sorter  retained.  The  .same  charges  for  leceiving.  Stirling, 
storing  and  selling,  viz:  one  and  a  half  eeiil.s  per  pound  anti 
the  insurance,  when  sales  are  minle  for  cash  as  heretofore. 
In  order  to  possess  additional  facililies  for  selling,  sales  will 
he  matle  on  time,  w'hen  they  can  he  more  readily  effeeledor 
better  prices  obtained,  lhan  for  ca.sh  In  all  such  c.ases  wliei  e 
time  sale*  are  made,  the  payment  will  he  guavaiiletd.  and 
the  usual  guarantee  coinmissioii  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  of  sales,  will  he  charged  additional. 

Advances  will  be  made  in  cash  or  by  aceeiilaiices,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon.  Sacks  furnished  to  consigners  by  charging 
25  ceiiLs  each  for  their  use. 

Tlianki'ul  for  the  liberal  patronage  and  eoiifidence  he.^tow- 
cd,  the  subscriber  re.specifully  .solicits  a  eoiilitiiintioii  of  past 
favors,  and  confidently  hope.s,  and  firtnly  believes,  lh:il  be 
can  belter  promote  the  iiiiercsts  of  his  consignors  by  a  change 
of  location,  lhan  by  remaining  wliere  he  has  formerly  tieen. 

H.  BBANCHAUD. 

j\foTE. — After  six  years’  experience  in  selling  M’oo!  at 
Kinderhook,  I  fully  concur  in  the  projiriety  of  H.  Blaxch- 
aed’s  decision  to  change  his  incaiioii,  and  rcitiove  the  Kin¬ 
derhook  AVool  Depot  business  to  the  city  of  Hartford,  hcliev- 
ing  that  the  iiilerest<  of  our  former  eoiisignors  will  be  pro¬ 
moted.  by  making  more  ready  .sales  anil  avoiding  the  delays 
consequent  upon  our  location,  and  to  a  rigid  adliereiiee  to  the 
cash  svstem.  T.  M.  BHIT. 

REFERENCES. 

George  Beach.  Ksq  .  Pre.sidenl  Plioniix  Bank  ;  H.  A.  Per¬ 
kins.  Esq.,  Presidem  Harlford  Bank:  Messrs.  D:iv,  Owe-  A 
Co..  Merchant;  .’Mes.srs.  Day.  Griswolil  &  Co..  Merct-utif; 
jAlessrs.  Collins  <V  Broihers.  Meicliant.s,  Hartford.  Conn. 
Me.ssrs.  Hacker.  I,ea  &  Co.,  Merciianis,  Pliihidel)'!:;a , 
Me.ssrs.  Fi  eelaiid.  Stnai  t  A  Co..  .Mercliaiil.s,  New-York  j 
Dr.  J.  1’  Beekinaii,  Piesidenl  Baitk  Kinderhook,  Kimle,- 
hook,  i\.  AC  -May  1— m-'k 
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Cure  for  the  Croup. 

One  of  your  correspondents  recommends  Hydropathy 
for  croup.  It  is  unfailing.  Priessnitz,  the  father  of 
the  Water-cure,  told  mein  1850,  that  ho  had  never 
lost  a  case— that  he  had  been  called  in  often  when  the 
child  was  nearly  suffocated,  and  had  seen  the  same 
child  playing  in  the  street  the  next  morning.  Ilis 
plan  was  simple.  Several  folds  of  wet  linen  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  breast,  while  the  body  was  enveloped  in  a 
wet  sheet — (linen  being  a  better  conductor  of  heat 
than  cotton,  is  preferable) — a  couple  of  blankets  were 
packed  tightly  over  the  sheet.  In  ten  minutes  a  free 
perspiration  was  the  consequence.  In  slight  cases,  this 
was  sufficient.  In  more  aggravated  ones,  the  operation 
was  repeated  with  a  fresh  sheet;  the  blankets  were 
then  packed  tightly  as  bet'oro,  an  opening  being  left 
at  the  feet,  for  the  introduction  of  a  clyster  of  cold 
water.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
further  format  ion  of  the  false  membrane,  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  suffocation.  A  lively  perspiration  ensued  in 
the  course  of  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  patient  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  packing,  and  a  wet  sheet  thrown  close¬ 
ly  around  him,  a  gentle  rubbing  on  the  outside  of  this, 
with  the  hand,  removed  the  perspiration,  and  all  re¬ 
maining  unnatural  heat,  produced  by  the  croup,  arous¬ 
ing  instead  a  healthy  circulation  and  e.xciteinent  over 
the  whole  body.  Sleep,  which  was  before  iinpo.ssible, 
now  came  unsoaight  for,  and  the  next  morning  saw  no 
trace  of  the  disease,  and  little  liability  of  its  recur¬ 
rence.  J.  G.  Catonsville,  Md. 

Hr.adiug  of  Cabbage  and  Caulillower. 

We  notice  in  the  Co.  Gent.,  page  121,  an  allusion  to 
a  common  practice  among  pi'actical  gardeners,  and  es¬ 
pecially  among  the  market  gardeners  of  London,  (a 
pretty  sure  index  as  to  the  efficacy  of  any  particular 
routine  in  kitchen  garden  operations,)  of  iha  probable 
beneficial  effects  of  transplanting  cabbage  oreauliflow- 
er,  and  we  might  add  any  of  the  tribe,  at  two  different 
times.  The  method  is  this,  and  we  would  advise  each 
and  every  one  who  can  possibly  spare  the  time,  to  prac¬ 
tice  it.  In  the  case  of  field  culture,  where  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  cabbage  for  inst  ance  is  reckoned  by  the  acre,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  spare  the  time  necessary  to  perform 
it ;  but  for  the  garden,  it  is  every  way  preferable. 
Whether  the  seed  is  sown  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  or  in  the 
open  border  later  in  the  season,  is  of  no  consequence; 
as  soon  as  the  young  plants  put  forth  their  rough  leaf, 
or  are  large  enough  to  handle,  they  are  carefully  ta¬ 
ken  up,  and  “  pricked  out”  into  other  borders  at  two 
to  four  inches  apart  each  way.  They  are  carefully 
watered  if  dry  weather,  and  shaded  from  the  sun  if 
late  in  the  season,  and  stand  in  this  place  till  they  be¬ 
come  good  stocky  plants.  They  are  then  carefully 
lifted,  and  the  tap-root  having  been  severed  in  the  act 
of  raising-  them  from  the  seed  bed,  they  will  have 
thrown  out  a  large  quantity  of  fibres,  and  hence  have 

a  ball  of  roots  so  to  speak,  to  take  hold  of  the  soil  at 
once. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  the  operation  may  be  ex-  i 


plained  thus.  The  cabbage  tribe  for  culinary  use,  as 
every  botanist  knows,  is  a  species  of  Morphology,  or 
monstrous  developmerxt  of  certain  parts  of  its  structure, 
and  dependant  upon  a  high  state  of  culture  to  exhibit 
its  greatest  degree  of  inonstrou.s  or  cabbage  headed 
form.  Lessen  this,  and  you  at  once  bring  it  back  into 
a  nearer  approximation  to  its  original  t.ypo,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  its  springing  up,  perfecting  its  seed,  and  dying 
away.  The  tran.spbinting  them  destroys  its  tap  root, 
encourages  a  quantity  of  fibres  to  take  its  place,  and 
hence  increases  its  capability  to  develop  its  monstrous, 
and  to  the  wants  of  man,  its  best  shape.  E.  Sanders. 

Household  Matters. 

[A  lady  of  our  particular  acquaintance,  remarkable 
for  her  skill  in  household  matters,  has  sent  us  the  fol- 
low'ing  receipts,  (with  the  introductory  remarks,)  and 
has  promised  more — which  wo  are  sure  will  be  accep¬ 
table  to  our  readers  ] 

While  so  much  is  said  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Country  Gentleman,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  something 
mingled  with  it  for  the  improvement  of  the  Country 
Lady — that  she  may  be  instructed  to  cultivate  and 
adorn  her  own  Eden  (which  I  take  to  bo  her  family 
circle)  and  from  which  I  trii.«t  she  may  never  again  be 
tempded.  While  her  hands  are  emplo3’ed  in  m-iking 
good  butter  a-nd  cheese,  may  we  not  occasionally  have 
an  article  that  shall  serve  to  strengthen  her  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  all  her  duties  as  a  true  woman. 

Tomato  Pie. — Take  fully  ripe  tomatoes,  thrrrw  them 
into  boiling  water  for  a  minute  or  two,  to  remove  the 
skin ;  have  ready  a  paste,  such  as  one  would  make  for 
a  peach  pie — cut  the  tomatoes,  and  place  a  layer,  of 
sugar  and  a  layer  of  tomatoes,  and  some  peach  kernels, 
which  gives  them  a  peculiar  peach  flavor.  Pies  made 
in  this  way  can  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  peach, 
and  are  really  delicious.  They  must  have  about  as  ru.a- 
ny  kernels  in  a  pie  as  are  found  in  a  real  peach  pie.  [As 
the  peach  crop  has  been  destroyed  this  year  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  couatryq  and  many  peach  stones  were 
saved  over,  this  may  prove  a  valuable  substitute  the 
present  season.  Eos  ] 


PERUVIAN  GUANO- 

^r'HE  above  is  received  direct  from  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
_L  meat,  and  is  warranted  FRESH  and  PURE,  of  the 
FIRST  qualilv — and  not  DAMPENED  to  make  it  WEKill 
HEAVIER.  The  GOVERNMENT  BRAND  is  on  every 
bag.  For  sale  in  large  or  small  qinnitities,  at  the  lowest  price. 

Superphosphate  of  I,iine,  Poudretle,  Plaster  of  Paris,  and 
all  other  valuable  Fertilizers.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

130  &  lot  Warer-Street, 

March  22 — 12,14.16,18 — m2t.  New- York. 

NOTICE. 

"I^ERUVIAIV  (JU.AIN’O.  As  there  are  various  substances 
J.  now  offering  for  Peruvian  Guano,  in  the  New’-York 
market,  to  avoid  imposition,  be  particular  to  observe  that  eve¬ 
ry  bag  of  the  genuine  Peruvian  Guiuio  has  branded  upon  it, 
WARRANTED  NO.  1. 

PERUVIAI¥  CrUAlVO, 

Imported  into  the  United  States  bp 

F.  BAEREDA  BROTHERS, 

FOR  THE  PERUVIAN  QOVERN.MENT. 


When  taken  in  quantities  from  1  to  5  Tons, . $48 

do  do  do  5  to  10  do  .  47 

do  do  do  10  to  15  do  .  46 


A  furtlier  discount  in  larger  qu.nuily.  2000  Ih.s.  to  the  ton 
A.  LO.NGETT,  34  Clifl-sl., 
March  22 — w4tm2t  Corner  of  Fulton,  New- York. 


The  subscriber  oflers  for  su  e  ibe  following  Devonshire 
Stock— viz ;  aline  Cows,  with  calf  by  Imported  Doll 
Rubens,  whicli  took  the  Isl  I’rennuin  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair 
ill  the  year  19 — ;  one  very  fine  yearling  Dull,  sired  by  the 
same  imported  Hull ;  3  yetirliiig  Heifers,  one  of  wliicli  sired 
by  the  same  I  2  two-year-old  Heifers,  and  one  3  year  old 
Bull,  The  above  originated  from  the  stock  of  .S.  &  H,  Hitrl- 
btit,  of  Winchester,  Ct.,  :ind  warranted  p«re.  Satisfactory 
references  with  their  pedigree  can  be  given. 

Some  other  stock  of  the  Natives  also 
N.  B,  POTATOES  for  sale,  for  eating  and  seed — Mer¬ 
cers,  Carters  and  Silver  Lakes. 

FRANCIS  W  COWf-ES, 
March  29,  1S5.5 — wGtmIt  Fartnmglon,  Ct. 

Macluni  or  Osage  Orange  Hedges. 


Cl  51.  S.VXTON,  No.  152  Fulton  Street,  has  this  day 
)m  as.soe'iiiied  with  hlm.sell',  as  cotiartnei  in  the  Publish¬ 
ing  Bu.st.VBSS,  AlTiUSTU.S  O.  MOORE. 

The  liusiiiess  will  hereal'ter  be  conducted  under  the  firm 
of  C.  !VI.  SAXTON  &  CO. 

New-York,  February  21sl,  19.j5. 


IVEW  ISOOKS. 

C.  M.  SAXTON  CO., 

AJJRK  ILTITIAL  BOOK  PIHLISHER8, 

No.  152  FULTON  STREET,  NEW-YORK,  have  in  pres.s: 

I. 

THE  PEACTICAL  LAND  DRAINER ; 


PI.  W.  P’lTKIN, 

Manchester,  Conn.,  Dealer  in  Seeds  and  Flanls, 

N  consequence  of  the  increasing  demand  for  this  remark¬ 
able  Hedge  plant,  ray  exclusive  aUenlion  is  now  given  lo 
the  business.  Seed  is  yearly  gathered  by  my  own  ageiil.s, 
and  may  be  relied  upon  as  fresh  and  gentiine.  As  mtiiiy  per¬ 
sons  prefer  the  plants  ready  for  setting  in  liedgc.s.  I  have  es¬ 
tablished  nurseries  in  diirerenl  sections  of  the  country,  where 
tliey  are  raised  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  in  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  manner,  and  am  ready  to  contract  them  in  any  quan¬ 
tity.  A  descriptive  pamiihlel  on  the  Culture  ol  Osage  Orange 
Hedges,  given  to  purchasers 

O.  G.  Sheppard,  New-York — P.  B.  Mingle,  Philadeli  hia 
— Bvram,  Pitkin  A  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  wholesale  Agents. 

Apply  as  ahove.  April  5 — w2in2m 


Being  a  Tia-atise  on  Draining  Land,  in  which  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  systems  of  Drainage  are  explained,  and  their  dif- 
ierences  and  comparative  merits  di.scussed  ;  with  full 
Direclion.i  for  the  Culiiitg  and  iMaking  of  Drainage,  with 
Remaiks  upon  the  various  Materials  of  \t  hich  they  may 
he  conipo.seil.  Wilh  many  illustralions.  By  B.  Munn, 
Land-cape  (gardener.  Price  5t)  ce.'ils. 

II, 

The  Practical  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Gardener’s 
Calendar. 

By  Patrick  Neill.  Edited  by  G.  Emerson.  M.  D..  Editor  of 
.lolni.son’s  l''armci’s  Encyclopedia”  Witli  Note.,  and 
Addiiioiis,  by  R.  G.  Pardee,  Author  of  “Manual  of  llie 
.■^tr.awbeiry  Culture.”  Wilh  illustrations.  Price,  ,$1.25. 

III. 


Dederick’s  Parallel  Lever  Horizontal  and  Vertical 
Portable  Hay  Press.  Palenicd  May  ICl/i.  and 
June  6lh,  1854. 

''I  ^HE  above  new,  powerful,  and  exceedin.'ly  convenient 
1  Press,  with  two  men  and  a  horse,  will  bale,  according 
to  the  No.  of  the  pr^  -ss,  from  six  to  eight  Ions  of  hay  per  day. 
The  Pre.ss  for  300  lb.  bale,  is  12  feet  long,  5  feel  high  and  3^ 
wide.  It  can  be  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses  or  oxen,  ns  a 
sleigh  is  drawn,  from  one  field  or  farm  to  another;  and  wlien- 
ever  .stopped,  is  always  ready  for  operalion  They  iire  now 
being  shipped  lo  all  parts  of  the  couitiry,  and  are,  in  every 
case,  giving  the  highest  satisfaction.  They  have  received 
llie  Isl  Piemiums  at  the  New-York,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
State  Fairs.  Prices  according  lo  the  .size,  from  $130  to  $175, 
I’or  further  pttniculars,  address 

DEERING  A  DICKSON,  Manufacturers, 
Premium  Agricultural  Iforis,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Or  either  of  the  folh.wing  Agents  : 

.lohn  Mayher  A  Co..  P.  B.  Gates,  New- York. 
Paschall  Morris  A  Co  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

•lames  Wtirdrop,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

James  Garget  A  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Byram.  Pitkin  A  Co  ,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Wm.  M.  Piiiiit  A  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Muinford  A  Co.,  Lafayette,  Ind 
A.  A  .1.  Kenvvorthy,  Thornton,  Ind. 

.1.  W.  ITohler  A  Co,.  Bloomingrton.  111. 

March  15 — wAmlf 


DOWNING’S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

C.  M.  S;\X  TON  A  Co.,  No.  152  Fulton  street,  have  in 
pre.ss  a  new  and  elegant  edition  of  a  treatise  on  the  'J'heory 
and  Practice  of 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING, 

Adiipted  to  North  America,  wilh  a  view  to  the  Iiriprovemcnt 
of  Country  Residences,  comprising  Histoi  ical  Notices  and 
General  Principles  of  the  Art,  Directions  for  Laying  Out 
Grounds  and  Arr.angiiig  Plantations,  the  Description  and 
Cultivation  of  Hardy  Trees,  Decorative  Accompaniments 
to  the  House  and  Grounds,  the  Formation  of  Pieces  of 
Arlificial  Water,  Flower  Gardens,  etc.,  wilh  Remarks  on 
Rural  Architecture,  by  A.  J.  Downing.  Price,  $3  59. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

Yoii.Tlt  and  Martin  on  the  Ho^, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Breeds,  Management,  and  Medical  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Swine,  wilii  directions  for  Salting  Pork,  and  Cur¬ 
ing  Bacon  and  Hams.  By  VV^iiliam  Yoiiait.  V.  S.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  engravings  drawn  from  life.  Edited  by  Am¬ 
brose  Stevens.  Price,  75  ots. 

Pardee  on  Strawterry  Culture. 

A  Complete  Manual  for  the  Cultivation  of  liie  Strawberry  ; 
with  a  description  of  the  he.-t  varietic.s. 

■Mso,  Notices  of  the  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant.  Goo.se- 
berry  ard  Giape;  with  (lireolions  for  their  rullivaiion,  and 
the  selection  tif  the  best  varieties.  “Every  proce,s.s  here 
recommended  has  been  proved,  the  plans  of  others  tried, 
and  the  result  is  here  given.”  Wilh  a  valnablc  Ap|ienJix, 
containing  the  ob.servatioiis  and  experience  of  some  of  the 
most  siiccessfal  cultivators  of  the-se  fruits  in  our  country. 
Price,  50  cents. 

Elliott’s  American  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide  in  Orchard 
and  Garden ; 

Being  a  Compend  of  the  History,  Modes  of  Pro])agation, 
Culture,  Ac.,  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Shrubs,  with  descrip¬ 
tions  of  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  Fruits  cultivated  in  this 
ctaintry  :  and  Notes  of  their  adaptation  t  o  localities,  soils, 
and  a  complete  list  of  Fruits  worthy  of  cultivation.  By 
F.  R.  Elliott,  Politologist.  Price.  $1.25. 

The  above  books  n-ill  be  sent,  Postage  paid,  to  any  part  of 

the  Union.  April  5 — 'V\'3!rti2t 


Bluck  Hawk  Horse  Kavemi. 


i'tlllS  Horse  will  stand  at  the  farm  of  the  subscriber  iit 
i  Norfolk,  Conn  .  ctilleil  the  Robbins  Farm,  the  coming 
ason,  at  ten  and  fifteen  dollars.  The  oldest  colts  of  ihi.s 
.r'-e  are  three  years  old.  The  stock  is  of  cxliaordin.ary 
omise.  Raven  is  Ity  Vermont  Black  Hawk — ilam  has  the 
ood  of  Gifford  .Alorgali  attd  of  Cock  of  the  M'rilk. 

April  19— w3lm2l  ‘  ROBBINS  BATTELL. 


NEW-YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


BY  WHCEBEK,  MEESCK.  &  CO.,  ACBAYY,  A.  Y. 


T^NCOl^RAOED  by  the  preference  v/hieli  ImsbecM  "ivcii 
lU  to  our  iMacliines  wherever  they  have  been  introdiieed.  we 
ake  pleasure  in  aiiii'Mineing  to  the  Fanners  and  Planter-  of 
he  United  Stales,  and  to  Dealers  in  Agricullnral  iVIa<diines 
generally,  that  our  arrangements  for  the  year  1655.  ttre  on  a 
scale  snffifiently'  extensive  to  enable  us  to  fill  onr  increasing 
orders,  with  promptness  and  despatch.  We  shall  continueto 
adopt  every  alteration  that  experience  suggests,  and  thorough 
test  proves  to  be  valuable.  Our  tntinufaclnring  facilities,  in- 
eluding  steam  laltor-saving  macliinery  and  tools,  are  un¬ 
equalled  in  extent  and  completeness,  by' any  similar  e.stablish- 
ment  in  the  world  :  and  each  branch — Iron,  Wood,  Foundry 
Work,  and  Finishing,  is  under  the  immediate  superimend- 
ence  of  a  compelem  and  experienced  partner,  who  personal¬ 
ly  itispccts  materials  and  workmanship.  We  employ  com¬ 
petent  workmen,  and  have  no  job  or  piecewo'k  done.  In 
our  long  experience  ;  our  determination  to  make  each  arti¬ 
cle  the  be.stof  its  kind ;  in  our  .superior  mimufacluriiig  facil¬ 
ities  ;  ill  the  regularly  increasing  popularity  of  our  Machines 
wherever  they'  are  used,  and  in  our  unrestricted  warranty, 
tve  trust  the  public  will  continue  to  find  the  strongest  guar¬ 
anty  that  can  be  given,  that  our  machines  are  unequ.alled  in 
the  quality  of  their  work,  durability,  convenience,  and 
cheapness. 

A  MKDAI.  Wiis  awarded  to  WIIEEI.ER’S  POW¬ 
ER  AND  THRESHER  at  the  recent  Crystal  Palace  Ex¬ 
hibition  ill  the  City  of  New-York. 


WHEEI.KR’S 

Patent  Endless-Chain  Railway  Horse  Power. 

These  Horse  Powers,  (rcpresenlcd  in  the  above  cut.)  are 
unrivalled  for  driving  tdl  kinds  of  Farmers’,  Planters’,  and 
other  iMacbinery,  which  admits  of  being  driven  by  Horse 
Power.  They  are  made  for  either  one  or  two  horse.s,  and 
their  superior  merits,  in  point  of  durability  and  ea.se  of  run¬ 
ning,  are  fully  established:  while  their  compactne.ss  ami  sim¬ 
plicity',  liglitnes.s,  and  greater  length  and  width  of  Treading 
Floor  and  Stall,  give  them  advantages  over  other  Powers, 
which  are  highly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  tried  them. 
Several  thousands  are  in  use,  some  of  which  have  threshed 
over  100,000  bushels,  and  though  our  present  Powers  are 
much  improved  over  the  old  ones  of  the  same  kind,  yet  the 
latter  are  still  good.  Over  1000  of  them  were  sold  by  us  and 
our  agents  the  past  season,  (a  larger  nuttdtcr  than  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  year,)  thus  proving  their  increasing  popularity. 


WIIEEEER’.S 

Patent  Corahiiietl  Thresher  and  Winnower. 

This  M.achitie,  (al.so  represented  in  the  cut,)  is  a  late  inven- 
tioiL  It  was  got  out  three  years  ago.  .after  a  long  serie.s  of 
exi'criments  re-nltiiig  in  a  machine  which  performs  the  three 
operations  of  T/ireshIn",  Separating,  and  Wi nnou’i ng.  with 
it'  much  di-patch,  and  as  few  hands  and  horses  as  are  ret|nir- 
ed  to  t  iresh  and  separaie’only  with  other  machines,  and  al¬ 


though  designed  for  so  complicated  work,  it  is  yet  a  model  of 
sim|)lioiiy  and  eompa  tness.  The  entire  running  parts  are 
driven  by  the  main  belt  and  one  small  hand.  We  have  no 
doubt  it  i.s  the  mosi  iierfect  machine  in  use  for  Threshing  and 
Winnowing.  Driven  by  two  horses,  tlie\'  thresh  and  clean 
from  MO  to  200  busiiels  of  wheal,  or  twice  that  (luaiitity  of 
oat-  per  day. 

We  give  a  notice  of  it  from  the  Valley  Farmer,  pithlished 
at  8t.  Louis,  .Mo.,  ami  also  two  letters  from  gentlemeti,  who 
have  the  machines  in  use,  sliowing  liie  estimation  in  which 
they  iire  hehl,  premising  that  these  two  are  about  art  average 
of  many  other  siiniltir  letters,  which  we  can  show 


[From  the  Vallep  Farmer  of  Aitgnst,  1853.] 

“  Wheeler’s  Combined  Thresher  and  Winnower.” 

"  We  take  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exirac  l  from  a  letter  just  receive'.l  by  us  from  a  very' 
respectable  mdividtiid  in  Cape,  Girardeau  County,  Mo  ,  to 
whom  vve  sold  one  of  these  machines  about  a  week  ago, 
with  the  underslandiiig  that  if  it  did  not  work  to  his  satisfac- 
faclion  he  could  return  it  to  8t.  Louis  at  our  expense.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  the  manufacturers  warrant  these  ma¬ 
chines  to  thresh  and  clean  from  150  to  2(10  bushels  of  wheat 
per  day,  or  iwice  that  quantity  of  oats.” 

“  ArpLE  Creek,  Mo.,  July  18,  1863 

“  Mr.  E.  Abbott, 

Dear  Sir ;  I  have  tried  my  Thresher  and  Winnower,  and 
it  has  given  entire  satisfaction  I  have  moved  the  machine 
one  mile,  set  it  up,  and  threshed  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
bushels  of  wheat  in  one  day.,  and  have  threshed  forty  bushels 
an  hour.  It  works  finely,  and  is  considered  the  best  machine 
to  thresh  and  save  grain  in  .South-East  .Missouri. 

“  IT  CAN’T  GO  BACK  TO  ST.  IXIUIS. 

“  I  think  I  shall  thresh  from  8,000  to  10,000  bushels  of 
wheat  lilts  season.  Yours  truly, 

James  F.  Colyer  ” 

Another  gentleman  to  whom  we  sold  our  Double  Power 
and  Combined  Thresher  and  Winnower,  writing  to  us  from 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  under  date  of  Dec.  9th,  1853,  says : 

“  I  have  received  the  Macliine,  and  ased  it,  and  it  gives 
the  very  best  of  satisfaction  that  could  he  expected. 

Yours  truly', 

Henry  J.  Howe.” 


Having  .sold  between  .300  and  400  of  the  Winnowers  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season,  we  could,  if  space  permitted,  give  many 
other  testimonials  to  their  utility,  but  the  above  must  suffice. 

WHEELER’S 
Overshot  Thresher  with  Vibrating  Separator. 

This  Machine  is  also  our  own  invention,  and  has  been  in 
use  13  or  14  years,  and  its  many  advantages  are  appreciated 
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by  other  Manufacturers,  as  well  as  the  farming  public.  Driv¬ 
en  by  our  ih  uble  Power,  it  lhreslie.s  and  separates  from  the 
straw  I'roin  150  to  200  bushels  of  Wheat,  or  twice  as  much 
Oats,  per  (lay.  Kor  the  J^ingle  or  One  Horse  Power  we 
make  a  smaller  Thre.slier  and  Separator,  which  threshes  from 
75  to  100  liuslu'D  of  Wheat  per  day.  'I’he  small  Machine  is 
adapted  to  moderate  sized  larm.?,  and  as  the  Single  Power  is 
sufficient  for  sawing  wood,  churning,  cutting  stalks,  straw, 
Ac.,  and  driving  almo.st  every  kind  o(  .Machine  used  by 
Farmers,  and  is  capable,  by  changing  Horses  and  elevat¬ 
ing  the  Pow,  r  properly,  of  thresliiiig  much  faster  than  we 
stated  above,  it  is  a  very  popular  Machine  in  some  sections. 

We  would  also  call  especial  attention  to  our  Clover  Hullers, 
Portable  Saw  .Mills,  and  Stalk  and  Straw  Cutlers,  either  of 
which  are  adapted  to  both  our  Double  and  Single  Powers. 

03**  All  our  Machines  are  Warranted  to  give  entire  satis¬ 
faction,  or  they  may  be  returned  at  the  exjnration  of  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  for  trial. 


P  R  I  K  S. 

For  Double  or  Two  Horse  Power,  Thresher  and 
Separator,  including  belts,  wrenche.s,  and  oil¬ 


cans,  complete, . @160  00 

Double  Power  alone,  including  bell, .  120  00 

Do  without  belt, .  115  00 

Double  Thresher  and  Separator,  alone,  .  40  00 

Single  or  One  Horse  Power,  Thresher  and  Separa¬ 
tor,  including  belts,  oil-cans  and  wrenches, 

complete,  .  123  00 

Single  Power  alone,  including  belt, .  90  09 

Do  without  belt, .  85  00 

Single  Thresher  and  Separator,  alone, .  3S  00 

Clover  Hullers .  02  00 

Straw  and  Stalk  Cullers,  for  Horse  Power, .  32  00 

Circular  Saw'  Mill,  w’ilh  24  inch  Saw, .  38  00 

One  Horse  Power,  without  band  w'lieel, .  SO  00 

Churn  Gearing, .  13  00 

Band  Wheel, .  5  00 

Band  for  Power, . 5  00 

Double  Power,  with  Combined  Thresher  and  Win- 

now’er,  including  bells,  wrenches,  Ac., .  245  00 

Combined  Thre.slier  and  Winnower,  alone, .  125  00 


Orders  are  solicited,  and  will  be  promptly  filled. 

Address 

WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Albany,  April  19,  1855 — wAmlt 

Ditcli  Diggers,  Tile  and  Brick  Machines, 

Manufactured  by  PRATT  If  BROS.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y 
t'l'tHE  Ditch  Digger  and  Tile  Machine  w'ere  constructed  to 
JL  cheapen  and  extend  Drainage.  Ditches  must  be  made 
cheaper  and  faster,  and  Tile  must  be  made  easily,  simply  and 
extensively.  The  Farmer  feels  it  and  agriculture  demands 
it ;  and  we  beg  leave  to  say  to  all  interested,  th.at  those  ma¬ 
chines  W'ill  accomplish  the  object. 

We  warrant  our  Ditch  Digger  to  be  capable  of  cutting 
from  fifty  to  150  rods  of  Ditch  in  a  day,  by'  the  u.se  of  one 
man  and  two  horses,  not  less  than  2J  feet  deep;  and  that  this 
implement  is  made  in  a  thorough  and  workmanlike  manner. 

We  warrant  our  Tile  Machnie  to  be  capable  of  making 
from  tempered  clay,  10  to  15.000  Tile  or  Brick  in  a  day,  by 
the  use  of  two  horses — grinding  the  mud  and  making  the 
Tile  or  Brick  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  operation — 
using  steam  or  water  power  with  equal  facility. 

This  Tile  Machine  enables  Brick  makers  to  make  Tile  and 
Tile  makers  to  make  Brick,  changing  from  one  to  the  other 
in  less  than  5  minutes,  and  the  cost  of  the  Machine  is  no  more 
than  those  in  ordinary  use,  it  being  the  simplest  arrangement 
known.  The  quality  of  Brick  made,  is  but  a  little  inferior  to 
pressed  Brick. 

Farmers,  if  you  want  Tile  made  cheap  and  near  you,  see 
yourselves  that  it  is  done.  See  to  it  that  some  one  gels  a  ma¬ 
chine  and  makes  them.  Farmers,  if  you  w'ant  Ditches  made 
quickly  and  cheaply,  buy  a  Ditch  Digger,  or  find  a  man  that 
will  do  it.  Farmers  and  others,  if  you  want  to  see  these  ma¬ 
chines  at  work,  come  wdien  frost  has  disappeared  and  see 
them.  We  shall  be  ready,  and  take  pleasure  in  showing 
them  to  you. 

Brick  makers,  do  you  want  to  change  y’our  business  for 
•he  better?  Then  make  Tile  and  belter  Brick,  and  you  will 
oe  the  gainer,  and  agriculture  accommodated.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  Tile  Dies  from  which  to  select. 

Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements,  we  will  supply  you  on 
favorable  terms.  Persons  wanting  exclusive  Patent  privi¬ 
leges,  we  will  negociate  with  you.  All,  wanting  any  further 
in?ormation,  will  please  addre.ss  PRATT  A  BROS 

Dec.  21— wAmtf.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  ANIMALS 

AT  PRIVATE  SALE. 

Mount  Fordham,  Westchester  Co  ,  11  miles  from  City  Hall, 
New-York,  by  Harlem  Railroad. 

Having  completed  the  sale  of  my  domc.^tic  animals,  as 
advertised  in  Catalogue  of  1854,  excepting  8hort  Horn 
Bull  BALCO  (9918),  and  at  prices  highly  remunerative,  for 
which  palronage.  I  feel  grateful,  not  only  to  the  public  of  al¬ 
most  every  Stale  in  our  Union,  but  to  the  Canadies,  Cuba. and 
the  .Sandwich  Islands,  I  will  issue  about  the  Kit  of  March,  a 
Catalogue  for  185a,  consisting  of  Short  Horned  Bulls  and 
Bull  Calves,  (some  of  which  belong  to  niy  friend  and  part  as¬ 
sociate,  Mr.  N.  J.  Becak.)  North  Devon  Bulks  and  Bull 
Calves,  Southdown  Rams,  Suffolk,  Berkshire  and  F.ssex 
Swine,  now  ready  for  delivery,  of  almrrst  all  ages,  and  of 
both  sexes.  This  Catalogue  will  be  illustrated  with  portraits 
of  my  Prize  Animals.  Slost  of  the  original  animals  of  my 
breetling  establishment,  were  .selected  by  me  from  England 
in  person,  and  strictly  in  reference  to  qualities,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  be.st  adapted  for  the  use  of  this  country. 

Feb.  1— wAmtf  L.  G.  MORRIS. 


IMPORTED  “MONARCH.” 

By  PRIAM,  out  of  Delphine  by  AVhisker,  will  stand  at  Ii. 

G.  Morris’ Herd.sdale  Farm,  I  j  mile  from  Scarsdale  De¬ 
pot,  and  24  miles  from  New-York  by  Harlem  Railroad. 
Terms  :  @20  the  season  for  mares  not  thorough-bred,  and 
@.50  for  ihorough-breds.  Pasturage,  @3  per  month.  Acci¬ 
dents  and  escapes  at  the  risk  of  the  owner.  All  business 
connected  with  the  horse,  to  be  addressed  to  “Mokakch’s 
Groom,  Scarsdale  P,  O,,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.”  A  por¬ 
trait  taken  from  life,  with  performances  on  the  turf,  full  pedi¬ 
gree,  Ac.  Ac.,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  by  addressing 

L.  G.  MORRIS, 

March  22  Fordham,  AVestchester  Co.,  N  Y. 

PURE  BRED  STOCK 

For  sale — Thorough  Bied  Durlinm  Cattle,  Pure  Bred 
Spanish  Sheep,  French  Sheep,  and  Suflolk  Pigs. 

Apply  to  J.  S.  GOE,  Tippecanoe,  4|rail^s  Cfsl  of 

Brownsville,  Fayette  Co  ,  Pa.  March  1 — wly* 


D 


Thorough-Bred  Short  Horns. 

URHAM  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves,  descended  from  the 
herds  of  Mr.  Bates  and  his  nephew  Mr.  Bell,  for  sale. 

HERMAN  WENDELL,  M.  D. 
Nov.  23 — wtf  Albany. 

THOMAS  COULD, 

I >  REEDER  of  Durham  and  Devon  Cattle,  Leicester  Sheep, 
)  Suffolk  Swine,  .Madagascar  or  I.op-eared  Rabbiis,  Eng¬ 
lish  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Choice  and  Fancy  Poultry. 

Jan.  18 — wAmtf  Aurora,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Ketclimis’s  MowiBsg  Macliiiie. 

The  sukscribers  have  made  arrangements  by  which  they 
have  the  exclusive  sale  of  this  celebrated  Mowing  Ma¬ 
chine  in  and  for  Albany  and  vicinity.  They  will  furnish 
them  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  and  one  extra  set  of 
knives,  and  the  fullest  warranty  to  work  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  purchasers,  as  follows: 

For  One  Horse  Mower,  @05 ;  for  Two  Horse  Mow  er,  @118 ; 
with  Reaper  -Xitachment.  @15  extra. 

All  persons  desiring  Mowers,  and  who  can  obtain  them 
from  this  point,  should  order  them  early,  to  prevent  disap¬ 
pointment,  as  the  supply  w'ill  be  limited. 

‘  EMERY  BROTHER.^, 

March  22—  52  State-st ,  corner  of  Green,  Albany. 


Suffolk  Pigs, 


O 


F  pure  blood,  (or  sale  oy 
Feb  1— miy 


B.  V.  FRENCH, 

Braintree,  Mass. 
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EXCEL/ SIOR 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MANUFACTORY, 


WARE-HOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

369  &  371  BROADWAY,  ADBANY,  NEW-YORK. 

RICH’D  H.  PEASE,  PROPRIETOR. 


THE  EXCELSIOR  RAILROAD  HORSE  POWER, 

WITH 

Threshers,  Separators,  Cleaners,  Clover  Hullers,  Circular  and  Cross  Cut  Saw  Mills, 

For  various  pui-poses,  and  all  other  Implements  adapted  to  the  Power,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  now  in  use^ 
and  is  off'ered  on  the  most  Liberal  Terms,  both  as  to  discount  and  warrantee^ 


subscriber  is  manuracuiriiig  llie  above  I’ower  which 
JL  conibiiies  all  ihe  Cjuaiities  of  ihc  most  celebrated  Rail- 
Road  Horse  Powers,  and  .some  very  valuable  improvenieiUs. 

Capacity,  Economy  and  Warrantee. 

The  single  Power  will  thresh  from  15  to  liS  bushels  of  oats, 
rye,  buckwheat  or  barley,  easily,  lit  one  day,  attended  by 
lliree  men,  and  will  saw  from  20  to  25  cords  of  wood  in  the 
same  time  and  with  the  same  number  of  men.  The  double 
Power  will  perform  almost  double  the  amount  of  work  in 
the  same  time,  with  one  additional  man,  and  all  other  work  of 
a  similar  kind  with  equal  facility.  The  construction  of  this 
Power  is  sucli  that  its  motion  can  be  readily  changed  from 
slow  to  fast  with  the  same  speed  of  the  liorse,  as  the  gears 
are  all  outside  the  Power,  and  acce.'sihle  at  all  time.s. 

The  warrantee  is  as  follows; — If  the  Powers  do  not  a:i- 
swer  the  description,  and  do  any  reasonable  iimouiil  of  work 
required  of  them,  the  money  will  be  refunded,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  returned  at  the  manufacturer’s  expense. 

Fisk  Russell’s  Mowing  Maeliiiie. 

The  subscriber  is  sole  agent  for  the  State  of  New- York, 
and  getieral  agent  for  the  lliiiled  States  for  this  celebrated 
machine,  which  is  justly  entitled  to  its  name, 


OF  TfSF  MOWERS.”  . 

It  will  cut  and  spread  15  acres  of  gra^s  in  a  day,  with  ease, 
and  it  is  warranted  not  to  clog.  It  cuts  wet  grass  equal¬ 
ly  as  well  as  dry,  and  fine  a.s  well  as  eoar.-e.  It  has  ttvo 
wheels,  and  a  ’•  cam  ”  motion,  and  no  side  draft.  It  can  be 
conveyed  from  ivlace  to  place  with  as  much  facility  as  a  wa¬ 
gon.  This  macliiiie  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  at  the  N.  Y. 
State  Agricultural  Society’s  Fair  in  New  York  last  fall  Tlie 
supply  is  limited,  and  those  wishing  this  Mower  will  jilease 
sejid  their  orders  early.  (Jertificate  of  H.  B.  Kiktland,  Ksq., 
Treasurer  of  N.  Y.  State  Agrieuliural  Society  : 

Dear  Sir — I  used  l'i.«k  Rtissell’.s  Mowing  Machine  on  my 
farm,  la-t  .season,  and  mowed  about  (iO  acres  of  various  kinds 
of  grass,  from  coarse  timotliy  to  short,  fiiie  grii.«s,  both  green 
and  ripe.  I  have  no  he.sitatioii  in  saying  that  in  all  its  per¬ 
formance,  that  is,  ea,<e  of  draft,  nut  clogging,  and  tlie  perl'ec- 
lion  of  the  cal.  it  is  the  best  luacliine  I  ever  saw. 

Greenbusli.  N.  Y.  B.  B.  Kirtland. 

On  the  2f)th  of  .Innuary.  1.S54.  I  purchased  the  entire  stock 
in  trade  and  maebinery  for  inamifacluring,  of  tlie  Albany 
Agriculturul  Works  of  this  city,  and  am  prepared  to  furnish 
a  full  anil  complete  a.ssorlnient  of  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  and 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Thankful  for  the  patronage  heretofore  so  liberally  bestow¬ 
ed  tm  me,  I  mo.sl  re.spectfully  solicit  a  share  of  the  favor  ol 
the  agricultural  community.  For  further  particulars,  address 
RICH’D  H  PP:aSE,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Fertilizers. 

T)RST  Peruvian  Guano — 

3  Super-Phosphate  ol  Lime,  “  DeBurg’s  No.  1  ” — 
Poudrette.  of  the  best  quality — 

Ground  Plaster,  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes — 
Ground  Bone.  Bone  Dust,  and  Burnt  Bone. 

Also,  Grass  Seeds  of  reliable  quality,  at  the  lowest  market 
price.  GEO.  DAVENPORT.  5  Commercial, 

Feb.  9,  1851 — w&mtf  cor.  of  Cbalbam  st.,  Bo.ston. 


BIuACK  HAWK. 

The  original  VERMONT  BLACK  HAAVK  wilt  serve  a 
limited  number  of  mares  the  coming  season  at  SlOO  each. 
GeiUleiiipn  wishing  to  secure  the  services  of  this  hor.se, 
must  send  in  their  letters  at  once. 

Good  pasturing  at  50  cents  per  week.  All  accidents  and 
escapes  at  the  risk  of  the  owner.  DAVID  HILL, 

March  1,  1855— m5t  Bridport,  Addison  Co.,  Vl. 
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ENOLISH  CATTLE, 

Imported  on  commission  by  Messrs.  THOS.  BETTS  BROS., 
Bishop's  Stratford,  Herts,  England  —  81  Maiden  Lane, 
New-  York  City. 

Being  much  the  cheapest  and  the  only  way  of  ohtaiiiiiipf 
.Stoek  direct  from  the  Breeder,  wliich  will  give  gcnilemen 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  best  .stock,  without  having  to 
pay  an  exorbiinnt  price  for  them  in  America.  The  firm  having 
had  forty  years’  experience,  they  feel  confident  of  giving 
SHti.sf4Clion  both  as  regards  price  and  selecting  the  .stock  from 
the  best  herds  in  England. 

Thorough-bred  llor.se.s,  i  Hampshire  Sheep, 

Sliorl-Horncd  Cattle,  I  Cot.swold,  licicester  do 

Devons,  Ilerefords,  Ayrshires,!  Sufiblk  Pigs, 

Alderney  Cows  from  Islands]  Essex,  Berkshire  do 
of  Alderney  and  Guernsey,  I  Merino  Sheep  from  Spain, 
Pure  bred  Southdown  Sheep,  |  Mules,  do  do 

Me.ssrs.  Betts  Bros,  have  ap(«iinled  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  men  in  England  entirely  for  purchasing  Thorough 
Bred  Horses.  They  have  also  an  agent  in  Spain  for  purchasing 
mules, Merino  Sheep,  etc.  Messrs.  Beils  Bro.s.  have  purchased 
a  valuable  patent  invention  which  will  prevent  accidents  oc¬ 
curring  to  cattle  across  the  Atlantic.  They  can  now  be  safe¬ 
ly  imported  any  lime  during  the  year.  The  cattle  will  be  in¬ 
sured  from  Liverpool  to  New-Vork  when  desired,  by  charg¬ 
ing  a  small  per  centage. 

A  steamer  will  leave  I/iverpool  with  cattle  about  the  first 
of  every  month.  The  slock  will  be  delivered  at  New  York 
about  six  weeks  from  the  lime  the  order  is  given  in  America. 

Circulars  containing  all  particulars,  expenses  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  prices  of  Cattle  in  England,  may  be  had  by  ap¬ 
plying  liy  post  to  Messrs.  TIIOS.  BETTS, 

or,  J.  M.  MILLER,  Agent,  61  Maiden-lane 
Jan.  4 — lam — mly.  New  York  City. 

FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS 

WHO  cannot  gel  manure  enough,  will  find  a  cheap  and 
powerful  .substitute  in  the  IMPROVED  POUDRETTE 
made  by  the  subscribers.  The  small  quantity  usedj  the  ease 
with  wh  ch  it  is  applied,  and  the  powerful  stimulus  it  gives  to 
vegetation, render  it  the  cheapest  and  best  manure  in  the  world. 
It  causes  plants  to  come  up  quicker,togrowfasier,lo  yield  hea¬ 
vier  and  ripen  earlier  than  any  other  manure  in  the  world,  and 
unlike  other  fertilizers,  it  can  be  brought  in  direct  contact 
with  the  plant.  Three  dollars  worth  is  sufficient  to  manure 
an  acre  of  corn.  Price,  delivered  free  of  cartage  or  package 
on  board  of  vessel  or  railroad  in  New-York  city,  S1.50  per 
barrel,  for  any  quantity  over  six  barrels  ;  1  barrel,  $2;  2  bar¬ 
rels,  S3  50;  3  barrels,  $5.00 ;  5  barrels,  $5.00.  A  pamphlet 
with  information  and  directions  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post¬ 
paid.  to  aii)^  one  applydng  for  the  same. 

Address,  ihe  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

74  Corllandl  Street,  New-York. 

Watektowm,  Mass  ,  Oct.  19,  1854. 
Lodi  Mantifactvring  C07npany: 

Genllenien — at  the  request  of  John  P.  Cushing,  Esq.  of 
this  place,  1  have,  for  the  hast  five  years,  purchased  from  you 
200  barrels  of  Poudrette  per  nniidm,  which  he  has  used 
upon  his  extensive  and  celebrated  garden  in  this  town.  He 
gives  it  altogether  the  preference  over  every  artificial  ma¬ 
nure,  (Guano  not  excepted,)  speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms 
as  a  manure  for  the  kitchen  garden,  especially  for  potatoes. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jan.  18 — wlam4t — m4t  Benjamin  Dana. 


Fertilixers — Established  Nine  Years. 

ENTISH’S  Prepared  Guano — Price  $25  per  Ton.  Su¬ 
perphosphate,  No.  1,  by  the  New-York  Manufacturing 
Company — Price  $10  per  Ton.  Both  these  articles  can  be 
had  at  the  Depot  No.  159  West  Street,  New-York  City 
March  22 — w3tm3t  KENTISH  &  CO. 


K 


Farm  Faiids  for  Sale? 

IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS. 

OVER  2,000,000  OF  ACRES  of  Selected  Prairie 
Farm  Lands,  belonging  to  llie  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company.  The  price  will  vary  from  $5  to  25,  according  to 
quality,  location,  Ac.  The  purchase  money  maybe  payable 
in  five  equal  in.stallments,  the  first  to  come  due  in  two  years 
from  date  of  contract,  the  others  annually  thereafter — giving 
six  years  to  pay  for  the  land,  with  a  charge  of  only  Tico  per 
cent  per  annum  interest.  The  firsi  two  years’  interest  paya¬ 
ble  in  advance.  The  Company’s  coiislniction  bond.s  receiv¬ 
ed  ascash.  Apply  to  CIIA.S  M.  DUPUV,  Jr., 

Land  Agent  111.  Cen.  R.  R.  Co. 
March  15— mCt*  No.  84  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SUPERIOR  THOROUGH-BRED 
Devon  Cattle  and  Essex  Pi^s  for  Sale. 
t'l''HE  subscriber,  having  this  day  purcha.sed  from  ?ilr.  \V. 
Jl.  P.  Wainright.  his  interest  in  the  herd  o(  Devon  Cattle 
hitherto  owned  conjointly  by  them,  will  continue  to  give  his 
strict  attention  to  the  breeding  and  raising  of  this  increa.siiig- 
ly  popular  breed.  Having  now  a  herd  of  over  twenty  head, 
bred  entirely  from  animals  of  hi<  own  impoitation.  he  is  en¬ 
abled  to  oiler  for  sale  a  few  young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  of  very 
sujierior  quality. 

Also  constantly  on  hand,  thorough-bred  ESSEX  PIGS, 
descended  from  llie  best  imported  stock. 

For  full  particulars  as  to  age,  price,  pedigree.  &c..  address 

C.  S.  WAINKIGHT, 

April  1 — m3t  Rhiin-bccU,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

VVTHEREAS,  many  Grape  roots  are  now  being  sold  in 
VV  diflerenl  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  EARLY  NOR¬ 
THERN  MUSCADINE,  which  we  cousider  the  best  of  all 
Grapes  for  this  iiorihern  bititude — the  public  are  hereby  cau¬ 
tioned  against  imposition:  as  many  of  these  are  spurious,  and 
not  the  genuine  kind,  as  there  has  not  yet  been  lime  to  grow 
many  since  these  first  came  before  the  public  The  subscri¬ 
bers  will  only  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  genuineness 
of  such  as  are  ordered  to  their  personal  address,  or  of  their 
legally^  appointed  agents,  who  will  at  all  limes  be  able  to 
to  show  proper  reference  to  that  efiect. 

D.  J.  HAWKINS, 

P.  STEWART. 

New  Lebanon,  Shaker  Village, 

March  15,  1855 — w2tin2l.  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE. 

A  FARM  of  One  Hundred  acres  in  IMilo  Center,  Yates 
Co.,  N.  Y.  a  short  distance  from  the  line  of  the  Canan¬ 
daigua  and  Elmira  Rail  Road.  It  is  well  watered  by  springs 
and  a  fine  stream,  easily  cultivated — soil  a  fine  gravelly  loam, 
unsurpassed  for  either  grain  or  grass,  with  exi  eplion  of  about 
20  acres  which  is  choice  natural  meadow  land. 

It  has  upon  it  a  good  Dwelling  House  and  out  Buildings — 
is  in  a  good  neighborhood,  convenient  to  cnurchcs.  school 
houses  and  stores,  and  is  in  every  respec  utie  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  locations  in  the  state.  For  terms  wnicli  will  be  made 
easy',  apply'  to  GASPER  A  Co.,  41  Water  St.,  New-York; 
Caleb  Gasper,  Esq..  Marcellus,  Onondagti  Co..  Geo  Young, 
Esq.,  Milo  Center,  Elias  Bcntly.  Esq  ,  Sanily  Creek.  Oswego 
Co.,  .S.  Booth,  Esq..  Branchport.  ^'ales  Co.  Nt-irnian  .Seymour, 
Mechaniesviile,  .Saratoga  t'o..  N  Y  ,  .Indge.  Ellsworth.  Pen 
Yan.  March  I — nilf— 


G.  WESTINGHOUSE  &  CO. 

CONTINUE  the  manufacture  of  Threshing  Machines, 
Clover  Cleaners,  Wood  Saws,  <Scc.,  at  Central  Bridge, 
Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

AVe  have  improved  our  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  (anil  for 
which  we  have  obtained  a  Patent  last  year,)  which  works 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  use,  and  has  given  entire 
satisfaction  where  used. 

Our  Horse-Power,  Thresher  and  Separator,  has  the  name 
of  being  the  best  machine  in  use,  where  known.  Those 
wanting  machines  will  be  more  likely  to  get  them  when 
wanted  by  ordering  them  early,  as  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
make  more  than  100  of  them  this  season.  Last  year  wc  did 
not  supply  the  demand  by  a  large  number,  being  unable  to 
get  them  out  in  time. 

Further  information  given  on  application  by  mail  otherwise. 

G.  AVESTINGHOUSE  &  CO. 
March  22— w4lm3t  Central  Bridge,  N.  V. 


Agricultural  Books, 

For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Country  Gentleman. 
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SALE  OF 

Imported:'  sgjort  ISoroed  Cattle, 
SOTTTH  DOWN  SHEEP  AND  STTEFOLK  HOGS. 

I  WILL  sell  by  Anclion  at  my  residence  on  Wednesday, 
20th  June  next,  my  entire  Herd  of  Short  Hortied  Cattle— 
consislitig  of  about  Twenty'-five  head  of  my  choice  aitimals. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  them  are  Itnported,  atid  their  uireci  de¬ 
scendants. 

Also  about  Seventy-five  .South  Dowti  .Sheep,  These  are 
imported  from  the  flock  of  Jonas  AVebh,  Esq.,  of  binglatid, 
and  their  desccndatiis. 

Al.'o.  a  few  Suffolk  Hogs,  bred  from  the  imporltnion  of  J. 
C.  Jackson,  Esq. 

Catalogues,  with  the  pedigree.*  and  further  particulars,  will 
be  ready'  about  20lh  April,  aitd  can  be  had  at  the  Offices  of 
the  diflerem  AgricttUdi  al  Papers  itt  this  .State,  ntid  Ohio  Ctil- 
livator  atid  Itiditina  Farmer,  atid  by  application  to  me. 

'1'erms  OF  Salk. — For  all  sum.*  utider  SlOO,  ca.sb ;  over 
SlOO  to  8fl50,  iliree  months;  over  SI50  to  8399.  six  months; 
and  all  over  3f.390,  six  and  twelve  moiuhs’  credit,  on  approved 
notes  with  interest.  J.  M.  SHERWOOD. 

April  5,  1855 — wlltm2t  Auburn,  N  Y. 


RURAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


CIlHE  altentioii  of  all  jiersons  iniere.sted  in  rural  pur 
is  invited  to  the  following  publications  ; 

THE  COENTKY  GENTLEMAN— n  M  eckly  Journal 
for  the  Farm,  the  Garden  and  the  foi  ining 

yearly  two  large  and  beaaiiful  qnarlo  volumes  of  416 
pages  each.  Price,  ?f2  99  a  year.  Thi<  i.s,  beyond  quf!»- 
tioii,  the  he.sl  agricultural  journal  published  In  this  coun¬ 
try.  Specimens  sent  to  all  aiiplicanls. 

T  H  E  C  U  I.T  I  V  A  TO  R— a  Monllily  Journal  for  the 
Farmer  and  the  Horticulturist,  beautifully  ilkislraied,  and 
forming  an  annual  volume  of  nearly  490  pages,  at  50 
cents  a  year. 

THE  ILLl'.STR.\TED  ANNUAL  BIIGISTFR  of  RU- 

RAL  AFFAIRS  for  1S55,  embelbslied  with  more  than 
One  Hundred  Engravings,— \  vol.  12  mo.  14  1  pi>. — price, 
25  cents  in  paper  covers — hound,  59  cents— scnl  prejuiid 
by  mail. 

RELATIONS  OF  CHEMISTRY  TO  AGRICULTURE, 

and  the  Agricultural  Exiterimenls  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawi  s, 
a  new  work  by  Prof  Liebig,  just  published,  price  25 
cents — sent  prepaid  by  mail. 

HI?”  Specimens  and  Prospectuses  sent  to  those  disposed  to 

act  as  Ageuts.  Address  the  publisher, 

I.UTHER  TUCKER,  Albany,  A'.  Y. 

Secolul  Annual  Sheep  Shearing? 

And  Exhibition  of  Stock  at  the  Elgin  Sprittgs,  3  mile.s  from 
Vergennes,  Vt.,  June  VZth  and  13t/i,  1S55. 

A  LARGE  number  of  the  best  farmers  in  tlie  country  aie 
pledged  to  shear  sheep  and  exhibit  slock  at  that  lime, 
and  invite  all  who  feel  an  intere.st  in  the  iinprovemenl  of 
Slock  and  farming  implements,  to  exhibit  them  at  that  lime. 
There  will  be  a  good  opporiuiiily  I'or  a  Inal  of  the  difleieiil 
kinds  of  Mowing  Machines,  and  purses  will  be  given  the  fast¬ 
est  trotting  Horses.  May  i — w2tmlt 


BRAHMA  POOTRA  EGGS 

OR  SAl/E.  at  $1 .09  per  dozen,  by  R.  B.  SHAW, 
April  26 — wAtmil*  Tienton  I'alls,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds. 

OFRING  WHEAT. — Golden  Drop,  or  Fife,  Tea,  Black 


F 


iO  Idea,  and  other  celebrtiled  varieties. 

POTATOES.— E  ally  Imperial,  Ettrly  June,  Excelsior,  and 
Mexican,  and  otbei  kinds — very  siiperiin. 

OATS. — Poland.  Imperial,  tuid  Potato. 

PEAS. — Early  May,  Early  June,  and  Prince  Albert. 

Sugar  Beet,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  soils  of  best  fresh 
Garden  Seeds. 

GBA.SSE.S  ANT)  CLOVER.— Ray,  Blue,  Foul  Meadow, 
and  Svveel-sceyted  Vernal  Grasses.  Alsike,  Mammoth, 
and  other  sorts  of  Clover.  All  kinds  of  American  Gra.ss- 
cs.  R.  L  ALLEN, 

1S9  &  19]  Water  si., 

March  22 — 12,14.16,18 — m2l  New-York. 

A  NEW  V/ORK  BY  BARON  LIEBIG. 


The  Reiatioiis  of  Chemistry  to  Agriicnitiire, 
THE  EXPERIMENTS  OF  J.  B.  LAWES. 


BY  JUSTUS  VON  LIEBIG. 

Translated  at  the  especial  request  of  the  Authot,  and  under 
his  immediate  supervision,  by  S.  W.  Johnson. 
rpHIS  new  work  of  the  jiislly  celebrated  Lieliig,  gives  a 
J-  full  oxposilion  of  its  disliiignislied  nuthor's  views  of  the 
Relations  of  Chemistry  to"  Agriculture.  It  is  a  tho- 
rougli  and  .searching  review  of  the  ciiticisms  which  have 
been  made,  during  the  la.st  four  or  five  year.*,  upon  his  theory 
of  die  action  of  the  variou.5  ferulizers  and  the  loud  of  plains. 
Intricate  as  tlie  subject  is,  it  will  not  fail  to  excite  the  unflag¬ 
ging  interest  of  the  reader,  be  he  cdieinisi  or  funner,  and  to 
ullrucl  universal  alleiilion  lunoiig  llie  seieiitific  as  well  as  the 
fanning  community. 

Price  25  cents — sent  free  by  mail,  for  nine  postage  stumps. 

All  orders  to  be  addressed  to  LUTHER  TUCKER, 
Publisher  Country  Gentleman, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

IO“  For  sale  by  C.  M.  I^axton  A  Co.,  152  Fultoii-Street, 
New-York.  who  will  supply  orders  from  the  trade. 
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SERI  ES. 


No.  VI. 


Extracts  from  our  Correspondence. 

Best  Crop  for  Soiling  Cattle. — The  following 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Lewis  Bailey,  Esq.,  of  Fair¬ 
fax  county,  Va.,  confirms  the  opinion  wo  have  long 
held,  that  Indian  corn  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best 
crop  formers  can  grow  for  soiling  purposes.  Mr.  B. 
says : 

“  You  speak  of  soiling  in  the  last  number.  Allow 
mo  to  say  that  after  an  experience  of  fifteen  years, 
having  followed  it  every  summer  for  my  milch  cows 
and  horses — the  former  fed  night  and  morning  in  the 
stables ;  the  latter  kept  in  the  stables  all  summer — all 
fed  on  green  corn  (sown  broadcast)  as  soon  as  it  is  large 
enough  to  feed,  and  continued  until  the  frost  compels 
us  to  cut  and  cure  it  for  winter  feed — that  I  think  In¬ 
dian  corn  far  preferable,  and  much  more  productive 
than  anything  I  have  seen  cultivated  or  used  for  soil¬ 
ing.  I  have  tried  peas  of  several  kinds,  tares,  lucerne, 
oats  and  millet,  aud  most  other  crops  cultivated  in  this 
country  for  this  purpose,  but  must  say  that  I  give  the 
preference  to  southern  corn.  I  commenced  in  Virginia, 
on  a  very  poor  farm,  and  now  think  I  am  very  much 
indebted  to  my  practice  of  soiling  for  the  improvement 
of  my  farm.”  - - 

A  New  Grass. — In  an  answer  to  Mr.  C.  Colby,  in 
the  Country  Gentleman  of  March  20,  Mr.  B.  V.  Iver¬ 
son,  of  Columbus,  Geo.,  writes  us  as  follows  : 

“  I  have  a  winter  grass,  the  botanical  name  of  which 
is  “  Ceratochloa  Breviaristata,”  or  “short  awn  Horn 
Grass,”  which  I  feel  confident  will  suit  his  soil,  both 
for  the  grazing  of  stock,  making  nutritious  hay,  and  as 
a  fertilizer.  In  his  State,  this  grass  cannot  be  used 
by  stock  while  covered  with  snow,  but  it  can  be  so  cul¬ 
tivated  as  to  furnish  excellent  grazing  before  snow 
falls,  and  alter  it  is  gone.  As  a  hay  grass,  the  snow 
would  not  be  in  its  way.  This  grass  will  stand  a  great¬ 
er  degree  of  cold  than  either  wheat,  rye  or  oats.  It 
will  suflfer  him  to  cut  it  four  times  for  hay,  and  then 
yield  abundance  of  seed,  ripen  and  sow  it  without  any 
trouble  to  him,  and  be  ready  to  return  a  large  coat  of 
manure  to  his  field  by  being  turned  nnder.  To  do  this, 
the  land  must  bo  very  rich.  Each  cutting  of  the  grass 
will  give  him  more  hay,  in  weight,  than  any  grass  he 
ever  saw ;  and  when  the  four  are  added,  he  will  bo  sa¬ 
tisfied.  There  is  a  particular  way  to  manage  it  to  ef¬ 


fect  this  object.  To  graze  stock  and  as  a  fertiiizer, 
there  is  also  a  particular  mode  to  be  o^ervod  in  its 
cultivation.  This  grass  is  very  sweet,  and  I  can  fur¬ 
nish  plenty  of  testimony  (if  required,)  that  stock  of 
every  kind  and  poultry,  prefer  it  to  any  other,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  even  barley.  They  will  not  touch  timothy, 
clover,  blue  grass  nor  barley,  when  they  can  get  this. 
This  is  emphatically  a  winter  grass,  and  grows  only 
in  the  fall,  winter  and  spring.” 

Though  we  know  nothing  of  the  above  grass,  we 
should  be  disappointed  if  it  equaled  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  our  correspondent.  It  is  un  ioubtedly  worthy 
of  trial,  and  we  hope  some  of  our  readers  will  test  its 
merits,  as  Mr.  Iverson  informs  us  that  he  will  be  able 
to  furnish  the  seed  the  coming  summer,  with  directions 
for  its  culture.  - 

“  How  TO  Prevent  Birds  from  Pulling  Corn.” 
— The  method  which  I  have  practiced  for  some  years 
past,  has  been  to  stir  the  corn  in  warm  tar,  about  blood 
warm,  until  the  outside  of  the  kernel  is  covered  with  a 
thin  coat  of  tar.  Care  should  be  used  not  to  make  the 
tar  so  hot  that  when  spread  on  the  kernel,  it  will  form 
a  hard  coat,  impervious  to  moisture.  Should  this  be 
the  case,  the  corn  will  not  germinate,  and  the  preven¬ 
tive  in  this  case  will  be  as  bad  as  the  evil  which  you 
wish  to  obviate.  Two  table  spoonsful  of  tar  to  a  quart 
of  corn,  is  a  sufficient  quantity.  Stir  in  with  the  corn, 
plaster  or  wood  ashes,  for  convenience  in  dropping.  I 
have  never  known  but  few  hills  of  corn  destroyed,  by 
birds  or  squirrels,  where  the  corn  was  prepared  in  this 
way. 

The  grain  should  be  covered  deep  with  loam,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  certain  of  its  coming  up. 

The  corn  might  be  soaked  in  saltpetre  water,  pre¬ 
vious  to  rolling  in  tar,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  coming 
up.  Calvin  Allyn.  Uncasville,  Conn. 

Good  Farming. — A  correspondent  wishes  to  refer 
our  readers  to  the  farm  of  Alpheus  Morse  of  Eaton, 
Madison  Co.,  as  an  example  of  good  farming.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  125  acres,  bought  six  years  since,  and  Mr.  M.’s 
improvements  consist  in  the  improvements  in  fencing 
— the  repair  and  addition  of  farm  buildings,  the  per¬ 
fection  of  which,  the  barns  especially,  cannot 
be  excelled  at  an  expense  warranted  for  a  farm 
— the  stocking  the  farm  with  Short  Horn 
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which,  by  the  way,  are  soiled  or  fed  with  green  food 
during  the  summer.  Our  correspondent  says  : 

“I  shall  not  here  go  into  particulars,  hoping  that 
many  of  your  readers  may  at  some  future  time  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  ;  also  of  learning  as  I 
did  from  Mr.  Morse’s  own  lips,  his  mode  of  using  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  saving  as  well  as  making  manures.  He 
has  an  enclosed  shed  into  which  he  wheels  all  the  drop¬ 
pings  from  his  stock,  and  another  similar  shed  into 
which  he  carts  swamp  muck,  and  this  is  so  situated  as 
to  receive  all  the  drain  from  the  yard.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  uses  about  twenty  tons  of  plaster  yearly.  He 
also  informed  me  that  he  was  dres.sing  his  farm  with 
lime  at  the  rate  of  forty  bushels  of  stone  lime  to  the 
acre,  which  is  sufficient  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  I 
think  that  he  spreads  it  on  the  ground,  and  then  plows 
it  under.  A  portion  of  the  plaster  is  used  for  littering 
the  stables  during  winter,  and  is  carted  out  with  the 
manure  ”  - 

Cumberland  County,  N  J. — Cumberland  County 
is  perhaps  as  well  situated  for  farming  purposes  as 
could  be  desired  ;  bounded  on  one  side  by  Delaware 
bay,  and  intersected  by  three  large  creeks,  making  the 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  produce  easy  and 
cheap,  either  to  New-Ycrk,  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore. 
We  have  a  soil  unsurpassed  for  the  production  of  all 
kinds  of  grain,  vegetables,  fruits,  &a.,  and  an  amount 
of  intelligence  and  practical  knowledge  of  farming 
brought  out  by  our  close  proximity  to  market,  and  at¬ 
tention  to  education  and  reading  useful  Agricultural 
works,  which  would  compare  favorably  with  any  por¬ 
tion  of  this  country.  Wo  have  an  Agricultural  Society 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  which  h  -Id  its  first  Exhibi¬ 
tion  last  September.  Our  Club  is  in  its  infancy  yet, 
having  been  established  little  over  a  year.  We  have 
tried  some  experiments  with  success,  and  have  Com¬ 
mittees  appointed  for  further  trial  the  present  year. 
P.  Ludlam.  Bridgton,  N.  J. 


Capital  in  Farming.  —As  a  young  beginner,  I 
felt  much  interested  in  your  article  on  “  Capital  in 
Farming,”  and  think  it  must  be  of  much  service  to 
many  others.  Your  estimate  at  two  thousand  dollars 
is  a  fair  average  perhaps,  but  could  be  more  justly  in¬ 
creased  than  diminished.  In  this  county,  stock  would 
cost  as  much  as  S400  more,  and  to  which  might  be 
added  as  necessary  expenses  for  the  first  year,  .f  100 
for  provisions  not  produced  upon  the  farm,  making  an 
aggregate  of  $2,550,  a  sum  which  should  discourage 
any  young  beginner  from  going  in  debt  for  his  land- 
Capital  rightfully  invested  will  encourage  us  to  be 
capital  farmers,  but  when  it  is  thoughtlessly  applied, 
it  will  make  us  un-capital  ones.  J.  M.  S.  Oransre 
Co  ,  N.  Y.  - 

Heating  Houses. — Being  about  to  erect  a  country 
residence  of  bricks — about  1700  feet  basement  area, 
IJ  stories  high — the  question  arises  how  shall  I  warm 
it  these  cold  winters  when  fuel  becomes  scarce.  I  con¬ 
sulted  my  friends,  whether  stoves  or  hot  air  would  be 
best;  the  yeas  and  nays  were  about  equal.  I  had  re¬ 
source  to  the  Albany  Cultivator,  Genesee  Farmer  and 
Canadian  Agriculturist, — all  I  believe  are  silent  on  this 
important  subject.  Now  Mr.  Editor,  will  you  or  some 
of  the  scientific  contributors  to  your  unparalleled  pa¬ 
per  condescend  to  benefit  me,  and  perhaps  many  other 
of  your  subscribers,  by  throwing  a  little  lighten  the 
subject,  taking  comfort,  economy,  durability  of  furni¬ 
ture,  cleanline.ss  and  neatness  of  apartments  and  health 
into  consideration.  I  find  one  great  objection  to  hot 
air  is  the  difficulty  of  conducting  the  rarified  atmos¬ 
phere  through  horizontal  conductors  to  the  remote 
apartments.  Another  is,  the  dryness  is  a  destruction 
to  the  wood  work  and  furniture  in  and  about  the  house. 
Another  objection  is  that  the  air  is  so  dry  as  to  be  op¬ 
pressive,  causing  a  disagreeable  lassitude  and  often  a 
headache. 

This  question,  if  settled  upon  scientific  principles, 
nd  actual  experiment,  whether  stoves  or  hot  air  is 


preferable  for  warming  a  dwelling  house,  will  much 
oblige  your  very  obedient  humble  servant.  Charles 
Booth.  Lynn,  C.  JV. 


Decomposition  of  Soils  — Query.  Do  green  crops 
when  buried  in  the  soil,  undergo  such  a  fermentation 
{acetous!)  as  to  decompose  certain  portions  of  the 
soil,  and  thereby  render  them  available  for  the  food 
of  crops? 

In  my  native  country  (England,)  a  poor  man  once 
had  all  the  mould  of  his  garden  carried  off  for  the 
purpose  of  manuring  poorer  land,  and  had  nothing  left 
in  it  but  the  strong  clay  subsoil.  He  tried  an  experi¬ 
ment,  which  was  to  thoroughly  dig  through  his  garden 
every  week  to  the  depth  of  about  fifteen  inches,  during 
several  weeks.  He  afterwards  sowed  his  garden  seeds 
without  manure,  and  never  had  a  finer  crop. 

Again — near  to  where  I  lived  was  a  small  tract  of 
country,  about  the  poorest  that  I  ever  saw  ;  the  subsoil 
was  sparry,  pebbles  and  sand  of  the  same  nature. 
This  was  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  macad.a- 
mizing  roads,  garden  walks,  &a.  It  was  reckoned  to 
be  no  better  than  poison  to  be  laid  on  fertile  lands,  yet 
a  person  having  carried  some  to  a  considerable,^istance 
to  lay  a  garden  walk  on  a  soil  of  a  very  different  na¬ 
ture,  soft  slate  mixed  with  clay,  obtained  the  finest 
grass  where  the  gravel  was  laid  that  he  ever  had  on 
his  farm. 

Sound  Advice. — A  word  in  the  ear  of  the  young 
farmer,  especially  on  a  sandy  soil.  Keep  as  much 
stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultnj,  as  you  can, 
and  convert  as  much  as  possible  of  the  crops  into 
animal  substance — save  all  the  manure  and  offal, 
feed  the  land  with  it,  and  you  will  soon  find  that  the 
more  stock  you  keep  the  more  you  may  keep.  S.  J. 
Grand  Mound,  Wash.  Ter. 


Protection  from  Birds,  &c. — AYhilcI  am  writing) 
I  may  as  well  give  you  a  receipt  for  preventing  birds) 
squirrels  or  mice,  disturbing  corn,  Osage  orange,  or  in 
fact  any  kind  of  seed  after  it  is  planted.  I  have  found 
it  very  little  trouble,  and  effectual  : — One  tea-spoonful 
of  arsenic,  mixed  with  one  pint  of  dry  corn  meal.  Put 
one  table  spoonful  in  a  heap  on  the  ground,  wherever 
the  squirrels  or  birds  are  troublesome.  Henry  J. 
Chase.  Robin' s  Nest,  111. 


To  Destroy  Liveforever  —In  answer  to  H.  Stone’s 
inquiries,  for  an  effectual  method  of  destroying  livefor¬ 
ever,  J.  L.  Edgerton  advises  him  to  spade  the  turf 
about  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  and  throw  the  whole 
mass,  tops,  roots,  and  all,  into  the  hog  pen,  andS  D. 
Goodwin  reccommends  plowing  and  packing  in  heaps 
with  salt  and  lime.  This  may  destroy  the  liveforever, 
but  in  either  case  the  operation  mu.-?t  be  very  tedious 
I  think  a  better  way  is  to  make  a  strong  brine— old 
fish,  beef,  or  pork  brine  will  do — and  apply  it  to  the 
liveforever,  as  this  will  kill  it  without  any  digging. 
It  has  been  stated  that  salt  will  not  kill  liveforever, 
but  is  a  mistake,  for  I  have  given  it  a  fair  trial,  and  1 
am  satisfied  that  it  will  kill  it.  Tylee. 


Hay  and  Cattle  Scales. — Why  do  so  few  farmers 
have  a  scale  to  weigh  domestic  animals,  that  they  may 
know  the  value  of  improvement  compared  with  cost  ? 
That  they  may  know  the  quantity  of  hay  and  other 
farm  products  sold,  and  not  be  obliged  to  guess  7 
Doubtless  many  will  answer,  it  is  because  the  scales 
cost  so  much. 

Mr.  C.  Bartholomew,  of  Etna,  Tompkins  county, 
h.as  just  put  one  up  for  me,  which  appears  to  be  as  du¬ 
rable,  and  to  work  as  accurately  as  any  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  still  the  price  is  so  much  below  that  of  Fair- 
bank’s  and  others,  that  most  farmers  may  find  it  for 
their  interest  to  purchase.  , 

My  scale  has  been  in  use  but  one  week,  and  it  has 
saved  me  half  what  it  cost.  E.  Marks.  Camillas. 
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Onions  as  a  Field  Crop,  i 

"Why  is  it  farmers  pay  so  little  attention  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  onion  ?  Aside  from  the  peculiar  flavor 
for  which  it  is  so  universally  esteemed,  the  onion  con¬ 
tains,  in  the  dry  state,  about  30  per  cent,  of  protein 
compounds  or  “  flesh-forming  principles.”  Twelve  tons 
of  fully  matured  onions  is  an  ordinary  crop.  Under 
good  cultivation,  much  larger  crops  are  frequently  ob¬ 
tained.  In  1853  Mr.  J.-  Loncfjellow  of  Byfield,  Mass, 
raised  on  half  an  acre  386i  baskets  of  ripe  onions, 
weighing  57  lb.  per  basket.  This  is  over  22  tons  per 
acre.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Ephraim  Brown  of 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  raised  407  bushels  on  half  an  acre. 
This  would  be  over  23  tons  per  acre.  One  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  at  Chester,  Or.ange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  raised  in  1850 
on  nine  square  rods  64  bushels,  or  1,138  bushels  per 
acre.  This  is  over  32  tons  per  acre.  Amos  R.  Cole  of 
Perington,  N.  Y.,  states  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  that  he  has  raised  on  “  a  single  half 
acre  368  bushels.”  This  is  about  21  tons  per  acre. 
We  might  probably  instance  larger  crops  by  a  little 
search,  but  our  object  is  merely  to  show  that  onions, 
considered  simply  in  regard  to  the  nutritious  food  which 
may  be  grown  on  an  acre,  are  well  worthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  farmers.  That  onions  are  a  healthy,  palatable 
food,  when  properly  cooked,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
yet  how  few  farmers  raise  20  bushels  a  year!  How 
seldom  are  they  seen  on  a  farmer’s  table  1  We  fully 
believe  that  twice  the  amount  of  nutriment  can  be 
raised,  in  this  climate,  from  an  acre  of  onions  as  from 
an  acre  of  potatoes.  There  is  therefore  no  good  reason 
why  they  are  not  more  generally  grown,  for  should  the 
market  be  over-stocked,  .and  the  price  come  do^vn,  they 
can  be  consumed  at  home  with  better  economy  than 
potatoes.  The  fact  is,  onions  are  better  adapted  to  our 
dry,  hot  summers,  than  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.,  and  it  is 
surprising  they  receive  so  little  attention.  But,  you 
say,  they  require  much  more  labor  in  prep.aring  the 
ground,  sowing  and  weeding.  It  is  true  they  require  a 
little  more  labor,  but  if  the  ground  is  thoroughly  pre- 
p.ared,  and  manure  free  from  seeds  is  used,  and  the 
onions  are  sown  in  rows  15  inches  apart,  and  the  hoe  is 
run  through  them  as  soon  as  the  onion  plant  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  weeds,  the  trouble  and  expence 
attending  the  onion  crop  need  be  but  little  more  thtin 
that  of  other  hoed  crops. 

At  present  prices  the  profits  of  a.  good  onion  crop  are 
enormous.  At  the  last  Legislative  Agricultural  Meet¬ 
ing  in  Boston,  it  was  stated  that  “  Mr.  Buxton  of  Dan¬ 
vers  realized  a  net  profit  of  •'SIOO  from  two  thirds  of  an 
acre  of  ground  in  this  vegetable,  last  year.  lie  kept 
the  onions  till  they  brought  $2  per  bushel.”  Six  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  per  acre  net  profit  ought  to  satisfy  every¬ 
one  that  the  culture  of  onions  is  worthy  their  attention. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  soil  is  best  suited  to  onions. 

A  dark,  sandy  loam  is  generally  considered  as  good  as 
any.  A  good  method  of  preparing  it  for  the  seed  is  to 
ploAv  the  land  early  in  the  fall,  turning  in  12  or  15  loads 
of  well  rotted  barn  yard  manure  per  acre.  Unless  the 
manure  is  applied  in  the  fall,  and  is  well  rotted  and  in- 


I  corpor.ated  with  the  soil,  it  is  apt  to  cause  much  trouble 
in  hoeing.  On  very  light  soils,  the  seed  may  be  sown 
in  the  spring  without  plowing  again.  If  plowed,  care 
should  be  taken  to  rake  into  the  furrow  any  m.anuro 
that  may  be  turned  up,  le.aving  the  surface  smooth. 
Sow  the  seed  with  a  hand  drill ;  six  to  eight  lbs.  per 
acre,  in  drills  15  to  18  inches  apart.  Some  will  think 
this  too  much  seed,  but  it  is  better  to  have  too  many 
than  too  few  plants,  as  it  is  easy  to  thin  out.  The 
plants,  however,  must  on  no  account  be  left  too  thick  in 
the  rows.  Care  must  be  used  not  to  bury  the  seed  too 
deep.  It  is  desir.able  to  sow  as  early  as  the  soil  is  in 
good  working  condition.  Late  sowing  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  scullions. 

We  have  used  Peruvian  guano,  sown  broadcast,  with 
good  effect  on  onions ;  but  the  best  method  of  applying 
it  is  in  solution,  if  it  can  be  accomplished.  If  applied 
in  the  dry  state,  sow  it  very  early  in  the  spring,  and 
plow  it  in.  We  have  never  used  superphosphate  of 
lime  on  onions,  but  as  it  is  known  to  have  a  remarkably 
beneficial  effect  on  turnips, — favoring  the  formation  of 
bulb,  with  but  little  development  of  leaf— it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  will  be  found  an  e.xcellent  fertilizer 
for  onions.  It  may  be  sown  in  the  drills  with  the  seed. 
There  is  no  danger  of  its  retarding  germination,  unless 
it  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  guano  or  other  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  The  high  price  of  onions  render  it  pro¬ 
bable  th.at  good  Peruvian  guano  or  good  superphos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  can  be  used  with  considerable  profit  on 
this  crop.  The  cultivator  will  not  forget,  too,  that  these 
manures  are  free  from  seeds. 

The  large  Weathersfield  red  onion  is  a  well  known 
and  popular  variety,  somewhat  earlier  than  the  uhite, 
which  is  preferred  by  some.  The  silver  skin  is  also 
highly  esteemed. 

If  sown  ’oy  hand,  it  is  well  to  soak  the  seed  in  tejiid 
water  24  hours,  and  dry  it  with  plaster,  before  sowing. 
The  seed  is  sometimes  soaked  by  those  who  use  the 
drills.  In  this  case  it  must  be  allowed  to  dry  in  a  warm 
room  of  itself,  or  the  drill  will  clog. 

“  Onions  and  weeds  do  not  agree  well  together  in  the 
same  bed.”  To  grow  good  onions  it  is  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  that  they  be  kept  clean.  The  hoe  and  the  fin¬ 
gers  must  be  used  as  long  as  a  weed  is  to  bo  found.  It 
is  best  to  hoe  slightly,  and  not  stir  the  ground  any 
deeper  than  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  weeds.  Deep 
and  frequent  hoeing  close  to  the  onions,  it  is  said,  in¬ 
duces  a  large  growth  of  tops  at  the  expense  of  the  bulbs. 

Fencing  and  Fences. 

What  shall  we  use  for  fencing,  and  what  kind  of 
fences  shall  we  make,  are  questions  that  may  properly 
claim  the  attention  of  the  agricultural  community  at 
large.  White  Oak  for  posts,  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  is  yearly  becoming  more  and  more  scarce. 
The  same  remark  in  some  measure  will  apply  to  chest¬ 
nut  and  cedar  rails  ;  the  latter  especially,  have  much 
advanced  in  price,  and  being  cut  for  the  most  part  out 
of  young  and  sappy  timber,  are  not  found  to  be  as 
durable  as  formerly.  A  post  and  rail,  (either  four  or 
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five  hole,)  when  new  and  in  good  order,  forms  a  neat 
and  substantial, and  while  suitable  timber  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  a  reasonable  cost  for  its  construction,  cannot 
well  be  dispensed  with,  for  a  road-side  fence — for  di¬ 
vision  fonces,  it  is  now  in  a  majority  of  cases  thought 
to- be  too  costly.  The  po.sts  sooner  or  later  decay,  and 
the  rails  when  sharpened,  are  not  well  adapted  to  a 
common  worm  /ence,  nor  can  they  be  used  in  that 
way,  except  by  increasing  the  number  of  rails  to  the 
panel. 

The  rod-fence,  not  many  years  since,  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  this  country,  where,  if  I  am  correctly  inform¬ 
ed,  it  originated,  and  from  whence  it  seems  to  be 
making  its  way  in  other  places  more  remote.  In 
point  of  durability  and  economy,  this  kind  of  fence 
will  probably  compare  well  with  most  others  now  in 
use.  It  certainly  po.sse.<se3  several  advantages  over 
the  common  worm  fence  with  two  stakes  and  a  rider 
to  the  panel,  some  of  which  may  be  enumerated  : — 
1.  It  occupies  le.'s  space  and  requires  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  rails. — 2.  It  is  more  durable,  and  less  likely  to 
get  into  a  situation  calculated  to  invito  animals  to 
jump  over  it. — 3.  It  is  less  in  the  way  in  plowing  and 
harrowing,  and  when  turning  the  team  on  the  head¬ 
lands. 

I  will  now  describe  the  most  approved  plan,  or  mode 
of  making  this  kind  of  fence,  that  has  come  under  my 
notice.  The  rails  should  be  cut  of  a  uniform  length 
(say  11  feet,)  and  split  ns  near  of  a  size  as  may  be; 
and  when  carted  to  a  convenient  place,  the  holes  can 
then  be  bored  with  a  half  inch  auger  (one  fitted  to  the 
socket  of  a  brace  will  be  found  most  convenient) — and 
by  means  of  a  narrow  strip  of  board  or  an  oak  lath, 
this  can  be  done  with  accuracy,  first  placing  the  rails 
on  trussels.  The  holes  should  be  bored  vertically,  and 
as  near  to  the  end  as  practicable,  a  secure  bearing,  one 
on  the  other,  being  all  that  is  necessary,  and  a  four 
feet  worm  is  considered  quite  sufficient  in  laying  the 
rails.  The  rods  may  be  cut  four  feet,  or  a  little  lon¬ 
ger,  if  preferred,  but  the  length  named  will  bo  found 
in  most  instances  sufficient,  with  a  good  stone  block 
under  the  joints.  Drilling  a  hole — which  in  ordinary 
building  stone  can  readily  be  done  just  deep  enough 
to  prevent  the  rod  from  slipping,  wilt  be  found  to  repay 
the  expense  and  trouble,  as  it  obviates  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  the  necessity  of  setting  in  upright  posts  at  inter¬ 
vals  to  prevent  the  fence  from  being  overturned  by 
high  winds,  on  bleak  and  exposed  situations.  The 
stones  soon  become  imbedded  in  the  soil,  and  are  found 
to  be  an  additional,  if  not  of  themselves  an  ample 
security.  Chestnut  rails  being  heavier  than  cedar,  are 
on  that  account  preferable,  and  can  frequently  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  much  less  cost.  Hemlock  scantling,  3  by  4, 
can  be  bored  with  the  same  auger,  and  then  sawed  in¬ 
to  short  blocks  to  drop  on  the  rods  and  come  between 
the  two  upper  rails.  A  rail  to  the  panel  can  bo  sav¬ 
ed  in  this  way.  Seven  and  eight  rails  are  frequently 

used  in  the  common  worm-fence — five  and  six  in  the 
kind  above  described. 

As  reg.ards  the  one,  the  stakes  soon  rot  in  the  ground, 
and  in  the  spring  when  overhauled,  though  they  may 


seem  secure,  they  are  liable  to  get  thrown  out  with  the 
plow,  or  if  they  escape  that,  cattle  and  horses  rubbing 
against  them  do  the  work  no  less  effectually,  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  and  the  sides  thrown  off,  even  though 
they  may  be  thorough  bred  animals,  when  you  go  to 
look  for  them  (like  politicians  of  the  same  stamp,) 
there  is  no  telling  which  side  of  the  fence  you  will  find 
them. 

The  cost  of  the  rod-fence,  to  the  panel,  will  of  course 
vary  in  difi’erent  locations — rods  can  be  procured  at 
city  prices  I  presume  for  about  7  or  8  cents  each. 
Stone  blocks  of  suitable  size  are  here  worth  about 
three  cents.  C.  Salem  Co.,  N.  J-,  3rd  Mo.  22,  1855. 

Culture  cf  Carrots, 

I  was  much  interested  and  I  doubt  not  instructed, 
with  your  article  last  week,  headed,  “Seed  Time  and 
its  Labors” — more  particularly  that  portion  of  it  refer- 
ing  to  carrots,  as  I  have  been  attempting  the  culture  of 
them  for  two  or  three  years  recently.  And  without 
claiming  anything  like  proficiency  in  my  own  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  cultivation,  and  being  perfectly  aware 
that  in  this,  as  well  as  all  other  branches  of  agriculture, 
we  are  in  comparative  ignorance — allow  me  to  take  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  one  or  two  of  your  suggestions  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  above  mentioned. 

And  first,  as  to  the  time  of  sowing.  You  say  they 
“  should  be  sown  as  early  in  May  as  the  season  will 
allow.”  My  own  limited  experience  teaches  me,  that 
in  ordinary  seasons,  the  first  week  in  June  for  our  vi¬ 
cinity  is  preferable,  for  the  reason  that  if  put  in  before 
the  earth  is  fully  warmed,  the  seeds  are  so  long  in 
germinating,  that  the  weeds  are  very  apt  to  get  the 
start  of  the  plants  and  eompletely  choke  them,  more 
especially  if  the  season  happens  to  be  at  all  wet. 

I  plow  in  a  heavy  coat  of  manure  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible,  to  the  depth  of  14  inches,  using 
your  directions  as  to  raking  the  manure  in  the  furrows, 
and  completely  covering  the  manure.  I  let  the  land 
lie  in  this  state  until  25th  of  May,  when  the  manure 
will  have  become  quite  rotten — then  cross  plow  same 
depth,  and  harrow  thoroughly  with  a  harrow  specially 
prepared  for  this  business,  teeth  being  of  wood  and  15 
inches  long,  and  thus  pulverizing  the  soil  its  whole 
depth— then  take  a  common  28  tooth  square  harrow, 
and  thoroughly  pulverize  the  surface — then  take  my 
roller  and  pass  once  over  the  land— this  is  to  crush  the 
small  lumps  of  earth,  which,  in  soils  at  all  inclined  to 
clay,  are  greatly  in  the  way,  especially  in  sowing  the 
seed — then  again  after  rolling,  give  a  light  harrowing 
to  loosen  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
working  the  soil  too  much  and  getting  all  the  small 
lumps  to  pieces,  as  it  is,  I  conceive,  of  much  more 
importance  in  root  crops  than  with  grain. 

When  prepared  in  this  manner,  I  take  a  cord  and 
draw  across  the  lot  to  be  sown  on  one  side,  which  gives 
a  straight  line  for  the  first  row.  Then  take  a  marker 
made  so  as  to  make  the  marks  14  inches  apart,  which 
I  think  is  about  right  for  soil  made  sufficiently  rich, 
and  no  other  should  be  ever  put  to  roots.  Let  the  out- 
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side  tooth  of  the  marker  run  by  the  line,  and  thus  you  | 
have  a  straight  row  to  commence  with.  Next  time 
across,  let  one  outside  tooth  of  the  marker  run  in  the 
last  row,  and  so  on.  If  your  rows  get  crooked,  draw 
your  lino  across  the  field  again,  which  will  soon  straight¬ 
en  matters.  When  a  few  rows  are  thus  marked,  take 
your  machine,  -(and  every  one  who  saises  roots  in  any 
quantity  will  need  one,)  and  follow  the  marks — allow¬ 
ing  the  marker  to  be  only  a  few  rows  ahead,  so  the  rows 
can  be  readily  distinguished. 

I  consider  the  great  secret  of  success  in  raising  car¬ 
rots  successfully,  is  in  weeding  them  the  first  time,  in 
season.  A  day  or  two  delay,  at  this  period,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  the  means  of  losing  the  entire  crop,  especial¬ 
ly  if  the  season  be  wet.  I  have  seldom  known  a  man 
but  failed  in  this  re.spect,  on  his  first  trial.  I  sowed 
carrots  two  years  before  I  harvested  any.  In  1853,  I 
harvested  550  bushels — in  1854,  1200  bushels — the  last 
season  at  the  rate  of  800  bushels  per  acre — by  actual 
measurement. 

As  you  remark,  I  consider  the  raising  of  roots,  and 
feeding  them  on  the  farm,  one  of  the  most  successful 
means  of  raising  our  land  in  our  power.  If  15  to  20 
tons  of  good  feed  can  be  raised  from  an  acre,  which 
for  all  feeding  qualities,  is  as  good  as  that  a.mount  of 
hay,  ^is  it  not?)  why  ought  not  this  to  satisfy  any  in¬ 
telligent  farmer  of  the  practicability  of  the  thing? 
Wm.  J.  Pettee.  Lakeville,  Conn ,  April  4,  1855. 

Guano  for  Corn. 

Luther  Tucker — I  have  a  7  acre  field  which  was 
planted  with  corn  last  year,  but,  owing  to  the  drouth 
and  the  depredations  of  worms,  I  obtained  but  half  a 
crop.  I  am  desirous  to  plant  the  same  field  again  this 
year.  I  have  run  out  meadow  enough  to  usie  all  my 
manure  upon,  which  I  wish  also  to  plow.  Would  it  do 
well  to  put  a  dres.'ing  of  guano  on  the  old  field?  How 
much  per  acre  ?  To  whom  can  I  send  an  order  with 
a  certainty  of  getting  a  good  article?  and  what  will 
be  the  be.st  method  of  application  ?  Answers  are  re¬ 
quested  through  the  Country  Gentleman,  which  is 
a  most  welcome  weekly  visitor.  N.  Bottom.  Ultnfts- 
bury,  Aprils,  1855. 

Guano  will,  probably,  give  you  a  good  crop  on  such 
a  field.  We  have  had  our  doubts,  however,  whether 
you  get  siifficienl  increase  to  pay  for  the  guano.  Try 
it  and  report  the  result.  Peruvian  guano  for  com  will 
pay,  if  any  artificial  manure  will.  Use  from  200  to 
500  lbs.  per  acre.  In  regard  to  its  application,  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion.  The  safest  way  is  to 
sow  it  broadcast  early  in  the  spring,  and  incorporate  it 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  soil  before  planting.  If 
the  summer  should  be  one  of  drouth,  this  would 
certainly  be  the  best  plan.  Another  method,  used  with 
succes.s,  is  to  prepare  the  land,  and  mark  it  both  ways, 
and  then  scatter,  where  the  hills  will  be,  on  say  a 
square  foot  surface,  the  proper  quantity  of  guano,  and 
mix  it  well  with  the  soil ;  a  little  soil  that  has  no  gua¬ 
no  with  it,  should  be  drawn  on  to  the  hill  with  the 
hoe,  and  on  this  plant  the  seed,  and  cover  it  with 
soil  without  guano.  Unless  these  precautions  are  used, 
the  guano,  if  applied  in  the  hill,  will  assuredly  injure 
the  seed.  If  due  care  is  exercised,  and  the  weather  is 


not  too  dry,  this  mode  of  application  is  the  best,  if 
the  rows  are  3  feet  apart — the  usual  distance  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  New  England,  though  3J  to  4  feet  apart  is 
more  common  in  this  vicinity  and  in  western  New- 
York — one  ounce  in  a  hill  would  be  about  300  lbs.  per 
acre.  There  is  no  .advantage  in  mixing  plaster  with 
guano,  unless  you  wish  to  apply  plaster  for  its  own  fer¬ 
tilizing  value.  As  a  general  thing,  plaster  has  the 
best  effect  when  applied  to  com  previous  to  the  first 
hoeing.  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano  can  be  procured  of 
R.  H.  Pease  in  this  eity,  and  of  R.  L.  Allen  and  A. 
Longett,  New-York — or  in  large  quantities  of  the 
Agents  of  the  Peruvian  government. 

A  New  Method  and  a  New  Machine. 


Some  ye.ars  ago,  a  Mr.  J.  S.  Gage,  of  Michigan,  was 
informed  by  an  intelligent  English  farmer,  that  wheat 
was  sometimes  dibbled  in  by  hand  in  England,  and 
that  premium  crops  were  almost  always  thus  put  in. 
He  stated  that  dibbling  in  was  greatly  superior  to  drill¬ 
ing,  as  drilling  is  superior  to  sowing  broadcast  and 
dragging,  or  h, arrowing  in,  insomuch  that  wheat  dib¬ 
bled  in,  would  yield  from  five  to  ten  more  bushels  per 
acre  than  that  put  in  by  any  other  process.  Dibbling 
in,  can  bo  performed  only  when  there  is  a  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  cheap  labor,  for  it  is  performed  by  a  large 
number  of  hands  put  upon  the  field  after  it  is  all  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  seed.  Each  laborer  is  equipped  with  a 
sharp  stick  or  dibble,  and  a  bag  of  wheat.  A  hole  of 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches  is  made  in  the  mellow 
earth,  into  which  are  dropped  two  to  four  kernels  of 
wheat,  and  then  it  is  closed  up  by  brushing  some  mel¬ 
low  earth  over  with  the  foot.  Finding  from  others 
who  had  seen  this  process,  that  wheat  thus  dibbled  in, 
produces  better  than  when  drilled,  or  even  when  drill¬ 
ed  and  afterwards  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller,  he  set 
himself  to  thinking,  in  order  to  determine  what  eould 
be  the  cause  of  this  superior  yield.  He  seems  to  have 
rested,  at  length,  in  the  conclusion  that  it  was  because 
the  ground  is  pressed  before  the  seed  is  put  in,  and  af¬ 
terwards  covered  with  a  light  mellow  soil. 

Dibbling  in  after  the  English  fashion  being  a.  thing 
wholly  unsuitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer,  Mr.  G.  set  himself  to  work  to  invent  a 
dibble  that  would  meet  the  wants  and  go-ahead  tastes 
of  Young  America.  Ilis  machine  which  is  at  once  a 
roller,  a  drill,  and  a  dibbler,  is  described  by  Mr.  G.  in 
the  Feb.  NdTof  the  Mich.  Farmer.  He  takes  a  good 
double  roller,  and  raises  sharp  ridges  3  inches  high 
around  it,  made  of  cast  iron  spiked  on.  The  ridges 
are  placed  at  the  same  distance  apart  that  he  wislics 
the  rows  of  wheat  to  be.  As  the  roller  passes  over  the 
ground  it  leaves,  of  course,  creases  or  gutters  2  to  3 
inches  deep,  as  thoroughly  pressed  as  a  dibble  stick 
would  have  done  it.  “  A  hopper  made  on  a  new  plan, 
and  costing  only  two  dollars,  is  placed  behind  the  roll¬ 
er  to  hold  the  .seed  which  is  conducted  by  tubes  to  the 
gutters  in  any  desired  quantity.  This  hopper  is  ope¬ 
rated  by  a  band  wheel  attached  to  the  end  of  the  roll¬ 
er.  Some  blocks  made  of  4  by  4  inch  scantling  hang 
loosely  behind  to  cover  the  seed,  and  this  finishes  the 
work  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.” 

Mr.  G.  states  that  he  has  used  such  a  machine  for  3 
years,  but  does  not  say  whether  or  not  he  ha.s  found  it 
produce  as  large  crons,  comparatively,  as  the  dibbling 
process  in  England  is  said  to  do.  The  public  would, 
doubtless,  like  some  information  on  this  point. 
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Hedges. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  doubtless  Trith  truth,  that 
the  cost  of  FENCES  throughout  the  country,  is  twenty 
times  ns  great  as  the  value  of  all  the  specie  within  it. 
No  apology  is  therefore  required  for  occupying  some 
attention  with  the  subject  of  hedges ;  and  we  hope 
valuable  and  reliable  knowledge  may  result  from  in¬ 
vestigations  on  the  subject. 

We  have  received  two  communications  from  men  oi 
e.xperienee,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  our  correspon¬ 
dent  A.,  a  few  weeks  since.  They  both  reside  in  the 
same  district  of  country,  and  are  both  strongly  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  English  Hawthorn.  Although  differing 
from  them  somewhat  in  opinion,  we  give  the  substance 
of  their  remarks,  in  order  to  throw  all  the  light  we  are 
able  to  do  on  different  sides  of  the  subject. 

In  England,  the  business  of  “  hedging  and  ditching,” 
is  a  trade  of  itself,  requiring  much  experience  and 
some  skill.  Hence  the  reason  that  English  farmers  in 
this  country  are  more  successful  in  their  experiments 
than  others  ;  and  usually  employing  the  hawthorn, 
they  give  this  plant  a  favorable  chance  for  compari¬ 
son  with  other  hedge  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Osage  orange  at  the  west  has  been  commonly  planted 
by  those  who  have  little  knowledge  of  the  treatment 
of  hedges,  and  many  of  their  attempts,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  signally  failed. 

Failures  in  hedging  result  from  two  classes  of 
causes,  and  differences  in  opinion  and  mi.'sjudging,  of¬ 
ten  arise  from  confusing  them.  The  first  class  of 
causes,  consists  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  had  ma¬ 
nagement  merely — defective  planting,  gaps,  wa7it  of 
cutting  back,  neglected  tillage,  &c.  All  these  may  be 
reinedied.  The  second  class,  resnl*s  from  defects  in 
the  plants  themselves,  as  want  of  natural  hedginess, 
stoutness  of  growth,  want  of  thorns,  liability  to  the 
attacks  of  insects  and  diseases,  &c.  These  generally 
cannot  be  remedied. 

On  rather  moist,  rich,  and  not  very  heavy  soils,  we 
have  observed  the  hawthorn  to  do  admirably  in  West¬ 
ern  New-York  during  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  of 
its  growth.  We  have  seen  a  beautiful  hedge  of  it, 
twenty  years  old,  that  promises  to  endure  a  hundred, 
so  far  as  we  can  see  at  present.  But  on  ordinary  soils, 
it  has  more  commonly  failed  before  twenty-years  old. 
There  are  two  farms  in  western  New-York,  one  in  On¬ 
tario  county,  and  the  other  in  Niagara,  mostly  fenced 
with  hawthorn,  that  for  a  few  years  promised  every 
thing  that  could  be  expected,  but  are  now  becoming 
full  of  gaps,  dead  plants,  and  as  a  consequence,  those 
peculiarly  unsightly  appearances,  holes  stoj)ped  with 
rails,  dead  brush,  &o.  But  the  most  discouraging  fact, 
is  the  disaster  which  occurred  many  years  ago  at  the 
east,  where  the  loss  of  the  hawthorn  hedges,  after  they 
had  been  generally  adopted  and  relied  on,  by  a  sudden 
attack  of  insects,  was  estimated  gre.nter  in  a  single 
township,  than  if  all  the  dwellings  had  been  destroy- 
eil  by  fire.  We  do  not  know  but  such  a  disaster  may 
be  repeated.  All  plants  belonging  totho  same  natural 
order  as  the  thorn,  apiile,  <fco ,  are  liable  to  the  attacks 


of  the  borer.  The  native  Newcastle  thorn,  after  being 
considered  unobjectionable  and  infallible  for  many 
years,  was  destroyed  in  great  numbers  by  this  insect. 

The  buckthorn  possesses  eminently  two  advantages, 
poison  to  repel  all  animals  from  touching  it,  and  ex¬ 
treme  hardiness  for  transplanting.  But  the  ground 
for  it  must  be  made  very  rich,  and  the  cultivation  must 
be  of  a  high  order,  or  its  growth  will  not  be  strong 
enough.  With  such  treatment,  we  have  seen  it  made 
into  strong  barriers.  The  stretched-wire,  recommend¬ 
ed  for  the  privet  by  our  correspondent  B.,  would  pro¬ 
bably  render  the  defence  very  complete.  Its  want  of 
thorns  is  a  decided  objection,  when  required  for  fruit 
ganlens. 

The  Osage  Orange  is  tender — bat  after  many  years 
observation,  we  have  not  found  this  to  injure  its  quali¬ 
ties  for  a  hedge.  Young  plants  sending  up  shoots  six 
feet  the  fiist  season,  will  be  killed  back  no  further  than 
these  shoots  should  be  sheared — and  when  older,  slow¬ 
er  growing,  and  protected  by  being  in  a  thick  hedge, 
we  have  never  had  more  than  a  few  inches  of  the 
shoots  killed,  even  when  the  thermometer  has  sunk  to  S'* 
or  10°  below  zero.  It  is  incomparably  the  most  thorny 
hedge  plant  we  have  seen,  every  inch  of  every  shoot 
furnishing  a  sharp  stiff  spire.  On  soils  at  all  wet,  it 
should  be  placed  very  nearly  over  a  tile  drain,  which 
will  greatly  contribute  to  its  h.ardiness. 

We  do  not  mention  these  facts  for  the  purpose  of 
controverting  the  opinions  of  our  correspondents,  but 
merely  tor  suggesting  inquiry,  and  to  enable  our  rea¬ 
ders  to  judge  for  themselves  with  the  assist.ance  of 
what  light  we  can  furnish  them.  Facts,  distinctly 
stated,  and  experiments  with  their  duration  mentioned, 
and  not  merely  opinions,  from  those  who  have  made 
experiments  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
of  successful  hedging  before  them,  will  always  assist 
correct  conclusions  on  this  subject. 

Seed  Onions. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  find  that  most,  if 
not  11,  of  the  vegetable  growers  of  this  vicinity,  de¬ 
pend  upon  buying  the  sets  of  this,  to  them,  vtiluable 
crop,  instead  of  growing  them  themselves.  Valuable, 
because  it  brings  in  an  early  ■return  of  a  very  saleable 
article,  green  onions  ;  and  the  ground  is  clear  in  ample 
time  for  the  main  crop  of  turnips.  W'e  saw  recently  a 
pile  of  lhc.<e  small  onions,  probably  two  bushels,  which 
cost  the  nice  little  sum  of  thirteen  dollars,  which,  had 
they  been  grown  at  home,  would  have  been  so  much 
added  to  the  produce  of  the  garden,  and  that  not  a  ve¬ 
ry  extensive  one.  It  was  suggested  that  the  method 
of  growing  them  should  be  given  in  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman,  which  might  lend  to  their  being  grown  in  this 
vicinity,  at  least  for  home  consumption.  It  is  simply 
as  follows  : 

Sow  the  seed  as  early  in  April  .as  the  weather  will 
permit,  very-  thick,  in  shallow  drills,  six  inches  apart. 
Keep  them  thoroughly  clean  of  all  weeds,  and  allow 
them  to  remain  without  any  thinning.  By  the  middle 
of  July,  they  will  be  about  the  size  of  peas  and  beans, 
when  they  are  taken  up,  harvested,  and  stored  away 
for  next  spring’s  use. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Fhiladelphi.a,  hundreds  of 
acres  of  onions  are  grown  for  shipment  to  the  southern 
market;  and  most  of  the  gardeners  there  plant  these 
small  onions  for  permanent  crops,  inste.ail  of  sowing 
the  seed.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  onii  ns  come 
larger;  and  another  thing,  which  is  important  where 
so  much  breadth  is  occupied,  is  that  they  are  e.i.'^ier 
cleaned,  requiring  buj  little  hand  labor.  Edgar  San¬ 
ders. 
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The  Plow — An  Improvement  Wanted. 

In  the  report  of  a  Lecture  by  the  Professor  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  we  find  the 
following  remarks,  which  contain  a  suggestion  well  de¬ 
serving  of  consideration,  especially  by  those  of  supe¬ 
rior  mechanical  genius.  There  are,  w'e  know,  two  im¬ 
plements  by  which  the  defect  of  the  plow  may  be  ob¬ 
viated,  or  its  results  remedied,  in  part — grubbers  and 
subsoil  plows; — but  probably  there  may  be  now  latent 
in  some  brain  of  superior  mechanical  powers,  a  yet 
more  excellent  way  ?  To  indicate  and  point  attention 
to  a  want,  is,  at  all  events,  one  of  the  most  likely  ways 
of  obtaining  a  swpp/y.  For  this  reason  we  think  the 
hints  subjoined,  should  be  widely  sca  ttered,  that  they 
may  find  a  fitting  soil  in  which  to  take  root  and  bring 
forth  fruit.  We  have  condensed  and  abridged  as  much 
as  possible. 

Although  the  necessities  of  man  compel  him  to  use 
the  plow  in  preference  to  the  spade,  it  is  admitted  by 
all,  that  the  work  done  by  the  two  implements  is  of  a 
very  different  character,  the  plow  leaving  the  soil  in  a 
condition  far  less  suited  to  the  purposes  of  vegetation 
than  the  spade.  This  is  more  prominent  on  heavy  soils 
than  on  light.  By  the  operation  of  the  spade  the  soil 
is  left  loose,  the  original  surface  with  its  weeds  and  ex¬ 
hausted  mould,  being  completely  buried,  and  a  fresh 
surface  exposed.  But  the  plow  is  a  tool  of  a  rougher 
nature.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  wedge  forcibly  dragged 
through  the  soil  at  a  certain  depth,  lifting  up  that 
portion  which  is  above  it,  at  the  expense  of  making 
that  which  is  below  it  more  compact,  this  latter  re¬ 
ceiving  virtually  all  of  the  force  required  for  the  sepa¬ 
ration.  The  consequence  is,  that  more  or  le.ss,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  soil,  this  lower  surface  is  compressed  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  leave  a  dense  and  compact  surface, 
through  which  the  roots  of  plants  must  find  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  penetrate.  The  furrow  slice,  too,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  completely  inverted,  is  not  turned  over 
to  more  than  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  the  way,  the 
surface  weeds  are  imperfectly  buried,  and  the  soil  is 
not  changed  to  the  same  extent  as  by  the  spade. 

The  great  desideratum,  in  practical  agriculture  is, 
therefore,  to  obtain  an  implement  that  shall  have,  like 
the  plow,  the  capability  of  doing  a  lajge  amount  of 
work,  and  like  the  spade,  of  doing  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  satisfy  those  conditions  which  we  consider  desira¬ 
ble  for  the  purposes  of  successful  cultivation.  Many 
implements  and  machines  have  been  constructed,  and 
much  skill  and  ingenuity  from  time  to  time  expended 
in  the  endeavor  to  realize  this  great  desideratum;  hi¬ 
therto,  however,  the  results  have  not  been  very  satis¬ 
factory.  In  no  form  of  it,  does  the  plow  cultivate  tho¬ 
roughly  ;  it  requires  to  be  followed  by  roller,  or  har¬ 
row,  or  other  tools  to  complete  the  work,  which  after 
all  is  not  so  well  done  as  by  one  operation  of  the 
spade. 

What  we  want  is,  not  plowing  so  much  as  cultivation, 
or  that  proces.s  of  disintegrating  and  fitting  the  soil, 
which  the  farmer  by  necessity  performs  by  three,  four 
or  five  separate  operations,  and  then  not  so  effectually 
as  the  gardener  aocomplishes  in  one. 


Prof.  Iiiebig’s  New  Work. 

The  Relations  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture,  and 
the  Agricultural  experiments  of  J.  B.  Lawes.  By 
Justus  V.  Liebig— published  by  Luther  Tucker, 
Albany,  1855 — price  25  cts. 

After  reading  Liebig’s  pamphlet  twice,I  came  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  conclusion  that  if  the  charges  against  his  mine¬ 
ral  theory,  (endorsed  as  they  are  by  Mr.  Lawes,  Pu- 
sey,  Wolff  and  others,)  are  not  true,  the  evidence  con¬ 
tained  in  this  brochure,  is  sufficient  at  least  to  show 
that  the  great  German  chemist  and  distinguished  au¬ 
thor  is  obnoxious  to  the  implications  of  his  opponents 
by  the  pertinacity  in  which  he  still  clings  to  the  main 
points  in  his  first  theory ;  and  the  ingenuity  and  special 
pleading  he  employs  to  lessen  the  value  of  any  conside¬ 
rable  artificial  application  of  the  salts  of  ammonia  to 
growing  crops.  It  would  seem  that  the  learned  Pro¬ 
fessor  had  been  somewhat  mystified  by  the  great  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  first  practical  experiment  of  his  mineral  ap¬ 
plication,  on  a  soil  which  of  all  others  was  perhaps  the 
most  thoroughly  exhausted  of  all  the  mineral  and  or¬ 
ganic  constituents  of  vegetation ;  for  he  tells  us  that 
the  whole  ten  acres  would  not  give  the  vegetable  de 
quoi  “  to  feed  one  sheep.”  But  what  his  success  might 
have  been  with  the  minerals  alone,  he  leaves  us  with¬ 
out  the  means  of  knowing,  as  he  did  not  risk  it  singly 
on  a  single  plot  of  ground,  as  each  one  was  also  treat¬ 
ed  with  either  stable- dung,  saw-dust,  forest  scrapings, 
or  other  refuse,  all  containing  nitrogen  to  form  ammo¬ 
nia  in  the  soil.  And  may  we  not  also  infer  that  it  was 
the  ammonia  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  matter, 
and  from  the  refuse  of  crops,  which  he  says  were  “fed 
or  left  on  the  ground,”  that  kept  up  the  four  years  in¬ 
creasing  fertility  of  the  soil.  But  if  the  Baron  does 
not  yield  to  Mr.  Lawes’  theory^  of  the  necessity  of  ex¬ 
tra  ammonia  salts,  his  unlearned  gardener,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  him  as  proprietor  of  the  ten  acres,  carries  out  Mr. 
Lawes’  theory  to  the  letter;  for  the  Baron  himself  tells  us 
that  this  man  kept  “  two  cows  and  several  head  of  cat¬ 
tle”  on  these  ten  acres,  and  that  “  all  the  animal  e.v- 
crements  produced  on  the  premises,  and  especially  the 
urine,  were  collected  with  the  greatest  care,  and  of 
cour.se  have  been  incorporated  with  the  soil.” 

Mr.  Lawes’  experiments  were  probably  commenced 
on  a  soil  poor  in  organic  matter,  but  containing  suffi¬ 
cient  undissolved  mineral  elements  for  a  crop,  needing 
only  ammonia  salts  to  make  them  soluble  and  available 
to  plants.  And  may  we  not  here  premise,  without  of¬ 
fense  to  either  of  these  distinguished  antagonists,  that 
the  diverse  nature  of  the  soils  on  which  they  each  ex¬ 
perimented,  may  account  in  some  measure  for  the  eii- 
thusiastie  tenacity  of  each  in  favor  of  his  own  theory; 
for  after  alt,  the  theories  of  both  experiments  agree  as 
to  the  indispensability  of  both  mineral  and  organic  foo.l 
for  crops  ;  they  disagree  only  in  the  details  of  qiia.ntiiy. 
But  if  Liebig  has  the  most  learning,  he  has  also  deci¬ 
dedly  the  most  enthusiasm,  for  he  tolls  us  that  his  e.\- 
periment  field  will  “  retain  its  fertility,  if  there  be  a.-' 
much  soil-ingredients  (mineral  of  course)  returned  to 
it  yearly,  ns  are  removed  in  the  crops.”  Ilefaj-iha 
says  that  “  a  deficiency  or  excess  of  phosijhate  of  lime, 
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of  alkalies  for  root  crops,  of  alkaline  earths  for  clover, 
of  alkali  silicates  for  the  cereals,  was  plainly  revealed 
in  the  growth  of  these  plants.  The  trial  plots  appear¬ 
ed  (to  his  imagination)  like  the  writing  on  the  leaves 
of  a  book ;  the  significance  was  evident  even  to  the 
uninitiated.”  He  then  adverts  to  the  mineral  plant- 
food  left  by  the  refuse  on  the  field  ;  but  his  less  poetical 
successor,  in  saving  the  e.xcrement  and  the  urine  of  his 
cattle,  seemed  to  have  had  more  faith  in  organic  ma¬ 
nure  than  in  the  mineral  prescriptions  of  his  master. 

Although  Prof.  Liebig  readily  admits  the  necessity 
of  ammonia  salts,  as  a  solvent  for  mineral  matters  in 
the  soil,  yet  he  thinks  that  “  chemistry  will  doubtless 
discover  the  means  of  making  more  easily  soluble  the 
silicates  and  phosphates  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
wheat.plant.”  Methinks  until  such  a  discovery  is  made 
Mr.  Lawes  will  stand  absolved  for  promulgating  the 
theory,  that  a  manure  for  the  wheat  plant  is  “  valuable 
in  proportion  to  the  nitrogen  it  contains.”  Professor 
Liebig  demurs  to  Mr.  Lawes’  experimental  proofs  that 
phosphate  of  lime  is  the  best  manure  for  turnips  in  the 
face  of  the  analytical  fact  that  turnips  contain  but  lit¬ 
tle  phosphate  of  lime ;  hence  he  attributes  the  value 
of  the  phosphate  of  lime  to  turnips  to  be  due  to  the 
sulphuric  acid,  and  not  to  the  bone  earth,  combined 
with  it.  If  this  is  so,  why  is  not  gypsum,  a  much 
cheaper  article,  the  best  manure  for  turnips  7  and  Lie¬ 
big  himself  tells  us  that  gypsum  soon  gives  up  and 
saturates  the  soil  with  its  sulphuric  acid,  and  becomes  a 
mild  carbonate  on  the  surface  ;  vide  his  garden  experi¬ 
ments. 

But  this  little  pamphlet  of  86  plages,  does  more  hon¬ 
or  to  Prof.  Liebig  than  the  Baronial  handle  to  his  name. 
It  should  not  be  said  of  him  that  “  too  much  learning 
had  made  him  mad  ” — only  a  little  over  enthusiastic ; 
and  I  would  ask  what  of  true  greatness  was  ever  at¬ 
tained  without  enthusiasm  7  As  grease  is  necessary  to 
machinery  to  overcome  friction,  so  is  enthusiasm  the 
intellectual  grease  of  the  brain  without  which  it  would 
cease  to  be  in  working  order.  Let  every  farmer  who 
wants  to  know  and  believe  that  his  calling  is  more  in¬ 
tellectual  than  a  mere  system  of  physical  drudgery  and 
hereditary  recipes,  buy  this  book,  Liebig’s  hist  publi¬ 
cation  on  the  “  Relations  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture.” 

I  apprehend  that  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  S.  W. 
Johnson,  for  the  rendering  of  the  German  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  into  English.  Had  it  been  done  by  a  incre  litera- 
teur,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  agriculture  or  its  che¬ 
mistry,  much  that  is  now  plain  and  simple  to  the  reader, 
might  have  been  unsatisfactory,  if  not  technical  and 
obscure.  N’Impoute.  Waterloo. 

Training  a  Balky  Horse. — The  Michigan  Far¬ 
mer  says,  a  horse  became  balky  in  Detroit  a  short  time 
since,  and  neither  whipping  nor  coaxing  could  make 
him  stir.  A  rope  was  fastened  round  his  neck,  end  he 
was  dragged  a  short  distance  by  another  team,  but  this 
did  not  effect  a  cure.  The  rope  was  then  taken  from 
his  neck,  passed  between  his  legs  and  fastened  firmly  to 
hi.s  tail.  In  this  manner  he  was  drawn  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  and  when  the  rope  was  taken  off,  the  hitherto 
unruly  animal  was  perfectly  obedient  to  the  will  of  his 
master.  We  have  seen  this  method  tried  with  similar 
results.  I 


First  Year’s  Experience  in  Farming — No.  IV. 

When  I  first  turned  my  attention  to  farming,  I  united 
with  our  County  Agricultural  Society.  It  was  natural 
to  expect  a  good  degree  of  perfection  in  an  institution 
of  such  long  staading,  and  to  look  for  great  benefit 
from  its  practical  workings.  I  anticipated  much  as¬ 
sistance  from  so  large  and  respectable  an  association  of 
farmers,  and  I  have  not  been  entirely  disappointed. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  such  societies  have  effected 
a  vast  amount  of  good.  While  I  cheerfully  concede 
this,  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  as  a  means  of  instruct¬ 
ing  and  improving  farmers,  and  elevating  them  as  a 
class,  they  essentially  fail  of  cheir  object. 

Those  who  most  need  instruction,  do  not  join  the  so¬ 
cieties,  and  are  not  reached.  Many  among  those  most 
capable  of  instructing  and  improving  their  less  inform¬ 
ed  brethren,  act  as  if  they  considered  their  superior 
acquirements  a  special  property,  and  no  more  to  be 
communicated  to  others  than  any  of  their  real  or  per¬ 
sonal  property.  While  many,  whose  counsel  and  in¬ 
fluence  would  tend  to  elevate,  and  enoble  their  fellow- 
farmers,  stand  entirely  aloof  from  the  societies. 

Besides,  the  energies  of  the  agricultural  societies 
seem  to  be  mostly  expended  in  getting  up  the  Annual 
Fairs.  Now,  the  fair  should  be  but  an  incident  oi  an 
agricultural  society — not  its  end  and  result !  The  great 
object  should  be,  to  gather  and  disseminate  practical 
knowledge  among  all  classes  of  farmers.  To  make, 
publish  and  circulate,  reliable  experiments — to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  laws  of  science  applicable  to  agriculture — to 
create  and  diffuse  among  the  farming  community,  and 
especially  the  sons  of  farmers,  a  deep  interest  in,  nd 
a  strong  attachment  for,  the  most  peaceful,  dignified, 
and  enabling  pursuit  of  man. 

If  these  objects  were  kept  steadily  in  view,  more 
would  be  really  benefited,  interested,  and  enlisted  in 
the  societies. 

A  good  fair,  which  presents  an  exhibition  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  products  of  the  soil,  domestic  animals  of  rare 
excellence,  superior  implements,  &c  ,  leaves  a  perma¬ 
nently  valuable  impression.  It  elicits  a  laudable  ri¬ 
valry,  and  raises  the-  standard  of  excellence.  But  a 
fair  that  does  not  furnish  articles  and  specimens  of  de¬ 
cided  superiority,  has  exactly  the  opposite  effect.  Vi¬ 
sitors  turn  away  from  an  inferior  exhibition,  saying, 

“  Is  this  all !  we  can  show  better  at  home,”  and  they 
go  home  with  an  impression  that  the  agricultural  so¬ 
ciety  is  a  humbug.  And  such  an  idea  once  in  a  far¬ 
mer’s  head,  it  is  apt  to  stay  there  ! 

Not  desiring  to  say  anything  to  diminish  the  already 
too  little  interest  of  farmers  in  agricultural  fairs,  if 
each  society  would  thoroughly  circulate  the  statements 
of  those  who  have  raised  good  crops,  showing  minutely 
how  they  have  prepared  their  lands  and  cultivated  the 
crops ;  if  it  would  pay  premiums  for  the  best  experi¬ 
ments  in  feeding  cattle,  cultivating  the  different  crops, 
planting  orchards,  &e ,  and  print  and  circulate  among 
all  classes  of  farmess,  the  details  of  such  experiments, 

I  teel  sure  it  would  soon  awaken  a  more  general  in¬ 
terest,  and  all  would  feel  that  they  were  receiving  a 
more  real  advantage  from  the  societies. 
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There  is  a  very  general  complaint  upon  the  subject  i 
of  the  judges  appointed  at  fairs,  the  mode  of  their  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  the  hasty,  imperfect,  and  often  errone¬ 
ous  judgments,  they  pass  upon  tho  articles  presented 
for  competition.  Judges  are  often  Appointed,  both  in 
the  State  and  County  Societies,  at  the  suggestion  of 
interested  parties  who  happen  to  be  present  at  tho  day 
of  the  fair,  who  are  either  incompetent  or  indifferent 
to  their  duties,  and  the  result  is,  general  dissatisfac¬ 
tion. 

I  have  noticed  some  allusion  to  this  subject  and  to 
other  defects  in  agricultural  societies,  in  the  Report  of 
the  President  of  the  Niagara  County  Ag.  Society,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  State  So¬ 
ciety  for  1853,  to  which  1  beg  to  refer  such  of  your  rea¬ 
ders  as  are  interested  in  this  matter. 

My  personal  experience  in  exhibiting,  has  perhaps 
increased  my  repugn.ance  to  the  hap  hazard  way  of 
appointing  judges.  I  ventured  to  take  one  animal  to 
a  late  county  fair,  and  although  thought  worthy  a  pre¬ 
mium  at  a  previous  state  fair,  and  a  first  premium  at 
the  preceding  county  fair  in  the  same  county,  my 
poor  Durham  Bull  failed  to  attract  even  a  passing 
glance  from  the  chairman  of  the  judges,  (appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy)  who  informed  me  after  all  was  over, 
that  he  was  not  aware  such  an  animal  was  on  the 
ground  !  Civis.  Utica,  April,  1855. 

Two  Horse  Cultivator. 

Messbs.  Editors — I  would  like  to  recommend  to 
my  brother  farmers,  an  implement  called  by  some  of 
us  here,  a  Two  Horse  Cultivator,  made  after  the  old 
crotch  drag  fashion.  You  want  nine  eultivator  teeth  ; 
or  you  may  have  less  or  more,  as  the  strength  of  your 
team  may  be  ;  you  can  have  cast  iron,  or  steel  teeth, 
(the  latter  far  preferable) — place  one  in  front — the 
others  opposite  of  each  other?  have  the  teeth  about 
eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  timbers,  and  a  drag  tooth 
in  each  hind  end  of  the  side  pieces.  This  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  track  being  left  by  the  two  hind  cultivator 
teeth.  This  must  be  rather  longer  than  the  old  fashion 
crotch  drag  and  flare  at  the  ends,  or  else  it  will  work 
rather  bad.  The  side  pieces  should  be  three  inches  by 
five.  The  teeth  must  point  exactly  ahead.  Have  a 
hook  (Ml  top  of  the  forward  end,  to  hitch  your  team  to, 
and  not  exactly  at  the  end  as  we  usually  do  on  harrows. 
This  implement  will  do  the  work  of  three  common  har¬ 
rows,  on  land  that  has  been  plowed  in  the  fall.  I  use 
the  harrow  once  or  twice  in  a  place,  then  go  on  with 
the  cultivator,  and  if  your  ground  is  dry  enough  to 
work  good,  you  get  well  paid  for  your  labor,  for  getting 
in  wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  any  kind  of  grain.  This  im¬ 
plement  is  far  before  the  common  harrow.  We  know 
how  the  corn  cultivator  works,  in  our  corn  fields.  In 
like  manner  does  the  two  horse  eultivator  work  for 
sowed  grain.  Z.  S.  E. 

Leaves  absorb  and  give  out  moisture,  and  inhale 
air ;  they  are,  consequently,  the  most  important  organs 
of  a  plant,  and  if  they  are  destroyed  or  injured,  the 
whole  plant  suffers. 


Th«  Bee  Moth.  | 

-  I 

Messrs.  Editors. — Mr.  B.  N.  Warner,  in  a  late  j 

no.  of  your  paper  says  :  “  Will  some  experienced  per-  j 
son  inform  me  through  the  Cultivator,  what  will  de-  i 
stroy  the  Bee-moth  or  worms,  and  what  kind  of  boxes 
are  best  suited  to  prevent  their  depredations.”  This 
subject  being  in  my  line,  it  may  be  a  duty  to  ofifer  a 
few  suggestions,  even  if  I  fail  to  answer  his  questions 
satisfactorily. 

The  following  is  perhaps  as  effectual  as  anything. 
Mix  with  water,  molasses  and  vinegar  in  proportions 
to  be  palatable,  and  place  it  in  shallow  dishes  among  1 
the  hives  at  night — while  sipping  this,  the  moth  is  apt 
to  fall  in  and  drown.  Also,  put  up  a  cage  or  box  for  j 
the  Wren  ;  he  is  a  valuable  assistant,  and  will  pick  up  i 
hundreds  of  moths  and  larva.  Crush  the  heads  of  all  j 
the  worms  found  under  the  hive,  particularly  in  spring. 
After  the  hive  becomes  full  of  bees,  and  the  worms 
are  no  longer  found  on  the  floor,  split  elders  length¬ 
wise,  scrape  out  the  pith,  and  lay  them  pith  side  down 
on  the  floor — a  great  many  will  creep  inside  to  spin  j 
their  cocoons  ; — they  should  be  destroyed  once  or  twice  j 
a  week.  Having  found  most  of  these  remedies  in  some 
agricultural  papers,  I  have  tried  them  to  some  extent ; 
they  are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  because  every  moth 
or  its  larva  destroyed  is  one  the  less ;  yet  there  are  al-  i 
ways  “  enough  more  left  of  the  same  sort,”  to  eat  up 
the  contents  of  any  hive  left  exposed. 

As  to  “  what  kind  of  boxes  ”  (hives  I  suppose)  “  are 
best  suited  to  prevent  their  depredations,”  I  would  say 
the  hive  “  best  suited  ”  to  the  wants  of  the  bee.  I  use 
the  common  hive,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
loss  of  stocks  by  the  moth  has  been  less  than  one  per 
cent. 

I  presume  Mr.  Warner  is  like  thousands  of  others, 
who  suppose  tho  moth  the  principle  cause  of  failure  in 
Bee-culture,  and  flatters  himself  that  to  get  rid  of 
them,  suecess  would  be  next  to  certain  ;  hence  the  in¬ 
quiry  for  some  partieular  hive,  and  means  to  destroy 
them.  I  would  advise  him  and  all  others,  who  expect 
success  with  bees,  to  depend  on  nothing  of  the  kind — 
it  will  prove  a  “  broken  staff.”  A  moth-proof-hive,  is 
not  yet  invented — shall  I  say,  never  will  be.  To  save 
from  the  worms  the  contents  of  a  hive  in  warm  wea¬ 
ther,  accessible  to  the  bees  without  them  to  help  de¬ 
fend  it,  is  beyond  the  skill  of  the  apiarian.  I  can  as¬ 
sure  him  that  nine  stocks  in  ten  destroyed  by  the 
moth,  would  be  as  effectually  lost  without  them.  Con¬ 
sequently,  we  must  go  beyond  these  effects  for  the 
cause,  the  worms  are  only  secondary  or  carrying  out 
some  other  fatality,  and  are  found  in  the  last  link  of 
cause  and  effect  instead  of  first.  Prevention  is  better 

than  cure.  Let  us  study  the  causes  of  a  failure  of  the 
bees, — the  natural  guardians.  Keep  the  stocks  strong 
in  numbers,  and  they  will  dtfy  the  attacks  of  the  moth. 
Here  then  is  the  whole  secret  of  succe.ss — it  is  first  and 
last,  and  all  important.  M.  Quinjiv,  Author  of 
Mysteries  of  Bee-keeping.  Palatine  Church,  N.  Y. 

Fences. — It  is  estimated  that  tho  fences  in  this 
country  cost  twenty  times  the  amount  of  all  the  spe¬ 
cie  in  it. 
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Potatoes  for  Ewes  and  Lambs. 


Wm.  E.  Wheeleh  states  in  the  last  number,  that 
his  sheep,  wintered  on  oats,  corn  (and  hay  ?)  until  they 
began  to  lamb,  then  on  potatoes,  do-  not  give  milk,  and 
the  lambs  die.  His  sheep  were  better  fed  than  most 
sheep,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  were  in  good  condition. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  unusual  for  the  lambs 
ta  die.  Nature  had  no  such  intention,  and  has  been 
thwarted  by  violence.  There  is  a  cause,  and  it  should 
be  discovered. 

Oue  of  my  neighbors,  who  keeps  large  and  vigorous 
sheep,  wintered  in  the  same  manner  on  hay  with  corn 
and  oats,  and  at  yeaning  time  changed  in  the  same 
way  to  potatoes,  obtained  from  the  experiment  pre¬ 
cisely  Mr.  Wheeler’s  result.  The  loss  of  his  lambs 
was  so  unusual  and  great,  that  he  is  convinced  that 
potatoes  were  the  fatal  cause,  »nd  would  now  as  soon 
feed  his  yeaning  ewes  with  ergot.  If  this  opinion  is 
correct,  it  can  be  proved  only  by  the  cumulative  evi¬ 
dence  of  like  results  from  many  experiments  ;  but  al¬ 
though  the  above  two  do  not  fully  prove  any  thing,  or 
justify  belief,  ‘hey  shoidd  excite  inquiry  and  direct  a 
careful  observation. 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  best  food  for  ewes  and 
lambs,  I  would  suggest  that  no  change  of  food  should 
be  made  suddenly.  When  the  food  is  changed,  there 
is  a  necessary  change  in  the  animal  machinery  of 
digestion  and  assimilation.  This  change  requires  a 
certain  time  during  which  the  wants  of  the  animal  are 
not  fully  supplied. 

2d.  The  change  when  made,  should  not  be  from 
more  to  less  nutritious  food,  as  from  corn  and  oats  to 
potatoes ;  and 

3d  If  a  change  must  be  made,  it  should  not  be  at 
the  critical  period  of  parturition. 

During  gestation  the  food  should  be  not  changed, 
but  slightly  and  carefully  increased  until  the  last  few 
weeks,  when  it  should  be  alike  until  the  lamb  is  two 
or  three  days  old ;  then  increase  the  food  without  much 
fear. 

The  best  food  for  sheep  is  grass,  and  there  is  no 
equivalent.  In  winter  I  have  had  best  success  with 
hay  made  from  small  herds  grass  and  clover  on  dry 
land,  and  yielding  a  ton  or  little  more  to  the  acre. 
Give  as  much  as  they  will  eat.  Corn  and  oats  mixed, 
once  a  day,  and  some  roots  or  green  food  (usually  ruta 
baga  or  turnip)  once  a  day.  Some  soils  are  not  adapt¬ 
ed  to  sheep,  and  on  such  the  flock  requires  greater  care 
and  more  feeding  with  grain.  When  the  Iambs  come 
in  the  winter,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  up  the  condition 
of  the  ewe,  but  if  she  is  a  good  nurse  this  is  hardly  to 
be  expected. 

It  is  generally  known  that  I  keep  only  the  large 
New  Oxford.«hire  sheep — that  they  are  great  breeders, 
and  good  nurses.  When  these  sheep,  as  is  common, 
have  two  or  three  lambs  in  March,  I  feed  them  as  well 
os  I  know  how.  Not  large  quantities  of  grain,  but 
feed  carefully,  and  yet  ungrudgingly — often  and  of 
various  kinds;  but  with  all  care,  the  ewes  before 
grass  grows,  will  be  lighter  than  in  winter.  On  gra.ss 
they  rapidly  recover,  and  I  never  lose  a  ewe  and  very 
rarely  a  lamb.  John  T.  Anduew.  West  Cornu-ail, 
Ct.,  April  9,1855. 


Mb.  Tuckeb — Please  insert  in  your  columns  a  sketch 
of  a  churning  apparatus  of  my  invention.  It  will  run 
as  easy,  or  churn  as  fast,  as  any  I  have  ever  seen.  In 
the  above  cut  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  of  very  sim¬ 
ple  construction,  and  a  man  can  make  one  in  a  day. 
A,  is  the  mortice  that  the  dasher  goes  through — B,  is 
the  place  where  the  evener  is  fastened,  by  means  of  a 
bolt ;  and  by  moving  the  evener  towards  the  letter  B, 
the  dasher  will  not  move  so  high — C,  is  the  place  where 
the  evener  and  pitman  are  yoined — F  is  the  pitman — 
D,  is  a  crank  about  a  foot  long — E,  is  a  short  crank 
about  4  inches  long,  working  in  a  mortice  in  the  center 
of  the  post,  1  foot  long  and  4  inches  wide.  Edward 
M.  Fuller.  Salisbury,  Herkimer  Co ,  N.  Y. 

V^orking  the  dasher  churn  by  means  of  a  crank,  has 
been  previously  effected  by  placing  the  crank  on  two 
supports  proceeding  directly  upwards  from  the  churn, 
and  sometimes  the  motion  has  been  multiplied  by  cog¬ 
wheels;  but  the  latter  causes  too  much  friction.  In 
both  instances,  a  fly  wheel  has  been  found  important ; 
and  it  would  no  doubt  be  a  great  advantage  in  the 
above  described  contrivance,  lessening  the  labor  by 
rendering  the  motion  uniform.  This  contrivance  ap¬ 
pears  to  possess  an  important  advantage  over  other 
crank-arrangements,  by  admitting  any  desired  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  length  of  the  stroke.  Eds. 

Founder  in  Horses. 


Mr.  Tucker — I  send  you  a  recipe  for  founder  in 
horses,  which  I  have  never  seen  in  print.  I  have  used 
and  recommended  it  for  fifteen  years,  and  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  it  is  a  sure  and  speedy  remedy  r — 
Take  a  table-spoonful  of  pulverized  alum,  pull  the 
horse’s  tongue  oat  of  his  mouth  as  far  as  possible,  and 
throw  the  alum  down  his  throat :  let  go  of  his  tongue, 
and  hold  up  his  head  until  he  swallow.  In  six  hours 
time,  (no  matter  how  bad  the  founder.)  he  will  be  fit 
for  inoiierate  service.  I  have  seen  this  remedy  tested 
so  often  with  perfect  success,  that  I  would  not  make  five 
dollars  difference  in  a  horse  foundered  (if  done  recent¬ 
ly)  and  one  that  was  not.  E.  L.  Ferham.  Albany, 
Oregon  Ter.  — ♦— 

Agriculture  is  the  appropriate  employment  of  de¬ 
clining  years ;  for  it  may  be  pursued  to  the  very  end 
of  life.  Not  so  th^  occupations  of  professional  men, 

for  they  will  find,  when  the  strength  of  their  days  is 
gone  by,  that  younger  and  stouter  rivals  will  hasten 
their  descent,  as  they  are  travelling  the  downward 
slope  of  hostile  rivalry. — Anon. 
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Theory  and  Practice. 

Agricultural  Science  and  Scientific  Agriculture. 

BY  S.  W.  JOHNSON. 

Every  former  has  a  theory.  Every  sane  man  per¬ 
forms  all  his  business,  in  accordance  with  some  rules 
which  satisfy  his  mind.  The  chain  of  reasons  which 
he  is  able  to  assign  in  justification  of  his  actions,  is 
his  theory.  A  man  may  strike  his  horse,  or  break  his 
plow,  without  following,  and  indeed  in  opposition  to 
theory  ;  but  all  that  he  does  deliberately,  and  of  his 
free  will,  he  does  because  he  is  convinced  of  its  prac¬ 
ticability  and  lawfulness— because  he  ha.s  a  good  rea¬ 
son  for  it ;  or  he  is  no  honest  man. 

The  farmer  may  affect  to  despise  theory,  and  claim 
that  he  is  a  purely  practical  man  ;  but  he  is  mistaken. 
For  to  suppose  that  a  man  can  carry  out  the  manifold 
affairs  of  a  farm,  through  a  whole  year  and  through 
many  years,  without  some  mental  basis  for  his  opera¬ 
tions,  is  sheer  nonsense.  This  mental  basis  is  theory, 
and  to  take  pride  “  in  freedom  from  theory,”  is  to 
boast  of  inability  to  think. 

A  farmer  follows  the  same  routine  of  practice  that 
his  father  did,  or  he  does  as  some  successful  neighbor 
does,  or  he  adopts  the  plan  of  A.  who  writes  for  the 
papers ;  or,  finally,  he  rejects  them  all,  and  takes  a 
way  of  his  own.  Why  does  he  follow  one  or  the  other 
course  1  Because,  after  thinking  the  matter  over,  he 
concludes  it  is  the  best.  lie  philosophizes  upon  it ;  he 
considers  the  arguments  for  it  and  against  it;  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  ability,  he  reasons  on  the  subject.  Neigh¬ 
bor  B.  told  him  a  bit  of  e.xperience  the  other  day, 
which  favors  his  view ;  Squire  C.,  an  old  farmer, 
preached  the  same  doctrine  in  his  address  before  the 
County  Ag.  Society,  and  so  he  discusses  the  point  un¬ 
til  he  arrives  at  a  settled  conclusion.  The  mental  pro¬ 
cess  may  be  a  long  and  complicated  one,  as  it  will  be 
in  a  cultivated  mind,  or  it  may  be  so  insignificant  and 
summary  that  the  man  may  not  know  that  he  has  rea¬ 
soned.  A  man  may  have  a  micro-scopic  understanding ; 
he  may  mistake  his  own  prejudices  or  fancies  for  argu¬ 
ments;  he  may  worship  precedent;  he  may  have  such 
dulness  of  observation  and  apprehension,  that  he  has 
hardly  a  dozen  well  understood  facts  in  his  stock  of 
knowledge,  or  his  mind  may  be  so  undisciplined  that 
he  cannot  pursue  a  logical  train,  j-et  he  must  arrive 
at  a  mental  conclusion  before  he  acts  ;  his  reason  must 
consent  to  these  conclusions.  The  plan  carried  out  is 
his  practice,  and  the  chain  of  reasons  which  convinced 
his  judgment,  is  his  theory. 

If  he  himself  only  adopts  a  theory  proposed  by 
another,  because  he  knows  nothing  opposed  to  it ;  if  he 
be  unable  to  state  the  grounds  which  form  the  basis  of 
his  operations — if  he  can  only  say  “  my  father  did  so,” 
or  have  no  other  reason  than  that  so  common  among 
old  women  and  children,  “  because  ” — however  faint 
may  be  the  spark  of  intellect  that  lightens  his  being, 
yet  he  has  his  mental  processes,  and  their  result — the 
conclusion  that  satisfies  hie  reason,  his  theory — must 
inevitably  come  from  them,  and  he  is  mentally  if  not 
morally  responsible  for  it. 

Many  of  the  opinions  that  are  current  in  the  world 
are  very  wrong.  Many  names  are  misapplied.  In 
common  life,  incorrect  and  incomplete  ideas  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  theory  and  pnmtice  are  almost  universal,  and 
hence  the  term  “  a  theoretical  farmer,”  and  “a  prac¬ 
tical  farmer,”  are  often  abused,  and  the  good  meaning 
which  properly  attaches  to  them  is  torn  from  its  natu¬ 
ral  connection,  and  replaced  by  such  as  belong  else¬ 
where. 

What  is  a  ”  theoretical  farmer,”  in  the  common  ac¬ 


ceptation  ?  He  who  has  wild  theories,  extravagant 
notions — he  who  “  goes  in  ”  for  any  thing  new, — who 
laughs  at  what  our  fathers  did — talks  immensely  of 
progress,  steam-plowing,  &c.--he  is  what  was  formerly 
called  a  “  book  farmer,”  until  that  name  became  too 
respectable  for  such  a  use. 

“  Yo.«,  that’s  your  theorist,”  says  a  thick  stout-built, 
short-necked  individual — “  that’s  your  man  of  theory. 
I  am  a  practical  man.  I  was  always  suspicious  ot 
these  go  a-head  folks  ;  they  generally  smash  their 
heads  against  a  wall.  I  take  it  coolly.  Reckon  ex^re- 
rienced  old  men  like  my  grandfather  and  my  father, 
and  Gen.  E.,  who  has  farmed  it  ever  since  the  last  war, 
know  something  about  it.  I  am  grey-headed  as  you 
see,  and  I  have  brought  up  my  large  family  comforta- 
blj’,  and  have  laid  by  a  good  sum  against  old  age,  and 
that  satisfies  me.  I  love  the  good  old  way.” 

Here  we  have  two  characters,  both  nice  men  ;  the 
first  not  without  judgment,  but  excessively  imagina¬ 
tive  ;  his  fancy  runs  away  with  his  reason.  He  holds 
theorj’,  doctrine,  to  be  very  important,  and  lets  his 
cattle  go  without  their  fodder,  while  he  devours  the 
contents  of  the  Agricultural  papers.  He  hopes  san- 
guinely  that  the  day  will  soon  come,  when  he  may  have 
his  soils  all  analyzed,  and  obtain  prescriptions  for  their 
treatment  under  all  circumstances — when  he  shall  be 
able  to  buy  guano  and  superphosphate,  and  poudrette 
— when  his  whole  farm  shall  be  thorough-drained,  to 
the  depth  of  four,  and  subsoiled  to  the  depth  of  two 
feet — when  his  pastures  shall  be  populated  by  Morgans, 
and  Short-horns,  and  South-downs — when  his  ham  and 
eggs  shall  be  furnished  by  full  blooded  Berkshires  and 
Shanghais.  He  has  his  soils  analysed  ;  and  they  are 
found  to  contain  no  phosphoric-acid,  notwithstanding 
they  produce  corn  and  oats  ;  he  applies  $50  worth  of 
superphosphate  and  an  equal  quantity  of  guano,  and 
the  increase  of  his  crops  is  worth  but  $75.  His  import¬ 
ed  stock  are  half-bred,  and  die  at  that;  his  Shanghais 
don’t  lay,  and  he  becomes  a  victim  to  ‘  misfortune.’ 

Our  other  friend,  is  a  very  respectable  man  ;  he  is 
thought  to  be  very  sound,  although  he  never  had  a 
dozen  thoughts  of  his  own  in  all  his  life.  Devoid  of 
imagination,  his  mind  never  goes  out  on  foraging  ex¬ 
cursions,  but  only  reasons  on  what  falls  within  its  way. 
He  is  a  man  of  strong  prejudices,  and  one  of  the  cor¬ 
ner  stones  of  conservatism.  lie  has  immense  muscles, 
which  love  to  work,  and  a  dull  nerve  which  centers 
more  in  his  stomach  than  in  his  brain.  He  is  the  type 
of  so-called  practical  men  ;  and  as  he  occurs  in  every 
school  district,  he  does  not  need  further  description. 

The  first  is  like  the  dragon-fly.  He  has  a  vast  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  wings.  He  is  constantly  on  some  ad¬ 
venturous  flight.  He  goes  whizzing  hither  and  yon, 
through  the  atmosphere  of  speculation.  He  is  wide 
awake.  He  flies  with  the  wind,  and  wonders  at  his 
speed.  He  is  intoxicated  with  the  slightest  stimulus, 
and  without  excitement  is  miserable.  He  soars  awhile 
gloriously,  but  his  wings  are  gauze,  and  in  some  thun¬ 
derstorm  of  reality  ho  falls  to  the  earth,  his  pinions 
wet  and  dislocated.  He  loves  theory,  but  theorizes 
wrongly.  He  chiefly  fails  because  he  cannot  count  the 
cost  of  a  project — because  he  lacks  business  capacity  ! 

The  other  character  is,  at  best,  a  flying  squirrel. 
He  carries  too  much  ballast  for  his  sail.  He  makes  a 
desperate  spring  with  all  legs  spread,  and  calls  it  a 
flight.  His  sphere  of  life  and  ambition  is  very  cir¬ 
cumscribed.  H§  dwells  in  the  ancestral  homestead 
and  has  spotted  the  beeches  which  yield  the  best  mast, 
and  know.s  where  ground-nuts  are  most  abundant.  He 
despises  theory  without  knowing  that  he  theorizes. 
He  prides  himself  on  his  practice,  and  never  dreams 
that  it  might  be  better. 

These  characters  stand  at  the  opposite  extremities 
of  the  chain,  along  which  all  farmers  are  strung.  The 
one  does  not  represent  theory  fairly,  nor  the  other  prac¬ 
tice.  They  both  have  practice  and  theory,  for  without 
the  former,  they  could  not  be  farmers,  and  without  the 
latter  they  could  not  be  men.  But  the  two  elements 
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are  mixed  in  wrong  proportions.  The  golden  mean  is 
where  we  mu.st  look  for  an  agricultural  exemplar.  The 
best  theorist  is  the  most  practical  man,  and  the  best 
practical  man  is  he  who  most  correctly  and  largely 
theorizes — other  things  being  equal. 

There  is  e.xtravagant,  unfounded,  or  one-sided  theo¬ 
ry  ;  there  is  practice  that  is  irrational  and  disadvanta¬ 
geous  ;  there  is  also  theory  founded  on  natural  laws, 
which  is  just,  and  deserves  all  respect ;  and  practice 
which  accords  with  sound  theory,  and  which  is  neces- 
s»rily  to  the  highest  degree  advantageous. 

It  behoves  the  farmer  to  look  after  his  theories,  bis 
doctrines  ;  in  so  far  as  they  are  carefully  formed,  based 
on  truth,  comprehensive,  and,  to  sum  up  all  in  one 
word,  sound,  in  so  far  will  his  practice  be  correct  and 
profitable. 

If  the  doctrines,  theories,  or  ideas,  held  by  a  com¬ 
munity,  relating  to  farming  matters,  be  made  correct, 
the  practice  will  immediately  conform  thereto,  for  it  is 
the  mind  that  leads  the  body. 

If,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  there  is  no  prac¬ 
tice  without  theory— that  even  the  most  old-fogy  far¬ 
mer,  has  some  doctrines,  and  some  thought.s,  and  that 
the  more  extensively  and  accurately  the  farmer  thinks 
— or  in  other  words  the  more  correct  his  doctrines  and 
perfect  his  theory, — the  more  successful  he  must  be  in 
cultivating  the  soil.  Then  surely  theoretical  agricul¬ 
ture  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

The  word  theory  is  used  with  considerable  latitude, 
and  may  be  properly  applied  to  two  things,  which,  in 
most  respects,  are  perfect  antipodes.  A  good  sound 
theory,  is  immutable  truth  ;  it  is  a  systematic  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  the  process  or  phenomena  to 
which  it  refers ;  it  is  the  result  of  experience,  and  has 
been  attained  by  long  and  patient  study  and  investi¬ 
gation.  It  is  adopted  by  large-minded  men  as  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  their  practice.  There  can  be  but  one  good  theo¬ 
ry  of  any  operation  or  art.  Of  bad  theories,  there 
may  be  a  legion.  They  may  be  bad,  because  imper¬ 
fect,  though  correct  in  many  points.  They  may  bo  ut¬ 
ter  nonsense,  sheer  invention, — may  be  proposed  by 
men  incapable  of  continued  and  connected  thought,  and 
bear  no  evidence  of  being  legitimately  descended  from 
practice,  or  confirmed  by  experiment  or  experience. 

What  agriculture  wants  is  sound  theory.  Its  system 
of  doctrine  should  contain  all  those  principles  which 
are  satisfactorily  ■proved  to  be  true,  and  should  reject 
all  such  as  are  demonstrated  to  be  false. 

Where  is  the  source  of  good  theory  I  Theory  is  the 
result  of  reflection,  and  of  the  study  of  facts  and  phe¬ 
nomena.  To  make  a  theory,  are  wanted,  1st,  facts  or 
knowledge;  and  2d,  mind,  which  revolves  these  facts 
and  discovers  their  relations  and  causes.  The  more 
numerous  the  facts,  and  the  more  powerful  and  nume¬ 
rous  the  minds  that  reason  on  them,  the  more  rapidly 
and  perfectly  will  the  theory  be  developed. 

Facts  must  be  genuine  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
they  seem  to  be  facts.  Every  one  knows  that  thousands'* 
of  statements  are  received  as  facts  by  one  class  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  rejected  as  delu.sions  by  another.  It  is  not 
difficult  at  this  day  to  find  men  who  are  perfectly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  earth  does  not  turn  round  once  in  24 
hours,  or  in  any  time  longer  or  shorter  ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  water  in  Dea.  Jones’  mill  pond  has  not  spilled 
out  long  ago,  is  to  them  an  argument  of  the  strongest 
kind.  He  who  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  authenti¬ 
city  of  statements,— to  decide  whether  they  be  facts 
or  not, — must  seek  to  know  as  many  f.acts  as  possible. 
Facts  are  related  to  each  other,  or  agree  together  in 
certain  points — these  relations  and  agreements,  are 
means  of  deciding  in  how  far  opinions  are  correct,  or 
presumed  facts  genuine.  A  subject  of  which  we  are 
entirely  igivorant,  is  like  a  dark  chamber.  Every 
fact  learned  with  regard  to  it,  is  a  light  sot  burning 
therein.  The  more  facts  the  more  light.  A  bit  of 
looking-glass  might  at  first  be  mistaken  for  a  light, 
but  by  and  bye,  ns  the  room  becomes  better  illuminat¬ 
ed  by  the  genuine  flames,  there  is  light  enough  to  see 


that  it  is  a  looking-glass,  and  only  reflects,  does  not 
emit  radiance. 

The  mind  that  discriminates  between  facts  and  false 
statements,  and  spins  the  former  into  threads  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  weaves  these  into  the  web  of  theory,  must 
be  cultirated,  must  be  trained  to  its  work. 

There  is  one  word  which  includes  the  whole  business 
of  making  sound  theory,  the  finding  out  new  facts,  ex¬ 
amining  the  pretensions  of  old  ones,  arranging  them, 
and  developing  theory  in  the  greatest  possible  perfec¬ 
tion.  This  word  is  one,  here  extravagantly  extolled, 
there  intensely  despised :  it  is  the  word  Science. 
There  is  a  mind  trained  by  years  of  study  and  thought 
to  fitness  for  being  the  instrument  for  developing  theo¬ 
ry,  and  making  it  -useful  to  mankind.  This  mind  is 
that  of  the  Scientific  Man. 

What  is  shallow  or  false,  does  not  belong  to  science. 
The  mind  that  is  narrow,  illogical,  visionary  or  preju¬ 
diced,  is  not  that  of  the  scientific  man. 

Genuine  Facts  are  of  slow  accumulation,  and  sound 
Theory  is  of  still  slower  growth.  Men  have  breathed 
through  a  space  of  almost  60  centuries,  and  only  with¬ 
in  the  last  hundred  years,  has  it  been  possible  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  theory  of  re.spiration  that  promises 
to  be  endurable.  The  same  is  true  of  agriculture. 
We  have  just  begun.  Human  progress  has  just  reach¬ 
ed  the  pioint  at  which  it  is  possible  to  begin  this  work. 
It  is  but  yesterday  that  the  means  and  methods  were 
discovered,  by  which  we  may  hope  to  erect  the  pyra¬ 
mids  of  agricultural  science.  They  will  cover  immense 
ground.  The  masons  who  know  how  to  build  in  their 
walls,  are  few,  and  they  often  blunder.  Hut  the  work 
goes  on,  and  every  man  may  in  some  way  hasten  its 
consummation.  Encouragement  must  not  be  with¬ 
drawn,  because  flaws  appear,  or  bad  materials  are 
sometimes  used.  To  err  is  human.  Encouragement 
will  help,  mend  and  rectify  mistakes. 

A  few  words  on  Practice.  Practice  is,  like  theory, 
good  or  bad.  Good  practice  may  be  in  part  acciden¬ 
tal,  and  independent  of  good  theory  ;  but  good  theory, 
if  it  become  active,  must  work  it.s^f  out  in  good  prac¬ 
tice.  Bad  practice  is  the  result  of  erroneous,  or  im¬ 
perfect  (want  of)  theory.  Bad  theory  can  hardly  fail 
to  produce  disadvantageous  practice. 

Practice  and  theory  ought  to  go  together.  They 
ought  to  be  inseparably  associated  in  the  mind  of  the 
farmer.  He  should  boast  of  bis  strong  muscles,  for 
practice,  and  of  his  well  stored  and  cultivated  mind 
for  theory.  He  should  bo  on  the  alert  for  new  items  of 
good  theory,  wherewith  to  improve  his  practice,  and 
for  new  practical  methods  whereby  to  test  and  correct 
his  theories.  He  should  accept  no  theory  as  genuine 
and  established,  unless  practice  gives  it  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship,  nor  be  satisfied  with  any  practice  with¬ 
out  finding  a  sanction  for  it  in  theory. 

Rational  Agriculture  is  the  result  of  such  a  union. 

Theory  is  the  produce  of  mind.  Education,  adapted 
for  farmers,  is  the  means  of  fertilizing  the  soil  in  which 
this  goodly  growth  shall  flouri.sh. 

Facts  are  the  materials  to-  theory.  They  come  from 
practice.  Either  they  may  be  found  by  observation  in 
ordinary  practice,  or  more  abundantly  by  investigation 
in  experimental  practice. 

Experimental  investigation  is  the  great  means  of 
improving  agriculture.  By  its  aid,  Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice  will  be  alike  harmoniously  developed.  No  suc¬ 
cessful  cirurse  of  investigations  can  be  planned,  with¬ 
out  some  theoretical  guide,  nor  carried  out  without  well 
determined  facts. 

Let  the  farmer  ask  himself— I>o  I  know  what  is  the 
true  theory  of  my  profe.ssion  ?  If  not,  how  am  I  sure 
that  I  follow  the  best  practice'? 

It  may  be  urged— ^.does  not  the  best  practice  often 
conflict  with  theory?  It  may  apparently,  disagree 
with  true  theory — or  actually:  be  opposed  to  false  or 
imperfect  theory.  In  the  first  ca.se,  practice  is  at  fault ; 
it  is  not  correctly  applied,  or  some  unnoticed  circum¬ 
stances  stand  in  the  way  of  its  success.  In  the  second 
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case,  the  imperfect  theory  is  indeed  to  be  rejected,  but 
only  until  it  can  be  replaced  by  one  more  perfect ;  but 
in  neither  case  must  we  lose  our  confidence  either  in 
theory  or  practice. 

In  particulars,  practice  is  in  advance  of-  theory ;  it 
accomplishes  much  that  theory  cannot  satisfactorily 
explain ;  but,  in  general,  theory  is  ahead  of  practice  ; 
it  teaches  what  practice  neglects  to  perform. 

It  is  a  common  idea  that  many  things  are  good  in 
theory,  which  are  impossible  in  practice.  This  notion 
is  perhaps  derived  from  the  fact  that  many  machines 
which  work  admirably  in  the  model,  fail  when  develop¬ 
ed  on  the  large  scale.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  purely  scien¬ 
tific  theory  may  be  industrially  inapplicable,  and  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  there  is  one  element  which  in 
science  is  of  no  account,  but  which  in  industry  is  of  the 
highest  moment,  viz.,  cost.  A  scientific  truth  has  no 
more  scientific  value,  because  it  costs  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  centuries  of  toil,  nor  is  it  of  less  importance 
because  some  lucky  accident  revealed  it.  Its  scientific 
value  consists  in  the  number  and  importance  of  its 
scientific  applications.  These  applicatioi  s  are  purely 
intellectual,  and  involve  no  cost,  for  mind  knows  none 
of  the  physical  laws  of  gravitation,  friction,  nutrition, 
waste,  <&c.,  &o.  But  the  industrial  value  of  a  truth, 
depends  very  much  on  what  it  costs,  for  an  industrial 
or  practical  application  is  of  no  value  when  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  making  it  equals  the  return  it  yields. 

To  prevent  contusion,  and  enable  our  language  to 
convey  the  idea  of  cost,  included  or  excluded,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  the  Agricultural  press,  the  constant  use  of  the 
term  Agricultural  Science,  to  signify  the  scientific 
theory — the  abstract  doctrines  on  which  agriculture  is 
based,  independent  of  profit  or  economy  ;  and  Scien¬ 
tific  Agriculture,  to  denote  the  praetical  theory, 
the  applied  doctrines  of  agriculture,  founded  on  natu¬ 
ral  laws,  taken  in  connection  with  economical  conside¬ 
rations.  The  former  can  be  cultivated  in  the  study 
and  laboratory ;  the  latter  must  be  learned  in  the  field, 
and  sustain  the  ordeal  of  practice. .  The  former  is  the 
intangible  offspring  of  mind  ;  the  latter  is  the  mental 
brood  made  incarnate.  The  one  is  satisfaction  to  the 
philosophical  intellect ;  the  other  is  profit  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  purse. 

Agriculture  will  flourish  from  that  day,  when  prac¬ 
tical  men  shall  be  philosophical  enough  to  appreciate 
the  philosopher’s  thoughts  ;  and  philosophers  practical 
enough  to  calculate  the  farmer’s  profits.  Munich, 
March,  1855.  ♦ 

Raising  Chickens,  Gapes,  &c. 

It  is  now  a  good  time  to  make  arrangements  for 
raising  chickens.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  is,  to  ex¬ 
change  cocks  with  one  of  your  neighbors.  Then  be 
careful  that  your  hens  do  not  commence  setting  too 
early. 

Chickens  should  not  come  out  until  the  earth  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  warmed  to  produce  slugs,  bugs,  and  worms,  to 
furnish  them  a  moderate  supply.  The  first  food  given 
to  them,  should  be  boiled  egg  chopped  fine  ;  then  fol¬ 
low  up  with  milk  curd,  it  being  similar  to  white  of  egg, 
boiled.  After  a  few  days,  wheat  screenings,  cracked 
corn  dry,  or  buckwheat,  may  be  added  to  their  diet, 
alternating  with  curd.  Keep  them  in  a  warm,  dry 
place,  with  a  shallow  dish  of  pure  water  near.  Feed 
them  often,  and  as  they  get  strength  mix  whole  corn 
with  their  other  food,  increasing  the  proportion  as  they 
take  to  it,  and  when  they  can  fill  their  crops  with  corn 
you  may  let  the  hen  have  the  liberty  of  the  pa.dures, 
keeping  up  the  supply  of  grain  at  regular  intervals. 

The  above  rules,  closely  adhered  to,  will  prevent 
ga]ies,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  at  all  geasons.  And  the 
reverse  will  induce  gapes,  just  as  surely. 


It  has  often  been  asked  whether  gapes  could  be  cur¬ 
ed,  and  I  would  answer,  yes !  There  are  different 
methods  of  curing  chickens  of  the  gapes.  Alt  agree 
that  worms  in  the  wind-pipe  cause  irritation,  and  the 
chicken  gapes  and  flirts  its  head  to  get  rid  of  them  ; 
the  more  it  flirts  and  gapes  the  weaker  it  grows,  and 
the  more  the  worms  increase  and  thrive,  until  at  last, 
too  weak  to  tase  its  food,  it  dies. 

Some  remove  the  worms  by  inserting  a  feather,  and 
twisting  it  around  a  few  times,  draw  them  forth.  Oth¬ 
ers  use  tobacco  smoke,  almost  suffocating  the  chicken, 
and,  they  say,  kilting  the  worms.  But  the  best  and 
most  efficient  cure  is  one  practiced  by  an  elderly  lady 
of  great  experience  in  chicken  raising.  She  usually 
follows  the  rules  first  laid  down  in  this  article,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  a  few  of  the  weaker  ones  are  attacked  with 
this  difficulty.  They  are  caught,  and  if  too  weak  to 
feed  from  the  dish,  are  crammed  with  whole  corn,  one 
grain  at  a  time,  and  out  of  twelve  or  fourteen  cases  in 
a  season,  not  one  is  lost.  I  was  induced  to  try  the 
plan,  and  occasions  being  rather  more  frequent  than 
agreeable,  I  selected  the  most  desperate,  the  subject 
having  made  numerous  ineffectual  attempts  at  pick¬ 
ing  up  its  food.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  the 
corn  in  his  mouth,  as  it  was  constantly  open.  It  was  a 
slow  business,  but  resulted  so  favorably  that  it  was  re¬ 
peated  three  times  in  two  days  and  saved  his  life. 

My  unexpected  success  induced  a  thorough  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  subject,  and  among  the  “  why’s  and  where¬ 
fore’s,”  came  up  the  question  of  origin.  What  pro¬ 
duced  the  worm  ?  Was  it  that  peculiar  louse  of  which 
we  hear  and  read,  produced  with  the  chicken,  and 
having  its  home  near  the  nose,  propagating  its  kind  by 
depositing  its  eggs  within  the  nostril  of  the  chick  1 
Was  it  the  young" of  the  common  hen  louse"?  Was  it 
the  egg  of  some  insect  picked  up  by  the  chick  at  a 
certain  season  of  the  year,  and  finding  its  way  to  the 
wind-pipe,  hatclfed  there? 

Did  not  that  mystery  which  surrounds  the  origin  of 
the  fluke  in  the  liver  of  the  sheep,  and  worms  in  the 
intestines  of  children,  surround  this  also  7 

Now  I  do  not  believe  that  “something”  is  produced 
from  “  nothing,”  any  more  than  that  “  chess  ”  is  from 
“wheat,”  or  apple  trees  from  quince  seed.  But  what 
has  research  proved  as  to  the  origin  of  intestinal  worms, 
and  those  that  find  a  home  in  the  liver  of  the  sheep,  or 
wind-pipe  of  the  chicken  7 

We  find  by  experiment,  that  a  good  and  sufficient 
supply  of  nourishing  food  enables  the  chicken  to  keep 
off,  or  where  no  constitutional  difficulty  arises,  to  rally 
and  overcome  the  disease.  But  when  the  system  be¬ 
comes  enfeebled  from  any  cause  whatever,  then  this 
one  difficulty,  or  disease  of  gapes  sets  in.  No  pepper 
corns  need  be  thrust  down  the  throat — no  turpentine 
mixed  with  their  food.  No  corrosive  sublimate  drop¬ 
ped  on  their  heads,  nor  oil  of  tansey  put  in  their  food, 
nor  feathers  plunged  down  into  their  lungs,  but  one  of 
nature’s  own  remedies  furnishes  a  cure.  Food,  food — 
good  wholesome  food,  and  a  plenty  of  it.  C. 

Fruit  in  Oregon. — A  subscriber  on  the  Pacific,  in¬ 
forms  us  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  fruit  crop  of  Ore¬ 
gon  last  year  sold  for  J200.000.  He  says  that  one 
grower  whose  oldest  trees  were  brought  across  the 
Plains  in  a  wagon,  imbedded  in  soil,  about  ten  years 
since,  and  then  no  larger  than  pipe  stems,  sold  his  crop 
in  San  Francisco,  for  the  comfortable  sum  of  $20,000. 
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Agricultural  Statistics  cf  Scotland. 

In  the  Country  Gentleman  of  April  19th,  we 
gave  a  statement  of  the  average  of  the  wheat  crop  of 
Scotland  for  the  last  year,  ranging  from  28  to  36  bushels 
per  acre  in  the  best  districts,  and  from  21 J  to  28  in  the 
worst  districts.  This  information,  we  doubt  not,  will 
be  of  some  interest  to  a  considerable  number  of  your 
readers,  and  this  interest  would  be  increased  if  the 
averages  of  the  wheat  crops  in  different  counties  or 
districts  in  this  and  other  wheat-growing  states  could 
be  ascertained  and  compared  with  the  above.  We 
hope  some  approximation  will  be  made  to  such  an 
average  and  comparison,  by  friends  furnishing  esti¬ 
mates  for  their  several  vicinities,  as  invited  to  do,  in 
the  No.  referred  to. 

If  the  statistics  of  the  wheat  crop  of  Scotland  are 
likely  to  interest  numbers  of  the  readers  of  this  jour¬ 
nal,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  it  might  be  equally  in¬ 
teresting  to  them  to  learn  the  averages  of  some  of  the 
other  crops  of  that  well-cultivated  country.  We  have 
accordingly  collected  and  condensed  from  the  “  Re¬ 
turns”  made  to  Parliament,  information  as  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crops,  and  herewith  submit  it.  It  would  add  to 
the  interest  of  these  statistical  facts,  if  the  average 
crops  of  this  country  could  be  ascertained  or  approxi¬ 
mately  estimated,  that  the  averages  might  be  com¬ 
pared. 

Barley. — The  average  produce  of  barley  in  one 
county  is  46  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  the  best  district 
of  that  county  as  high  as  54  bushels.  The  lowest 
average  produce  of  any  one  county  is  29|  bushels. 

Oats. — In  the  acreable  produce  of  oats,  the  same 
county  which  stood  highest  in  barley,  (Haddington,) 
stands  highest  in  this  also,  having  an  average  of  48 
bushels  and  2  pecks.  In  two  districts  of  this  county 
the  produce  is  60  bushels,  1  peck.  The  lowest  average 
produce  of  any  county  is  31  bushels,  3  pecks. 

Beans. — The  highest  average  produce  of  any  coun¬ 
ty  is  34  bushels  and  3  pecks  ;  and  the  lowest  16  bushels. 

Turnips. — The  average  weight  per  acre  for  the 
whole  of  Scotland  is  14  tons,  13  cwt. ;  the  highest  pro¬ 
duce  in  any  one  county  being  22  tons,  15  cwt ,  and  the 
lowest  10  tons,  10  cwt.  As  no  distinction  was  kept  be¬ 
tween  the  Swedish  and  other  varieties,  the  above 
weights  are  the  average  of  the  whole.  Last  year’s 
crop  of  turnips  in  Scotland,  was  smaller  than  usual, 
and  has  been  estimated  at  fully  2  tons  under  average. 

Potatoes. — Average  acreable  produce  for  the  whole 
country,  3  tons,  13  cwts.  The  largest  produce  per 
acre  in  any  one  county  was  5  tons,  and  10  cwts.  As 
however,  the  distinction  between  sound  and  diseased 
tubers  was  not  made  in  some  districts,  the  above  must 
be  held  as  above  the  average  of  sound  tubers. 

Mangold  Wurzel. — This  is  a  comparatively  new 
crop  in  Scotland.  The  weight  of  roots  is  largest  in  one 
district  of  Fife,  being  23  tons,  14  cwts.  In  no  other 
county  or  district  does  the  average  weight  of  this  root 
come  up  to  the  average,  as  grown  in  England. 

Carrots  — The  largest  weight  per  acre  of  any  one 
county  is  12  tons. 


Cabbage.-  Thero  are  more  acres  under  cabbage  than 
under  carrots  in  Scotland,  notwithstanding  that  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant  for  stock  is  only  recent.  It  is 
thought  that  its  cultivation  is  extending,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  extend  rapidly,  as  the  value  of  the  plant  be¬ 
comes  more  known.  The  largest  produce  of  any  one 
county  was  31  tons,  15  cwst. 

Turnip  Seed. — Large  quantities  of  this  are  grown 
in  Scotland  for  home,  English  and  American  consump¬ 
tion.  The  average  produce  of  the  Swedish  variety 
may  bo  taken  at  22  bushels,  and  of  yellow  and  whites 
at  14  bushels. 

The  area  under  cultivation  in  Scotland  is  generally 
.known  to  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  extent 
under  mountain  p)asture  ;  but  it  will  surprise  many  to 
be  informed  that  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  entire 
area  of  Scotland  is  under  cultivated  crops. 

Draining  and  manuring  have  increased  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  soil  sufficiently  to  warrant  farther  out- 

Culture  of  the  Potato. 

(Concluded  from  page  146.) 

4.  Time  and  Method  of  Cultivation. — After  the 
ground  has  been  plowed,  and  has  become  sufficiently 
dry,  let  it  be  dragged  over  once,  only  just  enough  to 
level  the  comb  of  the  furrow  slice.  Then  take  a  mark¬ 
er  and  set  out  the  hills  four  feet  apart,  center  and  cen¬ 
ter.  Plant  two  sets,  9  inches  apart,  in  each  hill,  and 
place  them  in  the  same  direction  as  the  dead  furrows. 
This  will  allow  the  cultivator  to  go  lengthwise  of  the 
lands,  and  may  cut  within  3  inches  of  the  sets.  It  is 
not  wisdom  to  drop  the  sets  on  a  heap  in  a  little  h  le 
for  the  [lurpose  of  letting  the  cultivator  go  both  ways. 
Plant  the  sets  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  scatter  on  them 
one  handful  of  air-sl.acked  lime,  and  cover  them  up 
with  two  inches  of  soil.  Many  farmers  Will  condemn 
this  method,  for,  say  they,  if  a  dry  season  come,  j'our 
potatoes  will  be  very  small.  But  it  must  bo  remem¬ 
bered  that  these  dry  seasons  come  very  seldom,  where¬ 
as  ordinary  wet  seasons  are  what  we  have  to  guard 
against  in  attempting  to  grow  sound  potatoes.  Early 
planting,  to  a  certain  extent,  also  disarms  this  objec¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  the  rows  of  the  young  plants  can  be 
discerned  by  their  leaves,  let  the  cultivator  be  pnt 
through  the  rows,  taking  care  to  gauge  the  teeth  so 
that  they  shall  cut  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sets  with¬ 
out  actually  upturning  them.  The  more  care  taken  in 
marking  out  truly,  the  easier  and  more  complete  will 
the  cultivator  work.  The  advantages  of  the  spring 
steel-toothed  cultivator  over  the  plow  and  hoe  are 
known  to  every  one  who  has  used  both.  If  the  season 
be  forward  and  growing,  let  the  cultivator  be  put 
through  the  rows  again  in  about  a  week’s  time  after 
the  first  cultivation.  The  object  in  cultivating  is  to 
keep  the  soil  light,  open  and  lively,  so  that  rain  water 
can  percolate  freely,  and  the  sun  have  a  proper  effect 
in  warming  up  the  soil,  so  that  when  you  hill  up,  the 
new  plants  shall  be  suppplied  with  a  covering  of  soil  in 
the  very  best  condition,  for  supplying  and  nourishing 
all  the  elements  of  re-production. 

As  soon  as  you  perceive  that  the  tops  are  almost 
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large  enough  to  drop,  put  the  cultivator  thiough  once 
more  twice  in  a  row,  and  let  the  teeth  cut  down  as  low 
as  6  inches,  and  then  with  the  hoe,  let  the  hills  be 
formed  of  a  proper  shape,  not  high  and  conical,  but 
flat  and  shallow,  and  as  large  superficially  as  possible, 
taking  care  to  have  all  the  channels  betwixt  hills  open, 
so  that  rain  water  can  have  a  free  passage  to  the  dead 
furrows.  After  making  “grips,”  or  small  drains,  in 
low  flat  places,  with  which  our  country  abounds,  the 
farmer  has  done  all  that  is  possible  for  a  healthy  crop 
of  potatoes.  The  result  will  now  depend  upon  the  sea¬ 
son.  In  a  very  wet  season  he  will  have  to  dig  a  few 
rotten  potatoes ;  in  a  moderately  wet  season  his  crop 
will  be  certain  and  the  tubers  large  ;  in  a  dry  season 
they  will  be  small  but  all  sound. 

5.  The  Time  of  Digging  and  Method  of  Pre¬ 
serving  During  Winter. — The  best  time  for  dig¬ 
ging  potatoes  is  just  before  the  heavy  fall  rains,  say 
the  last  of  September  or  beginning  of  October.  I  have 
preserved  potatoes  in  “  graves”  during  winter,  by  put¬ 
ting  over  them  two  alternate  coats  of  straw  and  earth 
and  this  is  the  only  method  that  can  be  pursued  if  cel¬ 
lar  room  be  wanting.  AVhether  they  be  buried  up  in 
“  graves  ”  or  put  into  the  cellar,  be  sure  to  sprinkle  a 
handful  of  air-slacked  lime  over  each  bushel-basket  of 
potatoes.  All  the  good  done  by  the  lime,  in  my  esti¬ 
mation,  is  its  effect  upon  the  mould  or  fungus  which 
adheres  to  the  runners  and  the  eyes  of  the  tubers. 
Like  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  it  will  destroy  the  fungi, 
but  it  will  not  alter  the  constitution  of  the  potato; 
careful  cultivation  must  do  that. 

In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  frost  will  permit,  potatoes 
'mght  to  be  taken  out  of  the  cellar  and  spread  over 
the  barn  floor  in  a  layer  not  more  than  9  inches  thick  ; 
this  will  prevent  any  injurious  sprouting  before  plant¬ 
ing  time,  and  although  those  potatoes  which  are  in¬ 
tended  for  early  summer  use  may  wilt  a  little,  still 
that  is  better  than  letting  them  remain  in  the  cellar, 
a  tangled  mass  of  struggling  vegetation. 

I  may  as  well  state  that  I  never  sell  any  wood  ashes, 
but  sow  them  on  my  potato  ground  and  garden.  Soil 
for  growing  potatoes  cannot  be  too  rich  in  potash,  ns 
may  be  inferred  from  Boussingault’s  analysis  of  the 
ash  of  the  potato  and  the  potato  top  : 

Ash  of  Potatoes.  Ash  of  Potato  Tops. 

Carl)oiiic  acid, .  lil.4 — Carbonic  acid, . 11.0 

Sulphuric  acid, .  7.1  2.2 

Pliosphoric  do., .  11.3  10.8 

Chlorine, .  2.7  l.G 

Lime, .  1.8  .  2  3 

Magnesia .  S.4  1.8 

P..Uwh,  .  51  5  .  44  5 

Soda . (traces.)  (traces.) 

Silica,  .  5.(5  13.0 

Oxide  of  iron,  &e  , .  0.5  5.2 

Charcoal  and  loss, .  0.7  7.6 

100.0  100.0 

Every  good  crop  of  potatoes  abstracts  from  the  soil, 
of  potash,  per  acre  of  tubers,  about  58  lbs.;  of  potash, 
per  acre  of  tops,  about  135  lbs !  I  would  advise  farm¬ 
ers  to  sow  the  ashes  and  not  to  drop  them  in  or  on  the 
hill. 

I  have  now  done  : — if  these  observations  and  de¬ 
ductions  will  induce  a  few  good  farmers  to  follow  the 


course  of  cultivation  laid  down  my  labor  will  be  re¬ 
warded.  In  this  case  example  alone  willl  work  upon 
the  masses,  for  they  are,  at  present,  too  eagerly  bent 
on  finding  out  some  quack  remedy  for  a  disease  of 
which  they  know  nothing.  John  K.  Chapman.  Onei¬ 
da  Lake.,  Madison  Co ,  N.  Y. 

Culture  of  Carrots. 

For  the  last  six  years  I  have  raised  more  or  less 
carrots  for  feeding  to  my  stock  in  winter  and  early 
spring.  When  I  first  planted  them  in  the  field,  some 
of  my  old  neighbors  shook  their  heads,  and  gravely 
told  me  that  my  time  and  labor  would  be  thrown  away. 
As  the  season  proved  wet  and  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  weeds,  I  found  it  difiicult  to  keep  the  “wee-bits” 
of  carrots  sufficiently  ahead  to  give  them  a  fair  chance, 
and  began  to  think  my  venerable  friends  correct  in 
their  opinions.  Imagine  my  surprise  at  finding  my 
crop  yielding  at  the  rate  of  600  bushels  per  acre  and 
not  half  attended  to  at  that. 

Some  time  after  the  above  trial,  I  saw,  in  The  Cul¬ 
tivator,  an  account  of  their  being  raised  on  inverted 
green  sward,  with  much  less  trouble  and  expense.  Be¬ 
ing  a  little  inclined  to  labor-saving,  1  tried  the  plan  ; 
not,  however,  until  last  summer.  The  sod  was  plowed 
on  the  10*h  of  May,  and  planted  about  the  20th.  Dry 
weather  having  commenced,  the  seed  came  up  tardily  ; 
a  few  light  dashes  finally  wet  th«  earth  sufficiently  to 
give  it  a  fair  start.  The  patch  had  no  manure,  was 
not  hoed,  cultivated  or  plowed  after  planting.  What 
few  weeds  came  in  were  pulled  out,  one  man  cleaning 
half  an  acre  in  a  day.  So  that  the  care  and  labor  was 
not  expensive  ;  nor  was  the  yield  extravagant ;  400 
bushels  per  acre.  Small  as  the  number  of  bushels  may 
appear,  it  is  twice  as  great  as  an  acre  of  potatoes. 
The  whole  expense,  interest  on  land  included,  was  on¬ 
ly  $16,  or  4  cts,  per  bushel. 

I  have  plowed  deep  and  mixed  large  quantities  of 
manure  with  the  soil  ;  trenched  and  manured,  and 
ridged  over  manured  trenches  ;  but  have  never  raised 
carrots  before,  for  less  than  6  cents  per  bushel ;  some¬ 
times  they  have  cost  me  10  cents  per  bushel. 

The  green  sward  soil  was  limestone  loam.  The 
situation  was  in  the  middle  of  a  pasture  field  where 
the  sod  was  heaviest.  The  practice  of  thinning  to  8 
inches,  single  stands,  is  one  that  I  do  not  regard  as  at 
all  favorable  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  crop. 
Four  to  six  good  sound  roots  may  be  grown  in  that  dis¬ 
tance  if  the  seed  is  spread  in  the  drill  as  it  should  be. 
If  they  are  allowed  to  grow  too  large,  they  become 
pithy.  I  use  the  ornnge  variety  more  than  any  other ; 
it  is  more  likely  to  yield  fair  crops  in  a  succession  of 
years.  At  this  date  we  are  feeding  milch  cows  and 
working  teams  upon  them,  with  marked  benefit.  Geo. 
W.  Coffin.  Amenia. 

Ashes  on  Potatoes. — A  correspondent  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Cultivator,  has  experimented  with  ashes  on  pota¬ 
toes  for  three  years.  The  ashes  diminished  rather  than 
increased  the  yield,  and  the  pKitatoes  where  ashes  were 
used  were  blistered,  each  year,  so  as  to  bo  unsaleable. 
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Suffolk  Swine. 


The  above,  cuts  show  the  SuSolk  boar  “  Moses  Wheeler, ’’and  a  Suffolk  sow  which  as  one  of  a  pen  of 
three,  received  the  first  prize  of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  in  the  year  1853.  They  were  im¬ 
ported  and  are  now  owned  by  Messrs.  Josiah  <t  Isaac  Stickney  of  this  city.  They  are  both  very  superior  aiii- 
nnals.  The  best  judge.s  pronounce  the  |j(>ar  nearly  the  ultimatum  of  jierfection  in  his  species.  He  is  large  enough 
to  weigh,  with  fattening,  450  lbs.,  dressed  ;  he  has  great  strength  of  constitution,  remarkable  .symmetry  and 
justness  of  proportion,  with  uncommon  tendency  to  fatten.  The  %ures,  though  generally  faithful,  fail  to  do  the 
originals  justice,  in  some  particulars.  The  boar,  for  instance,  is  not  represented  quite  as  deep  through  the 
shoulders  as  he  really  is,  and  the  sow’s  ears  are  drawn  too  large.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the.se  swine  are 
considerably  more  coated  than  some  Siiffolks ;  they  have  fine,  wavj^  bristles  over  the  whole  body. — Boston  Cult. 


Shape  and  Construction  of  Churns. 

Messrs.  Editors  —I  have  kept  a  dairy  for  many 
years,  and  taken  The  Cultivator  as  long,  and  my  wife 
can  make  as  good  butter  as  the  next  woman,  and  still 
thinks  she  can  learn  more.  We  have  used  many  pa¬ 
tent  churns,  and  many  years  ago  became  satisfied  by 
actual  and  careful  tests,  that  no  square  or  box-shaped 
churn  could  be  used  without  great  loss,  both  in  quanti¬ 
ty  and  quality  of  butter.  Cream  should  be  churned 
even,  and  all  come  at  or  nearly  the  same  instant. 
Cream  poked  down  from  the  sides  and  lid  of  the  churn, 
is  worse  than  lost,  because  a  large  part  goes  to  enrich 
the  butter-milk,  and  another  part  is  about  half  churned, 
and  is  mixed  in  the  butter,  and  from  this  half-churned 
butter,  the  milk  cannot  be  extracted,  and  it  soon  spoils 
the  butter.  I  am  satisfied  that  uneven  churning,  is 
one  of  the  great  causes  of  bad  butter.  Some  years  ago 
I  became  satisfied  the  cylinder  churn  would  make  the 
most  butter,  and  I  learned  this  fact  by  careful  and  ac¬ 
curate  tests ;  but  still  there  was  a  loss  and  uneven 
churning,  by  cream  winding  around  the  arbor  and 
coating  on  the  cylinder.  About  one  year  ago,  I  notic¬ 
ed  a  description  of  Fyler’s  Patent  Butter  Working 
Chum,  made  by  Hall  and  Holmes,  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
and  in  the  notice  I  saw  the  proprietors  had  my  views 
of  butter  making.  I  immediately  sent  and  purchased 
one  ;  and  in  this  churn  I  found  all  these  evils  removed. 
The  churn  is  a  cj’linder  ;  the  dasher  fills  the  chum 
well,  and  plays  astride  of  breakers  that  cause  a  con¬ 
stant  reaction,  and  no  cream  can  coat  on  any  part  of 
it.  I  find,  when  the  butter  comes,  it  gathers  at  once.  I 
also  find  it  to  make  about  ten  per  cent,  more  butter 
than  the  thermometer  churn,  and  in  much  less  time  ; 
and  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  that  would  work  the 
butter  and  mix  the  salt  so  quick  or  so  well  as  this 
chum.  It  is  very  simple  and  easily  adjusted,  and  on 
the  whole  it  is  the  only  churn  I  ever  saw  that  was  as 
good  as  recommended.  As  I  find,  after  one  year’s 


trial  of  this  churn,  all  I  think  we  ought  to  expect,  I 
most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  my  brother  farmer. 
J.  H.  Mount  Holly,  Vt. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  above  churn  or  its  patentee 
or  manufacturers  ;  but  presuming  our  correspondent  to 
have  no  interest  in  it,  we  give  his  letter  in  full,  though 
the  latter  part  of  it  would  appear  more  appropriate  in 
our  advertising  pages. 

Cure  fer  Hoof  or  Foot  Ail. 

Mr  Tucker — I  see  in  the  Country  Gentleman  of 
April  19th,  an  inquiry  for  a  remedy  or  cure  of  the 
.Hoof  or  Foot  Ail  in  Cattle.  I  have  used  for  fifteen 
years,  more  or  less  every  year,  the  following,  on  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  never  failed  of  a  cure  in  every  case  by 
making  two  applications  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days.  To  six  quarts  alcohol,  add  1  lb.  verdigris,  1  lb. 
blue  vitriol,  1  lb.  alum,  1  lb.  saltpeter  and  lb.  copperas. 
Hissolve  the  above  in  the  alcohol,  and  then  add  half  a 
pint  vinegar  and  half  a  pint  spirits  turpentine.  Satu¬ 
rate  the  parts  affected  thoroughly  with  a  swab,  and  it 
has  answered  my  wishes. 

The  above  will  very  effectually  destroy  all  maggots 
that  may  be  found  in  ulcerated  sores.  Lewis  Bai¬ 
ley.  Mavay  Farm,  Fairfax  Co ,  Va. 

Choked  Cattle  and  Wens. 


Mr.  Tucker — I  read  the  following  recipes  in  The 
C ultivator,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  since.  I  have  se¬ 
veral  times  tested  them,  and  knowing  that  they  can  bo 
relied  on,  I  would  suggest  that  you  would  do  well  to 
republi.sh  them. 

To  Believe  Choked  Cattle. — Mix  a  spoonful  of 
gun  powder  with  enough  hog’s  lard  to  form  a  ball  the 
size  of  a  hen’s  egg — open  the  animal’s  mouth,  and  af¬ 
ter  pulling  out  the  tongue  lightly,  chuck  the  ball  of 
lard  and  powder  into  the  throat,  let  go  the  tongue,  and 
the  work  is  done»  I  have  tried  this  in  two  instances, 
and  it  produced  immediate  relief. 

To  Remove  Wens  on  Cattle. — Mix  fine  salt  and 
tar,  and  rub  the  same  on  the  wen.  I  have  seen  very 
bad  ones  cured  in  this  way,  in  six  weeks.  W.  S.  P. 


G.  Westinghouse  &  Co.’s  Endless  Chain  Horse  Power, 

AND  COMBINED  THRESHER  AND  CLEANER. 

The  horse  power  in  its  general  appearance  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  several  other  kinds  in  use,  yet  it  is 
quite  different  from  others  in  the  manner  of  putting  on  the  gearing,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  band  wheel 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  or  of  obtaining  different  motions,  the  fastenings  being  so  placed  that  the  wheels  are 
not  liable  to  get  loose  while  being  used  ;  and  the  chain  is  so  constructed  that  it  will  keep  uniformly  tight  in  the 
different  positions  of  the  joints  in  turnin  c  the  ends  on  the  reels  or  circles,  the  boxes  for  the  bearings  to  the  shafts 
are  of  novel  construction,  having  a  wick  feeder  that  carries  the  oil  to  the  bearings  on  the  shafts,  so  as  to  keep 
them  uniformly  oiled  without  waste  of  oil. 

The  combined  thresher  and  cleaner  is  somewhat  different  from  others  in  use.  The  separator  that  separates 
the  grain  from  the  straw,  is  a  revolving  sieve  or  screen,  made  into  sections  of  wove  wire,  and  fastened  together 
with  leather  belts,  and  has  a  cam  inside  which  causes  it  to  vibrate  as  it  revolves  on  the  axles,  causing  the  grain 
to  be  separated  from  the  straw.  The  separator  in  its  revolutions  draws  the  grain  to  the  fan  mill  where  it  is 
cleaned.  The  thresher  is  overshot,  and  has  a  new  arrangement  of  the  feeding  hopper,  so  as  to  discharge  the 
grain  and  dust  through  the  machine.  It  can  bo  driven  from  either  side  of  the  machine,  the  pulley  being  easily 
changed  from  side  to  side.  G.  Westinghouse  &  Co. 


Inquiries  about  Mules. 

Messes.  EDiTORS--Can  you  or  any  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents,  give  me  any  information  with  regard  to 
Mules,  and  their  adaptation  to  farm  work.  I  believe 
it  is  conceded  that  they  are  the  most  profitable  team ; 
if  so,  why  are  they  not  more  used  7  Yankees  are  not 
slow  to  tell  in  business,  what  pays  best.  Is  it  an  an¬ 
tipathy  without  foundation,  or  have  they  not  some  ra¬ 
dical  defect  7  Is  it  his  appearance  or  his  habits  7  Can 
he  be  worked  with  horses— can  they  be  pastured  with 
horses — or  are  they  unruly  7  When  left  idle  for  some 
time,  as  farm  horses  generally  are,  are  they  not  more 
vicious  and  stubborn  7 

I  read  an  article  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  that 
conveyed  the  impression  that  they  could  not  be  pastur¬ 
ed  with  horses,  with  any  safety  to  the  horse — that  an 
ordinary  fence  would  not  confine  them,  and  that  they 
should  be  worked  6  days  out  of  7,  and  the  7th  confined 
to  the  stall.  An  answer  to  the  above  will  oblige 
Mynderse  Wynkoop.  Catskill,  April  2,  1855. 

Mr.  Tucker — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  various  rea¬ 
ders,  give  me  any  information  in  regard  to  mules.  I 
am  very  anxious  to  learn  something  about  them,  and 
their  suitableness  for  farm  purposes.  There  is  a  Spa¬ 


nish  jack,  owned  in  this  town,  that  was  bought  in  New 
Jersey  last  season,  at  an  enormous  price  (SIOOO) — said 
lo  be  large,  (14^  hands  high,)  and  of  good  color,  (dark 
brown.)  Would  it  be  more  profitable  to  raise  mules 
for  the  farm  and  market,  than  hor.ses  7  The  jack  being 
convenient,  and  the  price  but  little  more  than  for  a 
common  horse,  any  information  you  can  give  on  the 
subject  would  greatly  oblige  Many  Farmers.  Am¬ 
sterdam,  April  16. 

We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  our  readers 
who  will  furnish  us  with  information  in  reply  to  the 
above  inquiries.  In  the  mean  time  we  would  refer 
our  correspondents  to  the  Cultivator  for  1852,  pages 
144  and  370,  where  they  will  find  articles  on  the  “  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  Mules  over  Horses,”  and  on  '*  the  Rear¬ 
ing  of  Mules  for  Market,”  in  which  they  will  find  many 
facts  which  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  often  expressed, 
that  mules  may  be  more  profitably  bred,  either  for  the 
farm  or  for  market,  than  horses. 

Devon  Herd  Book. — Saxton  &  Co.,  Ag.  Book 
publishers,  New-York,  are  about  to  issue  an  American 
edition  of  Davy’s  Devon  Herd  Book,  with  additions 
of  animals  in  this  country,  by  Ambrose  Stevens, 
Esq. 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 
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Great  Fraud  in  Guano. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  guano  trade  of  Great 
Britain  is  aware  that  adulteration  is  carried  on  to  an 
enormous  extent.  The  laws  are  stringent,  and  the 
penalties  in  case  of  detection  severe,  yet  the  profits  are 
so  large  and  the  difiiculty  of  proving  the  fraud  so 
great,  that  numbers  of  dishonest  men  are  willing  to 
brave  the  chances  of  detection.  The  agricultural  press, 
when  in  the  hands  of  honest,  independent  men,  untram¬ 
meled  by  business  connections,  is  the  great  safe  guard 
against  these  and  other  impositions ;  but,  though  the 
British  agricultural  journals  are  mostly  of  a  high  tone 
and  character,  their  price  prevents  an  extensive  circu¬ 
lation  ;  and,  indeed,  eomparatively  few  farmers  take 
any  agricultural  paper  whatever.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fraudulent  ma¬ 
nure  dealers  reap  a  rich  harvest. 

AVe  have  long  been  convinced  that  there  were  parties 
in  this  country  engaged  in  manufacturing  various  arti¬ 
ficial  fertilizers  which  are  of  little  value  —and  we  have 
done  our  part  towards  exposing  their  fraudulent  prac¬ 
tices.  AV^e  were  also  aware  that  inferior  guanos  are 
often  sold  under  an  assurance  that  they  are  equal  or 
superior  to  the  best  Peruvian,  but  we  had  no  idea  that 
there  was  any  one  in  this  country  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  guano.  AVe  are  sorry  to  say  we  have  been 
deceived.  Numerous  as  are  our  agricultural  papers, 
great  as  are  their  circulation  and  influence,  they  are 
found  insufiicient  to  prevent  unscrupulous  men  from 
attempting  to  palm  off  on  the  eroduloiis^armers  of  our 
broad  domain  a  comparatively  worthless  article,  at  a 
high  price,  under  a  false  name,  and,  what  is  most  to 
be  regretted,  it  is  one  of  the  professed  friends  and 
teachers  of  scientific  agriculture,  that  is  engaged  in 
this  deception. 

How  we  discovered  this  fraud,  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  state.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  some  six  weeks  ago,  we 
were  informed  that  an  article  known  as  Mexican  guano 
was  taken  to  an  establishment,  near  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
there  mixed  with  plaster,  salt,  sugar-house  scum,  Pe¬ 
ruvian  guano  and  quick-lime,  the  whole  ground  up  to¬ 
gether  and  put  in  bags,  marked  “  Chilian  Guano.” 

Following  the  directions  of  our  informant,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Newark,  and  there  found  a  large  heap,  of 
about  250  tons  of  Me.xican  guano,  and  some  200  tons 
of  the  manufactured  article  in  bags,  marked  “Chilian 
guano,”  as  we  had  been  informed.  AVe  also  learned 
that  a  considerable  quantity  had  already  been  shipped 
to  New- York  and  Boston,  and  one  gentleman  said  he 
believed  a  good  portion  of  it  had  been  sent  to  England. 

In  New-York  we  were  offered  the  Chilian  guano,  if 
we  would  take  it  in  quantity,  at  $35  per  ton. 

AVe  took  samples  of  both  the  Mexican  and  Chilian 
guano,  and  made  careful  duplicate  analyses  of  them  in 
the  laboratory  of  Prof  Cabk,  of  this  city,  chemist  to 
the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  mean  percentage  results  of  the  analyses. 

MEXICAN  GUANO. 

Sand, .  0.5 

Organic  mailer, .  5.0 

Phosphate  of  lime, .  UO.O 

Carbonate  of  lime, .  6S.0 

99.5 

CHILIAN  GUANO. 

Water,  .  4,0 

Sand .  2.4 

Organic  matter, .  15.3 

Phosphate  of  lime, .  24.5 

Sulphate  of  lime,  (plu.ster,) .  9.5 

Chloride  of  sixlium,  (common  salt,) .  6.2 

Carbonate  of  lime, (chalk,) .  37.6 

99.5 

Ammonia, .  1.00 


Having  obtained  these  results,  we  proceeded  once 
more  to  Newark,  and  there  received  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  modus  operandi,  adopted  at  the  factory. 

The  bags  are  first  marked  “  Chilian  Guano  they 
are  then  moistened  with  water,  and  laid  in  a  heap,  in 
layers,  xcith  a  quantity  of  Peruvian  guano  between 
each  layer. 

The  sugar-house  scum  is  pounded  fine.  Three  bar¬ 
rowfuls,  of  “  five  half-bushels  ”  each,  then  are  mixed 
with  six  barrowfuls  of  Mexican  guano.  To  this  are 
added  1§  bushels  common  salt,  1  bushel  of  plaster,  3 
bushels  Peruvian  guano  and  §  bushel  of  quick*  lime. 
AA'hen  the  Peruvian  guano  and  lime  are  added,  “  they 
make  it  tremendous  strong.”  In  other  words,  the  lime 
sets  free  the  ammonia  of  the  Peruvian  guano,  and  gives 
the  manufactured  Chilian  guano  a  strong  smell  of  harts¬ 
horn,  which,  to  the  unreflecting,  is  a  sure  indication 
of  a  valuable  guano. 

The  floor,  where  the  bags  were  filled,  was  covered 
with  Peruvian  guano, in  order  to  make  the  article  look 
as  like  genuine  guano  as  possible. 

AA^hat  is  Chilian  Guano,  and  wh3’’  is  this  name  given  to 
to  it  instead  of  the  better  known  Peruvian  Guano  I  The 
only  genuine  Peruvian  guano  in  this  country  comes  thro’ 
the  hands  of  Bahreda  Brothers,  and  has  their  mark 
upon  it ;  so  that  it  would  not  be  easj"  to  sell  a  spurious 
Peruvian  guano.  Chilian  guano  is  subject  to  no  such 
regulations,  and  the  books  describe  it,  when  “  fine,” — 
and  the  manufactured  article  is  made  fine  by  grinding 
— as  a  “  very  valuable  variety,  equal  to  that  of  the 
very  best  Peruvian.”  The  name,  therefore,  has  been 
chosen  with  consummate  cunning. 

The  Oxford  {Me  )Democrat  states  that  it  has  received 
a  circular  containing  an  analj’sis  of  “  Chilian  guano,” 
made  by  Prof.  Hayes,  “  Assayer  to  the  State  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,”  and  which  is  “  Endorsed  by  Prof.  Mapes.” 
This  analysis  represents  the  Chilian  guano  as  contain¬ 
ing  27.9  per  cent,  of  “  azolized  organic  matter  and  fix¬ 
ed  salts  of  ammonia.”  This  is  a  much  larger  quantity 
than  the  sample  we  analysed  contained.  The  actual 
quantity  of  ammonia  or  nitrogen  is  not  stated,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  correctlj’  of  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  without  it.  Fermented  saw-dust,  or  peat,  maybe 
termed  “  azotited  organic  matter,  with  fixed  salts  of 
ammonia;”  and  we  can  see  no  use  of  such  phraseology 
except  to  deceive. 

Seeing  it  stated  in  the  Southern  Parmer  that  Chili¬ 
an  guano  was  about  to  be  tried  on  the  Model  farm  of 
the  Union  Agricultural  Society  at  Petersburg,  \''a.,  we 
wrote  to  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Nicol,  for  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  it.  He  replied  that  it  was  obtained 
from  Messrs.  Powlett  &  Hardy  of  Petersburg,  who 
received  it  from  Mr.  S.  of  Boston.  The  price  was 
$40  per  ton.  Mr.  T.  S  Pleasants,  the  guano  in.spector 
at  Petersburg,  informs  us,  that  having  made  a  chemi¬ 
cal  examination  of  the  Chilian  guano,  he  told  Messrs. 
P.  &  H.  that  “it  was  a  fraud.”  On  this,  Messrs.  P.  & 
H.  wrote  to  Mr.  S  ,  who  replied  that  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pleasanto  “  was  very  different  from  other  gentlemen, 
mentioning  the  names  of  Dr.  Hayes,  and  the  inspec¬ 
tor  at  Richmond,  Dr.  Powell.” 

AVe  have  now  presented  the  facts  in  rog.ard  to  this 
Chilian  guano  manufacture,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  them.  Our  readers  can  draw  their  own 
inferences.  Even  was  the  article  itself  valuable,  it 
would  be  a  gross  deception  to  palm  it  off  as  genuine 
guano  ;  but  the  article  is  comparatively  worthless,  as 
our  analysis  fully  proves.  Thus  a  ton  of  it  contains 
490  lbs.  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime,  which  at  two  cents 
per  lb. — a  high  estimate — is  $9.80;  124  lbs.  of  salt, 
worth  say  $1  ;  190  lbs.  plaster,  60  cents,  aud  21  lbs 
ammonia  at  12  cents  per  lb.,  $2.52.  This  is  $13  82  per 
ton.  Allowing  that  the  non-nzotized  organic  matter, 
and  carbonate  of  lime  is  worth  $1  18,  we  have  fifteen 
dollars  as  the  outside  value  of  a  ton  of  the  so-called 
“  Chilian  guano.”  And  for  this  the  farmers  are  asked 
$40,  and  are  told  that  it  is  better  than  Peruvian  guano  L 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  the  May 
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number  of  the  American  Farmer,  containing  the  re* 
port  of  the  Inspector  of  guano  at  Baltimore,  Md.  He 
says,  “  two  lots,  consisting  of  100  bags  each,  were  con¬ 
signed  from  New-York  and  Boston,  purporting  to  be 
‘Chilian  Guano'  and  so  marked.  An  average  sam¬ 
ple  of  that  from  New-York  contained  ammonia  178 
per  cent  and  bone  phosphate  of  lime  21.10  per  cent. 
That  from  Boston  contained  2  56  per  cent  ammonia 
and  21.10  phosphate  of  lime.”  This  is  a  little  more 
ammonia  than  we  found,  and  a  little  less  phospihate  of 
lime.  The  analyses  show,  however,  that  the  article  is 
comparatively  worthless,  even  taking  the  highest  fi¬ 
gures.  ^ 

Silesian  Sheep  Sheared. 

Messrs.  William  Chamberlaik  of  Red  Hook,  in 
this  state.  Geo.  Campbell,  of  Westminster  West,  Vt., 
and  Wm.  II.  Ladd  of  Richmond,  Ohio,  have  been  for 
some  time  past,  as  most  of  our  readers  probably  know, 
engaged  in  the  introduction  of  Silesian  Sheep  into  this 
country,  and  in  breeding  them  for  their  own  use  for 
wool-growing  purposes,  as  well  as  for  their  dissemina¬ 
tion  among  our  farmers.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Campbell  was  the  first  to  import  these  sheep,  hav¬ 
ing,  after  traveling  through  Spain,  France  and  other 
portions  of  the  continent,  selected  them  as  best  adapted, 
in  his  estimation, to  our  wants.  He  also  selected  a  number 
which  were  brought  over  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  about  a 
year  ago,  and  last  August  a  third  importation  arrived. 
These  flocks  have  been  kept  at  his  farm  in  Duchess  Co. 
during  the  past  winter,  chiefly  under  the  care  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  who  came  with  the  second  lot,  and  of  whose  abili¬ 


ty  in  this  particular  field,  their  condition  gives  good 
evidence.  While  the  Silesians,  like  other  fine  wooled 
sheep,  have  not  the  roundness  and  beauty  of  form, 
which  commends  the  pure  South  Down  at  once  to  the 
admiration  of  the  least  experienced  beholder,  the 
beauty  of  their  fleece,  its  weight  as  compared  with  the 
weight  of  the  animal,  and  their  manifest  value,  not  on¬ 
ly  as  a  pure  breed,  but  when  crossed  with  others,  com¬ 
bine  to  make  them  well  worth  the  attention  of  Ameri¬ 


can  wool  growers.  If  they  are  scarcely  as  prepossess¬ 
ing  as  some  other-s,  those  that  have  known  them  best, 
have  constantly  become  more  and  more  convinced  of 
their  excellent  quality. 

Last  week,  the  gentleman  named  met  at  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  to  be  present  at  the  shearing  of  a  portion  of 
the  flock,  and  we  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  such  a  test  of  their  productiveness.  Mr.  C. 
has  a  farm  of  over  500  acres,  a  part  of  it  swamp  lands 
reclaimed  to  fertility  by  drainage,  and  all  of  it,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  hurried  inspection  of  a  visit  necessarily 
brief,  in  excellent  order.  His  farm  buildings  are  largo 
and  commodious — far  more  so  than  is  common  here  at 
the  east,  while  they  would  be  an  astonishment  and  ad¬ 
miration  to  western  farmers,  who  leave  their  stock 
mostly  to  the  shelter  of  the  wide  heavens.  But  Carl, 
the  Silesian,  met  our  expressions  of  delight  by  the  re¬ 
mark  that  “  in  his  country  ”  they  would  not  be 
thought  so  very  fine,  after  all ;  and  we  contented  our¬ 
selves  with  the  wish  that  owr  farmers  would  give  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  housing  their  animals  properly,  one-half  the  at¬ 
tention  which  our  foreign  fiiend  was  in  this  case  dis¬ 
posed  to  underrate. 

The  sheep  are  kept  on  the  ground  floor — the  ewes  se¬ 
parate  from  the  lambs,  and  all  trained  to  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  behaviour — to  go  and  come  at  Carl’s  bidding, 
and  to  follow  his  footsteps  like  a  favorite  dog.  They 
are  numbered  by  ear  marks— notches  made  by  means 
of  an  instrument  such  as  shoe-makers  use  for  punch¬ 


ing  holes,  except  that  its  punch  is  angular,  shaped  like 
the  letter  V,  instead  of  round.  He  can  tell  at  a  glance 
the  number  of  each,  opposite  to  which  in  a  book  kept 
for  the  purpose,  is  recorded  every  fact  of  interest  in  a 
“  mother-lamb’s”  biography-the  time  of  its  birth  and 
successive  shearings,  of  its  taking  the  buck,  dropping 
its  lamb,  and  all  memoranda  in  regard  to  the  fate  of 
its  offspring — and  similar  incidents  in  the  case  of  rams. 
Thus  he  has  always  present  accurate  data  from  which 
any  fact  may  be  ascertained,  and  he  makes  a  daily 
record  of  any  memorable  occurrence  for  future  refer¬ 
ence. 

We  have  a  minute  of  the  weights  of  several  fleeces, 
which  may  we  think  be  taken  as  fair  examples  of  the 
number  shorn,  and  as  affording  ample  grounds  for  a 
general  estimate  of  the  average  productiveness  of  Ihe 
breed.  It  is  proper  to  say  of  them,  that  they  were 
unwashed,  but  generally  very  clear  of  dirt;  that  the 
ewes  had  suckled  their  lambs  through  the  winter,  and 
a  portion  of  them  bird  had  to  undergo  the  rigor  of  the 
voyage  to  thi.s  country,  and  that  the  age  of  the  fleeces 
was  in  most  cases  less  than  a  year.  They  were  pretty 
evenly  shorn  ;  though  our  authority,  Carl,  insists  that 
the  “  German  girls”  would  leave  them  a  little  smooth¬ 
er,  taking  the  wool  off  “  so,  as  by  one  cut.”  The  felt¬ 
like  appearance  and  feel  of  the  shorn  lamb,  attested 
the  fineness  and  thickness  of  the  wool.  But  to  begin 
with  our  notes : 

Ewe  No.  1.32.  Fleece  of  11  mornhs’  growth,  weighed  8  Ihs 
3  oz.  Carcass,  (after  shearing. )  70  lbs.  Her  lamb  drop¬ 
ped  20ih  Dee. — suckled  through  the  winter  —  piesent 
W'eighi  51  lbs 

Ewe,  No.  ICO.  Two  years  old — fleece  of  11  months’  growth 
— w'eighed  7  lbs.  8  oz.  Carcass  73  lbs  Her  first  lamb, 
now  'li  months  old,  weighs  54  lbs. 

Ewe  111.  .''aine  age  and  fleece  ol  same  growth  as  No.  100 — 
weight  of  fleece  8  lbs. — of  carcass  76  lbs.  Lamb  dropped 
March  2,  row  weighs  25  lbs. 

Ewe.  No.  150.  A  very  fine  specimen — 3  years  old — fleece 
of  11  months’  growth  weighed  7  lbs.  10  oz.  Her  lamb, 
dropped  Dee.  15 — weight  45  lbs. 

Ewe,  No.  213.  Three  years  old — weight  of  fleece  (11 
months’  growth,)  9  lbs — of  carcass  90  Ihs.  Her  lamb, 
dropped  Deo.  17,  she  suckled  ujitil  April  2,  when  it  died. 
Ewe,  No.  326.  Fleece  9  lbs.  5  oz.  Carcass  £4  lbs.  Lamb 
.  one  week  old. 

One  fleece  from  a  Ewe  of  last  August’s  importation,  being 
only  of  10  months’  growth,  which  is  to  be  considered,  as 
well  as  the  trying  voyage  the  iinitnal  underwent,  and  her 
suckling  her  lamb,  weighed  7  lbs  3  oz. 

One  Buck,  No.  13.  Irnporteil  by  Mr  Campbell  in  1851 — five 
years  old.  His  wool  of  13  months’  grow  th— weight  14  j 
lbs.  (It  should  be  remarked  that  his  wool  was  unusually 
free  from  dirt,  and  was  therefore  estimated  before  shearing 
at  less  than  its  actual  weight  by  mosM>f  the  party  ;  ahso  that 
he  had  been  put  to  his  best  use  during  atid  since  last  fall.liav- 
ing  served  upwards  of  100  ewes.)  Weight  of  carcass  125 
lbs.,  and  in  healthy  condition,  though  not  fat. 

In  these  statements,  there  are,  as  we  have  hinted 
several  drawbacks  on  the  weight  of  the  fleeces  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  A-  proportioned  to  the 
weight  of  the  animal,  and  in  iho  case  of  the  ewes,  to 
the  size  of  the  lambs  they  lni\e  rai.sed,  they  can  but 
strike  the  reader  ns  well  worthy  of  note.  AVe  have 
stated  all  the  facts  that  seemed  to  have  a  bearing  on 
the  case,  and  will  leave  our  readers  to  decide  on  its 
merits  for  themselves.  AVe  presume  that  either  of 
the  gentlemen  whose  addres.=es  are  at  the  head  of  this 
article  will  be  happy  to  give  any  further  information 
that  may  be  desired.  Their  flocks,  now  at  Mr  Cham- 
herlain’s,  number  nearly  two  hundred  head  of  the  Sile¬ 
sian  breed,  and  about  one  hundred  French  Merinos. 
The  lambs,  of  which  there  were  in  one  pen  about  80, 
of  from  4  days  old  to  as  many  months,  presented  as 
fine  and  happy  a  sight  as  we  have  perhaps,  ever  seen. 
There  is  much  to  commend  in  the  way  in  which  they 
have  been  raised,  each  one  of  this  large  number  hav¬ 
ing  to  all  appearances  had  the  care  that  a  man  with  a 
small  herd  of  cattle  might  expend  upon  every  ]  “ 

lar  individual ;  and  had  we  more  space  now 
mand  there  are  many  particulars  that  might  be 
tageously  mentioned. 
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An  Sxperiment  in  Soiling  Cattle. 

Luther  Tucker,  Esa. — I  very  much  regret  that,  in 
reply  to  your  inquiries,  relative  to  my  experiments  in 
soiling  stock,  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  a  more  detail¬ 
ed  and  satisfactory  statement,  yet  the  little  experience 
which  I  thus  far  have,  has  been  so  satisfactory  to  my¬ 
self  that  it  is  most  cheerfully  communicated,  in  the 
hope  that  others  may  be  induced  to  give  it  a  trial,  for 
I  am  aware  that  any  particular  process  in  farming,  to 
be  generally  valuable,  must  stand  the  test  of  repeated 
trials,  made  under  the  various  circumstances  which 
modify  the  results  in  different  regions. 

During  the  summer  of  1854,  my  stock  on  my  home 
farm,  consisted  of  a  span  of  horses,  one  yoke  of  oxen, 
a  three  year  old  short  horn  bull,  fifteen  cows  and  twelve 
calves. 

As  I  wLshed  to  break  up  the  greater  part  of  my  old 
pasture,  and  could  not  well  appropriate  other  lands  to 
that  pupose,  I  resolved  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by 
feeding  in  the  stable  all  except  what  they  could  graze 
upon  a  six  acre  lot  of  old  pasture. 

For  this  purpose  I  sowed  four  acres  of  corn  in  drills, 
three  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  part  of  it  as  e.arly  as  the 
seed  would  come,  and  all  before  the  first  of  June.  The 
land  was  in  good  condition,  having  been  plowed  deep 
and  well  manured ;  and  if  cured,  the  yield  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  from  four  to  six  tons  to  the  acre.  In 
addition  to  this,  before  the  corn  was  fit  to  cut,  a  little 
less  than  two  acres  of  clover  was  fed  green  to  the  stock, 
making  in  all  say  twelve  acres  of  land,  upon  which 
the  above  stock  was  well  summered,  and  in  fact  were 
in  much  better  order  in  the  fall  than  most  herds  in  this 
region,  in  consequence  of  the  short  feed  occasioned  by 
the  severe  drouth. 

The  teams  and  bull  were  constantly  stabled,  and  re¬ 
ceived  dry  hay  till  the  first  week  in  June,  when  they 
were  put  upon  green  cut  clover;  but  to  prevent  their 
scouring,  as  well  as  the  cows,  when  first  put  upon  it,  a 
small  portion  of  dry  hay  was  mixed  with  the  green 
clover  for  a  few  days,  when  it  was  gradually  abandon¬ 
ed. 

During  the  flush  of  feed  in  May  and  June,  the  cows 
grazed  a  large  portion  of  their  food  from  the  six  acres 
of  pasture,  the  deficiency  being  made  up  in  dry  hay 
till  the  clover  came. 

Perhaps  it  required  two  weeks  longer  keep  in  the 
spring  on  hay,  than  if  the  cows  had  been  turned  upon 
abundant  pasture.  They  were  stabled  nights,  being 
put  up  before  milking,  and  not  turned  out  till  after 
milking  the  next  morning,  and  received  evening  and 
morning  as  much  clover  as  they  would  eat,  till  about 
the  10th  of  August,  when  the  first  sowed  corn  had  got 
its  growth,  and  could  be  cut  without  loss.  Upon  this 
they  were  fed  till  near  the  first  of  December,  when  the 
corn  raised  on  the  four  acres  was  gone.  That  portion 
of  it  standing  when  frost  came,  was  cut  and  cured  in 
small  bundles  set  up  in  shocks,  upon  which  the  cattle 
,  fed  nearly  as  well  as  when  green, 
k  The  corn  sowed  was  the  common  yellow,  but  this 
3  spring  I  am  goings  to  sow  sweet  com,  which  I  am  sure 


will  produce  a  heavier  growth,  and  much  better  qua¬ 
lity. 

The  cows  thus  fed,  gave  a  larger  quantity  of  milk 
than  they  have  ever  done  upon  pasture  alone,  and  did 
not  shrink  it,  in  the  fall,  from  the  drouth  as  if  pastur¬ 
ed.  This  was  very  favorable  to  my  calves,  with  my 
mode  of  rearing  them,  which  is  upon  skimmed  milk 
and  buttermilk  with  a  little  meal  in  it,  which  they  re¬ 
ceive  as  long  as  the  cows  give  miik  in  the  winter;  for 
the  amount  of  milk  for  them  did  not  diminish  as  it 
would,  had  the  cows  been  pastured  alone,  and  shrunk 
of  their  milk  in  the  latter  part  of  summer. 

My  cows  are  of  the  largest  class,  being  thorough 
bred  and  grade  short  horns,  none  of  them  less  than 
fifteen-sixteenths  Durham,  and  would  require  as  much 
feed  as  any  class  of  cows. 

The  only  drawback  is  the  labor  required  to  feed  and 
care  for  the  cows.  This  will  amount  to  about  two 
hours  extra  labor  per  day,  say  §1.00  a  week,  or  §30.00 
for  seven  months.  But  this  is  much  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  in  the  greater  amount  and  better  quality  of 
the  manure  made  and  saved  in  this  way,  for  cows’  ma¬ 
nure,  dropped  about  a  pasture  in  summer,  spoils  near¬ 
ly  as  much  grass  the  first  year,  unless  it  is  taken  up 
and  carted  ofiF,  as  it  augments  the  growth  the  next  year. 

In  order  not  to  mislead  any  one,  it  should  be  added 
that  to  feed  so  many  cattle  from  so  small  an  amount 
of  land,  it  must  be  in  good  condition,  rich  enough  to 
yield  at  least  three  tons  of  hay  or  a  hundred  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre.  Respectfully  yours,  Alfheus 
Morse.  Eaton,  April  29,  1855. 


The  New- York  Farmers’  Club. 

Mr.  Editor — I  have  lately  read  in  the  New-York 
Tribune,  the  proceedings  of  the  Club  of  the  American 
Institute.  A  great  many  of  their  sayings  are  very 
erroneous,  judged  by  practical  experience  ;  and  I  have 
waited  for  some  abler  pen  to  contradict  what  is  so 
grossly  wrong  in  practice.  I  see  that,  a  few  days  since, 
Solon  Robinson  brought  up  a  discus-sion  on  plowing, 
in  which  he  advocates  that,  to  keep  the  land  level,  far¬ 
mers  ought  to  begin  in  the  center  of  the  field  and  gee 
about,  plowing  round  and  round  until  the  whole  field 
is  plowed  ;  and  he  was  backed  in  his  plans  by  others 
of  the  club.  Now,  if  the  men  who  compose  the  club 
would  only  discuss  such  topics  as  they  understand,  or 
else  such  as  farmers  do  not  understand — such  as  hy¬ 
drogen,  oxygen,  carbon,  silica  and  all  the  different 
kinds  of  phosphates — we  farmers  would  not  know  how 
ignorant  they  were  in  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  of 
agriculture.  Every  one  must  know  that  plowing  or 
digging  is  the  first ;  and  none  of  the  gentlemen  who 
composed  that  club  could  have  been  farmers  at  all ; 
they  may  own  farms,  and  large  farms,  but  there  could 
not  have  been  any  farmers  amongst  them,  else  they 
would  certainly  have  put  an  end  at  once  to  so  silly  a 
discussion.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  young 
man  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  has  plowed  two  years 
with  a  farmer,  but  knows  how  to  plow  land  to  keep  it 
level ;  but  land  owners,  that  are  not  farmers,  can  no 
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more  learn  young  men  to  plow  or  do  any  other  farm 
work  perfectly,  than  I,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
trade,  could  learn  a  man  to  be  a  blacksmith,  simply 
because  I  owned  a  blacksmith  shop.  But  let  us  see 
(  what  kind  of  a  field  Mr.  Robinson  would  make,  by  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  center,  and  “geeing”  round  until  he 
plowed  the  whole  field.  It  is  50  years  this  spring  since 
I  first  began  to  hold  tho  plow.  Suppose  I  had  com¬ 
menced  at  the  center  of  the  field,  and  “  geed  ”  round, 
and  plowed  the  field  25  years  out  of  the  50.  I  would 
ask  Mr.  Robinson,  Brofessor  Map*s,  and  all  the  others 
who  compose  the  club  of  the  American  Institute,  what 
would  hare  been  the  appearance  of  the  field  now  ; 
how  high  tho  mound  would  have  been  in  the  middle, 
and  how  deep  the  ravines  around  the  fence,  provided 
I  had  fallowed  25  years,  plowing  three  times  each 
year,  and  each  furrow  ten  inches  wide  and  seven  in¬ 
ches  deep  1  But  if  this  was  pointed  out,  I  think  the 
idea  would  occur  to  them,  that  the  plowing  ought  to  be 
reversed  ;  that  is,  gee  round  the  one  plowing,  and  haw 
round  the  other,  as  any  one  that  is  a  farmer  would  do 
to  keep  his  head  lands  level,  or  the  ridges  on  his  fields. 

I  would  advise  these  gentlemen  to  exclude  from 
their  meetings,  the  reporters  for  the  public  press,  until 
they  have  gone  to  a  farming  school,  and  learned  their 
ABC;  else  they  will  put  book  farming  more  and  more 
in  disrepute  with  practical  farmers.  A  Westen  New 
York  Farmer. 

Variable  Fruits. 

We  have  received  a  communication  from  Jefierson 
Valley,  the  length  of  which  prevents  its  insertion  en 
tire,  on  the  variable  quality  of  the  Baldwin  and  Yel¬ 
low  Bellflower  apples.  The  writer  admits  the  free 
growth  and  productiveness  of  the  Baldwin  tree,  and 
the  uniform  fairness  of  the  fruit,  but  questions  the 
longevity  of  the  tree,  and  adds,  “  There  is  no  apple 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  that  varies  so  often  from 
insipid  to  first  rate.  If  you  have  a  warm,  sweet,  early 
soil,  it  will  do  to  graft  it,  with  a  fair  expectation  of 
getting  fruit  that  would  be  valued  by  a  connoisseur ; 
but  if  your  land  be  cold  and  wet,  you  may  have  fruit 
and  blighted  expectations  both  at  the  same  time.  A 
Rhode  Island  Greening  or  Roxbury  Russet  would  be 
far  preferable  on  such  a  soil.” 

The  influence  of  soil  as  here  stated,  may  be  often 
similar  in  effect,  but  we  have  seen  much  variation  in 
this  fruit  on  soils  quite  similar  in  character,  but  on 
which  the  trees  were  subjected  to  difierent  influences 
by  culture,  age,  seasons,  and  other  causes,  not  yet  fully 
understood. 

Our  correspondent  we  think  falls  into  one  of  the  er¬ 
rors  which  he  attempts  to  point  out,  by  judging  from 
isolated  facts.  He  states  that  the  Yellow  Bellflower  is 
worthless  unless  planted  on  a  clay  soil,  and  stales  in 
proof  that  it  succeeds  finely  on  the  clay  soils  of  New¬ 
burgh  and  Fishkill.  We  could  add  other  instances, 
where  it  has  failed  on  light  soils ;  yet  to  show  that 
4  there  must  be  some  other  reason  than  this  difference 
A  merely,  it  may  be  added  that  the  finest  flavored  Yel¬ 


low  Bellflowers  that  we  ever  tasted,  and  in  repeated 
instances,  grew  on  soils  of  a  decidedly  sandy  or  gravel¬ 
ly  nature. 

The  American  Pomological  Society  has  recommended 
several  fruits,  as  being  adapted  to  certain  localities 
only  ;  but  there  is  yet  hardly  enough  of  experience  to 
point  out  precisely  what  localities  will  be  likely  to  suit 
them.  The  facts  we  have  just  stated  show  that  con¬ 
clusions  may  be  adopted  that  need  revision  ;  and  our 
present  aim  should  be  to  collect  all  the  facts  from  ac¬ 
curate  sources,  which  may  assist  in  this  inquiry. 


The  Use  of  Leaves. 

The  office  and  utility  of  leaves  are  becoming  better 
understood  by  cultivators  than  formerly  ;  yet  we  find 
a  good  many  still  adhering  to  the  old  belief  that  the 
sun’s  rays,  directly  shining  on  forming  fruit,  are  what 
perfect  it,  independently  of  other  influences. 

On  this  subject,  theory  and  practice  have  been  in¬ 
variably  found  in  perfect  accordance  with  each  other. 
The  principles  of  physiology  teach  us  that  the  sap  of 
a  tree,  when  it  passes  in  at  the  roots,  remains  nearly 
unchanged  in  its  upward  progress  through  stem  and 
branches,  until  it  reaches  the  leaves,  where,  being 
spread  out  in  those  thir  organs,  to  light-  and  air,  it  un¬ 
dergoes  a  complete  change,  and  thus  becomes  suited 
to  the  formation  of  new  wood  and  new  fruit.  Strip  a 
rapidly  growing  tree  of  its  leaves  at  midsummer,  and 
from  that  moment  the  supply  of  new  wood  ceases,  and 
it  will  grow  no  more  till  new  leaves  are  formed  ;  and 
if  it  have  young  fruit,  the  growth  and  maturity  of  the 
latter  will  cease  in  the  same  way.  A  few  years  since, 
a  Yellow  Gage  plum  tree  lost  all  its  foliage  from  leaf- 
blight,  when  the  plums  were  not  fully  grown,  and 
while  yet  destitute  of  flavor.  The  fruit  remained  sta¬ 
tionary  and  unaltered,  until,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  second 
crop  of  leaves  came  out.  They  then  swelled  to  full 
size,  received  their  crimson  dots,  and  assumed  their 
honied  sweetness  of  flavor. 

The  object  of  pruning  should  be,  therefore,  to  allow 
THE  LEAVES  to  grow  to  full  size  without  being  injured 
from  crowding. 

We  find  the  following  corroborative  fact  stated  in  a 
late  number  of  the  New  England  Farmer : 

We  once  knew  an  intelligent  lady,  and  one  who  un¬ 
derstood  much  about  horticulture,  strip  her  grape  vines 
of  a  portion  of  their  leaves,  in  order  to  let  in  the  sun 
and  ripen  the  fruit ;  but  to  her  surprise,  where  the 
leaves  remained  as  Nature  had  disposed  them,  the 
grapes  were  the  earliest,  and  every  way  the  best.  This 
led  her  to  investigate  the  matter,  when  she  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  learn  that  the  leaves  were  not  only  the  pro¬ 
tectors,  but  the  caterers  of  the  fruit,  constantly  elabo¬ 
rating  and  supplying  it  with  the  pabulum  it  required 
to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

Col.  Ware’s  Cotswolds. — In  the  letter  from  Col. 
Ware  in  the  Country  Gentleman  for  March  8,  and 
the  Cultivator  for  April  page  117,  the  note  should 
have  been  given  as  an  extract  from  the  Report  to  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  June  1854,  American 
Farmer,  page  378. 
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Answers  to  Inquiries. 

Mineral  Phosphate  of  Horace  Morri¬ 

son,  Peterborough,  N.  II.  There  is  no  miner.il  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime  for  sale  in  Albany.  A  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  has  been  obtained  from  the  mines  in  Essex 
County,  N.  Y.  It  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  soil  without  decomposition  with  acid.  We 
believe  it  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  the  southern 
states,  but  with  what  success  we  are  not  satisfactorily 
informed.  Certainly,  we  should  expect  little  immedi¬ 
ate  effect  from  it.  Could  it  be  obtained  cheap  enough, 
it  might  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  the  manufacture 
of  superphosphate  of  lime ;  but  so  long  as  animal 
charcoal  is  a  cheaper  source  of  phosphate  of  lime,  it 
will  not  be  used  by  intelligent  manufacturers. 

Limb  as  Manure. — T.  Y.  Simons,  Henderson, 
N.  C.  The  best  method  of  applying  lime,  is  one  of 
the  many  vexed  questions  of  scientific  agriculture. 
The  English  farmers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
a  large  quantity — say  six  tons  per  acre — at  once  ;  and 
we  have  heard  those  who  have  had  great  experience, 
stoutly  contend,  that  a  less  quantitj’  should  never  be 
applied  to  any  soil  that  needs  liming.  Nevertheless, 
they  failed  to  convince  us,  not  only  that  a  less  quanti¬ 
ty  could  not  be  advaiitageously  used,  but  that  it  is  not 
the  better  practice  to  apply  a  small  dre.ssing,  say  40 
bushels  per  acre,  ever}’ four  or  five  years,  than  a  larger 
quantity  at  longer  intervals.  We  will  give  an  article 
on  this  subject  in  a  future  number.  In  the  meantime 
we  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
had  experience  in  the  use  of  lime  as  a  fertilizer. 

Grass  for  Swamp  Land. —  C.  P.,  Cape  Vincent, 
N.  Y.  We  do  not  know  of  any  better  grass  forswamp 
land  than  red-top.  If  any  of  our  renders  do,  will  they 
please  inform  us  I 

Rape. — H  B.  Hammon,  Bristolville,  Ohio.  The 
cultivation  of  rape  for  seed,  is  very  similar  to  the  com¬ 
mon  method  of  raising  turnip  seed.  At  least  this  is 
the  best  method,  and  the  one  generally  adopted  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  in  Great  Biitain.  The  seed 
is  sown  in  rows,  a  foot  apart,  in  a  well  prepared  bed 
in  July.  In  October,  the  plants  are  transplanted,  and 
the  seed  is  ripe  the  following  July.  How  far  such  a 
plan  wiil  answer  here  with  high  labor — whether  the 
plants  will  stand  the  cold  of  our  northern  winters,  we 
are  unable  to  say.  AVe  think,  however,  some  other 
method  must  bo  adopted  before  the  cultivation  of  rape 
for  seed  becomes  at  all  general.  Rape,  like  the  turnip, 
is  a.  biennial ;  but  like  it  when  sown  early  in  the 
spring,  in  a  warm  climate,  it  will  produce  seed  the 
same  year.  Turnip  seed  so  produced  is  worthless,  be¬ 
cause  the  turnip  produced  from  it  will  not  bulb;  but 
this  objection  does  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  rape, 
and,  although  the  seed  is  inferior  in  quantity  and  qua¬ 
lity,  we  question  whether,  in  this  country,  this  will  not 
be  the  cheapest  method  of  raising  it  for  oil-making 
purposes. 

We  should  sow  the  seed  in  rows  2i  feet  apart,  about 
the  first  of  June;  thinning  the  plants  out  afterwards, 
about  six  inches  apart.  Thorough  cultivation  and  con¬ 
stant  working  of  the  soil  between  the  rows  is  desirable 
A  drained,  naturally  moist  soil,  abounding  in  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter,  produces  the  largest  crop,  but  a  loamy,  up¬ 
land,  “  wheat  soil,”  yields  the  best  quality  of  seed. 
Superphosphate  of  lime  drilled  with  the  seed  gives  the 
rape  plants  a  vigorous  growth  early  in  the  season,  but 
a  rich  nitrogenous  manure  is  needed  for  the  perfection 
of  the  seed. 

As  a  green  food  for  sheep,  rape  is  extensively  cul¬ 
tivated  in  England,  especially  on  the  fens,  where  tur¬ 
nips  of  good  quality  cannot  be  raised.  The  land  is 
thrown  into  ridges  about  2  feet  apart,  as  for  turnips, 
and,  about  the  middle  of  May,  5  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre 
is  drilled  on  the  ridges  in  conjunction  with  superphos¬ 
phate  of  lime.  We  have  seen  immense  crops  of  it  so 
raised,  which  furnished  sheep  with  a  most  nutritious 
food  from  August  till  the  end  of  the  year.  AVhether 


it  will  succeed  in  this  hot  climate,  is  a  subject  on  which 
we  have  not  sufiicient  information  to  form  a  decided 
opinion.  Will  those  who  have  experience  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  rape  for  seed  or  as  a  green  crop,  give  us 
their  view.s. 

Red  Top. — J.  T.  C.,  White  Store,  N.Y.  For  seed¬ 
ing  down  low  land  with  red  top  alone,  one  and  a  half 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre  would  be  none  too  much. 
Emery  Bros,  of  this  city,  sell  the  seed  at  SI. 50  and 
SI. 75  per  bushel.  The  cheaper  seed  comes  from  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  and  is  considered  as  good  for  low  land  as 
the  more  expensive  Northern  seed,  which  is  better  for 
dry  up-lands. 

Self  Acting  Tail  Board. — Having  noticed  in 
Stephens’  Book  of  the  Farm,  an  account  of  a  “  Self 
acting  Tail-board,”  for  carts,  used  in  England,  I  would 
be  glad  to  learn  through  your  paper,  if  there  are  any 
in  use  in  this  country,  and  directions  for  constructing, 
if  there  has  been  none  used  within  your  knowledge, 
cannot  some  of  your  ingenious  correspondents  furnish 
the  desired  information!  Edward  Hill.  Swans- 
boro,  Onslow  Co ,  N.  C.,  April  20,  1855. 

Cultivation  of  Mangold  AVurzel. — A  Subscri¬ 
ber,  N.  Y.  AVe  cannot  say  which  is  the  best  for  milch 
cows — carrots,  silesian  beets,  or  mangel  wurzel.  For 
horses  we  should  prefer  carrots,  for  milch  cows,  per¬ 
haps,  mangel  wurzel.  All  three  are  excellent  roots 
that  you  cannot  well  grow  too  many  of.  AVe  have 
given  an  article  on  the  cultivation  of  carrots  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  number  of  the  Country  Genteman.  For  man¬ 
gel  wurzel  the  soil  should  be  made  as  rich,  deep,  and 
mellow  as  possible.  Plant  in  rows  two  and  half  feet 
apart  and  one  foot  to  15  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
Soak  the  seed  24  hours  before  sowing,  and  drop  four  or 
five  seeds  in  each  hill,  thinning  out  all  but  one  in  a 
hill  at  the  first  hoeing.  Superphosphate  of  lime,  half 
an  ounce  in  each  hill,  dropped  with  the  seed,  will  be 
very  beneficial,  and  willpay  if  you  get  a  good  article. 
The  last  week  in  May  is  early  enough  in  this  climate 
to  sow  mangel  wurzel.  Silesian  beets  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  same  way. 

Basket  AVillow. —  C.  S.  Perrine,  Randolph,  Vt. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  judicious  cultivation  of 
the  basket  willow,  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
highly  profitable.  AA’^e  see  nothing  improbable  in  the 
assertion  of  your  neighbor  that  “from  $150  to  $200 
per  acre  can  be  made  from  them.”  Low,  swampy 
land,  in  our  opinion,  can  be  used  in  no  other  way  to 
better  advantage. 

F.  F.  Gibson,  Matagorda,  Texas.  L.  G.  Morrisi 
Mount  Fordham,  AVe.otchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  some  ex¬ 
cellent  Essex  and  Suffolk  pigs.  You  can  app’y  to  him 
“  with  confidence  as  to  being  fairly  dealt  by.” 

Dissolved  Bones. — M.  Wynkoop,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 
With  bones  at  the  price  you  name — $10  per  ton — and 
sulphuric  acid  at  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  cents  per 
lb ,  you  may  manufacture  and  use  superphosphate  of 
lime  with  profit — as  a  manure  for  turnips,  lettuce,  ce¬ 
lery,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  and  possibly  for  Indian  corn. 

S.  Townsend,  Magnolia.  Ind. — We  should  prefer 
Peruvian  guano,  for  wheat  or  corn,  to  any  superphos¬ 
phate  of  lime  in  the  market. 

Tillinghurbt’s  Churn — C.  H.  S.  We  do  not 
know  where  it  can  be  procured.  AVe  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  the  notes  on  gardening  to  which  you  refer. 

AVire  Fences. — Allow  me  through  your  valuable 
paper  to  inquire  if  wire  fences  have  been  found  to 
answer  a  good  purpose  ;  have  they  proved  durable,  and 
efficient  in  keeping  out  horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  and 
what  is  the  cost  of  them  per  yard.  AVhat  sized  wire, 
and  what  l^ind  is  the  best,  where  can  it  be  procured 
on  best  terms,  &o.  Please  give  some  instruction.s  for 
making  the  fence  in  the  best  manner,  and  you  will 
much  oblige  me.  I  have  some  volumes  of  the  Culti-  R 
vator,  the  latest  of  which  (1850)  has  a  number  of  arti-  (T 
cles  on  the  subject  of  wire  fences,  but  before  making  >. 
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one  I  should  like  to  have  the  result  of  longer  and  more 
recent  experience.  I  have  a  river  front  of  some  3000 
feet  subject  to  overflow,  and  wish  to  get  a  permanent 
fence — a  row  of  locust  extends  along  the  entire  front, 
to  which  I  propose  to  fasten  the  wires  with  staples. 
The  trees  are  rather  irregular  but  not  much  out  of 
line,  and  about  five  feet  apart.  How  would  a  hedge 
of  Osage  Orange  answer  in  such  a  situation  1  Would 
it  stand  the  overflow  which  occurs  only  in  winter  or 
very  early  in  the  spring?  B.  F.  T.  Louisville^  Ky. 

Stump  Machine  — I  would  like  to  inquire  through 
the  columns  of  the  Country  Gentleman^  if  any  of  its 
Central  New-York  readers  know  where  a  stump  ma¬ 
chine  can  be  hired,  and  do  they  work  by  the  stump  or 
by  the  acre  7  also  how  much  does  it  cost  per  acre  to  clear 
off  a  cedar  swamp,  all  fit  for  the  plow  ?  There  are  7 
or  8  acres ;  half  is  chopped  oflf  and  drained,  but  the 
other  is  not  drained.  Oneida.  New-York  Mills. 

Windmills. — J.  F  You  will  find  a  description  of 
Holliday’s  Windmill  which  we  think  will  answer  your 
purpose,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Co  Gent,  p.  254.  We 
do  not  know  its  cost  or  the  manufacturer’s  address.  If 
any  of  our  readers  have  used  this  machine,  we  should 
be  glad  to  learn  whether  it  has  worked  satisfactorily 
or  not. 

Orchard  Grass. — Can  you  tell  me  whether  orchard 
or  cocksfoot  grass  are  to  be  had  at  New-York  or  any 
where  on  the  rout  from  New-York  to  Cleveland,  the 
nearer  to  Cleveland  the  better.  James  W.  Suliot. 

We  pre.'ume  it  can  be  obtained  of  H.  C.  White,  Buf¬ 
falo,  If  you  will  furnish  your  P.  0.  address,  we  will 
send  the  Jan.  Cultivator  as  requested. 

Mowing  Machines. — AVishing  to  purchase  a  mow¬ 
ing  machine,  and  having  read  R.  L.  Allen’s  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Allen’s  patent  mower,  in  your  valuable  paper 
the  Country  Gentleman  of  January  4th,  and  liking  the 
light  draft  as  well  as  the  moderate  motion  of  the  team, 
it  has  induced  me  to  inquire  through  your  paper,  if  it 
has  been  used  by  any  one  of  your  subscribers.  Any 
imformation  from  those  who  have  used  it,  will  oblige  a 
subscriber.  S.  S.  S.  Nast  Moriches. 

AVestern  Ag.  Papers. — I  think  of  going  AVest, 
and  will  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  through 
the  Cultivator,  from  what  paper  I  can  obtain  the  best 
information  relative  to  farming  there.  A  Constant 
Reader.  Salem,  Mass. 

AYc  can  heartily  recommend  the  Prairie  Farmer, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  monthly,  $1 — the  Michigan  Farmer, 
Detroit,  monthly,  $1 — the  Ohio  Cultivator,  Columbus, 
semi-monthly,  $1,  and  the  Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland, 
weekly,  at  S2. 

AVater-lime  Cement  for  Stables. — I  would  like 
to  inquire  through  the  columns  of  your  paper  whether 
there  is  a  good  substitute  for  plank  for  stable  floor? 
AA'ould  water  lime  answer  the  purpose  ;  is  it  better 
than  quick  lime,  or  would  the  two  mixed  be  prefera¬ 
ble?  L.  S.  AA’'ells. 

Will  some  of  our  experienced  correspondents  answer 
the  above. 

Salt  and  Lime  Mixture. — J.  N.  C.  We  believe 
it  is  impossible  to  get  salt  and  lime  to  re-act  on  each 
other  so  as  to  produce  chloride  of  calcium  and  carbo¬ 
nate  of  soda.  Chloride  of  calcium  will  decompose  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia,  forming  carbonate  of  lime  and 
chloride  of  ammonia.  But  if  carbonate  of  soda  is 
present  the  chloride  of  ammonia  would  of  course  be 
reconverted  back  into  the  volatile  carbonate  of  ammo¬ 
nia  and  chloride  of  sodium.  So  that,  even  would  the 
change  take  place  that  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of 
the  salt  and  lime  mixture,  it  would  not  be  of  much 
utilti}'-  as  a  “  fixer  ”  of  ammonia  in  composts. 

N.  Anderson. — A^onwill  find  some  excellent  articles 
on  the  cultivation  of  hops  in  the  Cultivator  for  1953. 

Lo.ngrooted  Clover. — A  correspondent  has  seen 
in  some  work  a  description  of  a  longrooted  clover  which 


came  from  Hungary,  and  which  from  the  description 
may  prove  valuable  in  seasons  of  drouth.  If  any  of 
our  readers  know  what  it  is,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  them. 

Corn  for  Fodder. — A  snbscriberin  Vermont,  wish¬ 
es  to  know  what  variety  of  corn  is  best  for  cultivating 
as  green  fodder  for  cows.  AVill  some  of  our  readers 
who  have  had  experience  sufficient  to  decide  the  point, 
give  us  their  opinion. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  contributors  give  me  any 
information,  as  to  a  remedy  for  stoppage  in  cows’  teats, 
up  near  the  udder.  On  trying  the  probe,  it  appears 
to  be  formed  on  the  inside  of  the  teat,  and  to  fill  it 
nearly  up  with  the  exception  of  a  small  hole  in  the 
middle.  M.  S.  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

Disease  in  Cattle. — The  cattle  of  this  place  have 
been  affected  with  a  disease,  that,  so  far,  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn  its  name,  and  what  is  of  more  impor¬ 
tance,  its  cure.  I  write  to  know  if  you,  or  any  of  your 
subscribers  can  give  me  any  information.  Its  symp¬ 
toms  are  various.  Some  of  the  cattle  have  their  throat 
between  their  jaws  swell,  and  become  hard,  while  oth¬ 
ers  have  several  small  bunches  on  their  jaws  and  throat. 
Some  of  these  we  have  opened,  and  found  matter  in 
them.  Some  of  these  have  got  well,  while  others  have 
not.  This  is  its  mildest  form.  Some  have  their  throat, 
jaws,  lips  and  tongue,  swell,  while  they  are  continually 
slobbering  and  frothing  at  the  mouth.  Others  simply 
slobber  without  swelling  much.  In  all  cases  it  takes 
their  flesh  very  fast.  Have  you  ever  seen  anything 
like  it?  C.  K.  B.  Penmark,  Iowa. 

The  Chinch  Bug. -The  Co.  Gent.,  No.  117,  (March 
29,  p.  201,)  asks  for  information  respecting  the  chintz 
bug,  as  it  is  incorrectly  called.  The  chinch  bug  is  des¬ 
cribed  in  2d  edition  (1852)  of  Dr.  Harris’  •'  Treatise  on 
some  of  the  Insects  of  New  England,  which  are  inju¬ 
rious  to  vegetation,”  page  172  ;  and  an  account  and  en 
larged  figure,  may  be  found  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  for 
Dec.  1845,  vol.  5,  p.  287  ;  see  also  Prairie  Farmer  for 
Sept.  1850.  Dr.  Harris  calls  it  “  Lygseas  leucopterus,” 
of  Say. 

Those  persons  who  have  but  little  knowledge  on  the 
injurious  insects,  so  plenty  on  plants  of  all  kinds,  will 
find  Dr.  H.’s  work  just  the  thing  for  them.  Beside  the 
descriptions  of  a  great  number  of  injurious  insects,  it 
also  contains  in  the  introduction,  an  explanation  of  the 
parts  of  insects,  and  their  division  into  orders,  «ic. 
Knowing  very  little  on  the  subject  before  I  procured 
the  work,  I  have  found  it  quite  useful,  as  it  de.^cribes 
many  kinds  found  here.  It  was  printed  by  AVhite  & 
Patten  of  Boston,  Mass ,  and  I  suppose  may  be  found 
at  the  book  stores  in  Boston,  or  ordered  from  there. 
My  copy  ordered  from  B.,  cost  82.50  at  Chicago.  E, 
S.  L.  R.  Kendall,  III. 

How  TO  Set  Fence  Posts  on  Rock. — In  answer 
to  the  inquiry  of  one  of  your  correspondents,  I  would 
suggest  the  following  plan  :  Drill  a  hole  in  the  rock, 
and  bore  a  corresponding  hole  in  the  bottom  end  of  the 
post.  Insert  a  round  bar  of  iron  of  sufiBcient  length 
and  size  to  fill  the  hole,  and  drive  dowu  your  post 
If  you  want  to  make  particularly  fast  work,  split  the 
ends  of  the  iron,  put  in  a  small  iron  wedge,  and  when 
drove  home,  it  must  stay  till  the  iron  rusts  or  the  rock 
is  bliLsted.  This  is  the  way  mudsills  or  mill  dams  are 
bolted  to  the  rock  bottom  in  this  country.  H.  Van- 
OsTRAND.  Rock  City  Mills,  N.  Y. 

A.  M.  B. — Elder  bushes,  it  is  said,  may  be  destroy¬ 
ed  by  mowing  them  two  or  three  times  during  summer. 
Pruning  should  be  done  late  in  the  fall,  in  winter,  or  in 
midsummer.  If  performed  in  the  spring  the  flow  of 
sap  is  apt  to  injure  and  cause  the  decay  of  the  wood 
at  the  wounds. 

Mushrooms. — Minnesota.  You  will  find  some  of 
the  English  methods  of  cultivating  the  mushroom,  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  Fruit,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Gardener’s 
Companion.  AA''e  question,  however,  whether  the  En- 
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glish  plan  would  be  suitnble  to  our  climate,  and  we 
should  be  glad  if  some  of  our  readers  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  cultivation  of  this  delicious  vegeta¬ 
ble,  would  give  us  a  short  article  on  the  subject. 

Wind  Mills. — HalHday  &  Chafifee  manufacture 
them  at  Ellington,  Conn. 

Mixing  Ashes  with  Plaster — I  have  been  in 
the  habit  for  many  years  of  using  unleached  wood 
ashes,  mixed  with  about  half  their  weight  of  plaster, 
as  a  manure  for  corn.  I  throw  a  .small  handful  on  the 
hill  after  the  corn  is  up,  and  previous  to  the  first  hoe¬ 
ing.  I  think  the  application  on  my  soil  has  generally 
been  beneficial  and  profitable.  But  a  fcientific  neigh¬ 
bor  of  mine  tells  me  that,  if  I  would  apply  the  ashes 
and  plaster  separately  they  would  produce  a  better  re¬ 
sult.  He  says  that  plaster  is  composed  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  lime,  and  that  potash  has  a  stronger  aflSnity 
for  sulphuric  acid  than  lime  has  ;  hence  when  ashes 
are  mixed  with  pl.aster  the  potash  of  the  ashes  unites 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  plaster,  which  neutral¬ 
izes  the  potash  and  lessens  its  fertilizing  value.  Is 
this  correct  1  Will  such  a  change  take  place,  and  if  it 
does  is  it  injurious?  It  is  a  question  of  much  practi¬ 
cal  interest  and  you  will  oblige  at  least  one  of  your 
subscribers  by  giving  definite  information  on  the  sub- 
ect.  H.  E.  Ogden,  Monroe  Co ,  N.  Y. 

A  solution  of  caustic  potash  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  lime  (plaster)  icUl  not  take  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  from  the  lime.  A  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potash  tcill.  Lime  has  a  stronger  attraction  for 
sulphuric  acid  that  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia  ;  but  car¬ 
bonic  acid  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  lime  than  it  has 
for  potash,  soda  or  ammonia,  hence  when  carbonate  of 
potash  or  ammonia  is  brought  into  direct  chemical 
contact  with  sulphate  of  lime,  as  in  solution,  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  unites  with  the  lime  and  the  sulphuric  acid 
with  the  jiotash  or  ammonia.  In  this  case  the  insolu¬ 
ble  carbonate  of  lime  is  formed  and  sulphate  of  potash 
or  ammonia. 

Even  admitting  that  all  the  potash  in  the  ashes  is 
in  the  form  of  a  carbonate,  we  question  whether,  as 
you  mix  them,  in  the  dry  state,  any  change  will  take 
place.  We  believe  it  will  not;  and  as  it  is  more  con¬ 
venient  to  apply  ashes  and  plaster  together  than  sepa¬ 
rately  we  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  adopting  any  oth¬ 
er  mode  of  application,  than  the  one  you  have  po  long 
practiced  with  success.  We  should  be  glad,  however, 
if  you  would  test  this  opinion  by  applying,on  a  portion 
of  your  corn  field,  ashes  and  plaster  mixed,  and  the 
same  quantity  separately.  Scientific  farmers  rather 
than  chemists  must  solve  most  of  these  practical  pro¬ 
blems.  — 

Leather  Clippings  as  Manure  — A.  G.  Shaw, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.  In  the  Country  Gentleman  of 
April  19,  you  will  find  an  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  value  of  leather  scraping.s,  &o.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  great  fertilizing  value  of  “the  clippings 
and  shavings  which  accumulate  in  a  boot  and  shoe 
manufactory.”  But  the  best  mode  of  applying  them 
is  an  open  (juestion.  We  know  of  no  “  economical 
method  of  reaucing  them  to  a  pulpy  substance.”  Lime 
and  ashes  would  decompose  and  reduce  them,  but  they 
must  not  be  used,  inasmuch  as  they  would  drive  off 
nearly  all  the  ammonia.  Soaking  them  for  a  few  weeks 
in  a  manure  tank,  and  then  making  them  into  a  com¬ 
post  with  barn-yard  manure  and  loamy  soil  or  muck 
is  the  best  method  of  reducing  them  we  can  recom¬ 
mend  to  you.  Or,  after  soaking,  apply  them  directly 
to  the  soil,  and  plow  them  in.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  of  our  correspondents  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  matter. 

Flax. — The  legislature  of  Maine  has  made  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $500,  to  be  awarded  the  coming  season, 
in  premiums  to  encourage  the  growth  of  flax  in  that 
state. 


The  Osage  Orange  for  Hedges. 

Messrs.  Editors — A  farmer  from  Hadley,  Mais., 
is  making  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  hawthorn  for  fenc¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  also  for  other  plants  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  but  little  I  could  say  in  favor  of  the  haw¬ 
thorn  if  I  should  undertake  it ;  consequently,  I  will 
leave  that  for  those  who  wish  to  advocate  its  qualities 
for  that  purpose.  But  I  have  a  little  to  say  to  those 
farmers  who  wish  to  cultivate  beautiful,  durable  and 
living  fences,  in  favor  of  the  Osage  Orange.  In  1652, 
I  was  traveling  to  the  south  and  west  about  four 
months,  and  one  of  my  objects  in  traveling  was  to 
learn  what  could  be  said  in  favor  of  the  Osage  Orange 
for  fencing  purposes.  I  found  no  objection  to  it  by 
any  person  that  had  any  experience  in  its  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  been  engaged  in  raising  the 
plants  from  the  seed,  and  lining  my  own  farm  as  well 
as  my  friends  and  neighbors,  with  this  beautiful  hedge. 
Its  growth  is  rapid  when  young,  and  it  will  mature  in 
four  years.  But  I  have  seen  it  protect  corn-fields  in 
three  years  after  the  plants  were  set.  The  foliage  is  a 
dark  shining  green,  and  every  leaf  is  guarded  with  a 
stout  sharp  thorn.  The  blossoms  are  very  fragrant, 
and  the  fruit  is  large  and  resembles  the  common 
orange. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  rows  about  eighteen  in¬ 
ches  apart,  and  the  next  spring  they  are  ready  to  be 
transplanted  in  the  hedge.  My  price  for  setting  them 
in  a  hedge,  is  sixty  cents  per  rod,  after  the  ground  is 
prepared.  I  would  here  state  that  a  great  share  of 
the  orange  seed  brought  into  this  country  is  spurious  or 
bad  seed,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  cured  or 
put  up  for  market.  For  this  reason  I  intend  to  embark 
for  Texas  in  October,  to  procure  seed  that  I  can  rely 
upon.  If  any  of  my  friends  wish  to  procure  good  seed, 
they  can  send  in  their  orders  to  me.  N.  Bancroft. 
Medina,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Those  who  wish  to  procure  the  seed  of  the  Osage 
Orange,  will  be  sure  of  getting  a  good  quality  by  ap¬ 
plying  to  H.  W.  Pitkin,  Manchester,  Conn.,  or  to 
his  agents.  See  his  advertisement. 

Leghorn  and  Spanish. 

Messrs.  Editors — On  the  4th  of  April,  1854,  I 
purchased  twelve  hens,  a  cross  of  Leghorn  and  Spanish 
breed.  Below  I  send  you  a  correct  account,  as  kept 
by  me,  of  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  them  during  the 
last  twelve  months.  Their  food  consisted  of  corn, 
mixed  ground  feed  and  scraps  from  the  table,  with  free 
access  to  oyster  shells  and  lime.  Five  of  the  hens  were 
in  the  mean  time  setting.  ■ 

April, .  197  November, .  100 

May,  .  194  December,  . .  44 

June, .  105  .laiiuary. .  168 

July, .  10.3  February, .  119 

Auau.n,  .  173  March .  201 

September, .  170  - 

October,  .  . .  157  1744 

Clinton  Place,  N.  J.  K.  Fleming  Yelverton. 

Wash  for  Trees. — It  is  said  the  best  wash  for  the 
bark  of  fruit  trees,  is  a  solution  of  the  soda  of  the 
shops. 
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^ates  for  polity, 

O”  In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  in  regard  lo  Back 
Volumes  of  the  Cultivator,  we  will  say  that  we  liaveonlinnd 
the  First  Series  of  Ten  Volumes  (1S34 — 1843)  comj'lete.  Of 
the  New,  or  Second  Series,  we  have  those  for  1844, 1845, 
1849,  1850,  1851  and  1852 ;  while  we  have  not  those  for  1846, 
1847  and  1848.  If  any  of  our  subscribers  are  willing  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  either  of  the  last  three,  we  will  gladly  give  One  Dol¬ 
lar  per  copy  for  them 

The  Third  Series,  beginning  with  1853,  we  can  supply  in 
any  numbers;  and  it  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  begin 
the  purchase  of  a  set,  to  which  subsequent  volumes  may  be 
added,  as  they  appear. 

Any  of  the  above  volumes,  we  will  now  send,  as  they  be¬ 
long  to  broken  sets,  neatly  bound  and  postage  prepaid,  for  $1' 

OCT*  Some  who  send  us  the  money  for  the  Annual  Regis¬ 
ter  of  Rural  Affairs,  desire  to  have  it  forwarded  “  if  we 
have  any  left.”  We  desire  to  give  notice,  not  only  that  we 
“have  a  few  of  the  same  sort”  yet  on  hand,  but  that  the 
Register  is  not  a  mete  Almanac,  saleable  only  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year,  but  a  Book  of  permanent  value,  as  well 
as  containing  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  illustrations.  We 
shall  always  keep  it  on  hand.  And  there  is  not  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  lad  who  reads  this  paper,  who  might  not  dispose  of,  from 
a  dozen  upwards,  in  his  own  immediate  vicinity.  We  send 
them  postpaid  for  $2  a  dozen— Retail  price  Twenty-five 
cents  each. 

[T/*  AVe  cannot  supply  complete  sets  of  the  Countrv  Gen¬ 
tleman.  AVe  have  the  volumes  for  1854  bound  or  in  num¬ 
bers— price  of  the  latter  S2  ,  of  the  former  $3. 

We  can  no  longer  send  the  back  numbers  of  this  volume 
from  January  1.,  and  subscriptions  will  now  have  to  com¬ 
mence  with  April  1,  or  the  time  at  which  they  are  paid,  as 
may  be  preferred, — unless  the  subscriber  chooses  to  take  the 
back  numbers  excepting  that  for  Feb.  1  which  is  wanting. 
In  this  ea.se  it  should  be  so  specified  in  ordering  the  paper. 

Liebig’s  Relations  of  Chemistry  to  Agricul¬ 
ture. — A  writer  in  the  Neic-York  Daily  News,  thus 
concludes  a  lengthy  review  of  the  work  of  Liebig,  is¬ 
sued  by  us  a  few  weeks  since  : 

“  AVe  heartily  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  defence 
of  the  mineral  manure  theory  to  the  scientific  agricul¬ 
turists  of  the  State  ;  it  is  worthy  of  its  illustrious  author, 
and  is  a  model  of  scientific  analysis.  No  agricultural 
library  will  be  complete  without  it ;  every  sentence  is 
rich  in  that  knowledge  which  gives  the  power  to  make 
two  spears  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  did  before. 
The  work  is  published  at  Albany,  by  Luther  Tucker, 
at  the  office  of  The  Country  Gentleman,  and  the 
cost  is  so  small — 25  cents  a  copy — as  to  place  it  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  every  farmer  in  the  land.” 

- - -  This  is  a  most  delightful  little  treatise  on  a 

scientific  topic.  In  the  hands. of  ordinary  men  scien¬ 
tific  discussions  are  generally  dry  and  uninteresting. 
In  the  hands  of  such  a  scholar  as  Liebig,  they  are 
always  radiant  with  beauty,  even  to  the  humblest  com¬ 
prehension.  AVe  can  commend  this  volume  for  its 
scholarly  research,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
the  farmer.  Ohio  Far. 

- This  work  should  be  read  by  such  persons  as 

intend  to  keep  themselves  acquainted  with  the  various 
discussions  in  regard  to  the  application  of  chemistry 
to  agriculture. — Boston  Cult. 

- -  It  were  well  if  this  treatise  were  largely  cir¬ 
culated  and  studied. — N.  Y.  Times. 


Fair  of  the  New-Yobk  State  Aq.  Society. — 
The  Executive  Committee  of  this  Society  met  at  Elmira 
last  week,  and  selected  the  ground  for  holding  the  next 
fair.  They  have  also  made  arrangements  with  the 
various  Railroads  for  conveying  the  stock,  &c.,  free, 
and  passengers  at  reduced  rates.  Elmira  manifests 
much  public  spirit  and  enthusiasm  ;  the  grounds  are 
said  to  bo  superior  to  any  on  which  the  fair  has  yet 
been  held,  and  everything  promises  well  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  exhibition. 

Ohio  State  Fair. — Our  good  friends  in  Ohio,  have 
at  length  concluded  to  hold  their  State  Fair  this  year  at 
Columbus, September  18  to  21.  The  Ohio  Farmer  says  : 
“  If  we  have  as  large  a  crop  as  prospects  would  indi¬ 
cate,  the  next  State  Fair  of  Ohio  will  be  the  best  ever 
held  in  the  United  States.  Let  every  body  begin  now 
to  prepare  for  it."  We  would  commend -this  advice 
to  the  farmers  of  our  own  state.  The  Ohio  Board  of 
Agriculture  have  introduced  a  new  feature  into  the 
Premium  list.  Every  exhibitor  who  draws  a  premium 
will  receive,  in  lieu  of  a  part  of  the  money  or  plate,  a 
copy  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  and  Cultivator.  This  it  is 
thought  “  cannot  fail  to  be  popular  with  the  people.” 
The  papers  named  are  among  the  best  in  the  country, 
and  every  farmer  in  Ohio  ought  to  take  both  of  them. 
AA’^e  feel  confident  that  every  Ohioan  with  intelligence 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  produce  anything  worthy  of 
a  premium  is  already  a  subscriber,  and  we  question  if 
he  were  at  liberty  to  take  the  cash  next  fall  or  the 
paper  for  the  following  year,  whether  he  would  not  pre¬ 
fer  the  former.  AA^e  trust,  however,  the  plan  will  have 
a  fair  trial  and  prove  popular. 

5^“  The  New- Jersey  State  Ag.  Society,  is  to 
hold  its  first  exhibition  at  Camden,  opposite  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Georgia  State  Fair  — The  10th  annual  Fair  is  to 
be  held  at  Atalanta,  commencing  on  the  10th  of  Sept. 

Col.  Morris’  Catalogue. — AVe  have  received  Col. 
Morris’  Catologue  of  Stock  which  he  oflfers  at  private 
sale,  the  present  year.  It  is  illustrated  by  12  or  15 
portraits  of  prize  animals  belonging  to  Col.  M.  and  Mr. 
Becar,  and  includes  Short-Horn  and  Devon  Bulls, 
thorough-bred  Horses,  South  Down  Sheep,  Suffolk,  Es¬ 
sex  and  Berkshire  Swine.  [See  Col.  M.’s  advertise¬ 
ment.]  — 

The  Wheat  Crop. — From  all  quarters  the  most 
cheering  accounts  are  received  of  the  appearance  of 
the  wheat  crop.  A  large  breadth  of  winter  and  spring 
wheat  has  been  sown,  and  with  a  good  harvest  we  may 
hope  that  the  effects  of  last  year’s  drouth  will  be  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  the  unparelleled  agricultural  prosperity 
which  even  average  crops  cannot  fail  to  produce. 


Journal  of  the  U.  S.  Ag.  Society.— We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  M.  P  AVilder,  Esq.,  for  the  Journal  of  the 
IT.  S.  Ag.  Society  for  1854.  It  is  a  volume  of  some 
250  pages,  containing  the  tr;insaction3  of  the  society  at 
its  annual  meeting  and  at  the  Springfield  cattle  show, 
and  reports  from  the  state  Agricultural  Societies  of 
Vermont,  Michigan  and  Illinois.  The  remainder  of  the 
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Journal  is  devoted  to  a  number  of  excellent  papers  on 
a  variety  of  subjects  interesting  to  the  agriculturist 
and  horticulturist.  Many  of  these  we  havo  read  with 
pleasure  i  nd  shall  allude  to  them  in  a  future  number. 

On  the  whole,  this  volume  is  an  improvement  on  its 
predeces.sors,  though  it  is  hardly  calculated  to  advance 
materially  the  credit  of  the  society  at  home,  or  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  the  state  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agricultural  science  abroad. 

We  have  also  received  Part  1  of  the  Journal  for 
1853.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  35  pages,  and  contains  the 
proceedings  of  the  society  at  its  last  annual  meeting, 
the  address  of  the  President,  Ac ,  <fec. 


Death  of  IIon.  C  P.  Holcomb  and  Thomas  Han¬ 
cock. — Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society,  two  eminent  friends  of  rural  im¬ 
provement  who  were  then  present  and  took  a  warm  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  proceedings  and  welfare  of  the  Society,  have 
been  removed  from  their  labors.  Col.  C.  P.  Holcomb, 
of  New  Castle,  Del.,  and  Tho.mas  Hancock,  Burling¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  will  be  mourned  not  only  by  a  large  circle 
of  immediate  relatives  and  friends,  but  by  thousands 
who,  like  us,  have  known  them  for  years  as  the  true 
and  tried  friends  of  agriculture  and  horticulture. 


It  argues  well  for  the  intelligence  of  our  agri- 
culiural  population,  that  scientific  works  are  so  exten¬ 
sively  purchased,  that  publishers  can  afford  to  sell  them 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  in  any  other  country.  Thus 
Boussingault’s  Kural  Economy — one  of  the  very  best 
scientific  agricultural  works  extant — is  sold  in  England, 
for  $4,50.  Here  the  same  work  sells  for  $1  25.  The 
difference  in  the  price  of  Johnston’s  Agricultural  Che¬ 
mistry  is  also  quite  as  great,  and  so  it  is  with  nearly 
all  scientific  works.  Leibig’s  last  book — “  The  Rela¬ 
tions  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture  ” — which  is  here 
sold  for  25  cents,  is  sold  in  London,  as  we  see  from  the 
last  Mark  Lane  Express,  for  84  cents.  In  this  last 
case,  nothing  but  the  difference  in  the  demand  can  ac¬ 
count  for  the  difference  in  price. 


Connecticut  State  Ag.  Society. — AVe  are  in¬ 
debted  to  John  T.  Andrew  tor  the  Transactions  of  this 
Society  for  1854.  It  is  a  neat  volume  of  some  318 
pages  in  paper  covers,  and  contains  the  usual  reports 
from  County  Societies,  which,  in  this  instauce,  are  of 
more  local  than  general  interest.  There  are  some  va¬ 
luable  communications,  and  some  which  hardly  merit 
a  place  in  these  Transactions.  To  some  of  these  we 
may  refer  at  a  future  time. 

The  Society  appears  to  be  in  a  highly  prosperous 
condition  ;  the  receipts  during  the  hast  fair  at  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  were  87,653  97,  and  from  all  sources  $12,743,20. 
The  total  expenses  were  $7,504  77.  This  is  doing  well 
for  so  young  a  society. 

The  Augusta  Rose. — Efforts  having  been  made  to 
impress  upon  the  public  the  idea  that  this  rose  was 
not  what  it  was  represented  by  its  proprietors — that  it 
was  indeed  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  well-known 
rose  “  Solfaterre,” — Messrs.  Thobp,  Smith,  Hanchett 


&  Co.  of  Syracuse,  who  first  introduced  it,  have  issued 
a  circular,  in  which  they  show,  by  the  testimony  of 
such  men  as  Col.  AVilder,  Geo.  C.  Thorburn,  H.  AV. 
Sargent,  Thos.  Rivers,  the  celebrated  rose  grower  of 
England,  and  other  eminent  florists,  that  the  Augusta 
is  just  what  it  was  represented  to  be  by  its  proprietors 
— a  seedling  yellow  rose,  quite  different  and  in  many 
respects  superior  to  the  celebrated  Solfaterre.  It  is 
s  tated  that  this  latter  rose  has  been  repeatedly  sold  as 
the  genuine  Augusta,  and  purchasers  are  cautioned 
against  this  imposition. 

Oxford  Downs. — The  Wool  Grower  says  :  “  The 

Oxford  Downs  are  a  mongrel,  produced  by  crossing  the 
new  Oxford  and  the  Downs,  and  bred  only  for  the 
shambles.”  AA’e  had  supposed  that,  in  the  bands  of 
such  men  as  the  Messrs.  Druce  of  Eynsham,  the  Oxford 
Downs  had  become  as  distinct  a  breed,  with  as  much 
fixity  of  character,  as  the  Hampshire,  or  certainly  as 
the  Shropshire  downs. 

Clare  Sewel  Read,  in  his  valuable  Prize  Essay 
on  the  Farming  of  Oxfordshire,  speaking  of  a  flock  of 
these  sheep  saysi  “  The  rams  were  sold  by  auction  ; 
61  were  disposed  of  this  year,  52  by  sale,  and  9  by 
hire.  The  average  was  about  jei2  each,  a  fair  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  high  position  these  sheep  hold  in  public 
opinion.”  Sixty  dollars  is  not  a  bad  price  for  mon¬ 
grel  sheep  bred  only  for  the  shambles. 

Cure  for  Garget. — Asa  Hubbard, Middletown,  Ct., 
writes  us  that  he  has  an  old  cow  that  has  been  attack¬ 
ed  with  garget  several  times.  He  gives  her  half  a 
table-spoonful  of  salt  petre  three  days  in  succession  in 
some  meal,  which  immediately  effects  a  cure.  Ano¬ 
ther  cow  which  would  not  eat  the  meal,  was  drenched 
with  the  same  quantity  of  saltpetre  dissolved  in  warm 
water ;  a  seaton  of  poke-root  placed  in  her  dewlap, 
where  it  remained  till  the  parts  were  much  swollen, 
and  she  was  cured. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  a  sure  cure  for  garget : 

“  Take  raw  linseed  oil  and  rub  all  over  the  cow’s 
bag,  which,  if  done  on  the  first  appearance,  is  all  that 
is  needed  generally,  but  two  or  three  applications  al¬ 
ways  have  cured  the  most  stubborn  cases,  and  is  easily 
done.”  - 

Standard  AA^eight  of  Grains  in  Canada. — The 
following  table  shows  the  weight  of  a  bushel  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  grains,  &c.,  as  fixed  by  a  recent  enactment  of 

the  Canadian  Parliament : 

Wheat, . 60  pounds 

Indian  Corn, . 50  pounds 

Rye, .  56  pounds 

Peas, . 60  pounds 

Barley,  . 18  pounds 

Oats, .  .34  pounds 

Beans, .  60  pounds 

Clover  Seed, . 60  pounds 

Timothy  t-eed, . 48  pounds 

Buckwheat, . 48  pounds 

PnoTECT-iNG  Corn  from  Birds. — Noticing  several 
inquiries  and  replies  as  to  the  best  means  of  protecting 
corn,  when  planted,  from  the  depredations  of  birds,  <&o., 
in  your  paper,  I  beg  to  give  your  readers  a  cheap,  sim¬ 
ple  and  efficient  remedy,  and  much  more  pleasant  in 
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its  application  than  tar.  Take  one  lb.  of  tobacco,  soak 
it  in  four  gallons  of  rain  or  river  water  a  day  or  so  j 
then  immerse  the  seed  in  the  liquid  twenty-four  hours, 
or  if  the  farmer  please,  until  the  corn  sprouts,  and  he 
can  plant  with  the  assurance  that  his  corn  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  process,  and  that  whatever  men  do,  birds 
will  not  chew  tobacco.  H.  G.  Foote,  Sec'y  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Ag.  Soc.  - - 

Trial  of  MotVERS — A  trial  of  Mowers  is  to  take 
place  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.  on  the  5th  of  July,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Socie¬ 
ty.  — • — 

Butter  Making. 

Not  one  pound  in  five  of  the  butter  sold  in  our  cities 
under  the  name  of  “  Goshen,”  Ac.,  and  very  little 
”  Country  butter”  is  fit  for  human  food.  Butter  mak¬ 
ers  should  remember  these  few  short  rules  : 

The  newer  and  sweeter  the  cream,  the  sweeter  and 
higher  flavored  will  be  the  butter. 

The  air  must  be  fresh  and  pure  in  the  room  or  cella 
where  the  milk  is  set. 

The  cream  should  not  remain  on  the  milk  over  thirty- 
si.v  hours. 

Keep  the  cream  in  tin  pails,  or  stone  pots,  into  which 
put  a  spoonful  of  sfilt  at  the  beginning,  then  stir  the 
cream  lightly  each  morning  and  evening;  this  will 
prevent  the  cream  from  moulding  or  souring. 

Churn  as  often  as  once  a  week,  and  as  much  oftener 
as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Upon  churning,  add  the  cream  upon  all  the  milk  in 
the  dairy. 

Use  nearly  an  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter. 

Work  the  butter  over  twice,  to  free  it  from  the  but¬ 
termilk  and  brine,  before  lumping  and  packing. 

Be  certain  that  it  is  entirely  free  from  every  particle 
of  buttermilk,  or  coagulated  milk,  and  it  will  keep 
sweet  forever. 

In  Scotland,  a  syphon  is  sometimes  used  to  separate 
the  milk  from  the  cream,  instead  of  skimming  the 
pans. — Southern  Cult. 


Valuable  Recipes. 

New-York  Cake. — 1  cup  of  butter,  2  cups  of  su¬ 
gar,  2  cups  of  flour,  6  eggs,  1  tea-spoonful  of  cream 
tartar,  one-half  of  soda;  1  cup  of  raisins*,  and  1  of 
currants,  can  be  added  if  you  wish  fruit  cake,  by 
leaving  out  the  soda  and  cream  tartar. 

Boston  Cake. — 1  lb.  2  oz.  flour,  14  oz.  sugar,  12  oz. 
butter,  i  lb.  raisins,  4  or  6  eggs,  j  gill  brandy,  1  gill 
milk. 

Composition  Cake.— If  lbs.  of  flour,  IJ  lbs. sugar, 
i  lb.  butter,  4  eggs,  1  pint  sour  milk,  a  tea-spoonful  of 
saleratus,  spice  and  fruit  to  your  taste. 

Puff  Pudding. —1  quart  of  milk,  4  eggs,  9  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  1  salt-spoonfull  of  salt.  Bake  as 
long  as  any  pudding. 

Wine  Jelly — IJ  ounces  of  isingla.=s,  lbs.  of 
sugar,  2  lemons,  1  quart  of  wine.  Make  a  syrup  of 
the  sugar,  and  clear  it  by  putting  in  the  lemon,  cut  in 
slices.  When  you  put  on  to  boil,  the  isingla.ss  must  be 
dis.solved  into  the  syrup.  When  nearly  cold,  add  the 
wine. 

Salsify  or  Vegetable  Oyster. — We  could  never 
perceive  much  resemblance  in  the  taste  of  this  vegeta¬ 
ble  to  the  real  oyster ;  but  we  know  a  person  who  cooks 
it'in  such  a  manner  that  every  one  that  tastes  it,  pro¬ 
nounces  it  delicious.  The  mode  is  ns  follows  : — Salsify 
is  scraped  and  washed  ;  then  cut  into  thin  pieces  across 
the  roots,  boiled,  in  just  sufficient  water  to  cover  them, 
till  they  are  very  tender.  When  done,  they  should  be 
drc.s.sed  with  vinegar,  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  little  but¬ 
ter  ;  or  instead,  a  dressing  of  eggs  and  flour  beaten  to¬ 
gether  and  poured  over  them. 


Shanghais. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  noticed  some  time  ago  in  your 
valuable  paper,  a  call  upon  Shanghai  raisers,  to  give 
the  weight  of  some  of  the  largest  fowls.  I  have  look¬ 
ed  in  every  No.  since,  and  have  not  seen  an  answer  to 
it.  Now  I  think  that  the  weight  of  a  fowl  should  be 
one  of  the  tests  of  a  superior  breed,  and  the  number  of 
eggs  they  lay  in  the  year  another.  I  have  a  pair  of 
Shanghais  that  weigh,  when  fat,  21  lbs.— the  hen  nine, 
and  the  cock  twelve.  They  are  the  Pheasant  breed 
of  Shanghais.  The  hen  commenced  laying  the  10th  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  continued  to  lay  an  egg  every  day  until 
the  12th  or  14th  of  March,  without  any  intermission, 
which  would  make  an  aggregate  of  over  one  hundred 
and  eighty  eggs  in  six  months.  Now  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  some  of  your  correspondents,  how  this  will 
compare  with  the  weights  and  laying  of  the  best  breeds. 
Yours  respectfully,  A  Tennessean.  Nashville. 

Garden  Seats. — A  correspondent  of  the  Garden¬ 
ers’  Chronicle  says  : — Every  one  finds  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  garden  seats  more  than  a  year  without  con¬ 
stant  painting.  Gutta-percha  thinly  laid  on,  and  turn¬ 
ed  round  the  sides  and  nailed,  will  last  forever;  it  looks 
garden  like,  and  costs  no  more  than  one  painting.” 

Horse  Powers — Threshers — Eagle  Fan  Mills. 

ALLEN’S  IMPROVED  HORSE  POWER.  It  runs 
uncommonly  easy,  and  does  nol  require  more  than  half 
the  elevation  at  the  forward  end,  of  other  Powers. 

Threshers,  both  over  and  under-shot,  made  in  a  superior 
manner. 

E.4GLE  Fan  Mills,  the  best  and  cheapest  Grain  and  Seed 
Separator  inode.  The  superiority  of  tins  Fan  Mill  consists. 
First — In  cleaning  wiiliout  a  screen,  by  separating  the  im¬ 
purities,  such  as  chess,  cockle,  smut,  &c.,  by  the  blast  alone, 
consequently  saving  the  loss  of  the  small  sound  kernels  of 
wheat  which  must  go  through  a  screen. 

Second — An  arrangement  hy  which  a  part  of  the  sound  and 
perfect  grains  are  separated  from  the  rest  for  seeding,  leav¬ 
ing  the  balance  in  a  goorl  marketable  condition,  so  that  the 
farmer  need  sow  only  such  grain  as  contains  the  germ  of 
growth. 

Third — Smaller  seed,  such  as  grass  and  clover  seed,  are 
cleaned  in  the  most  perfect  inaimer. 

Fouitli — Fans  bui;t  on  this  plan  will  clean  grain  hoth  in  the 
first  and  second  cleaning,  faster  and  better  tlian  any  others 
now  in  use. 

Fifth — Tlie  cheapne.ss  and  durability  of  its  construction. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  ISO  and  101  Water-st.,  New-York. 
May  17 — w, 24, 26, ‘AS, 30 — m2t 

FORBUSH’S  IMPROVED 

Mowing  and  IScaping  Macliinc. 

valuable  Harvester  can  now  be  bad  at  the 
NORTH  RIVER  AGlUCULTUrxAL  WAREHOUSE. 

Persons  wisliing  circulars  with  testimonials,  can  have  Iheln 
forwarded  by  addressing  GUIFFING  <Sc  BRO., 

GO  Corlland-st  ,  New-York. 

[Tg”  The  above  Machine  is  warranted  to  cut  fiom  10  to 
15  acres  of  grass  or  grain  per  day.  May  *24 — w8tiii2t 

DOMESTIC  ANIMAIsS 

AT  PRIVATE  SALE. 

IG.  MORRIfi’  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, with 
J»  prices  altaclied,  of  Slant  Horned  and  Devon  Bulls  and 
Bull  Calves,  a  few  Horses,  Soulli  Down  Rams,  Berkshire, 
Sull'olk  and  Essex  .Swine,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail  (if  de¬ 
sired,)  by  addressing  L  G.  MORRIS,  Fordliam,  Westcliester 
Co.,  N  V.,  or  N.  J.  BECAR,  1?7  Broadway,  New  York.  11 
also  contains  portrait,  pedigree,  and  performaiice.s  on  the 
turf  of  the  celeliraled  horse  “  Monarrir.”  standing  this  sea¬ 
son  at  the  Heidsdiile  Farm.  _  May  3,  1S;55 — wAinlf 


Imjnoved  Siipeipho.sqrbate  of  Lime. 

'■f''III.S  superior  article  of  Fertilizur  may  be  had,  put  up  hi 
Jl  bags  weighing  00,  100,  and  160  lbs.  eai  h — price,  Sl.Oper 


ton  of  2000  lbs. 
April  ‘26 — w6hn2l 


A  LONGEI’T, 

04  Cliff  Street.  Corner  of  Fulton 
New- York. 
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Appleton  «&  Aldei'sou’s  Drain  Tile  Works, 

Corner  of  Lydlns  and  Snipe  streets,  Albany^  near  hlr.  ]TO- 
son's  Nursery. 

The  subscriJmrs  are  prepared  to  furnish  Drain  Tile  of  the 
various  and  most  approved  Patterns,  at  from  $12  to  $18 
per  10(10  pieces.  The  Tile  are  more  than  14  inche.s  in  length 
and  a  larger  calibre  than  any  of  Atnericmi  manufacture  for 
the  same  prices.  We  warrant  every  Tile  to  be  perfectly 
sound,  to  fit  good  at  the  joints  so  as  to  admit  water  and  keep 
out  the  dirt,  and  to  drain  Land  from  12  to  20  feet  on  each  side 
of  tlie  drain,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

Also,  large  Tile  for  small  brooks  and  drains  about  dwel¬ 
lings,  A.C  ,  at  fVom  S4  to  $d  per  100  pieces. 

Tile  deliveretl  at  the  docks  and  railroads  free  of  cartage. 
Specimens  can  be  seen  at  Wes.srs.  L.  &  W.  Merchant’s,  71 
Quay-sl. 

1-  ujl  directions  for  laying  Tile  will  be  sent  free  to  those  ad¬ 
dressing  the  subscribers.  Orders  are  resoectfully  solicited. 
Addre.ss,  APPLETO.N  A  ALDER.^ON, 

May  3 — w4t  !0S  Washingion-st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Thoioiigh-Ifretl  Short  Horns. 

Durham  BuU  and  Heifer  Calves,  descended  from  the 
herds  ot  Mr.  Bates  and  Ids  nephew  Mr.  Bell,  for  sale. 

HERMAN  WENDELl-,  M.  D. 
Nov.  23— wtf  Albany. 

THOMAS  GOULD, 

Breeder  of  Durham  atid  Devon  Cattle,  Leicester  Sheep, 
Sulfolk  Swine,  Madagascar  or  Lop-e.ared  Rabbris,  Eng¬ 
lish  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Choice  and  Fancy  Poultry. 

Jan.  18 — wAmtf  Aurora,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

IMPORTED  “MONARCH.” 

By  PRIA.M,  out  of  Delpbine  by  Whisker,  will  stand  at  Ij. 

G.  Morris’  Herd.-dale  Farm.  Ij  mile  from  Scarsdale  De¬ 
pot,  and  24  miles  from  New-York  by  Harlem  Railroad. 
Terms  ;  $20  the  season  for  mares  not  thorough-bred,  and 
$150  for  tliorough-breds.  Pa.sturage,  S3  per  mouth.  Acci¬ 
dents  and  escapes  at  the  risk  of  the  owner.  All  business 
connectedwitnthehor.se,  to  be  addre.sscd  to  “Monarch’s 
Groom,  Scarsdale  P.  O.,  Westche.ster  Co.,  N.  Y.”  A  por¬ 
trait  taken  from  life,  with  performances  on  the  turf,  full  pedi¬ 
gree,  &c.  Ac.,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  bv  addressing 

L.  G.  MORRIS, 

March  22  Fordham,  Westchester  Co.,  N  Y. 


Excelsior  Agricultural  Works, 

Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 

No.  369  and  371  Broadway.  Albany,  N.  Y 

The  subscriber  is  prepared  to  furnish  to  order  a  full  as¬ 
sortment  of  Farm  Implements  and  Machines,  adapted 
to  all  si  ctioiis  of  the  country  botli  north  and  south,  among 
which  may  bo  found. 

The  Excelsioj"  ChangeableR.  R.  Horse  Power. 

“  “  Tliresliing  Maebines  with  .Separators 

“  “  Cider  Mill,  Krauser’s  Patent. 

Mowing  and  Reaping  Macliines,  Grist  Mills,  Corn  Pbel- 
lers  and  Clover  Hullers ;  Circular  and  Cro.ss-cut  saw  mills 
adapted  to  the  Horse  Power,  for  cutting  fife-wood,  fence  stuff 
&c. 

The  list  of  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  is  complete — embracing 
most  of  the  Premium  Grains  on  exliibition  at  the  recent  win¬ 
ter  Show  of  the  New- 7'ork  State  Agricultural  So.  Among 
them  is  the  Magniim-bonum  Wheat,  which  is  highly  spoken 
of  and  apparently  of  great  merit.  Also  a  general  us.sortmeiil 
of  Fertilizers  KICIl’D.  H.  PEASE. 

Feb.  22 — wfcmtf. 


June, 


SALE  OF 

Imported  Short  Horned  Cattle, 
SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP  AND  SUFFOLK  HOGS. 

I  WILL  sell  by  Auction  at  my  residence  on  AYediie<dny, 
20tli  June  next,  my  entire  Herd  of  Short  Horned  Cattle — 
consisting  of  about  Twenty-five  head  of  my  choice  animals. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  them  are  Imported,  and  their  direct  de¬ 
scendants. 

Also  about  Seventy-five  South  Down  Sheep.  These  are 
imported  from  the  Hock  of  Jonas  Webb,  Esq.,  of  England, 
and  their  descendants. 

Also,  a  few  Suffolk  Hogs,  bred  from  the  importation  of  J. 
C.  Jackson,  Esq. 

Catalogues,  with  the  pedigrees  and  further  particulars,  will 
be  ready  about  20tb  April,  and  can  be  bad  at  the  Offices  of 
the  ditlerent  Agricultural  Papers  in  tliis  Stale,  and  Ohio  Cul¬ 
tivator  and  Jiidiana  Farmer,  and  by  application  to  me. 

Terms  OF  Sale. — For  all  sums  under  $160,  casli;  over 
$1110  to  $150,  three  months;  over  $150  to  $.300,  six  inontlis; 
and  all  over  $300,  six  and  twelve  momlis’  credit,  on  approved 
notes  with  interest.  J.  M.  SHERWOOD. 

April  5,  1855 — wlltm2t  Auburn,  N  Y. 

ENGLISH  CATTLE, 

Imported  on  commission  by  Messrs  THOS  BETT^BBOS., 
Bishop's  Stratford,  Herts,  England  —  61  Maiden  Lane, 
New-  York  City. 

Being  much  the  cheape.st  and  the  only  way  of  obtaining 
Stock  direct  from  the  Breeder,  which  will  give  gentlemen 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  best  .stock,  \s  itboul  having  to 
pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  them  in  America.  The  firm  lia  viiig 
had  forty  years’  experience,  they  feel  confident  of  giving 
satisfaction  both  as  regards  price  and  selecting  the  stock  from 
tile  best  herds  in  England. 

Thorough  bred  Horses, 


Short-Homed  Cattle, 

Devons,  Herefords,  Ayr.shires, 
Alderney  Cows  from  Islands 
of  Alderney  and  Guern.sey, 
Pure  bred  Southdown  Sheep, 


Hamp-sbire  Sheep, 
Cotswold,  Leicester  do 
Suftblk  Pigs, 

Essex,  Beiksliire  do 
Merino  Sheep  from  Spain, 
Mules,  do  do 


Me.ssrs.  Belts  Bros,  have  appointed  one  of  tlie  most  ex¬ 
perienced  men  in  England  entirely'  for  pureha.oing  Thorough 
Bred  Horses  They  have  also  an  agent  in  Spain  for  pureha.sing 
mules, Merino  gfieep,  etc.  Messrs.  Betts  Bros  have  purclin.'eijl 
a  valuable  patent  invention  which  will  prevent  accidents  oc¬ 
curring  to  cattle  across  tlie  Atlantic.  They  can  now  he  safe¬ 
ly  imported  any  lime  during  the  year.  The  cattle  will  be  in¬ 
sured  from  Liverpool  to  New-York  when  desired,  by  charg¬ 
ing  a  small  per  ceiitage. 

A  .steamer  will  leave  laverpool  with  cattle  about  the  first 
of  every  month.  The  stock  will  be  delivered  at  New  York 
about  six  M'eeks  from  the  time  the  order  is  given  in  America. 

Circulars  containing  all  particulars,  expenses  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  prices  of  Cattle  in  England,  may  be  bad  by  ap¬ 
plying  by  post  to  Messrs.  TtK)S.  BETTS, 

or,  J.  M.  MILLER,  Agent,  61  Maiden-lane 

Jan.  4 — lam — mly.  New  York  City. 

IMPORTED  “BALCO,”  (9918.) 

^|■'HIS  celebrated  prize  Short  Horn  BuU,  bred  by  Thomas 
J.  Bates,  Esq.,  Kirkleavington,  England,  imported  and  se¬ 
lected  by  Col.  I.ewisG,  Morris,  the  best  breeder  and  import¬ 
er  of  slock  in  the  United  Stale,  will  serve  a  limited  number 
of  cows  on  tlie  following  terms,  viz..  $20  tlie  season  for  cows 
not  thorough  bred,  and  $i35  the  season  for  thorough-bred. 
The  committee  on  Sliort  Horns,  at  tlie  fair  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  held  .at  Saratoga  Springs  in  1653, 
speaking  of  this  bull,  say's,  “  Your  committee  feel  it  their 
duty  to  recommend  for  special  notice  the  imported  bull  “Bal- 
co,”  belonging  to  Messrs.  .Morris  and  Becar,  an  animal  des¬ 
tined  to  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Short  Horns  of  the 
United  .''tales,  and  place  that  valuable  breed  on  equal  fooling 
with  any  which  the  world  can  produce.”  “  Balco  ”  will  be 
found  at  the  farm  of  the  subscriber,  “  Wilkinvilla.”  near 
Montgomery,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  eleven  miles  from  New¬ 
burgh. 

Also  the  Young  BuU  “  Corn  Planter  ”  will  serve  a  limited 
number  of  cows  on  the  following  terms,  viz.,  $IU  for  cows 
not  thorough-bred,  and  $25  for  thorough-bred.  Corn 
Planter  ”  was  bred  by  Col.  J.  M  Sherwood,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Pasturage  for  those  who  wish  it,  at  a  moderate  charge.  All 
accidents  and  escapes  at  owner’s  risk. 

Pedigrees  of  “  Balco  ”  and  Corn  Planter,”  with  por¬ 
traits  from  lifie,  furnished  on  application  to  me. 

JAME.S  AV.  AYILKIN, 
AA'^ilkinvilla,  near  Montgomery, 

May  8 — •.vStm2t  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  CONCORD  CRAPE. 

Messrs.  HOVEY  &  CO,  No  7  Merchants’  Row,  Bos¬ 
ton.  are  again  semi  mg  out  Mr,  Bull’s  new  aiiU  sujje- 
rior  Grape,  the  stock  of  wliich  has  been  placed  in  their  hands 
for  sale.  This  very  reinarkuhle  American  variety  is  the 
greatest  acquisition  that  Ims  ever  yet  been  made  to  our  hardy 
native  grapes,  and  supplies  the  dcsider.aiuni  so  long  wanted, 
of  a  superior  table  grape,  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the 
coldest  climate,  and  early  enough  to  ripen  ns  fruit  in  any  part 
of  the  Northern  or  New  England  States,  It  is  four  week's 
earlier  than  the  Isabella,  and  about  two  weeks  earlier  than 
the  Diana.  It  is  fully  ripe  I'roin  the  3d  to  the  Kith  of  (Septem¬ 
ber,  and  fine  specimens  have  been  exhibited  the  last  two 
years,  at  that  date,  before  the  Massacliu.setts  llortieultuial 
Society. 

It  is  a  most  vigorous  growing  vine,  perfectly  hardy,  with 
bunches  ol  large  size,  handsomely  shouldered,  often  weigh¬ 
ing  a  pound,  .and  with  large,  roundish  oval  berries,  frequent¬ 
ly  measuring  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  color  very  dark,  covered 
with  a  thick,  blue  bloom  ;  flesh  soft,  tender  and  juicy;  flavor 
very  rich  and  lu.scious,  with  a  fine,  sprightly  aroma  The  fo¬ 
liage  is  large,  broad  and  thick,  and  the  berries  have  never 
been  known  to  miUIew,  rot,  or  drvp  off,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  during  the  five  years  since  it  has  borne  fiuit.  Good 
judges  w'ho  have  tasted  it,  pronounce  it  superior  to  the  Isabel¬ 
la  in  its  ripest  condition. 

The  following  testimony  we  select  from  a  multitude  of  let¬ 
ters  received  from  pomologisis  and  culti  vavtors,  who  tested 
the  grapes  last  autumn  : 

“  Our  Concord  grapes  we  purchased  of  yon  last  spring, 
have  grown  finely ;  we  think  it  a  noble  grape,  and  will  have 
a  great  run.” — George  Seymour  S;  Co.,  South  S'orualk,  Conn. 

“  They  gave  the  utmost  sutisfaction,  and  every  good  judge 
of  fruit  said  they  toete decidedly  better  than  the  Isabella.’- — J. 
D.  Ingetsvl,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

“  Possesses,  in  a  high  degree,  the  properties  of  a  perfect 
grape.” — J.  Reynolds.  Sec.  Farmers'  Club. 

*•  The  most  beautiful  hardy  grape  is  undoubtedly  the  Con¬ 
cord.” — J.  F.  Allen,  in  Report  of  Mass.  Horl.  Society  for 
854. 

OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

“  We  regard  this  grape  as  an  important  acquisition.” — 
Horticulturist,  Dec.  IM4. 

“  Its  early  ripening  alone  ought  to  secure  it  a  place  in  ev¬ 
ery  garden.” — N.  Y.  Tribune 

“  On  the  whole,  an  excellent  grape.” — Ameiican  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

“  As  a  hardy  vine,  and  an  early,  large  and  showy  fruit  for 
market,  we  shall  not  probably  find  anything  to  compete  at  the 
North  with  the  Concord  grape.” — Country  Gentleman. 

“  In  appearance,  larger  and  finer  ihaii  the  Isabella,  and 
quite  as  pleasant  in  flavor.” — Ohio  Farmer, 

Fine,  strong  one  year  old  plants  ready  for  sale  March  1,  at 
$3  each,  or  $24  per  doz  Plants  safely  packed  for  transporta¬ 
tion  to  any  part  of  the  country.  April  26 — wSunlt 

Madura  or  Osage  Orange  Hedges. 


H.  W.  PITKIN, 

Blanch  ester.  Conn.,  Dealer  in  Seeds  and  Plants, 

IN  consequence  of  the  increa.sing  demand  for  this  remark¬ 
able  Hedge  plant,  my  exclusive  attention  is  now  given  to 
tiie  business.  Seed  is  yearly  gathered  by  my  own  agents, 
and  may  be  relied  upon  as  fresh  and  genuine.  As  many  per¬ 
sons  prefer  the  plants  ready  for  setting  in  hedges,  1  have  es¬ 
tablished  nurseries  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  where 
they  are  raised  on  an  extensive  .scale,  and  in  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  manner,  and  am  ready  to  contract  them  in  any  quan¬ 
tity.  A  descriptive  pampiilet  on  the  Culture  ol  Osage  Orange 
Hedges,  given  to  purchasers. 

G.  G.  Sheppard,  New-York — P.  B.  Mingle,  Philadelphia 
— Byram,  Pitkin  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  wholesale  Agents. 
Ajiply  as  abov'e.  April  5 — w2m2m 

To  Agriculturists,  Maiiuructurers,  «Src. 

DRAWTNGS  and  Engravings  on  wood,  of  animate  and 
inanimate  objects,  executed  at  fair  prices  and  in  the  bes 
tyle,  by  J.  B.  SEYMOUR, 

Feb.  22 — w,Vm3m  57  Broadway,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

N.  B  Portraits  of  animals  true  to  nature. 

Fertilizers — Established  Nine  Years. 

7  ’^ENTISH’S  Prepared  Guano — Price  $25  per  Ton.  Su- 
iV  perphosphate.  No.  1,  by  the  New-York  Manufacturing 
Coiniiany — Price  $40  per  Ton.  Both  these  articles  can  be 
had  ai  the  Depot  No  1.59  West  Street,  New-York  City 
.March  22— w3tm3l  KENTISH  &  CO. 


YOUNO  PRESIDENT. 


This  celebrated  MORGAN  HOR.'-E  will  stand  this  sea¬ 
son  /or  the  use  ot  Mares,  at  the  following  places  : 

B.  Badgley’s,  Mechanicsville,  Mondays  and  Tuesdays— 
(-chaghticoke,  Wednesdays — Stillwater,  Montgomery’s  Sl.a- 
ble,  Thursdays— Ketchum’s  Corners,  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 

Pedigree.'  This  Hrirse  was  sired  by  the  Sieel  Morgan, 
he  by  the  Old  Sherman,  and  Sheinmn  by  the  Justin  Morgan. 
Dam  of  Young  President  was  sired  by  ihe  Hawkins  Morgan, 
and  he  by  the  Juslin  Morgan. 

This  Horse  is  a  beautiful  dark  Bay  color,  weighs  1.050  lbs. 
and  is  well  proportioned  for  bottom  and  .«peed,  and  moves  in 
beautiful  style ;  will  trot  a  mile  in  less  than  three  minutes. 
He  has  forriierly  been  kept  in  Orange,  Washington  and  Cal¬ 
edonia  Counties.  Vt  ,  where  his  slock  is  well  known,  and 
therefore  we  ofl'er  the  names  of  .some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  Horsemen  in  tiiose  counties  concerning  his  stock,  as 
the  following  certificates  will  show  : 

East  Corinth,  Vt..  April  26,  1854. 
We,  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  Orange,  Washiinrfon 
and  Caledonia  couniics.  Vt ,  testify  that  we  have  beeir ac¬ 
quainted  with  C.  M.  Huekins’  Hor.se  and  his  stock,  for  the 
last  five  yeap,  and  believe  that  his  stock  has  proved  better 
than  that  of  any  other  Morgan  Horse  ever  owned  in  this 
State,  both  for  speed  and  durability,  and  that  his  Colts  have 
been  sold  for  higher  prices  than  those  of  any  other  Horse’s 
colts  in  this  State. 


E.  H.  Craig, 
Horace  Mills, 
John  Peabody, 
Robert  Gray, 
Charles  Grow, 
John  Merrill, 
Stephen  Thomas, 
S.  H.  Merrill, 
Reuben  Paige, 
M.  D.  Blake, 
Amos  Garland. 


Henry  Ohen, 

J.  O.  Jordan, 

B.  U  Jones, 

J.  W.  D.  Parker, 
Ellis  Bliss, 

Jos.  W.  Bliss, 
Stebbin  Andross, 
Jesse  Johnson, 

J.  W.  Clark, 
Thomas  Rowland, 
Daniel  Rowland. 


Albany,  April,  1855. 

We,  the  undersigned,  feeling  an  interest  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  stock  of  Horses,  wt.uld  recommend  the  Morgan 
called  Young  President,  as  combining  the  most  good  qual¬ 
ities  of  any  Horse  in  our  knowledge ;  having  witnessed 
his  speed,  we  are  satisfied  he  can  trot  a  mile  in  less  than  3 
minutes,  and  goes  in  beautiful  style. 

Albany. 


Saratoga  County. 

A.  E  Kendall, 

Benj.  Badgley, 

Henry  Badgley, 

J.  Sheffere, 

G.  W.  Wheeler,  Vet.  Surg.. 

E.  P.  Fuller, 

Terms. — Ten  Dollars  for  the  Season.  To  Insure,  as  par¬ 
ties  can  agiee.  All  Mares  disposed  of  before  the  usual  time 
of  Foaiing,  will  be  considered  with  Foal. 

L.  A.  CHA.''iE,  Albany,  1  „ 

MARK  FULLER,  Mechanicsville,  j  Pr'^pnclors- 
Holden  Enghoin,  Agent.  May  17 — w&mlt 


George  H.  Lawton, 
C.  V,  Crapo, 

Harry  Yates, 

Hiram  Yates, 

C.  B.  Cheever, 

Geo.  W.  Chadsey. 


NOTICE. 

PERUVI.AIV  GUANO.  As  there  are  various  .substances 
now  offering  for  Peruvian  Guano,  in  the  New-York 
market,  to  avoid  imposition,  be  particular  to  observe  that  eve¬ 
ry  bag  of  the  genuine  Peruvian  Guano  has  branded  upon  it, 
WARRANTED  NO.  t. 

PERUVIAN  OUANO, 

Imported  into  the  United  States  by 

F.  BAKEEDA  BKOTHEES, 

FOR  THE  PERUVIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

When  taken  in  quantities  from  1  to  5  Tons, . $43 

do  do  do  5  to  10  do  .  47 

do  do  do  10  to  15  do  .  46 

A  further  discount  in  larger  quantity.  2000  lbs.  to  the  ton. 

A.  LONGETT,  34  Clift'-st., 

April  20 — w4lmlt  Corner  of  Fulton,  New-York. 

A  New  and  Improved 
PATENT  SCYTHE-SNATH, 

Made  from  wrought  iron,  light,  firm  and  durable,  and 
pronounced  by  very  many  who  have  used  them  for  two 
seasons  past,  superior  to  any  other  Snath. 

Manufactured  only  by  LAM.''ON,  GOODNOW  Ic  CO., 
(long  known  as  makers  of  I.amson's  Patent  Wood  .‘<iialiis,J 
and  for  sale  at  their  Warehou-e,  No.  7  Gold-St..  New-York, 
and  by  the  Hardware  and  Agricultural  trade  generally, 
throughout  the  country.  May  3— \vlini2i* 
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REMOVAL. 

\  LBANY  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND 

SEED  STORE  removed  to 52  Stalest.,  corner  of  Green 
street.  Albany  Agricultaral  Works,  on  Hamilton,  Liberty 
and  Union  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

TO  THE  TUULIC. — A  certain  party  advertising  them¬ 
selves  as  having  purchased  the  entire  slock  in  trade  and  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  above  named  establishment,  and  as  carrying 
on  the  same  business  upon  their  own  account,  we  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  the  following  statement : — 

In  consequence  of  the  dissolution,  and  closing  up  of  the 
business  of  the  firm  of  Emery  A.  Co.,  in  the  fall  of  lt<53, 
their  stock  then  on  hand  consisting  only  of  Implements,  Ma- 
cliinery  and  iSeeds,  was  sold  at  auction.  After  which  sale 
the  subscribers  respectively  concluded  a  temporary  arrange¬ 
ment  with  one  of  the  principal  purchasers  at  said  sale,  by 
which  they  continued  the  bu.siness  with  him,  conveying  the 
privilege  of  occupying  their  Albany  Agricultural  Works  and 
Manufacturing  and  Selling  under  their  patents  their  paten¬ 
ted  Horse  Towers,  Machinery,  Ac  ;  ahso,  the  use  of  patterns 
and  castings,  names,  correspondence,  customers,  Ac.,  as 
well  as  .su|)ei  inteiiding  the  manufacturing  business, for  which 
said  purchu.ser  has  paid  them  nearly  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  to  Feb.  14th,  Icioo,  being  the  expiration  of  said  agree¬ 
ments,  at  which  lime  they  withdrew  entirely  from  all  con- 
neclioii  with  him  or  any  other  parties,  formed  a  new  co-part¬ 
nership  with  themselves  and  are  now  the  sole  proprietors 
and  occupants  of  the  above  Works,  Patent  Rights,  Patterns, 
Ac.,  and  the  exclusive  manufacturers  of  their  celebrated  Ma¬ 
chinery  made  by  them  since  they  first  commenced  business 
in  Ibis  city. 

They  have  recently  renewed  and  replaced  most  of  their 
operating  iMachinery  and  Tools,  and  are  better  than  ever 
prepared  to  supply'  promptly,  their  Implements  and  Machine¬ 
ry,  of  superior  quality  and  workmauship. 

Tney  have  opened  the  spacious  Rooms  on  State  street,  the 
most  eligible  in  the  city,  for  the  display  and  sale  of  their  Ma¬ 
chinery,  Implements  and  Seeds,  which  are  all  new  and  of 
the  most  approved  and  complete  kinds  extant,  instead  of  an 
accumulated  stock  of  miscellaneous  Goods  and  Seeds  of  an 
old  concern. 

Tile  atiention  of  a  discerning  public  is  solicited  to  our  pre¬ 
sent  stock  of  goods,  before  selecting  and  pnrcinising  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  E.VlERY  BROTHERS, 

rM  iy  3 — wAmlt  No.  52  Stale  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

“FALSE  IMPRESSIONS.” 

ritO  THE  PUBLIC. — The  Agricultural  Warehouse  and 
i  Seed  .Store  has  not  been  removed,  as  certain  parties 
have  informed  the  Public,  but  “still  lives  ”  at  the  OLD 
STA.ND,  3()9  and  371  BROADWAY,  ALBANY,  N.  Y., 
where  a  complete  assortment  of  Agricultural  and  Ilorlictil- 
lural  Machines  and  irnplenieiils  of  every  name  and  vartety, 
manufactured  by  the  subscriber  himself  and  obtained  from 
the  best  manufacturers  in  the  country,  can  be  found.  The 
Seeds,  both  Field  and  Garden,  are  all  of  last  year’s  growth, 
and  are  warranted  pure,  and  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than 
they  can  be  bought  at  any  other  place  in  the  city.  The  Sales 
Rooms,  for  the  display  and  sale  of  Agricultural  Machines 
and  .Seeds,  are  the  mo.st  spacious  in  the  city',  and  the  stock 
is  certainly  larger  and  belter  than  at  any  other  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  the  coiiniry.  A  liberal  discount  to 
the  trade.  RlCIl’D  H.  PEASE, 

May'  10 — wAmIt  369  A  371  Broadway',  Albany',  N.  Y. 

Black  Hawk  Ilor§c  Haven. 

Thus  Horse  will  stand  at  the  farm  of  the  subscriber  in 
Norfolk,  Conn  ,  called  the  Robbins  Farm,  the  coming 
season,  at  ten  and  fifteen  dollars.  The  oldest  colts  of  this 
hor.se  are  three  years  old.  The  stock  is  of  exliaordinary 
promise.  Raven  is  by  Vermont  Black  Hawk — dam  has  the 
bloixl  of  G  ifl'iird  Morgan  and  of  Cock  of  the  Rock. 

April  19— M’3lm2l  ROBBIN.S  BATTELL. 

Farm  Laiacls  for  Sale> 

IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS. 

OVER  2,000,000  OF  ACHES  of  Selected  Prairie 
Farm  liunds.  lielonging  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company.  The  price  will  vary  from  S5  to  25,  according  to 
qualily,  location,  Ac.  The  purchase  money  maybe  pay'able 
in  five  equal  inslallinen's,  the  first  to  come  due  in  two  years 
from  date  of  contract,  the  olliers  annually  Iliereafter — giving 
six  years  to  pay  for  the  laud,  with  a  charge  of  only  Tico  per 
cent  per  annum  intereU.  The  fir.st  two  years’  interest  paya¬ 
ble  in  advance.  The  Company's  construction  boiiils  receiv¬ 
ed  ascash.  Apply  to  CHAIS M.  DUl’UY,  Jr., 

Land  Agent  111.  Cen.  R.  R.  Co. 
March  15 — ra6l*  No.  S4  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Hay  Presses,  Hay  Presses. 

DEDERICK’S  PORTABLE  PARALI.EL  LEVER  HOR¬ 
IZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL  HAY  PRESSES. 

These  Presses  are  so  coiislrucled  that  they' can  he  taken 
apart  at  the  nianufaclory,  and  (by  the  printed  directions 
accompanying  each  press)  put  together  again  in  a  couple  of 
hours  by  any  two  farmers,  without  the  aid  of  a  mechanic. 
They  are  so  conveniently  portable  that  they  can  be  moved 
from  one  field  or  farm  to  another,  as  a  sleigh  is  moved,  by  a 
pair  of  horses  or  oxen,  and  for  convenience  and  power  of  ope¬ 
ration  they'  are  altogether  unequalled.  They  are  now  being 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country, and  are  in  every  instance  giv¬ 
ing  the  most  decided  satisfaction.  With  two  men  and  a  hoy  to 
attend  the  horse,  one  of  these  machines  will  bale  from  6  to  S 
tons  of  hay'  per  day',  according  to  the  No.  or  size  of  the  press. 
Prices,  from  SJ130  to  $175.  For  circular,  with  full  descrij)- 
tioii,  apjily  personally  or  bv  mail  to  the  subscribers. 

DEERING  A  DICKSON, 
Premium  Agricultural  Works, 

May  10 — wAmeoM’lf  Albany,  N.  Y. 


G.  WESTINGHOUSE  &  CO. 

CONTINUE  the  manufacture  of  Threshing  Machines 
Clover  Cleaners,  Wood  Saws,  Ac.,  at  Central  Bridge 
Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  improved  our  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  (and  for 
which  we  have  obtained  a  Patent  last  year.)  which  works 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  use,  and  has  given  eiilire 
satisfaction  where  used. 

Our  Horse-l’ower,  Thresher  and  Separator,  has  the  name 
of  being  the  best  machine  in  use,  wliere  known.  Tlio.se 
wanting  muebines  will  be  more  likely  to  gel  them  when 
wanted  by  ordering  them  early,  as  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
make,  more  than  100  of  them  this  season.  I»ast  year  we  did 
not  supply  the  demand  by  a  large  number,  being  unable  to 
get  them  out  in  time. 

Further  informaiiou  given  on  application  bv  mail  otherwise. 

G.  WFISTING  HOUSE  A  CO. 
Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

May  .3— W22.2 1,26,28,30  32— m3t 

SUPERIOR  TI-IOROUGI~I-BRED 

Devon  Cattle  and  Essex  Piss  for  Sale. 

The  subscriber,  having  this  day'  purcliased  from  Mr.  W. 

P.  Waiiirigbi.  bis  interest  in  the  herd  of  Devon  Cattle 
liilberto  owned  conjointly  by  lliem.  will  conlimie  to  give  bis 
strict  attention  to  the  breeding  and  raising  of  ibis  increasing¬ 
ly  popular  breed.  Having  now'  a  herd  of  over  twenty'  head, 
bred  entirely  from  animals  of  his  own  imporlalion.  he  is  en¬ 
abled  to  oiler  for  sale  a  few  young  Bulls  anU  Heifers,  of  very 
superior  quality. 

Also  constantly  on  hand,  thorough-bred  ESSEX  PIGS, 
descended  from  the  best  imported  stock. 

For  full  jiarticulars  us  to  age,  price,  pedigree,  Ac.,  address 

C.  S.  WAi.NRIGIIT, 

April  1 — m.3t  Rliiiiebeck.  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE. 

A  FARM  of  One  Hundred  acres  in  Milo  Center,  Yales 
Co.,  N.  Y.  a  short  distance  from  the  line  of  the  Canan¬ 
daigua  and  Elmira  Rail  Road.  It  is  well  watered  hy  springs 
and  a  fine  stream,  easily  cultivated — soil  a  fine  gravelly  loam, 
iuisurpa.s.sed  for  either  grain  or  grass,  w'ith  exception  of  about 
20  acres  wliich  is  choice  natural  meatlow  land. 

It  lias  upon  it  a  good  Dwdling  House  and  out  Buildings — 
is  in  a  goodTieigliborliood,  convenient  to  clmrclies,  scliool 
bouses  and  stores,  and  is  in  every  re.speci  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  locations  in  the  slate.  I’or  terms  wliicli  will  be  made 
easy,  apply  to  GASPFIR  A  Co.,  41  Water  St.,  New'- York  ; 
Caleb  Gasper,  Esq..  Marcellus,  Onondaga  Co.,  Geo  Young, 
Esq.,  Milo  Center,  Elias  Bently'.  Esq.,  Sandy  Creek,  Oswego 
Co.,  S.  Booth,  Esq.,  Brancliporl,  Yates  Co.  Noi  man  .Seymour, 
Meclianicsville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Judge  Ellsworili.  I’en 
Yan.  March  1 — inlf— 
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DISSOLUTION. 


The  co-partnership  heretofore  existing  between  the  sub. 
seribers,  under  the  name  and  firm  of  H.  Blanchard 
Co  ,  is  this  day  dissolved  by  muiual  consent.  Either  par¬ 
ty  wdl  sign  in  liquidation.  HOMER  BLAiVCIIARi). 

T.  M.  BURT. 

Kinderhook,  March  31,  1855. 

Note. — All  communications  relating  to  tlie  business  of  the 
old  firm  of  H.  Blanchard  5t,  Co.,  should  be  directed  to 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  - 

CO-PARTNERSHIP. 

The  subscribers  have  formed  a  co-partnership  under  the 
name  and  firm  of  H  Blanchard  A  r^o.  for  the  transaction 
of  a  Commission  Wool  business  in  the  city  of  HartfortI,  Conn. 

HOMER  BLANCHARD,  Kinderhook. 
LAWSON  C.  IVES,  Hartford. 

Hartford,  March  31,  1855. 

CIRCULAR. 


It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  subscriber  started  the  Wool 
Depot  system,  it  being  the  first  attempt  at  a  close  classifica¬ 
tion  of  Wool  in  the  tleece  in  this  country  ;  four  years  alone, 
and  six  years  in  company  with  Mr.  T.  M.  Burt,  who  now 
retires  from  the  business.  His  experience  but  confirms  the 
position  which  was  taken  by  the  friends  of  this  enterprise  in 
its  infancy  I  that  there  is  no  other  system  yet  devised,  which 
is  so  appropriate  to  meet  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
wool-grower,  dealer  or  manufacturer,  as  the  close  classifica¬ 
tion  of  Wool  in  the  fleece.  The  manufaclurer  can  obtain  the 
grade  he  wants,  and  the  seller  of  Wool  the  relative  value  of 
each  grade,  quality  and  condition  considered  ;  thus  atfording 
facilities  and  encouragement  for  improvement. 

The  present  location  is  not  deemed  by  himself,  and  many 
of  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Depot  .system,  as  favorable 
for  effecting  ready  and  quick  sales  as  a  more  central  one, 
easy  of  acce.<3,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  manufac¬ 
turing  cstiiblishments.  He  has  therefore  formed  a  copaitner- 
sliip,  as  above  stated,  and  will  remove  the  Kinderhook  Wool 
Depot  business  to  the  city  of  Hartford,  Conn.  There  is  an¬ 
nually  manufactured  within  four  hours’  ride  of  that  city, 
more  than  twelve  millions  pounds  Wool ;  and  within  six 
hours’  ride,  more  thait  otie-half  of  all  the  wool  worked  by 
matiufacturers  in  the  United  .States. 

The  same  sy.stem  of  classification  will  be  continued  as 
practiced  at  Kinderhook.  Also  the  services  of  the  same 
sorter  retaiited.  The  same  charges  for  receiving,  sortitig, 
storing  and  sellitig,  viz:  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  and 
the  itisuratice,  when  sales  are  made  for  cash  as  heretofore. 
In  order  to  possess  additional  facilities  for  selling,  sales  will 
Ite  made  on  time,  when  they  can  be  more  readily  effected  or 
better  prices  obtained,  than  for  cash  In  all  such  cases  where 
time  sales  are  made,  the  payment  will  be  guaranteed,  and 
the  usual  guarantee  commission  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  of  sales,  will  be  charged  additional. 

Advances  will  be  made  in  cash  or  by  acceptances,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon.  .Sacks  furnished  to  consigners  by  charging 
25  cents  each  for  their  use. 

Thankiul  for  the  liberal  patronage  and  confidence  bestow¬ 
ed,  the  subscriber  respectfully  solicits  a  continuation  of  past 
favors,  and  confidently  hopes,  and  firmly  believes,  that  he 
can  better  promote  the  interests  of  his  consignors  by  a  change 
of  location,  than  by  remaining  where  he  has  formerly  bden. 

H.  BI.ANCriARD. 

Note. — After  six  years’  experience  in  .selling  Wool  at 
Kinderhook,  I  fully  concur  in  the  propriety  of  H.  Blanch¬ 
ard’s  decision  to  change  his  location,  and  remove  the  Kin- 
deihook  Wool  Depot  business  to  the  city  of  Hartford,  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  interests  of  our  former  consignors  will  be  pro¬ 
moted,  by  making  more  ready  sales,  and  avoiding  the  delays 
consequent  upon  our  location,  and  to  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
cash  system.  T.  M.  BURT. 

REFERENCES. 


George  Beach,  Esq  ,  President  Pheenix  Bank  ;  H.  A.  Per¬ 
kins,  Esq.,  President  Hartford  Bank;  Messrs.  Day.  Owen  A 
Co.,  Merchants;  Me.-srs.  Day,  Griswold  A  Co..  Merchants; 
M  essrs.  Collins  A  Brothers.  Merchants,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Me.ssrs.  Hacker,  Lea  A  Co.,  Merchants,  Philadelphia; 
Messrs.  Freeland,  Stuart  A  Co..  Merchants,  New-York; 
Dr.  J.  P.  Beekman,  President  Bank  Kinderhook,  Kinder¬ 
hook,  N.  Y.  May  1 — m3t 

BLACK  HAWK.  ~ 

ri''HE  origin.al  VERMONT  BLACK  HAWK  will  .serve  a 
J.  limited  nutnber  of  mares  the  coming  season  at  SlOOeach. 

Gentlemen  wishing  to  secure  the  services  of  this  horse, 
must  .send  in  their  letiers  at  once. 

Good  pasturing  at  .50  cents  per  week  All  accidents  and 
escapes  at  the  risk  of  the  owner.  DAVID  HILL. 

March  1,  1855 — iiiot  Bridport,  Addison  Co.,  Vt. 


COPARTNERSHIP. 

CM.  SAXTON,  No.  152  Fulton  .Street,  ha.s  this  day 
•  associated  with  him...elf,  as  copartner  in  tlie  Publish¬ 
ing  Business,  AUGUSTUS' O.  MOORE. 

The  business  will  hereafter  be  conducted  under  the  firm 
of  C.  M.  SAXTON  A  CO. 

New-York,  February  2Ist,  1855. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

C.  M.  SAXTON  &,  CO., 

AGR1CUI.TLR.4L  BOOK  RURLISIIERS, 

No.  152  FULTON  STREET, NEW-VORK,  have  in  press: 

i. 

THE  PRACTICAL  LAND  DRAINER  ; 

Being  a  Treatise  on  Draining  Land,  in  wliicli  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  systems  of  Drainage  are  explained,  and  their  dif¬ 
ferences  and  coiriparalive  merits  discussed  ;  with  full 
Directions  for  the  Culling  and  Making  of  Drainage,  with 
Remarks  upon  tin*  various  Materials  of  which  they  may 
be  composed.  With  many  illustrations.  By  B.  iMuim, 
Landscape  Gardener.  Price  50  cents. 

II. 

The  Practical  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Gardener’s 
Calendar- 

By  Patrick  Neill.  Edited  by  G.  Emerson,  M.  D..  Editor  of 
‘•Johnson’s  Farmer’s  Encyclopedia.”  With  Notes  and 
Additions,  by  R.  G.  Pardee,  Author  of  “Manual  of  the 
Strawberry  Culture.”  With  illustrations.  Price,  $1.25. 

HI. 

DOWNING’S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

C.  M.  SAXTON  A  Co.,  No.  152  Fulton  street,  have  m 

pre.ss  a  new  and  elegant  edition  of  a  treatise  on  the  Theory 

and  Practice  of 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING, 

Adapted  to  North  America,  with  a  view  to  the  Improvement 
of  Country'  Residences,  comprising  Historical  Notices  and 
General  Principles  of  tlie  Art,  Directions  for  Laying  Out 
Grounds  and  Arranging  Plantations,  the  Description  and 
Cultivation  of  Hardy'  Trees,  Decorative  Accomp.animents 
to  tlie  House  and  Grounds,  the  Formation  of  Pieces  of 
Artificial  Water,  Flower  Gardens,  etc.,  with  Remarks  on 
Rural  Arclntecture,  by  A.  J.  Downing.  Price,  $3  50. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Ilog, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Breeds,  Mauagement,  and  Medical  Treat¬ 
ment  of  .Swine,  wi’.li  directions  for  Salting  Pork,  and  Cur¬ 
ing  Bacon  and  Hams.  By  William  Youatt.  V.  S.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  engravings  drawn  from  life.  Edited  by  Ara- 
bro.se  Stevens.  Price,  75  cts. 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture. 

A  Complete  Manual  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Strawberry  ; 
with  a  description  of  the  be.-t  varieties. 

Also,  Notices  of  the  Raspberry,  Blackberry.  Currant,  Goose¬ 
berry  ard  Grape;  with  directions  for  llieir  cultivation,  and 
the  selection  of  the  best  varieties.  “Every  process  here 
recoinmended  has  lieeii  proved,  the  plans  of  others  tried, 
and  tlie  result  is  here  given.”  AVith  a  valuable  Appendix, 
containing  the  observations  and  experience  of  some  of  the 
mn,st  successful  cultivators  of  these  fruits  in  our  country. 
Price,  50  cents. 

Elliott’s  American  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide  in  Orchard 
and  Garden; 

Being  a  Compend  of  the  History,  Modes  of  Propagation, 
Culture,  Ac.,  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Shrubs,  with  descrip- 
tioiLS  of  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  Fruits  cultivated  in  this 
ct.untry  ;  and  Notes  of  their  adaptation  to  localities,  soils, 
and  a  complete  list  of  Fruits  worthy  of  cullivatfon.  By 
F.  R.  Elliott,  Pomologi.st.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  above  books  tciU  be  sent,  Postage  paid,  to  any  part  of 

the  Union.  April  .5 — w3lm2t 


THE  SHERMAN  MORGAN 

WII.I,  stand,  this  season,  at  Lancaster,  N.  H  He  is 
grandson  of  the  original  Justin  Morgan,  being  the  Iasi 
horse  sired  by  the  celebrated  “ Old  Sherman.'’  Color,  dark 
chestnut ;  weight,  1050;  age  19^.  In  every  quality  of  a  per¬ 
fect  horse,  be  excels,  and  does  high  credit,  in  himself  and  in 
his  stock,  to  his  illustrious  origin. 

Terms  $'J0  :  warrant.  See  bills. 

A.  J  CONGDON, 

IMay  3— vvJinlt  Lancaster,  Coos  Co.,  N.  H. 
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MOWEIIS  AND  REAPERS,  &c. 

KETCIIUM’S  One  Horse  Mower,  cuts  3  feet  swath — Two 
Horse  ditto,  cuts  4  feet  8  inches — Allen’s  improved 
Mower;  Hussey’s  .and M’Cormick's  Reapers;  Atkins’  Reap¬ 
er  with  self  Raker  altached. 

Emery’s,  Taplin’s,  Bogardus’,  Trimble's  and  otlier  Horse 
Powers. 

A  complete  assortment  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Implements  of  all  kinds.  Field  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Guano  with  Peruvian  Government  weight  and  brand  on 
each  bag.  Improved  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Sec. 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water  St., 
May  10 — w23,  25,27,29— m2t.  New-York. 

P.  D.  OATES, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT,  and  dealer  in  Agricultural 
Implements  and  Machinery.,  No.  12  Broadway,  New- 
York. 

PCT”  Ketchum’s  Mowing  Machines,  Hay  Presses,  Horse 
Hoes,  Cultivators,  Plows.  Straw  Cutters,  Corn  Sheller.s, 
Reapers,  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,  Combined  Threshers 
and  Winnowers,  and  other  Agricultural  Machines. 

May  24 — ml2t* 

Only  $18  per  Ton. 

NO.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

^AN  now  be  had  at  Ihe 

North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse 

at  the  low  price  of  818  per  ton  For  the  benefit  of  farmers 
wishing  to  purcha.se  this  valuable  manure,  we  would  say 
that  we  do  not  keep  the  prepared,  or  No.  2  Guano.  There 
will  none  but  No.  1  Peruvian  he  found  at  our  Warehouse. 

GRIPPING  St  BRO., 

May  24 — w8tm3t  60  Cortlaiid-st.,  New-York. 


RURAL  PUBLICATIONS 


PPHE  attention  of  all  persoiLS  interested  in  rural  pursuits, 
is  invited  to  the  following  publications : 

THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN— a  Weekly  Journo! 
for  the  Farm,  the  Garden  and  the  Fireside — forming 
yearly  two  large  and  beautiful  quarto  volumes  of  416 
pages  each.  Price,  82  00  a  year.  This  is,  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  the  best  agricultural  journal  published  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Specimens  sent  to  all  applicants. 

THE  CU  LTIV  A  TOR— a  Monthly  Journal  for  the 
Farmer  and  the  Horticulturist,  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
forming  an  annual  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  at  60 
cents  a  year. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  ANNUAL  REGISTER  of  RU¬ 
RAL  AFFAIR.8  for  1655,  einbellislied  with  more  than 
One  Hundred  Engravings, — 1  vol.  12  mo.  144  pp. — price, 
25  cents  in  paper  covers — bound,  50  cents — sent  prepaid 
by  mail. 

RELATIONS  OF  CHEMISTRY  TO  .\GRICULTURE, 

and  the  Agricultural  Experiments  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes, 
a  new  work  by  Prof  Liebig,  just  published,  price  25 
cents — .sent  prepaid  by  mail. 

DCT*  Specimens  and  Prospectuses  sent  tc  those  disposed  to 
act  as  Agents.  Address  the  publislier, 

LUTHER  TUCKER,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  NO.  1, 

WITH  Government  Brand  and  weight  upon  each  bag,  in 
bond — at  S40  per  ton  of  2000  lbs.  This  article  is  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  lower  ptirt  of  tlie  cargo — per  ships  Surprise  and 
others — is  somewhat  damp — considered  by  many  farmers 
equally  good  as  the  dry.  F’or  sale  at  the  Agency. 

ANTOINE  LONGETT, 

No  34  Cliff  Street,  corner  of  I'ulion, 
May  17 — w4tmlt  New  York. 

Halleitbeck’s  Improved  Mowing  Machine. 

The  subscriber  respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  fanners 
to  his  Mowing  Machine  A  sufficient  number  of  them 
were  built  last  se.ason  to  thoroughly  le.si  their  value  and  ca¬ 
pabilities.  They  not  only  gave  decided  satisfaction  but  also 
commanded  the  approbation  of  those  who  u.sed  them. 

These  Machines  are  all  manufactured  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  Reaper  can  be  attached  at  the  shortest  notice,  with 
side  delivery,  back  of  the  wheel,  with  the  help  of  one  man 
and  a  boy.  It  is  capable  of  cutting  from  12  lo  15  acres  of 
grain  in  one  day,  and  left  in  bundles  ready  to  bind,  and  will 
cut  the  same  number  acres  of  gra.ss  with  the  lielp  of  one 
man. 

The  Machine  can  be  changed  from  a  Mower  into  a  Reap¬ 
er,  with  the  attachment,  in  ten  minutes,  by  changing  3  bolts; 
the  machine  is  all  very  simple,  and  not  liable  lo  gel  out  of 
order. 

Price  ofMower  and  Reaper, . 8120  to  8125 

Price  of  Mower, . 8105  to  8110 

The  undersigned  Farmers,  of  the  town  of  Coxsackie, 
Greene  County,  New  York,  hereby  cheerfully  give  testimo¬ 
ny  to  the  excellence  of  H.dlenheck’s  Mowing  Machine,  each 
cf  us  having  used  and  thorouglily  tested  one  of  them  last  sea¬ 
son.  His  Machine,  we  know  by  well  tried  experience,  cuts 
clear  and  thorouglily,  and  without  clogging,  m  all  kinds  of 
grass,  heavy  and  tangled.  AVe  do  not  hesitate  in  emphati¬ 
cally  affirniiiig  that  it  will-do  all  this,  with  one-third  less  la¬ 
bor  to  the  horses,  than  that  required  to  operate  any  other 
Mower  ever  brought  into  use  : 

Nalh’i  Burrows,  Geo.  A''an  Schaack, 

AVm.  Armstrong,  Andrew  G.  Van  Bergen, 

C  \V.  Hallenbeck,  AVilliam  Simiison, 

Matthew  .3po<ir,  Isaac  Smith. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  inventor,  shop  64  St  66 
Church  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

May  17— w4imlt  MARTIN  HALLENBECK. 

Orcen  Uloiuitaiii  Black  Hawk. 

(Formerly  known  as  Vermont  Black  Hawk.) 

THIS  Celehtiited  stallion  will  stand  for  mares  the  ensuing 
season,  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  at  the  stable  of  the 
subscriber — Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  at  his  stable  in 
the  village  of  Greenville — on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  at  J. 
Aley’s,  in  the  village  of  Rensselaerville.  Terms,  810  the  sin¬ 
gle  leap— 815  the  season— and  820  to  insure. 

M.  WICKES. 

B.  F.  WICKES. 

South  AVesterlo,  Albany  Co.,  May  10 — w2imlt* 
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A  Few  Words  on  Summer  Fallows. 

The  two  principal  objects  of  summer  fallowing  are, 
to  clean  the  land,  and  to  convert,  by  the  admission  of 
light  and  air,  and  by  the  comminution  of  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  the  soil,  its  inert  matter  into  available  food  of 
plants.  In  light  sandy  soils,  which  admit  the  air  readi¬ 
ly  at  all  times, — and  in  which  consequently,  there  is 
but  little  dormant  matter  capable  of  speedy  decompo¬ 
sition — a  fallow  is  not  followed  by  that  increase  of  crops 
so  observable  on  rich  clay  loams,  which,  without  con¬ 
stant  working,are  impervious  to  the  atmo.sphere.  Farm¬ 
ers  in  old  countries  are  well  satisfied  on  this  point,  while 
with  us  every  year  seems  to  convince  multitudes  of  its 
truth.  We  admit  that  sandy  land  produces  better 
crops  for  a  few  years  when  first  tilled,  than  clay  land, 
and  that  summer  fallowing  on  such  lands  is  attended 
with  better  results  for  a  few  years  than  on  heavy  loams. 
But  after  the  organic  matter  of  these  light  soils  is  re¬ 
moved — as  under  a  system  of  summer  fallowing  it  soon 
will  be — the  increase  of  crops  from  this  process  is  ma¬ 
terially  lessened.  Summer  fallowing  ou  sandy  soil,  is 
simply  accelerating  the  decomposition  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  and  the  disintegration  of  the  mineral  elements  of 
plants  in  the  soil,  rendering  them  available,  without 
incre.osing  the  quantity.  On  such  soils,  therefore,  it 
must  be  considered  an  exhausting  system  of  cultivation. 

On  aluminous  soils  the  case  is  different.  Most  clays 
naturally  contain  an  almost  inexhaustible  amount  of 
the  elements  of  plants,  and  the  principal  aim  of  the 
cultivator  is  to  render  these  elements  assimilable.  Tho¬ 
rough  pulverization  enables  him  to  do  this  to  the  best 
advantage  ;  and  we  may  question  whether  the  heavy 
land  farmer  will  ever  be  able  to  dispense  altogether 
with  summer  fallows. 

Clay  land  possesses  the  power  of  retaining  the  ammo¬ 


nia  contained  in  the  rain  water  which  filters  through 
it ;  while  sandy  soils  posse.ss  this  power  only  in  a  slight 
degree,  if  at  all.  When  an  underdrained,  rich  clay 
soil,  is  summer  fallowed,  therefore,  not  only  is  the  food 
of  plants  locked  up  in  it  rendered  available,  but  all 
the  ammonia  in  the  rain  which  falls  during  the  year  it 
is  fallow,  is  retained  for  the  use  of  the  subsequent  crop. 
If  the  rain  which  falls  on  an  acre  of  land  in  a  year 
contains  50  lbs.  of  ammonia,  a  good  summer  fallow,  on 
such  soil  as  we  have  supposed,  would  increase  the  next 
wheat  crop  ten  bushels  per  acre,  or  in  other  words,  it 

would  supply  as  much  ammonia  as  3  cwt.  of  the  best 
Peruvian  guano. 

On  a  sandy  soil,  especially  one  which  has  long  been 
under  such  a  system  of  tillage,  little  increase  of  fertil¬ 
ity  is  gained  by  the  decomposition  and  disintegration 
of  inert  matter— since  such  soils  contain  comparatively 
little  inert  food  for  plants— and  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  ammonia  of  rain  water  is  retained.  So  that, 
while  the  heavy  land  farmer  is  under  the  necessity  of 
performing  much  more  heavy  work,  and  of  raising 
fewer  crops  than  his  sandy  soil  neighbor,  yet  be  is  not 
necessitated  to  use  so  much  manure,  and  reaps  frequent¬ 
ly  in  one  crop  as  much  profit  as  the  other  does  in  two. 
Each  class  of  soils,  however,  has  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and  in  Great  Britain,  since  the  exten¬ 
sive  introduction  of  turnip  culture,  the  light  soils  have 
been  more  profitable  than  the  heavy  soils  which  need 
summer  fallowing. 

Summer  fallowing  sandy  soils  is  unwise  ;  how,  then, 
should  they  be  cultivated  7  Sow  them  to  clover,  peas, 
beans,  lentils,  rape,  &c.,  and  either  plow  in  these  crops 
or  feed  them  to  cattle  or  sheep  and  return  the  manure. 
These  plants  take  up  the  ammonia  brought  to  the  soil 
in  rain  water,  and  when  plowed  in  or  eaten  on  the  land, 
the  ammonia  is  retained  just  as  it  is  on  the  clays.  In 
this  way,  clover,  Ac.,  is  to  the  light  soils  what  the  dou¬ 
ble  silicates  are  to  the  clays — the  retainer  of  ammonia 
for  the  use  of  the  following  wheat  crop. 

On  medium  soils — such  as  abound  in  Western  New- 
York  and  Upper  Canada — a  blending  of  these  two  sys¬ 
tems  would  appear  judicious.  This  would  be,  growing 
as  much  clover,  &c.,  as  possible,  eating  a  portion  of  it 
on  the  land,  and  breaking  up  about  the  last  week  in 
Juno,  simply  cultivating  and  harrowing  it  afterwards 
to  keep  it  free  of  weeds  and  render  it  mellow.  This 
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practice  is  adopted  to  a  great  extent  in  Western  New- 
York,  and  is  found  much  better  and  cheaper  than  sev¬ 
eral  plowings  as  in  the  old  summer  fallow  system. 
Even  on  heavy  clay  land  many  intelligent  farmers  pre¬ 
fer  turning  under  a  crop  of  clover  when  in  bloom  in 
this  way  rather  than  to  summer  fallow  proper.  The 
clover  keeps  the  land  light,  and  the  gases  generated 
during  its  decomposition,  serve  both  to  enrich  and  ame¬ 
liorate  the  soil.  How  far  this  practice  is  capable  of  su¬ 
perseding  the  old  summer  fallow,  experience  only  can 
decide.  English  experience  is  against  it ;  but  our  cold 
winters  and  hot  summers,  and  above  all  the  westerly 
winds  which  so  constantly  prevail,  and  which  so  aston¬ 
ish  Europeans  in  licking  up  moisture,  render  the  pul¬ 
verization  of  the  soil  in  this  country  a  comparatively 
easy  task,  and  enable  us  to  dl.^j^ense  with  ver}’'  much 
of  the  labor  necessary  on  European,  and  especially  on 
British  farms.  And  we  may  here  say  that  such  are  the 
differences  of  climate  that  we  are  quite  satisfied  that 
no  English  system  of  rotation  or  of  tillage  is  applicable 
to  this  country,  and  that  the  only  advantage  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  experience  of  our  trans- Atlantic  cou¬ 
sins— admitting,  as  we  must,  that  they  are  are  the  best 
farmers  in  the  world — is  from  studying  the  principles 
on  which  their  systems  are  founded ;  and  thus  while 
we  may  not  be  able  to  grow  their  turnips  and  vetches, 
and  are  not,  perhaps,  under  the  necessity  of  adopting 
their  long  or  summer  fallow,  we  may  build  up  a  system 
of  agriculture  adapted  to  our  different  circumstances, 
and  yet  having  for  its  foundation  the  same  great  laws 
which  govern  the  processes  sanctioned  by  their  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

One  of  the  great  wants  of  our  system  of  rotation  is 
a  fallow  crop.  A  crop,  which,  while  it  impoverishes  the 
soil  but  little,  permits  the  free  use  of  the  cultivator 
and  hoe  during  summer.  A  crop  that  shall  be  to  us 
what  the  turnip  is  to  English  farmers.  A  crop  in  a 
word,  that  shall  enable  us  to  clean  our  land  as  well  as 
though  it  was  summer  fallowed,  that  furnishes  a  large 
amount  of  nutritious  food,  and  which,  when  consumed 
on  the  farm  and  the  manure  made  from  it  returned  to 
the  soil,  shall  leave  the  land  rich  in  ammonia  for  the 
use  of  the  following  cereal  crops.  Indian  corn  admira¬ 
bly  answers  the  two  first  requisites,  but  we  fear  it  con¬ 
sumes  or  destroys  as  much  ammonia  as  wheat,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  not  a  true  fallow  crop.  Beans  come 
nearer  our  requirements  than  any  other  crop  we  are 
acquainted  with,  and  it  is  surprising  that  they  are  not 
more  extensively  grown  on  all  wheat  farms. 


To  Keep  Bugs  from  Vines. 

Luther  Tucker,  Esq. — For  the  beneQt  of  your 
numerous  subscribers,  I  will  send  you  what  I  have 
found  to  be  the  best  method  to  keep  the  yellow  striped 
bu|s  from  vines.  I  have  used  it  for  more  than  30 
years,  and  never  have  known  it  to  fail. 

Take  the  feathers  from  a  hen’s  wing,  and  dip  them 
in  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  stick  one  or  two  in  a  hill, 
and  after  every  shower  they  will  want  to  be  dipped 
over  again.  Howard  Sayre.  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


Culture  of  Cabbage  and  Root  Crops.  « 

Eds.  Co.  Gentleman — I  have  been  hoping  for  a 
rainy  day  for  several  weeks,  that  thus  an  opportunity 
might  be  afforded  for  finishing  my  statement  of  modes 
of  cultivation  of  crops,  &c.  After  the  labors  of  the 
day  I  find  myself  too  weary  to  write  evenings,  or  even 
to  read  with  much  profit.  But  the  rainy  day  has  come 
at  length — a  cold  rain,  but  much  needed  in  this  re¬ 
gion,  and  it  will  be  of  much  service,  particularly  to 
the  grass,  which  for  two  weeks  has  grown  but  little  by 
reason  of  the  dry  cold  winds  which  have  prevailed, 
rendering  the  surface  of  the  earth  very  dry  and  hard. 

Cabbages,  last  year,  were  next  in  importance  with 
me  to  potatoes.  Those  for  early  use,  I  started  in  the 
hot-bed.  Early  York  and  Ox  Heart  are  the  kinds 
which  I  prefer.  For  later  cabbages  I  sowed  Early  St. 
Dennis  Drum  Head,  and  for  winter  use  Premium  Flat 
Dutch,  mixing  the  seed  with  carrots,  and  sowing  the 
middle  of  May.  The  ground  for  early  plants,  was 
prepared  by  plowing  in  deep  a  heavy  coat  of  stable 
manure,  and  then  harrowing  in  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds  of  Guano  to  the  acre.  The  plants  started  well, 
but  the  little  black  bug  soon  destroyed  1000  of  them. 
Ashes  and  gj'psum,  sifted  on  the  plants  when  wet, 
seemed  to  check  the  bug,  and  probably  saved  a  portion 
of  the  plants.  Those  which  were  not  destroyed,  re¬ 
covered  and  did  well.  I  did  not  however  perceive  any 
benefit  from  the  Guano,  as  in  places  where  I  did  not 
use  it,  the  crop  was  quite  as  good  as  where  it  was  em¬ 
ployed. 

My  middle  crop — Early  St.  Dennis  Drum  Ilegd — for 
some  reason  which  I  cannot  explain,  was  an  entire 
failure.  I  suppose  however  that  the  drouth  came  just 
in  season  to  ruin  them. 

For  the  late  cabbages,  the  ground  was  so  wet  that  I 
could  not  plow  it  until  quite  late,  and  then  there  was 
so  large  a  grow'th  of  weeds,  that  I  could  not  plow  it 
well  with  the  manure  first  spread  on.  Therefore  I 
plowed  a  furrow,  and  then  scattered  the  manure  plen¬ 
tifully  in  this  furrow  ;  then  another,  and  so  on  through 
the  whole,  plowing  as  deep  as  possible  with  two  horses. 
In  this  way  I  buried  at  a  depth  of  seven  or  eight  inches 
a  good  supply  of  green  stable  manure.  The  result  was 
a  fine  crop,  scarcely  one  plant  in  ten  failing  to  produce 
a  good  head. 

For  early  cabbages,  I  put  the  rows  two  feet  apart, 
and  the  plants  in  the  row,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
feet.  For  late  ones,  the  rows  were  two  feet  and  a  half 
asunder,  and  the  plants  in  the  row  two  feet.  The  lat¬ 
ter  I  think  were  too  thick.  I  shall  this  year  make  the 
rows  three  feet,  and  the  distance  in  the  rows  two  feet 
and  a  half.  I  plant  with  a  dibble,  and  set  the  plants 
so  deep  as  to  leave  nothing  but  the  leaves  above  ground. 
This  deep  planting  I  find  is  essential.  Ignorance  of 
this  one  thing  makes  many  long  legged,  light  headed 
cabbageSf-fls  it  did  nearly  all  of  the  few  which  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  raise  formerly. 

It  is  also  important  to  hoe  the  plants  frequently,  but 
it  isnot  necessary  or  desirable  to  “  hill  them  up,”  as 
many  suppose,  when  they  are  properly  planted.  The 
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secret  of  raising  good  cabbages,  after  two  years  ex¬ 
perience,  I  now  believe  to  be,  heavy  manuring  (no 
matter  how  green  the  manure,)  deep  plowing,  deep 
planting,  and  clean  culture. 

I  started  last  year  with  8000  plants,  and  wtih  a  par¬ 
tial  failure  of  the  first  crop,  and  an  entire  failure  of 
the  second,  raised  about  4000  heads.  The  land  oc¬ 
cupied  was  five-eighths  of  an  acre. 

Of  carrots  I  raised  only  four  rods.  The  ground  was 
trenched  the  previous  fall,  two  feet  deep,  with  the 
spade,  with  eight  horse  cart  loads  of  good  compost.  In 
the  spring  it  was  again  dug  with  the  fork  one  foot 
deep,  and  strawberries  planted  in  rows  five  feet  apart 
with  carrots  on  beds  between.  With  the  seed  I  sowed 
superphosphate  of  lime,  400  lbs.  to  the  acre.  I  had 
40  bushels  of  very  handsome  carrots,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  1600  bushels  per  acre.  The  result  was  so  good, 
that  I  dug  last  fall  in  the  same  way  twice  the  quantity 
of  ground,  which  should  have  been  ten  times  as  much 
except  for  the  want  of  capital.  I  hope  to  double  the 
quantity  yearly  in  the  future,  for  several  years.  I  am 
confident  it  will  pay. 

Of  sugar  beets,  I  sowed  one  fourth  of  an  acre,  plow- 
in  15  loads  of  compost,  and  sowing  in  drills  2  feet 
apart,  using  ashes  and  plaster  in  the  drill,  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  entirely  with  the  hoe.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
bushels  was  the  result.  They  were  sowed  too  late,  by 
reason  of  the  wet  in  May,  which  prevented  plowing  till 
about  the  first  of  June. 

Mangel  wurzel  are  with  me  a  better  crop,  much 
easier  raised,  yielding  double  the  quantity,  and  being 
nearly  as  good  for  feeding.  I  sowed  of  these  one-eighth 
of  an  acre,  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  using  phosphate 
or  lime,  having  previously  manured  with  eight  loads 
of  compost.  The  seed  did  not  all  grow,  but  I  had  125 
bushels — or  1000  bushels  per  acre. 

I  sowed  three  kinds  of  turnips — long  white,  flat 
white,  and  Russia.  The  first,  after  peas  and  potatoes, 
using  compost  of  hog  manure  and  muck.  The  second, 
among  pole  beans  which  had  nearly  failed,  using  gua¬ 
no  and  the  cultivator.  The  third,  on  land  which  had 
been  jilowed  twice  and  well  manured,  harrowing  in 
phosphate  of  lime,  200  lbs.  to  the  acre.  All  were  sow¬ 
ed  broadcast,  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  August.  It 
was  very  dry,  and  much  of  the  seed  did  not  come  up; 
of  the  Russias  not  more  than  one-third.  There  was 
scarcely  any  appearance  of  growth  until  after  the  rain, 
about  the  middle  of  September  ;  but  I  had  a  good  crop 
in  each  case.  The  white  flat  were  very  handsome,  but 
heat  and  rotted  badly  in  the  cellar.  Whether  the 
guano  had  any  thing  to  do  with  this,  I  am  not  sure. 
The  Russias  were  put  in  at  the  same  time  side  by  side, 
and  kept  well.  They  were  line,  noble  roots,  many  of 
them  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  growing  mostly  after 
the  middle  of  September — 90  bushels  on  one-eighth  of 
an  acre.  These  turnips  keep  well  through  the  winter, 
and  are  good  for  the  table  now.  These  and  mangel 
I  wurzel  are,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  profitable  roots 
.  for  the  farmer  to  raise  for  feeding.  Carrots  I  presume, 
are  better  for  horses  and  for  making  butter,  but  the 


I  others  can  be  raised  with  half  the  labor,  and  for  mak¬ 
ing  milk  and  general  feeding,  they  are  more  than  half 
as  valuable.  Indeed  for  making  milk  I  think  the 
mangel  wurzel  nearly  as  good  as  carrots. 

For  corn  fodder  I  have  tried  three  methods  of  sow¬ 
ing — broadcast,  in  drills,  and  in  the  furrow,  following 
a  small  plow,  and  turning  the  next  furrow  over  the 
seed,  having  plowed  deep  and  manured  previously.  I 
like  the  last  mode  the  best,  I  get  as  large  a  crop  as  by 
the  drill  process,  and  with  less  labor. 

My  letter  is  becoming  so  long  as,  I  fear,  to  weary 
both  you  and  your  readers.  I  will  therefore  omit  the 
other  vegetables.  Permit  me,  however,  to  say  that  I 
am  now  plowing  with  two  horses  abreast,  10  inches 
deep,  land  which  I  subsoiled  two  years  since,  and  up¬ 
on  which  the  foregoing  crops  were  raised,  and  that  I 
find  it  evidently  improved.  I  only  want  plenty  of 
good  compost  and  a  plow  and  team  that  would  do  the 
work  of  the  spade,  or  capital  to  employ  the  spado  it¬ 
self,  in  order  to  give  mo  a  good  soil  from  one  to  two 
feet  deep.  When  this  is  once  done,  I  shall  have  no 
great  fear  of  drouth  or  “bad  luck.”  My  carrots  did 
not  suffer  in  the  least  last  year.  But  I  must  stop.  J. 
S.  W.  New  Britain,  Conn.,  May  9,  1855. 

We  thank  J.  S.  W.  for  the  above,  as  well  as  for  his 
previous  communications  to  this  journal,  and  we  hope 
he  will  continue  to  furnish  us  with  his  experiences  in 
farming,  as  we  are  sure  they  will  prove  profitable  to 
our  readers.  — a 

Plowing  Deep  and  Shallow. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  thought  that  I  would 
give  you  some  of  my  observations  and  experiences  in 
farming  matters,  as  I  have  always  lived  upon  a  farm 
and  had  the  management  of  one  since  I  was  fifteen 
5’ears  old,  or  for  thirty-five  years.  During  that  time  I 
have  been  a  constant  reader  of  agricultural  papers, 
and  other  works  upon  the  same  subject.  I  believe 
that  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Cultivator  from 
its  commencement  until  the  establishment  of  your 
valuable  weekly.  The  Country  Gentleman,  (since 
which  time  I  have  taken  that,)  and  I  have  derived 
hundreds  of  dollars  from  its  information  and  sugges¬ 
tions  to  aid  my  own  experience  But  there  is  much 
that  I  cannot  follow,  advocated  in  those  papers,  for 
any  practical  farmer  must  see  that  no  plan  of  farming 
can  be  written  to  suit  all  parts  of  this  state  alone,  much 
more  this  nation.  I  think  a  ^armer  should  not  only  be 
an  experimenter,  and  an  observer,  but  also  a  thinker, 
and  should  cultivate  the  same  in  his  children  and  those 
in  his  employ.  My  mode  to  make  my  boys  think,  is  to 
call  attention  to  facts,  and  ask  their  opinions,  and  to 
compare  opinions  together.  For  example,  to  observe 
at  time  of  harvest,  the  difference  produced  upon  the 
crops  by  deep  and  shallow  plowing, — diflference  of  soil, 
Ac., — and  ask,  where  is  the  cause  I 

My  farm  has  much  side-hill.  Sometimes  I  plow  up 
and  down  the  hill,  sometimes  otherwise,  and  before  we 
used  the  wheel  under  the  plow-beam,  there  would  be 
much  difference  in  the  depth  of  the  furrows  that  were 
made  going  up  and  down,  the  deepest  being  those  that 
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were  plowed  going  down.  The  lands  were  wide  enough, 
(60  to  75  ft.)  to  divide  the  field  in  observable  strips 
alternately  plowed  at  different  depths,  and  at  harvest 
we  almost  always  observed  that  there  would  be  mark¬ 
ed  differences  in  the  looks  and  stand  of  the  grain  upon 
these  strips,  where  soil  and  all  were  alike,  save  the 
depth  it  had  been  plowed.  The  best  wheat,  oats  and 
corn,  were  nearly  always  found  where  the  land  was 
plowed  shallowest. 

This  is  at  variance  with  the  principles  laid  down  and 
advocated  in  all  agricultural  journals,  and  the  man 
who  writes  for  them  must  always  say — ‘“plow  deep, 
plow  deep, — the  deeper  the  better.” 

Now  Messrs.  Editors,  as  a  practical  farmer,  and  an 
admirer  of  good  farming,  I  will  express  my  opinion, 
and  allow  me  to  differ  from  this  wholesale  notion  of  aZ- 
ways  plowing  deeji.  I  base  this  different  conclusion  up¬ 
on  multitudes  of  facts,  “  and  facts  are  stubborn  things.” 

I  have  seen  twenty  bushels  of  shelled  corn  more, 
raised  on  an  acre  plowed  four  inches  deep,  than  on  an 
adjoining  acre  plowed  seven  or  eight  deep.  This  was 
in  the  same  field,  the  soil  precisely  alike,  a  coarse 
sandy  gravel  with  many  small  stones  ;  and  had  been 
tilled  alike  for  20  or  30  years  ;  it  was  plowed  the  same 
week,  the  corn  of  the  same  kind,  planted  the  sameJ 
time,  and  the  after  cultivation  all  the  same,  the  onls 
difference  being  in  the  depth  of  the  previous  plowir^. 
The  corn  was  planted  in  rows  about  three  and  one  half 
feet  each  way,  and  was  plowed  twice,  and  slightly 
hoed  after  the  first  plowing.  The  first  plowing  from 
the  hills,  two  furrows  between  the  rows  j  the  second 
plowing  to  the  hills,  plowed  as  deep  as  possible,  using 
two  horses,  driven  one  ahead  of  the  other. 

Another  case.  In  1821,  Mr.  U.,  the  man  who  tilled 
the  above  piece,  came  to  live  with  me.  I  was  plowing 
for  corn,  in  the  spring,  and  had  one  half  the  field  plow¬ 
ed  over  six  inches  deep.  lie  told  me  it  was  “  too  deep 
for  corn,”  and  as  he  was  an  old  man  and  I  a  boy,  I 
listened  to  his  advice.  lie  plowed  the  remainder  of 
the  field  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches  deep.  The 
corn  was  planted  ft.  each  way,  harrowed  twice  af¬ 
ter  it  was  up;  we  could  not  plow  it  until  it  was  quite 
large,  the  sod  was  so  stiff  and  not  rotted.  We  then 
plowed  it  twice  from  the  hill,  very  deep,  hoed  it,  and 
then  plowed  it  twice  to  the  hills  very  deep.  The  first 
plowing  with  an  old  fashioned  “  bull  plow,”  with  the 
mould-board  taken  off ;  the  second  and  third  time  with 
a  east  iron  plow.  The  soil  was  all  alike,  a  sandy  loam 
with  lime-stone  in  some  places.  It  was  a  stiff  timothy 
sod,  and  had  been  mowed  two  years. 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  field  was  the  same,  but 
during  the  summer  which  was  a  dry  one,  that  whieh 
grew  on  the  ground  deepest  plowed  was  the  poorest, 
looked  yellow,  and  sickly,  and  yielded  from  12  to  15 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  less  per  acre  than  that  part 
plowed  but  half  the  depth.  The  average  yield  of  the 
best  half  of  the  field  was  about  65  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre.  This  was  in  Duchess  Co  ,  in  this  state. 

Since  that  time,  34  years,  I  have  plowed  my  corn 
ground  shallow,  (sometimes  but  three  inches  deep,) 


save  strips  through  fields  for  experiment,  and  have 
found  always  the  same  results.  I  commonly  plant  a 
clover  sod.  I  cover  it  with  my  unfermented  barn-yard 
manure,  plow  it  under — plant  3^  feet  each  way,  use 
the  cultivator  when  the  corn  is  small,  plow  once  to  the 
hill,  deep,  sometimes  hoe,  but  not  always  if  there  are 
no  weeds,  and  count  an  average  yield  of  50  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre,  oftener  more  than  less. 

Those  of  my  neighbors  who  plow  shallow,  before 
planting,  and  treat  as  Ido,  get  larger  crops  than  those 
who  plow  very  deep.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  upon 
this  subject.  Henry  Brewer.  Enfield,  N.  Y. 

The  writer  of  the  above,  is  an  intelligent,  observing 
and  successful  farmer — one  whose  statement  of  facts 
may  be  relied  upon.  lie  shows,  W’h.at  we  have  often 
endeavored  to  impress  upon  our  readers,  that  the  farm¬ 
er  should  not  blindly  adopt  all  the  practices  he  sees 
recommended  in  agricultural  journals,  but  that  he 
should  in  every  instance  be  an  accurate  experimenter, 
and  carefully  test  all  the  different  modes  of  culture 
recommended,  which  commend  themselves  to  his  judg- 
ent,  and  adopt  only  such  as  he  finds  best  adapted  t 

is  farm  and  circumstances. 

Jarring  the  only  Remedy  for  the  Curculio. 

Messrs.  Editors — Finding  it  impossible  to  grow 
plums  without  some  special  remedy  to  prevent  the 
depredations  of  the  curculio, — not  to  instruct  or  pub¬ 
lish  anj’  thing  new,  but  to  show  what  can  and  what 
cannot  be  depended  upon  as  a  safe  course,  I  give  my 
experience  with  that  insect  for  a  few  3’ears  past.  Among 
all  the  remedies  heretofore  published,  only  one  has 
secured  the  design  intended.  I  do  not  say  that  most  or 
any  of  them  are  ‘‘  humbugs,”  but  that  the  curculio  is 
a  “hum-bug”  in  spite  of  them.  I  have  tested,  and  I 
think  fairly,  lime,  ashes,  plaster,  sulphur,  cotton — all 
without  avail.  I  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  those 
giving  the  above  remedie.«,  but  think  they  must  have 
been  deceived — that  the  curculio  was  not  there  at  all, 
or  in  numbers  so  small  as  not  seriously  to  effect  damage. 
It  requires  but  little  observation  to  convince  any  one 
that  inlets  of  all  descriptions  migrate  from  place  to 
place,  overrunning  one  vicinity  and  vacating  another  of 
close  proximity,  or  even  one  or  more  trees  of  a  garden 
while  others  are  not  infested  at  all.  I  know  not  what 
Mr.  Mathews  has,  or  what  else  may  be  discovered,  but 
so  far  with  me  jarring  is  the  only  remedy  that  has 
had  the  desired  effect.  Either  the  curculio  here  is  not 
so  sensitive  or  not  so  well  behaved  as  in  other  places, 
for  he  seems  determined  to  yield  to  nothing  but  death. 
Therefore  I  would  advise  those  who  wish  to  be  sure 
of  their  plums,  to  commence  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly 
set,  jarring  on  to  sheets,  and  killing,  once  a  day  (at 
noon)  for  two  weeks.  This  has  with  me  secured  a 
bountiful  crop. 

It  has  been  asserted  with  confidence,  that  the  cur¬ 
culio  could  not  fly  into  a  tree,  but  always  erawlcd  up 
the  body  of  the  tree— hence  the  cotton  remedy.  If 
any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  raise  the  shell  on  the 
back  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  he  can  dicover  a  silken 
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wing  Besriy  three-eightfas  of  an  inch,  folded  up,  mak¬ 
ing  a  full  grown  insect  three-fourtbs  of  an  inch  when 
the  wings  are  spread,  with  which  he  can  readily  show 
that  he  is  not  obliged  always  to  walk  with  that  appen¬ 
dage  on  his  back.  I  hare  seen  them  rise  more  than 
60  feet  in  the  air  at  an  altitude  of  60  or  70  degrees. 

In  my  communication  on  successful  plum  growing, 
your  printer  made  me  say,  instead  of  the  -past  season, 
my  trees  hearing  the  first  season  from  1  to  2  bushels 
each,  which  is  an  impossibility.  C.  S.  Shelburne, 
Mass.  — « — 

Answers  to  Inquiries  about  Mules. 

Mr.  Tucker — In  answer  to  your  correspondents, 
Messrs.  Wynkoop  and  Many  Farmers,  I  will  give  my 
views  on  the  subject — 1st.  Lot  us  inquire  what  are 
mules']  They  are  a  cross  of  the  ass  with  the  common 
horse.  For  what  is  the  ass  celebrated]  1st.  Great 
powers  of  enduring  fatigue  of  all  kind,  on  the  coarsest 
of  fare— 2J.  Less  liability  to  the  various  diseases  and 
ailments  that  horse-flesh  is  heir  to.  For  what  is  the 
horse  celebrated  ]  For  large  size,  beauty,  strength, 
kindness,  tractableness,  speed,  and  a  greater  degree  of 
intelligence  than  any  other  animal  for  general  use,  we 
have  in  this  country.  Mules  then  must,  of  necessity, 
have  these  qualities  united,  although  in  a  less  degree 
than  in  either  of  the  originals.  This  then  brings  us 
back  to  the  first  point  of  inquiry.  AVhat  are  mules  ] 
A  mule  is  an  animal  varying  from  thirteen  to  seven¬ 
teen  hands  in  height,  of  great  strength,  and  good  dis¬ 
position,  capable  of  enduring  the  extreme  heat  of  our 
short  dry  summers  without  injury.  The  heaves,  ring¬ 
bones,  spavins — in  fact  disease  and  blemishes  of  any 
kind  are  seldom  seen.  They  can  be  raised  as  cheap 
a'd  easily  as  calves — are  gathered  up  by  the  eastern 
dealers  for  market  at  two  years  old,  and,  at  the  same 
time  bear  higher  prices  than  the  class  of  horses  sold 
for  all  work — are  not  unruly  ;  on  the  contrary,  quiet 
and  peaceful.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty 
mules  and  horses  turned  together,  without  showing  any 
disposition  to  quarrel.  They  have  been  used  on  the 
canals  of  this  state,  but  are  not  so  well  liked  as  the 
horses,  which  I  think  is  owing  to  the  confinement  in 
the  narrow  stalls,  for  it  is  as  natural  for  a  mule  to  roll 
as  for  a  hen  to  scratch  or  a  hog  to  sound  the  depths 
of  a  mud  hole.  Having  stated  these  facts  I  leave  your 
inquirers  to  deduce  their  own  conclusions.  Jones. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  notice  in  the  “  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,”  of  the  26th  April,  an  inquiry  about  mules,  as  to 
their  adaptation  to  farm  work,  &c.  I  have  been  work¬ 
ing  with  mutes,  jacks,  and  jennets  for  several  years, 
and  have  broke  a  good  many  mules  to  work — have 
worked  them  myself,  and  can  say  truly  that  they  are 
far  superior  to  the  horse  as  regards  all  kinds  of  farm 
work.  They  are  certainly  not  so  comely  as  the  horse 
in  appearance  j  yet  they  are  more  hardy,  can  do  more 
work,  stand  the  heat  better,  and  pull  just  as  much  if 
not  more.  Mules  are  less  liable  to  disease  than  horses, 
and  wiir  eat  almost  every  kind  of  rough  fodder  in  the 
winter  season ;  in  fact  they  prefer  it.  The  medium 


size,  or  as  we  say  here,  the  second  rate  mules,  are 
much  better  for  farm  work  than  the  largest  or  first  rate  ; 
they  have  much  more  life  about  them,  and  handle 
themselves  more  lively  in  every  way  ;  besides  they 
cost  much  less  and  can  live  on  less  food. 

Your  contributor  wishes  to  know  “  why  they  are  not 
more  worked  than  they  are.”  The  reason  they  are 
not  more  worked  in  Kentucky,  is  because  it  is  more 
profitable  to  work  mares,  (not  horses.)  Several  farm¬ 
ers  around  here  breed  twenty  mares  or  more  to  the 
jack  every  year.  From  this  number  they  can  count 
on  having  fifteen  colts,  which  are,  (or  have  heretofore 
been,)  worth  at  weaning  time,  an  average  price  of 
about  seventy  dollars,  making  in  all  $1050.  The  mares 
that  miss  bringing  colts  can  do  all  the  rough  spring 
plowing,  and  those  with  mules  following,  can  be  work¬ 
ed  in  the  crop.  A  well  broke  mule  has  no  bad  habits, 
not  more  so  than  the  horse.  But  if  you  could  see  the 
Kentuckians  breaking  them,  you  would  feel  sorry, 
even  for  a  mule  ;  a  noose  is  thrown  over  his  head ;  he 
is  then  choked  down,  a  halter  put  on  him,  and  he  is 
then  learned  to  lead,  by  some  pulling  and  others  beat¬ 
ing  ;  before  he  is  half  broke  to  lead,  the  harness  is 
put  on,  and  he  is  fastened  by  the  side  of  a  large  gentle 
horse ;  he  is  then  started,  off,  and  if  he  does  not  go, 
the  horse  drags  him  a  few  rounds,  and  he  is  very  apt 
to  get  down  to  his  work.  He  is  then  worked  on,  all 
the  time,  knowing  no  rest;  scarcely  the  Sabbath  is  al¬ 
lowed, ’for  if  any  of  the  colored  population  should 
want  a  horse  to  ride  five  or  six  miles,  he  must  have 
the  mule,  as  the  work  horses  are  tired  and  must  rest 
until  Monday. 

Mules  never  become  vicious  or  unruly  by  remaining 
idle,  as  horses  are  apt  to  do,  for  when  once  broke,  they 
remain  so.  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  pastur¬ 
ing  mules  with  horses.  If  kept  within  bounds  while 
young,  (after  weaned,)  they  are  no  more  apt  to  jump 
than  horses.  But  if  mules  are  put  in  a  lot  inclosed 
with  a  fence  two  rails  high,  you  may  add  a  rail  every 
day  ;  and  will  hardly  build  it  high  enough  in  a  month, 
to  keep  them  in  ;  and  this  is  also  the  way  with  horses. 
A  farmer  that  would  not  wish  to  keep  more  horses  or 
mares  than  can  do  his  farm  work,  would  undoubtedly 
find  it  more  profitable  to  work  mules  than  horses. 

As  to  raising  mules  or  horses  for  market,  there  is 
scarcely  any  comparison,  as  far  as  profit  is  concerned. 
A  good  brood  mare,  in  fi/ur  years  will  produce  four 
mule  colts  each  of  which  you  sell  in  September  for 
seventy  dollars,  amounting  at  the  end  of  four  years  to 
$280,  half  of  which  would  buy  a  four  years  old  horse  ; 
moreover  you  dispose  of  them  before  winter.  Per- 
bine.  Mt.  Ida,  Ky. 

Penn.  State  Ag.  Society. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Penn.  State  Ag. 
Society,  the  proposition  to  hold  the  next  fair  at 
or  near  Philadelphia,  in  connection  with  the  United 
States  Agriouiltural  Society,  was  negatived  by  a  large 
majority.  The  Fair  is  to  be  held  at  Harrisburg,  and 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Watts,  we  understand,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  to  deliver  the  annual  address. 
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The  Muck  Lands  of  Orange. 

The  far-famed  Chester  meadows,  are  in  two  divisions, 
the  upper  and  lower,  with  the  village  lying  between 
on  a  gentle  swell — the  former  called  Black-Meadow, 
the  latter,  Grey-Court.  The  lower  tract  is  the  largest, 
and  in  some  places  of  great  depth,  varying  from  sixty 
feet  on  the  western  shore  where  the  Erie  Rail  Road 
crosses,  down  to  a  few  inches  on  the  eastern,  while  the 
upper  one  is  more  uniform,  being  in  no  place  more 
than  ten  feet.  The  whole  contains  not  far  from  3,000 
acres,  about  one  third  of  which  is  under  cultivation, 
and  the  rest  in  pasture  and  mowing.  Every  year  is 
adding  to  the  importance  of  these  turfy  deposits,  and 
bringing  more  and  more  under  tillage  ;  and  when  the 
two  outlets  are  properly  and  sufiBciently  lowered,  here 
will  be  a  tract  of  land  almost  unsurpassed  in  value, 
being  only  sixty  miles  from  New-York,  near  enough 
to  ship  all  sorts  of  vegetables  perfectly  fresh  to  market 
every  day.  Potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  beets,  turnips, 
celery,  and  cabbage  are  successfully  cultivated,  and 
the  onion  grows  in  such  perfection  and  yields  so  abun¬ 
dantly,  that  to  look  at  a  field  of  them  would  bring 
tears  in  the  eyes  of  a  Wethersfield  Yankee. 

My  object  in  this  and  future  articles,  is  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  owners  of  this  class  of  soils,  their  value, 
and  the  importance  of  a  better  system  of  management 
than  most  of  them  have  adbpted,  and  also  to  call  tne 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Country  Gentleman  to  the 
subject,  and  ask  those  who  possess  such  lands,  to  give 
us  their  methods  of  cultivation.  I  shall  begin  at  what 
I  consider  the  very  foundation  of  good  husbandry,  and 
give  my  experience  in  draining,  manuring,  and  til¬ 
lage. 

Whether  it  is  necessary  and  profitable  to  drain  a 
sand  bank  or  gravelly  knoll,  as  some  visionaries  affirm, 
or  not,  this  much  is  certain,  that  for  successful  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  peat  soils,  thorough  draining  is  indispensible. 
Such  soils,  in  their  natural  state,  hold  vast  quantities  of 
water  which  prevents  sufficient  decomposition  for  sup¬ 
porting  useful  vegetation,  and  also  contain  various 
acids  injurious  to  plants,  which  can  only  be  expelled  by 
draining  out  the  water,  so  that  decomposition  can  go 
on  until  the  crude  vegetable  matter  has  become  fit  for 
food  for  plants.  It  is  well  known  that  brush  and  straw, 
when  buried  in  earth,  deep  enough  to  be  always  moist, 
do  not  undergo  decomposition,  except  in  the  smallest 
appreciable  degree.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  raise  a 
paying  crop  upon  any  soil  saturated  with  water,  and 
there  are  a  great  many  farmers  who  undertake  to  cul¬ 
tivate  bog  meadow,  who  labor  hard  and  long,  and  get 
a  miserable  return,  because  their  land  is  only  half 
drained.  Their  crops  are  stunted,  while  the  weeds 
flourish  like  the  green  bay  tree,  and  utterly  refuse  to 
die.  Draining  should  be  scientifically  done.  The 
lowest  convenient  place  should  be  selected,  not  by  the 
eye  but  by  the  level,  for  an  outlet,  and  the  land  divi¬ 
ded  into  narrow  fields,  or  what  is  betWer,  into  large 
ones  and  under-drained  at  intervals.  The  underdrains 
can  be  made  with  tile  laid  on  boards  to  keep  them 
from  sinking  in  the  soft  muck  ;  or  they  can  be  made  of 


brush.  Where  the  ditches  are  down  to  hard  ground, 
they  can  be  partly  filled  with  pebble  stone  which  an¬ 
swer  first  rate. 

There  is  another  mode,  which  I  have  practiced  con¬ 
siderably,  and  which  I  think  preferable  in  deep  soils. 
They  are  made  of  the  turf  taken  out  of  the  ditch,  and 
are  cheap  and  durable.  The  manner  of  construction  is 
as  follows.  Cut  your  ditch,  say  two  feet  wide  at  top, 
with  one  perpendicular  side.  W’^henever  you  reach  good 
solid  turf,  cut  it  out  in  square  blocks  large  enough  to 
fit  the  bottom  of  your  drain,  and  lay  them  on  the  per¬ 
pendicular  side  and  throw  all  the  other  dirt  on  the 
other  side.  When  your  ditch  is  low  enough,  say  three 
feet,  cut  out  a  place  for  the  water  to  run,  under  the 
straight  side,  with  an  instrument  made  for  the  purpose 
(or  it  can  be  done  with  the  shovel,)  and  then  place 
your  square  blocks  in  the  bottom,  fill  up  your  ditch, 
and  you  have  a  drain  that  will  last  your  life  time.  At 
the  ends  there  should  be  something  to  keep  the  turf, 
which  is  made  fine  by  frost,  from  stopping  up  the 
mouth,  and  also  to  prevent  the  musk-rat  from  getting 
in*  your  drain.  Three  strips  of  boards,  three  inches 
wide,  nailed  together,  will  answer  both  purposes. 
Twenty  five  cents  a  rod  will  cover  the  whole  cost  of 
this  drain,  and  every  rod  made  wilt  diminish  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  cultivation  and  add  to  your  crop.  J.  Ches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  — 

The  Oat  Crop. 

It  is  a  very  common  opinion  that  oats  is  one  of  the 
most  exhausting  of  all  grain  crops.  One  of  the  best 
farmers  of  Western  New-York,  informed  us  that  he 
never  permitted  this  crop  on  any  portion  of  his  farm 
devoted  to  wheat  or  other  grain,  but  only  on  land 
otherwise  exclusively  used  for  meadow  and  pasture. 
Another  skilful  farmer  never  raised  the  crop  at  all, 
preferring  to  buy  all  that  he  might  need. 

We  have  just  conversed  on  this  subject  with  T.  A. 
Slocum,  an  enterprising  and  successful  farmer  of  Per- 
rinton,  Monroe  Co.  N.  Y ,  who  entertains  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion.  He  has  cultivated  the  crop  for  many 
years  past  on  a  large  scale,  and  regards  it  as  one  of 
the  least  exhausting.  For  the  past  six  years,  he  has 
raised  from  forty  to  seventy  acres.  During  this  period 
a  part  of  his  land  has  been  cropped  with  it  every  yeiir, 
and  with  a  single  exception,  without  any  diminution 
in  the  amount.  This  annually-cropped  ground  has 
averaged  for  these  six  years,  si.xty  bushels  per  acre, 
including  last  year,  when,  by  the  unprecedented 
drouht,  it  was  reduced  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  The 
land,  throughout  this  period,  has  netted  him  (above  all 
expenses)  twelve  dollars  per  acre,  as  an  annual  average. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  feel  interested  to  learn 
his  mode  of  management.  After  the  crop  is  harvested, 
be  passes  a  spring-tooth  horse-rake  both  ways  across 
the  field,  for  securing  all  the  gleanings ;  but,  ns  he 
observed,  this  kind  of  rake  having  a  sort  of  “  baby 
jumper  motion  ”  over  the  field,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  grain  is  shelled  out  from  the  gleaning.'i,  and 
partly  harrowed  in  by  the  points  of  the*  rake.  A 
thorough  harrowing  afterwards,  insures  a  good  growth 


of  oats,  which  is  about  a  foot  high  before  winter.  Be¬ 
fore  the  ground  freezes,  the  whole  is  turned  under  with 
the  plow,  in  the  most  thorough  manner — serving  as  a 
good  green  manuring. 

Early  the  following  spring,  the  surface  is  rendered 
mellow  by  moans  of  the  harrow  and  two-horse  cultiva¬ 
tor,  and  the  crop  sown,  seven  pecks  to  the  acre,  by 
means  of  a  grain-drill. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  annual  green  manuring 
assists  in  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  and  there 
may  be  some  kinds  of  soil  including  this,  that  will  long 
bear  heavy  cropping  with  oats.  It  may  be  questioned 
however,  whether  it  is  good  jyermaneni  policy  to  pur¬ 
sue  this  course  instead  of  a  more  varied  rotation. 
When  we  have  a  strong  fertile  soil,  we  prefer  to  keep 
it  so,  to  its  fullest  capacity,  rather  than  to  draw  too 
hard  upon  it,  as  even  the  strongest  may  ultimately  fail. 
But  cultivators  of  the  oat  crop,  may  however  derive 
some  excellent  suggestions  from  the  practice  detailed 

Experiments  with  Salt. 

Several  years  since  I  sowed  afield  with  barley — soil 
a  marly  loam,  located  on  what  geologists  denominate 
gypseous  shales.  Soon  after  the  barley  eame  up,  three 
bushels  per  acre  of  salt  were  sown  on  two  thirds  of  the 
field,  leaving  one  third  in  the  center  unsalted.  The 
straw  of  the  barley  that  season  generally  rusted. 
Where  salt  was  sown  on  this  field,  the  straw  was  bright 
— where  none  was  sown,  the  straw  was  rusty.  The 
crop  was  best  where  salt  was  sown. 

In  the  fall,  the  field  was  sown  with  wheat  and  har¬ 
rowed,  when  three  bushels  of  salt  per  acre  was  sown  on 
the  whole  field.  The  wheat  was  nearly  ruined  by  the 
midge,  erroneously  called  weevil. 

In  the  spring  previous  to  harvesting  the  wheat,  the 
field  was  thickly  seeded  with  timothy  and  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  clover.  For  three  successive  years  this 
field  was  mown,  each  year  producing  not  less  than 
three  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  The  growth  of  grass  was 
so  large  and  fine  as  to  attract  great  attention,  some 
observing  farmers  saying  they  had  never  before  seen 
so  good.  The  grass  was  largest  and  best  on  those  parts 
of  the  field  which  had  received  two  dressings  of  salt. 

In  the  spring  following  the  last  mowing,  this  field 
was  plowed  once,  and  planted  with  corn,  which  at  no 
time  appeared  promising,  and  gave  less  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  yield  per  acre.  v 

So  far  I  have  given  facts.  I  will  now  give  my  opin¬ 
ions,  made  up  from  observing  the  results  of  those  facts. 

The  barley  was  benefited  by  the  use  of  salt.  The 
wheat  showed  no  effect  from  the  salt,  though  perhaps 
it  would,  but  all  had  been  salted,  though  two-thirds 
had  received  6  bushels,  and  one- third  but  three  bush¬ 
els  per  acre. 

The  grass  was  best  where  most  salt  had  been  sown, 
and  was  more  benefited  by  the  salt  than  was  the  bar¬ 
ley.  The  corn  was  poor,  and  whether  the  cause  was 
exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  taking  three  unusually  large 
crops  of  timothy  hay,  or  the  efiects  of  the  salt,  or  both, 
I  cannot  say  ;  but  as  timothy,  when  taken  off  in  hay 


is  an  exhausting  crop,  and  salt  has  a  tendency  to  make 
the  earth  moist  and  consequently  cold,  I  think  both 
were  injurious  to  the  corn.  The  crop  of  barley  which 
followed  the  corn,  was  good,  showing  no  diflference  be¬ 
tween  the  parts  where  three  bushels  or  six  bushels  of 
salt  per  acre  had  been  used. 

If  others  have  used  salt  on  land,  I  would  like  to 
have  them  give  a  detailed  statement  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  and  effects,  through  the  medium  of  the  Country 
Gentleman.  E.  Marks.  Camillus,  Onondaga  Co., 
N.  Y.  — • — 

Practical  Farming. 

Now  a  word  on  oats.  Formerly  I  raised  oats  but 
once  in  my  rotation,  that  was  after  corn,  now  I  sow  an 
additional  field.  I  turn  up  a  clover  field,  sow  with  oats, 
follow  with  wheat  and  seed  again  with  clover,  at  the 
rate  of  15  lbs.  seed  per  acre,  (never  less.)  By  this 
means  I  get  a  bettor  stand  of  clover,  than  when  I  plow 
a  clover  stubble  in  the  fall.  Sow  with  wheat,  and  then 
seed  with  clover  again.  I  attribute  much  of  my  suc¬ 
cess  in  farming  to  always  having  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  clover  on  my  warm,  dry,  gravelly  soil.  It  makes  no 
sod  and  is  fit  for  any  crop  by  once  plowing,  provided 
you  do  m  t  plow  too  deep. 

A  few  words  on  subsoiling.  I  e.xperimented  in  a 
number  of  my  fields,  subsoiling  portions  of  each,  and 
I  could  see  no  benefit,  save  in  one  case.  That  was  a 
small  piece,  say  one  acre  or  more.  It  was  originally 
very  wet ;  I  drained  it  through  both  ways,  but  the  wa¬ 
ter  would  stand  upon  the  surface  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  drain,  for  several  days  after  rains,  and  also  until 
late  in  the  spring.  It  baffled  alt  my  skill  for  many 
years  to  get  it  seeded  to  grass.  Both  clover  and  timo¬ 
thy  would  grow  for  the  first  season,  but  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  killed  out  in  the  winter  and  spring.  In  the 
spring  of  1848,  I  sub.soiled  it  sixteen  inches  deep.  It 
dried  very  quick,  and  very  hard,  almost  like  a  brick. 
I  planted  with  potatoes,  which  amounted  to  nothing, 
as  the  ground  remained  hard  until  fall,  when  I  plowed 
it  again,  six  inches  deep,  not  disturbing  the  subsoil 

In  the  spring  of  1849,  I  harrowed  it  down,  planted 
again  with  potatoes,  got  a  good  crop,  and  the  land  has 
not  failed  of  a  good  crop,  of  any  kind  tried  on  it  since. 
The  subsoil  is  a  very  hard  clay  mixed  with  gravel, 
which  held  the  water  ;  the  surface  soil  has  a  little  more 
sand.  A  crust  seemed  to  have  been  formed  beneath 
the  surface  soil,  which  the  subsoil  plow  broke  up,  and 
since  then  the  drains  have  kept  it  dry,  I  have  noticed 
the  same  thing  in  other  places  on  my  farm,  where  I 
have  drained  swales,  but  in  all  these  other  cases,  sim¬ 
ple  draining  efifected  a  cure.  In  the  case  cited,  had  I 
turned  up  much  of  this  subsoil  on  the  surface,  with 
manure  I  might  have  raised  a  good  summer  crop,  but 
my  experience  has  told  me  that  no  good  clover  or  win¬ 
ter  wheat  could  be  expected,  without  large  quantities 
of  manure  to  have  mixed  with  it.  I  find  that  the 
deeper  I  plow  the  more  manure  I  must  use  to  get  the 
same  amount  of  crop  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  having 
land  well  manured  with  clover  and  its  roots.  I  would 
rather  have  a  good  clover  sod  for  corn,  without  manure 
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than  the  same  in  stubble  ground  with  20  loads  of  com¬ 
mon  barn-yard  manure  per  acre.  This  is  equally  true 
for  wheat,  for  the  deep  roots  of  the  clover  draw  from 
the  subsoil  to  the  surface  the  materials  required  for 


est  effect  is  observable  on  the  oats  to  which  it  was  ap¬ 
plied,  even  in  large  quantities,  while  the  action  of  Pe¬ 
ruvian  guano  and  De  Burg’s  superphosphate  of  lime 
is  very  striking.  ♦ 

The  Use  of  Snow. 


these  crops. 

Clover  should  lay  but  one  year.  That  is,  if  seeded 
in  55  with  wheat,  in  56  it  may  be  mowed  for  hay, — 
pastured, — mowed  twice,  once  for  hay  and  once  for 
seed ;  or  else  pastured  until  10th  of  June,  and  then 
left  for  seed  ;  then  in  either  of  these  cases,  in  the  fall 
it  is  in  a  good  state  to  be  plowed  for  wheat  ;  about  4 
inches  deep  is  the  best,  so  that  the  large  clover  roots 
are  near  the  surface  in  an  available  place  for  the 
young  growing  wheat ;  or  else  it  may  be  plowed  the 
next  spring  for  corn  or  oats  ;  in  either  case  this  sum¬ 
mer  crop  to  be  followed  by  wheat,  and  seeded  again. 
I  always  seed  with  clover  along  with  wheat. 

Clover  is  my  mainspring,  for  when  that  fails,  then 
my  other  crops  fail. 

I  make  no  compost  heaps,  but  use  all  my  barn-yard 
manure,  in  the  spring,  mostly  on  my  corn  ground. 
The  most  of  it  is  under  shelter,  and  I  do  not  want  it 
to  heat  before  it  is  drawn  out ;  then  1  plow  it  under  to 
rot  there. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  my  views  on  some  other 
subjects,  but  I  have  already  been  more  lengthy  than  I 
anticipated.  You  can  make  such  use  of  my  experi¬ 
ence  as  you  see  fit.  Henry  Brewer.  Enjidd,  N.  Y. 

The  Chilian  Guano  Fraud. 

The  Southern  Farmer,  an  excellent  agricultural 
paper  published  at  Petersburg,  Va,  copies  our  article 
on  Chilian  guano,  and  remarks  as  follows : 

In  copying  the  article  on  the  manufacture  of  Chilian 
guano  from  the  Country  Gentleman,  which  will  be 
found  in  another  column,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
make  a  few  remarks,  as  the  names  of  the  editors  of 
this  paper  are  introduced  in  it,  as  is  that  also  of  one 
of  the  most  respectable  and  honorable  mercantile  houses 
of  this  city.  When  Messrs.  Rowlett  <fc  Hardy  were 
told  that  the  Chilian  guano  was  a  fraudulent  article, 
no  men  could  have  been  more  astonished  and,  indeed, 
incredulous  than  they  were.  They  stated  they  had 
received  it  from  a  house  in  Boston  which  had  been 
highly  recommended  to  them  by  a  gentleman  in  whom 
they  had  full  confidence,  and  that  it  was  accompanied 
by  the  analyses  of  eminent  chemists.  They,  however, 
immediately  declined  selling  it  to  their  customers  as  a 
genuine  article,  though  not  without  some  doubts  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  opinion  we  had  pronounced  up¬ 
on  it.  It  will  be  seen,  now,  that  our  opinion  has  been 
abundantly  confirmed,  and  that  the  Chilian  guano,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  natural  depo.sit,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  fraudulent  compound,  manufactured  some¬ 
where  in  the  vicinity  of  New-York,  and  composed  of 
ingredients  of  very  little  value.  By  the  admixture  of 
a  small  quantity  of  Peruvian  guano  and  the  addition 
of  some  water,  the  action  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  or 
chalk  tends  to  expel  the  ammonia,  and  consequently  a 
very  pungent  odor  is  emitted,  very  well  calculated  to 
deceive  the  inexperienced.  The  pre.^ence  of  lime  may 
be  readily  detected  by  any  person  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  pour  a  little  acid  upon  it,  for  an  active  effer¬ 
vescence  immediately  takes  place,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  Peruvian  guano  even  when  the  most  power¬ 
ful  acids  are  applied.  Asa  further  proof  of  the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  this  Chilian  guano,  we  understand  from  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Model  Farm  that  not  the  slight- 


The  past  severe  winter,  in  its  effects  on  plants,  has 
furnished  some  striking  proofs  of  the  protection  afford¬ 
ed  by  snow.  Several  specimens  of  the  tree  box,  some 
of  them  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  are  as  brown  as  dead 
grass  above  the  snow -line  ;  while  all  below  is  as  green 
as  emerald.  The  Japan  Quince,  usually  regarded  as 
very  hardy,  although  not  destroyed  by  the  extreme 
cold,  was  so  injured  and  checked  in  its  growth,  that 
while  the  flowers  below  the  snow  are  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  in  dense  and  brilliant  clusters, 
the  exposed  portion  of  the  shrub  is  thinly  furnished 
with  pale  red  or  pink  flowers,  not  one  fifth  the  size  of 
the  former.  The  only  blossoms  of  the  peach  that  have 
appeared,  have  been  a  few  that  were  covered  by  snow 
drifts  ;  and  the  strong  contrast  in  the  color  of  the  wood 
of  the  trees,  where  exposed  or  protected,  has  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  the  precise  depth  of  snow  in  any  part  of 
our  peach  orchards.  Observations  made  at  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  in  England,  (where  the  winter  has 
also  been  very  severe,)  showed  a  difference  of  nine¬ 
teen  degrees  immediately  above  and  below  the  snow. 

Value  of  Corn  for  Soiling  Cattle. 

Mr.  Tucker— I  have  just  read  Mr.  Morse’s  valuable 
article  on  soiling  cattle,  and  from  the  little  experience 
I  have  had,  I  would  advise  every  farmer  to  follow  hi* 
example.  I  have  prepared  and  planted  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  a  small  piece  of  ground  every  spring  for  three  or 
four  years  past,  and  fed  it  to  my  milch  cows  the  latter 
part  of  summer,  and  now  think  it  indispensible  with 
me.  I  make  the  ground  rich,  and  put  it  in  drills,  for 
we  all  know  the  benefit  of  stirring  the  soil  around 
young  corn — I  also  think  the  stalk  and  leaf  contain 
more  nutriment  than  when  sown  broadcast.  I  think  too 
that  farmers  generally  do  not  fully  appreciate  the 
worth  of  corn  fodder  for  winter  use,  and  the  past  long 
foddering  season  has  been  a  good  time  to  test  its  prefer¬ 
ence  to  hay  for  cattle,  and  especially  for  milch  cows. 
I  have  just  completed  the  assessment  of  personal  pro¬ 
perty  in  this  township,  and  in  every  instance  where 
cattle  had  been  kept  on  corn  fodder,  found  them  healthy 
and  in  good  order,  while  those  that  had  been  fed  hay 
alone,  “  I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  my  cattle  being  so 
poor,  for  I  have  given  them  plenty  of  good  hay,  shel¬ 
ter,  &c. and  in  nearly  every  instance  where  I  made 
inquiry  and  learned  they  h.ad  been  kept  upon  corn 
stalks  the  fore  part  of  winter,  I  found  they  did  well 
till  put  upon  hay.  R.  II.  Mack. 

Care  of  Houses,  Ac. — Is  not  the  practice  of  going 
to  supper  and  leaving  a  team  meanwhile  in  the  field, 
without  any  refreshment,  both  cruel  and  injurious? 
Should  a  horse  or  ox  ever  be  worked  more  than  5  hours 

at  a  stretch  1  Does  not  colic  very  frequently  take  place 
from  long  fasting  .and  the  greedy  stuffing  which  is  apt 
to  follow  it?  Has  not  the  death  of  some  animals  been 
owing  to  long  fasting  and  its  usual  concomitants  ? 
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A  Summer  Suggestion  for  City  and  Country. 

In  cities  and  villages  there  are  many  unwholesome 
and  ofiFensive  odois  from  stables,  styes  and  other  sources 
which  might  be  prevented  or  abated  at  no  great  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  or  labor.  On  a  warm  day  in  sum¬ 
mer  a  person  fresh  from  pure  country  or  sea  breezes 
can  detect  a  more  or  less  contaminated  atmosphere  as 
soon  as  he  enters  the  precints  of  a  city.  If  this  con¬ 
tamination  can  be  detected  in  the  cleaner  portions  of  a 
city,  some  guess  may  be  made  at  the  virulence  of  it  in 
those  portions  which  are  lowest  and  filthiest.  There 
are  streets  in  New-York  the  stench  of  which  is  nearly 
insufferable  in  a  hot  day ;  and  though  much  more  of¬ 
fensive  localities  might  be  named,  no  one  who  has  had 
occasion  to  go  through  Mulberry,  or  Church,  or  Green¬ 
wich,  or  Pearl  or  Varick  streets,  or  even  West  Broad¬ 
way,  can  ever  banish  from  his  memory  the  unsavory 
and  sickening  odors  which  have  saluted  his  nostrils  on 
some  sweltering  day  under  the  reign  of  the  dog-star. 
Even  the  back-rooms  of  some  residences  pretty  far  up 
in  Broadway,  especially  if  in  the  near  neighborhood  of 
some  livery  stable,  are  far  from  having  any  very  de¬ 
lectable  odors  or  any  very  enviable  immunity  from 
mosquitoes,  though  their  inhabitants  may  boast  of 
living  in  a  very  genteel  locality. 

But  not  alone  in  cities,  and  where  people  most  do 
congregate,  are  there  offensive  and  undesirable  odors 
to  salute  the  nostrils,  but  also  wherever  there  is  a  sin¬ 
gle  family  or  a  separate  farm  establishment  they  make 
some  manifestation  of  their  unwelcome  presence. 
AVherever  there  is  a  stye  or  a  stable  there  must  be,  of 
course,  some  most  unwelcome  smells.  And  one  pur¬ 
pose,  unquestionably,  of  certain  odors  having  been 
made  so  very  disagreeable  is,  that  those  annoyed  by 
them  should  be  stimulated  and  stirred  up  to  use  their 
ingenuity,  their  skill,  their  strength,  or  in  a  word,  their 
mental  and  manual  powers,  in  ridding  themselves  of 
the  nuisance. 

To  those,  either  in  city  or  country,  who  are  suffering 
in  the  way  we  have  referred  to,  we  propose  at  this 
time  to  submit, — not  a  long  lesson  or  treatise  on  deo¬ 
dorizing  agents  in  general,  but  only — one  brief  hint  as 
to  one  way  which  may  be  employed  either  in  city  or 
country  to  neutralize  or  correct  the  odors  of  stable, 
vault  or  stye,  which  are  felt  by  every  one  to  be  offen¬ 
sive.  Where  adding  to  the  value  of  a  manure  is  an 
object  fully  as  important  as  the  getting  rid  of  an  of¬ 
fensive  smell,  then  an  application  of  swamp  muck  pre¬ 
viously  exposed  to  summer  heat  and  winter  cold,  or  of 
plaster,  or  of  charcoal  dust,  or  of  loamy  soil,  will  be 
preferable  to  the  plan  herewith  proposed;  but  whe^e 
the  getting  rid  of  an  offensive  odor  is  the  principal  ob¬ 
ject,  then  the  method  followed  in  the  statement  which 
follows,  is  one  which  may  be  copied  at  as  little  expense 
and  with  as  little  inconvenience  as  any  other.  Sulphu¬ 
ric  acid  diluted  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water 
might  be  as  cheap  an  application,  and  as  effectual,  but 
there  would  be  some  risk  of  burning  or  injuring  person 
or  clothes,  at  least  with  careless  persons,  and  on  this 


account  the  sulphate  of  iron  application,  the  account 
of  which  we  subjoin,  is  on  the  whole,  preferable. 

^‘Mr.  Robert  Austin,  of  65  George  St.,  Manchester, 
(England)  informed  the  Council  that  upward  of  a  ion 
of  horse-dung  was  produced  in  his  stables  daily,  and 
that  the  usual  offensive  odor  and  evaporation  from  it 
were  entirely  prevented,  by  sprinkling  over  the  dung- 
heap,  by  means  of  an  ordinary  watering  can,  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  pound  of  common  green  copperas  in  a  gallon 
of  water.  The  value  of  this  chemical  agent  in  fixing 
ammonia  and  strengthening  manure,  had  been  long 
known,  but  Mr.  Austin’s  practical  application  might 
be  considered  simple,  effective,  and  easily  adopted  in 
similar  cases.” 

To  this  statement,  taken  from  the  Farmer's  Maga¬ 
zine,  we  would  only  add  that  in  most  cases  where  a 
considerable  bulk  or  surface  is  to  be  sprinkled,  more 
than  a  gallon  of  water  might  be  advantageously  used 
for  each  pound  of  copperas. 

Household  Matters. 

Chubnin'G. — In  churning  butter,  if  small  granules 
of  butter  appear  which  do  noc  “gather,”  throw  in  a 
lump  of  butter,  and  it  will  form  a  nucleus,  and  the  but¬ 
ter  will  “  come.” 

To  Remove  Rust  from  Knives,  &c. — Cover  the 
knives  with  sweet  oil  well  rubbed  on, and  after  two  day’s, 
take  a  lump  of  fresh  lime,  and  rub  till  all  the  rust  disap¬ 
pears.  It  forms  a  sort  of  soap  with  the  oil,  which  car¬ 
ries  off  all  the  rust. 

To  Clean  Brass. — Rub  the  tarnished  or  rusted 
brass,  by  means  of  a  cloth  or  sponge,  with  diluted  acid, 
such  as  the  sulphuric,  or  even  with  strong  vinegar. 
Afterwards  wash  it  with  hot  water  to  remove  the  acid, 
and  finish  with  dry  whiting. 

Gloss  on  Linen. — To  restore  the  gloss  commonly 
observed  on  newly  purchased  collars  and  shirt  bosoms, 
add  a  spoonful  of  gum-arabic  water  to  a  pint  of  the 
starch  as  usually  made  for  this  purpose.  Two  ounces 
of  clear  gum-arabic  may  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  after  standing  over  night,  may  be  racked  off, 
and  kept  in  a  bottle  ready  for  use. 

To  Thaw  Frozen  Pumps — Some  throw  in  salt, 
some  heat  iron  rods,  Ac.  but  an  incomparably  better 
way  is  to  place  a  small  lead  pipe  within  the  pump, 
and  pour  in  hot  water  by  means  of  a  funnel.  The 
pipe  should  be  as  long  as  the  frozen  portion  ;  and,  con¬ 
ducting  the  boiling  water  right  on  the  ice,  removes  it 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  suy  one  foot  per  minute, 
the  pipe  settling  as  rapidly.  Where  pumps  are  liable 
to  freeze,  it  is  well  to  have  a  lead  pipe  always  at 
hand. 

Oiling  Latches  and  Hinges. — Every  person  who 
lives  in  a  house,  should  spend  15  minutes  once  every 
month  in  going  over  every  part  with  a  tenspoonful  of 
oil  and  a  feather,  and  give  all  the  hinges,  locks,  and 
latches  a  ‘ouch.  It  will  save  an  incredible  amount  of 
scraping,  banging,  jarring,  squeaking,  harsh  grating, 
dismal  creaking,  and  other  divers  and  several  noises, 
which  result  from  the  want  of  a  little  oil. 

To  Extract  a  Glass  Stopple  —When  the  glass 
will  not  come  out,  pass  a  strip  of  woolen  cloth  around 
it,  and  then  “see-saw”  backwards  and  forwards,  so 
that  the  friction  may  heat  the  bottle  neck.  This  will 
cause  it  to  expand,  become  larger  than  the  stopple,  and 
the  latter  will  drop  out,  or  may  be  easily  withdrawn. 

A  tight  screw  may  be  easily  loosened  from  a  metal 
socket,  by  heating  the  latter  by  means  of  cloths  with 
boiling  water,  or  in  any  other  way — on  the  simple 
principle  of  expansion  by  heat. 
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Cultivation  of  Flax. 


Being  at  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  a  few  d.ays  since,  wo 
visited  the  Flax  factory  of  Messrs.  Tucker  &  Johnson, 
and  gathered  a  few  items  of  information  which  may 
bo  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers.  These  gentle¬ 
men  have  embarked  in  the  flax  business  with  much 
spirit  and  with  ample  capital ;  and  though  last  year, 
from  a  variety  of  c.auses  incident  to  a  new  enterprise, 
their  profits  were  little — if  not  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
ledger — yet,  with  increased  experience,  they  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  cultivation  of  flax  for  fibre  can  be  made 
a  profitable  business.  If  it  pays  the  farmer  to  grow 
flax  for  the  seed  alone,  surely  it  must  be  profitable 
when  fibre  and  seed  are  both  used.  Nevertheless,  the 
success  of  Messrs.  Tucker  &  Johnson  has  not  been 
such  as  to  warrant  any  of  those  e.\travagant  calcula¬ 
tions  which  some  writers  have  made  in  regard  to  the 
profits  of  flax  culture. 

Last  year  Messrs.  T.  &,  J.  could  obtain  only  about 
300  acres  of  flax,  and  for  this  they  paid  the  farmers 
825  per  acre,  delivered  in  the  barn.  A  ton  to  the  acre 
is  an  average  crop.  This  yields  about  250  lbs.  of  flax, 
worth  12i  cents  per  lb.,  75  lbs.  of  fine  tow,  worth 
cents  per  lb.,  and  75  lbs.  of  coarse  tow,  worth  cents 
per  lb.,  and  from  8  to  10  bushels  of  seed.  Twent^-Jive 
dollars  ■per  acre  they  find  is  more  than  they  can  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  the  farmers,  and  this  year  they  pay  only 
$20  per  acre.  The  soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Little  Falls  is  not  well  adapted  for  flax,  and  its  culture 
has  been  abandoned.  It  is  now  grown  some  8  or  12 
miles  distant  from  the  factory,  principally  in  South 
Trenton  and  Middleville.  About  450  acres  have  been 
sown  in  these  towns  this  year.  For  200  acres  in  Tren¬ 
ton,  Messrs.  T.  &  J.  find  the  seed  and  pay  the  farmers 
$16  and  $17  per  acre  for  the  entire  crop,  delivered  in 
the  barn.  In  some  cases  they  find  the  seed  and  harvest 
the  crop,  paying  the  farmers  for  the  use  of  the  land, 
and  for  putting  in  the  seed,  $12  per  acre.  Under  such 
circumstances,  flax  would  seem  to  be  a  profitable  crop 
for  the  farmer,  but  it  appears  that  but  few  are  found 
willing  to  engage  in  its  cultivation.  “Farmers  are  too 
rich  in  this  neighborhood.  They  have  fine  dairy  farms, 
and  do  not  care  to  deviate  from  the  regular  routine  of 
business.  To  cultivate  flax  with  profit,  you  want  to  go 
where  farmers  are  poor  and  glad  lo  get  hold  of  a  little 
cash.”  With  cheese  at  10  cents  per  lb.,  butter  at  30 
cts.,  corn  $1  per  bu.shel,  oats  70  cents,  and  other  tilings 
in  proportion,  wo  are  not  surprised  that  farmers  hesi¬ 
tate  before  embarking  in  a  new  enterprise. 

The  earlier  flax  is  sown  after  the  first  of  May  the 
better  is  the  fibre  and  the  seed ;  and  when  sown  early, 
drouth  injures  it  but  little.  It  does  better  on  sward 
land  turned  under  in  the  spring,  immediately  before 
sowing,  than  on  land  that  has  been  jilowed  the  previous 
year.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  the  land  be 
clean  and  free  from  weeds.  In  Europe,  much  labor  is 
expended  in  weeding  the  flax  fields,  but  here  on  swanl 
lands  this  is  dispensed  with  entirely  j  indeed,  if  it  was 
not  so,  with  our  high-priced  labor,  we  should  have  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  raising  flax,  for  we  believe,  when 


sown  in  rows,  in  order  that  it  might  be  hand  or  horse 
hoed,  the  fibre  has  proved  to  be  of  very  inferior  qual¬ 
ity. 

Last  year  Messrrs.  T.  &  J.  imported  their  flax  seed 
from  Kiga.  This  year  they  use  the  Saplin  and  White 
Flax,  with  only  a  little  Kiga.  It  is  sown  broadcast  at 
the  rate  of  five  pecks  per  acre.  They  are  trying  some 
this  year  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  we  believe  they  sow  as  much  as  2J  bushels  on 
poor  land,  and  3  bushels  on  rich  land,  and  we  have  seen 
4  bushels  recommended;  but  the  English  seed  heavier 
than  we  do  with  anything. 

The  flax  is  ready  to  pull  about-  the  first  of  August. 
It  is  a  nice'point  to  determine  just  the  right  time.  If 
pulled  too  earl}’^,  or  suffered  to  stand  too  long,  the  fibre 
is  injured.  It  should  be  pulled  when  the  seed  in  the 
bolls  is  beginning  to  change  from  a  green  to  a  pale 
brown  color,  and  the  stalk  becomes  yellow  for  about 
two-thirds  of  its  height  from  the  ground  In  pulling, 
it  is  necessary  to  clean  the  flax  from  all  weeds,  to  pull 
it  when  perfectly  dry,  to  keep  the  roO’t  ends  even,  and 
tie  it  up  in  small  sheaves  and  stocks,  and  not  harvest  it 
till  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  The  seed  is  removed  by  a 
simple  process,  and  then  the  flax  is  spread  out  on  the 
ground  to  rot,  from  the  first  of  September  till  snow 
comes.  Messrs.  T.  &  J.  have  machines  for  dressing  the 
flax  which  cost  $1950,  but  which  they  have  laid  aside, 
and  now  use  the  old-fashioned  revolving  wooden  knives. 
They  are  however  about  introducing  an  apparatus  for 
rotting  and  dressing  the  flax  by  steam  which  will  ma¬ 
terially  facilitate  these  tedious  operations. 

Our  readers  can  compare  the  above  facts  with  an 
English  statement  of  the  value  of  a  flax  crop  :  “  The 

value  of  a  crop  of  flax,  standing  in  the  field,  is  from 
$40  to  $60  per  acre — the  purchaser  to  pull  the  flax. 
The  yield  of  flax  wilt  vary  from  30  cwt.  to  40  cwt.;  the 
produce  of  seed  about  sixteen  bushels.  The  price  of 
the  flax  after  threshing  out  the  seed,  $14  to  $15  pet- 
ton.”  — • — 

Guano  and  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

I  have  used  some  guano  and  superphosphate  of  lime 
the  past  two  seasons.  In  1853,  superphosphate  was  of 
no  perceptible  benefit  to  my  carrots.  It  was  sown  in 
the  drill  with  the  seed,  on  moist  ground.  A  kind  of 
weed  which  we  call  barn  grass,  was  much  ranker  on 
the  drills  where  superphosphate  was  put.  than  on  others. 
Last  season,  I  put  a  six  quart  pailful  of  superphos¬ 
phate  with  the  seed  of  two  rows  of  carrots,  each  of 
about  20  rods  in  length.  The  gain  of  one  row  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  row  alongside,  was  about  one  half  bushel. 
I  was  not  satisfied  that  there  was  anygain  in  the  other. 

*To  the  eye,  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  at  any 
stage  of  the  growth.  Parallel  with  these  rows  of  car¬ 
rots,  was  a  nIV  of  corn  on  similar  soil,  to  appearance, 
treated  with  superphosphate,  which  appeared  much 
better  than  corn  on  guano  in  rows  alongside  of  it, 
through  the  season,  and  yielded  better  at  harve.st  time. 
The  result  was  similar  on  other  moist  soil,  but  not  so 
on  that  which  was  dry,  except  early  in  the  .season  as 
to  growth.  Corn  yielded  best  from  guano  on  dry 
soils  with  me.  If.  Hancock,  N.  II. 
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Thomas  Gould’s  Farmery. 

A  barn  was  formerly  considered  an  unsightly  object, 
to  be  shut  out  of  sight  from  a  neat  residence,  by  dis¬ 
tance,  or  by  close  planting  with  trees.  We  are  glad  to 
say  that  some  farmers  have  made  the  discovery  that  a 
barn  may  be  as  neat  in  appearance,  in  its  own  way, 
as  a  dwelling  house  ;  and  that  a  country  residence  has 
an  incomplete  and  lonely  aspect,  without  the  comforta¬ 
ble  appendages  of  well  arranged  farm  buildings,  kept 
in  neat  and  cleanly  condition,  enlivened  by  various 
well-fed  domestic  animals,  and  embellished  with  a  due 
proportion  of  shade  trees. 

One  of  the  most  neatly  appearing  collections  of  farm 
buildings  we  have  lately  seen,  is  that  of  Thomas 
Gould,  near  Aurora,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  recently 
erected.  It  consists  of  ranges  for  poultry,  rabbits,  &e., 
as  well  as  for  horses,  cattle  and  swine,  and  is  built  in 
a  neat  and  substantial  manner.  The  exterior  is  board¬ 
ed  vertically,  battened,  and  painted  light  brown.  The 
stables  are  so  constructed  that  the  liquid  manure  is 
carried  off  in  troughs  to  a  large  tank  built  of  masonry 
and  with  water-lime,  and  covered  with  a  roof  The 
solid  manure  being  also  thrown  directly  from  a  portion 
of  the  stables  into  this  tank,  preserves  it  from  freezing 
in  winter,  and  consequently  prevents  the  water-lime 
coating  from  cracking  and  scaling  off  with  the  frost. 
The  reservoir  being  shut  tight,  preserves  the  contents 
from  evaporation,  and  the  manure  is  kept  thus  of  the 
richest  characrer.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  want 
of  circulation  in  the  air  will  cause  the  roof  timbers  to 
decay,  and  would  therefore  prefer  to  depend  on  absor¬ 
bents,  such  as  loam,  peat,  leaves,  chopped  straw,  &o 
The  liquid  manure  was  applied  last  summer  to  the 
garden,  with  great  effect.  The  apartment  for  pigs 
has  an  alley  or  walk  through  the  center,  from  which 
they  are  fed  in  the  apartments  on  each  side,  the  floor 
sloping  towards  the  central  walk,  and  their  bedding 
lying  most  remote  from  it.  This  arrangment  always 
insures  a  dry  bed  for  them,  all  liquids  from  feeding  or 
otherwise,  immediately  finding  their  way  to  the  troughs 
for  its  escape,  placed  at  the  alley-partitions. 

T.  Gould  has  a  fine  collection  of  improved  animals. 
His  Black-hawk  stallion  “  Hero,”  is  well  known,  and 
is  a  most  beautiful  animal,  and  received  a  first  premium 
at  the  State  Fair  at  Saratoga.  His  Devon  cattle  are 
of  an  excellent  quality.  We  observed  about  thirty  hand¬ 
some  si)ecimens  of  Madagascar  rabbits.  His  other  ani¬ 
mals  are  not  behind  in  quality. 

An  experiment  was  made  last  year,  showing  the 
value  of  a  deep  soil,  which  is  well  worthy  of  mention. 
Grass  seed  had  been  sown  on  three  pieces  of  groun<T 
alike  in  quality,  but  difierently  treated.  One  portifln 
had  been  trenched  two  or  three  feet  deep.  Notwith¬ 
standing  last  summer’s  extraordinary  drouth,  a  heavy 
crop  of  grass  was  cut  three  times  during  the  season. 
Another  portion  had  been  spaded  ten  inches  deep,  and 
from  this  only  two  crops  were  cut,  and  both  of  them 
lighter.  The  third  portion  was  sown  with  grass  seed, 

with. nothing  but  ordinary  preparation,  and  the  growth 
was  so  light  that  mowing  was  not  attempted. 

. . = 


Summer-Stabled  Horses. 

Horses  which  have  nothing  but  dry  hay  and  grain 
all  the  year  through,  must  suffer  both  in  comfort  and 
in  condition.  Like  other  domestic  animals  they  relish 
variety  in  their  food  ;  and  the  tendency  of  such  variety 
to  improve  the  condition  of  animals  has  been  so  often 
noticed  as  to  have  passed  into  the  common  proverb — 
”  Change  of  pasture  makes  fat  calves.” 

Truths  of  this  kind  seem  to  be  very  generally  for¬ 
gotten  by  some  of  those  who  have  occasion  to  keep 
their  horses  in  the  stable  throughout  the  whole  year. 
Many  seem  to  forget  or  ignore  the  fact,  that  while  dry 
hay  and  unbruised  grain  may  be  the  handiest  and 
least  troublesome  feed  for  their  horses,  these  useful 
servants  are  thereby  curtailed  of  comfort  and  prevent¬ 
ed  from  enjoying  that  amount  of  good  health  and  of 
ability  to  endure  labor,  which  they  might  obtain  by  a 
somewhat  different  mode  of  feeding. 

Various  methods  might  be  employed  to  secure  some 
variety  in  the  food  of  summer-stabled  horses  according 
to  the  varying  circumstances  of  their  owners.  Roots, 
corn  for  soiling,  grasses  cut  green,  mashes,  and  other 
things  might  be  occasionally  introduced  as  agreeable 
and  wholesome  changes.  At  the  present  time,  when 
hay  and  grain  are  so  high,  economy  as  well  as  the 
comfort  of  the  horse  might  be  consulted  by  some  occa¬ 
sional  change  of  food,  and  where  nothing  can  conven¬ 
iently  be  had  but  hay  and  grain,  something  desirable 
might  be  affected,  both  as  regards  expense  and  the 
health  and  comfort  of  horses,  by  cutting  the  hoy  quite 
fine  and  steaming  it  occasionally,  and  by  grinding  or 
bruising  the  grain.  Hay  cut  and  grain  ground  will  go 
much  farther  than  in  the  natural  state.  We  know  that 
a  horse  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  on  a  daily  ration 
of  three  pecks  of  cut  hay  and  four  quarts  of  Indian 
meal;  and  if  the  yearly  amount  of  such  an  allowance 
is  calculated  it  will  be  found  that  it  requires  about  a 
bushel  of  corn  per  week,  or  fifty-two  bushels  per  year, 
and  one  ton  of  hay  (which  should  be  of  the  very  best 
quality)  for  feeding  a  horse  during  a  whole  year. 
This  is  economical ;  and  if  boiling  water  should  be 
poured  over  a  part  of  the  hay  occasionally  and  the 
meal  with  a  little  salt  added  to  it,  it  would  give  a 
variety  and  a  degree  of  succulence  to  the  otherwise 
dry  feed,  which  would  make  it  more  relishing  and 
wholesome. 

We  think  this  hint,  if  practically  applied,  will  prove 
of  seivice  both  to  man  and  beast — both  to  horses  and 
their  owners.  We  may  add  here,  being  forgotten  in 
its  proper  place,  that  horses  will  sometimes  prefer 
boiled  turnips  or  ruta  bagas  to  raw  ones,  and  meal 
will  make  them  still  more  .acceptable. 

Gkekn  Rye  Feed  —A  correspondent  of  the  Ger¬ 
mantown  Telegraph  says  : 

“  The  season  with  us  has  been  unusually  backward 
for  pasture  ;  it  has  been  our  practice  to  sow  Hye  on 
the  ground  that  we  intend  for  potatoes  the  following 
sea.son,  well  manured  either  with  stable  manure  or 
giiano,’  the  latter  of  which  I  prefer  for  this  ground. 
The  rye  sown  last  fall,  tee  have  been  mowing  over 
three  weeks,  and  the  result  has  been  that  we  have  had 
as  much  milk  and  of  as  good  quality  as  could  have 
been  obtained  from  the  best  of  pasture.” 
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Wire  Fences. 


We  inserted  in  a  late  number  the  inquiry  of  a  cor¬ 
respondent  relative  to  the  latest  and  most  reliable  ex¬ 
periments  with  wire  fences.  Having  had  some  expe¬ 
rience  for  a  few  years  past,  and  of  a  soraewhut  varied 
nature,  we  give  the  leading  results,  and  would  invite 
any  thing  further  of  a  decided  and  practical  character, 
from  our  correspondents. 

1.  The  wire  should  not  be  smaller  than  No.  5  or  C, 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  not  only  well  an¬ 
nealed  before  purchasing,  but  that  it  be  of  the  very 
best  and  toughest  material,  perfectly  frtt  from  splin¬ 
ters  and  fazes.  Failures  often  result  from  a  poor  ma¬ 
terial  and  from  wire  of  too  small  size. 

2.  Living  trees,  and  not  common  posts,  should  serve 
for  stretching  the  wires,  at  least  at  each  end,  and  at 
several  points  between.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to 
secure  artificial  posts,  so  that  the  wire  in  a  state  of  ten¬ 
sion  will  not  cause  them  to  give  way  and  finally  to  be 
drawn  over.  They  may  stand  very  stifly  for  a  time, 
but  by  a  constant  pressure  they  will  gradually  give 
way.  For  the  same  reason,  trees  less  than  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the  ends,  will  not  answer. 

These  are  the  two  leading  requisites  for  success. 

We  lately  constructed  about  50  rods  of  wire  fence, 
which  from  some  previous  experience,  we  are  confident 
will  last  for  many  years  with  very  little  attention. 

It  is  on  the  lower  side  of  a  piece  of  woodland,  which 
descends  towards  a  pasture,  animals  being  allowed  to 
run  in  the  pasture  but  never  in  the  woods.  Hence 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  their  dashing  up  the  hill 
against  the  invisible  wires — which  under  other  circum¬ 
stances  are  often  b"oken  by  cattle  at  full  speed. 

The  fence  is  not  straight,  but  has  considerable  flex¬ 
ures  in  stretching  from  tree  to  tree.  Where  the  space 
between  is  more  than  ten  feet,  the  wires  are  kept  to 
their  places  by  being  made  to  pass  through  holes  made 
in  small  upright  iron  bars.  The  holes  in  these  bars 
were  punched  at  a  machine  shop,  at  25  cents  per  100 
holes. 

Holes  are  bored  through  the  trees  with  a  half  inch 
auger  near  one  side,  and  the  ends  of  the  wires  fasten¬ 
ed  by  loops  through  these  holes ;  or  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  They  also  pass,  occasionally,  through  holes  in 


the  intermediate  trees,  but  are  more  frequently  secur¬ 
ed  to  the  sides  of  the  tree  by  staples,  care  being  taken 
in  this  case  that  the  tree  is  within  the  angle  of  the 
flexure  and  not  without  it,  which  prevents  the  wire 
from  flying  ofif  from  the  tree.  When  splicing  is  re¬ 
quired,  the  ends  of  the  wire  are  looped  together  as  in 
the  annexed  figure.  The  wire  expanding  and  contract¬ 


ing  by  changes  of  temperature,  the  distance  between 
the  extreme  posts  should  not  be  more  than  about  fif¬ 
teen  rods,  and  the  screws,  which  are  furnished  by 
agricultural  warehouses,  for  this  purpose,  applied. 


one  to  each  wire,  for  stiffening  or  leosening  twice  in 
the  year,  as  those  changes  may  require. 

The  cost  of  this  fence,  with  fi.ve  No.  6  wires,  and 
three  sets  of  screws  for  the  fifty  rods,  and  including 
the  cost  of  erection,  was  about  75  cents  per  rod.  The 
wire  was  procured  for  about  5  cents  per  lb.,  the  screws 
at  fifty  cents  each,  and  the  staples,  manufactured  and 
sold  for  this  purpose,  at  a  low  rate. 

We  cannot  recommend  the  wire  fence  for  ordinary 
farm  divisions,  for  the  reasons  already  stated  ;  but 
along  the  borders  of  woods,  where  trees  may  be  used 
for  stretching-posts,  it  answers  the  purpose  well.  On 
level  ground,  however,  cattle  would  be  more  likely  to 
strike  it  with  force,  than  if  they  were  compelled  to 
climb  an  ascent  against  it,  and  for  this  reason  wire  as 
heavy  as  No.  4  or  5  should  be  used,  making  the  cost 
about  one  dollar  a  rod.  if  well  made. 

Trapping  Grubs  and  Cut  Worms. 

A  writer  over  the  signature  of  C.  Q.  in  the  May  No. 
of  the  Mich.  Farmer,  relates  his  success  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  depredations  of  these  pests  of  the  farmer  by  a 
new  and  very  ingenious  invention  of  his  own.  As 
neither  fall-plowing  nor  any  other  generally  known 
method  is  much  to  be  relied  upon,  probably  many  may 
be  induced  to  try  this  newly  proposed  method.  If 
found  8is  successful  as  C.  Q.  represents  it,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  make  a  report  thereof,  and  to  be  the  organ 
through  which  those  who  may  find  it  useful  shall  send 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  original  inventor. 

Last  spring,  says  C.  Q.  “  I  tried  an  experiment  with 
the  “  varmints,”  which  I  will  relate  for  the  benefit  of 
whom  it  may  concern.”  He  planted  his  corn  on  a 
clover  sod  plowed  in  spring.  While  planting  he  found 
plenty  of  the  small  grubs.  The  corn  was  planted 

about  the  20th  of  May,  and  as  soon  as  it  came  up  they 
commenced  their  mischief.  Knowing  no  reliable  or 
certain  way  of  saving  the  corn,  be  concluded  to  trap 
them.  For  this  purpose  ho  took  a  round  stick,  3  or  4 
ft.  long  and  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  making 
one  end  sharp,  and  taking  two  rows  at  a  time,  he 
made  from  two  to  four  holes,  4  or  5  inches  deep  in  or 
close  by  every  hill.  After  fixing  several  rows  in  this 
way  he  waited  to  see  the  result.  On  examination  he 
found  that  almost  every  hole  had  one  or  more  worms 
in  it.  In  one  hole  be  counted  as  many  as  al.-C.  He 
then  went  over  the  whole  field  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  result  was  that  hardly  a  hill  of  corn  was  destroyed 
after  the  holes  were  made,  while  his  neighbor  s  corn 
just  over  the  fence,  which  was  on  ground  plowed  very 
early,  was  more  than  half  cut  off  with  the  worms. 
“  It  might  be  supposed,”  says  C  Q.  “  that  when  the 
fellows  fell  into  the  traps  they'  would  bore  into  the  side 
and  escape;  but  on  watching  them  I  found  they  would 
try  to  climb  up  the  side,  but  the  sides  being  .smooth 
they  always  fell  back  again,  when  about  24  hours  of 
•bunshine  anti  starvation  would  put  an  end  to  them. 
They  usually  commit  their  depredations  in  the  night, 
and  while  crawling  around  to  find  the  corn  they  tum¬ 
ble  in.”  AnTidditional  recommendation  of  this  meth¬ 
od  is,  that  the  birds  will  not  pull  up  the  corn,  when 
they  find  plenty  of  grub  already  provided  for  them. 

C.  Q.  .states  farther,  that  a  portion  of  this  field  of 
corn  looked  green,  and.  fl(HirislM)d  luxuriantly,  while 
.another  portion  looked  pale  and  yellcuv.  To  the  form¬ 
er  he  had  applied  (a  table.spoonful  to  each  hill)  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  2  part.s  lime  with  3  parts  of  ashes.  The  latter 
had  no  such  application. 
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Save  the  Bones  from  going  to  Waste. 

There  is,  probably,  not  a  farm-house  in  any  region 
of  country  where  this  paper  circulates,  around  which 
more  than  a  dollar’s  worth  of  bones  might  not  be 
picked  up  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Let  some  box,  bar¬ 
rel  or  bin  be  set  apart  for  the  storing  of  every  bone 
which  can  be  picked  up  around  the  premises,  and  the 
amount  collected  will  probably  excite  some  surprise. 

The  bones  thus  collected  may  be  used  to  much  ad¬ 
vantage  as  a  fertilizer,  in  various  modes  of  application. 
They  might  be  used  whole  and  unbroken  if  you  were 
trenching  or  digging  deep,  either  as  a  preparation  for 
setting  out  grape  vines  or  fruit  trees,  or  for  renovating 
either  of  these.  The-rootlets  of  the  vines  or  of  the 
trees  usually  find  out  such  rich  supplies  of  food,  and 
old  bones  have  been  found,  in  such  situations,  encir¬ 
cled  with  a  net- work  of  spongioles  and  rootlets.  They 
will  supply  food  for  trees  or  grape-vines  for  a  series  of 
years,  if  used  in  this  way,  but  will  produce  no  very 
marked  effect  at  first. 

When  a  more  immediate  effect  is  wanted,  and  to  se¬ 
cure  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  generality  of  crops,  bones 
must  be  broken  or  pulverized.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  burning  them,  or  boiling  them  in  ley,  until 
they  become  friable,  and  then  grinding  or  pounding 
them  to  a  powder.  The  method  of  rendering  bones 
friable  by  boiling  them  in  common  ley  is  the  prefera¬ 
ble  one,  as  you  thus  secure  the  gelatinous  or  gluey 
matter  of  the  bones,  which,  in  itself,  is  a  valuable  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  ley  in  which  the  bones  have  been  boiled 
may  be  diluted  until  no  alkaline  taste  can  be  perceived 
or  very  little,  and  in  this  state  the  diluted  alkaline 
solution  of  gelatin  may  be  applied  to  corn,  beans,  peas, 
cabbage,  or  almost  any  garden  vegetable.  The  bones 
may  then  be  pounded  coarsely  or  ground,  and  used  to 
turnip  or  other  crops  as  bone  dust,  or  as  a  top-dressing 
to  corn,  cereal  grains,  grass,  or  worn  out  pastures.  Or 
you  may  make  a  pure  superphosphate  by  putting  any 
quantity  of  the  bruised  bones  into  some  earthen  jar  or 
dish,  and  adding  to  them  half  their  weight  of  oil  of 
vitrol  diluted  with  from  two  to  three  times  its  bulk  of 
soft  water.  By  occasional  stirring  for  a  few  days  this 
will  become  a  paste  which  may  be-applied  in  the  liquid 
state  after  being  much  diluted,  or  in  a  dry  state  mixed 

with  charcoal  dust,  dry  muck,  saw-dust,  plaster,  loamy 
earth  or  sand. 

As  accidents  in  the  way  of  burning  or  discoloring 
spots  of  the  clothing  are  apt  to  happen  from  the  hand¬ 
ling,  mixing  and  stirring  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  disolve  bones  in  a  ley  of  lime.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Hillsboro’  Ag.  Society  at  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  II ,  Gen  Riddle,  being  called  upon  by  the 
President  to  relate  his  experience  in  the  use  of  guano 
and  other  special  manures,  made  some  statements  in 
regard  to  this  way  of  dissolving  and  using  bones,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  condensed  summary. 

Gen.  Riddle  took  60  galls,  lye  from  oyster-shell  lime 
to  200  lbs.  of  bones, and  boiled  them  together  a  few  hours, 
and  the  bones  were  all  dissolved  or  reduced  to  a  pow¬ 
der.  A  bushel  of  lime,  he  says  will  make  six  gallons 


of  lye;  and,  farther,  that  bones  dissolved  or  reduced 
in  this  lye  make  a  dry  powder,  which  may  be  applied 
like  ashes.  He  put  a  gill  of  this  powder  to  a  hill,  on 
20  rows  of  com,  and  omitted  it  on  5  rows  through  the 
field.  There  was  an  astonishing  difference  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  those  different  portions  of  the  field.  The 
corn  where  the  bone-dust  had  been  applied  was  much 
the  largest,  and  of  a  far  deeper  green  in  color. 

The  mode  of  preparing  bones  for  use  by  putting  them 
into  a  hogshead  with  ashes,  we  have  not  found  to  work 
well.  We  prefer  to  use  the  lye  from  the  ashes  which, 
whether  used  cold  or  hot,  dissolves  the  gelatinous  part 
promptly,  leaving  the  inorganic  part  easily  managea¬ 
ble.  In  The  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman 
for  1854,  will  be  found  several  articles  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  use  of  bones  us  a  fertilizer. 

Even  if  not  prepared  in  any  way,  let  not  bones  be 
wasted.  Let  those  who  cannot  be  at  any  “  fuss  ”  with 
them,  bury  them  deep,  in  small  parcels,  in  his  garden 
here  and  there,  or  near  his  grapevines  and  fruit  trees, 
and  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward 

White  Turnips  for  Cows. 

Messrs.  Editors — It  will  soon  bo  time  to  sow  tur¬ 
nips.  I  esteem  them  very  valuable  for  milch  cows. 
With  your  permission  I  will  tell  your  readers  how  I 
raised  and  fed  500  bushels  of  turnips  to  milch  cows. 

My  wheat  was  harvested  early  in  July.  I  took  three 
acres  of  stubble  and  drew  upon  it  about  20  loads  to 
the  acre,  of  stable  manure,  muck  and  leached  ashes, 
in  about  equal  quantities.  I  then  plowed  the  stubble, 
dragged  thoroughly,  and  sowed  common  flat  field  tur¬ 
nips,  brushing  them  in.  In  the  fall  I  gathered  about 
500  bushels  of  good  sized  turnips,  which  I  commenced 
feeding  to  my  cows  as  gathered,  and  placed  the  bal- 
ance  in  a  cool  barn  cellar  and  fed  them  out  every  day 
until  they  were  all  gone,  sometime  in  January  I  think. 

“  But,”  says  the  objector,  “  your  milk  and  butter 
tasted  of  turnips.”  No,  it  did  not.  We  made  no  but¬ 
ter  but  furnish  about  120  customers  daily  with  milk, 
and  not  the  first  one  of  them  ever  knew  or  mistrusted 
that  we  fed  turnips.  Not  a  single  complaint  reached 
our  ears.  I  think  this  was  owing  entirely  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  feeding,  and  if  any  of  your  readers  will  follow 
our  course  exactly,  we  are  confident  the  milk  or  the 
butter  will  never  taste  of  turnips. 

We  had  2  men  to  milk  10  cows  each,  and  the  third 
man  put  the  turnips  in  a  long  box  and  cut  them  with 
a  spade,  after  which  four  quarts  of  corn  and  cob  meal 
were  sprinkled  on  each  bushel.  As  soon  as  the  milking 
was  finished,  the  cows  were  fed  1  peck  of  turnips  each  ; 
♦his  was  done  twice  a  day,  and  the  cows  gave  a  good 
supply  of  milk.  I  think  the  time  of  feeding  is  the 
point.  The  cows  must  be  fed  immediately  after  milk¬ 
ing  and  at  no  other  time,  and  the  quantity  fed  must 
be  such  as  they  will  eat  up  immediately.  With  those 
precautions  we  have  a  feed  for  cows  which  can  be 
raised  very  easily  and  very  economically. 

E.  Ware  Sylvester. 

Lyons,  N.  Y. 


The  Chilian  Guano  Fraud. 

The  American  Farmer,  published  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  copies  our  article  on  the  “  Chilian  Guano  Fraud,” 
and  remarks  : 

Two  lots  of  100  bags  each,  of  guano  purporting  to 
be  “  Chilian,”  were  consigned  to  this  market  from 
Boston  and  New-York  in  April,  as  will  be  seen  by  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Inspector’s  report  for  that  month,  {lub- 
lished  in  our  paper.  These  lots  came  highly  recom¬ 
mended  with  a  printed  circular  and  analysis  signed  by 
Dr.  Hayes,  State  Assayer  of  Massachusetts,  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Dr.  Mapcs,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Che¬ 
mistry,  Newark,  N.  J.  After  speaking  of  its  peculiar 
qualities,  they  say  :  “In  any  application  where  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano  succeeds,  this  guano  may  take  its  place, 
as  its  ammonia  compound  is  sufEcicnt  in  quantity  and 
condition  to  render  it  a  powerful  fertilizer.”  In  a  let¬ 
ter  subsequently  written  by  the  consignor  from  Boston 
to  his  agent  here,  after  receiving  the  analysis  of  the 
Inspector  here,  (making  it  comparatively  worthless,) 
he  says  the  Inspector  must  be  in  error,  as  he  is  assured 
by  Drs.  Mapes  and  Hayes,  that  it  is  equal  to  the  best 
Peruvian,  and  that  it  commands  a  high  price  in  Eng¬ 
land.  At  the  request  of  the  Inspector,  the  consignee 
had  an  analysis  made  by  Dr.  Stewart,  of  this  city — the 
result  of  which  confirmed  the  analysis  of  the  Inspector, 
and  proved  its  commercial  value  to  be,  as  estimated 
by  him,  but  S13  00  per  ton,  while  it  was  held  at  $40, 
and  said  to  be  equal  to  Peruvian.  The  result  has  been 
that  not  one  pound  has  been  sold  in  this  market,  and 
the  exposition  made  in  the  “Country  Gentleman,”  con¬ 
firms  the  written  opinion  given  the  consignee  by  the 
Inspector,  that  neither  lot  had  ever  been  within  3000 
miles  of  the  coast  of  Chili. 

From  the  above,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  article 
manufactured  near  Newark,  is  the  same  as  that  sent 
from  Boston  and  New  York  to  Baltimore.  We  esti¬ 
mated  its  “  outside  value  ”  at  $15  per  ton.  Dr.  Stew- 
AET  estimates  it  at  $13.  We  were  told  in  Newark, 
that  it  had  been  sent  to  England,  and  the  consignor 
avers  that  he  was  informed  by  “Drs.  Mapes  and 
Hayes,  that  it  commanded  a  high  price  in  England.” 
Can  any  one  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  “Chilian  guano’i 
referred  to  by  Messrs.  Hayes  and  Mapes  is  the 
same  as  that  described  by  us  as  manufactured  near 
Newark  ? 


Thanks  to  Messrs.  Keese  and  Pleasants,  the  gua¬ 
no  inspectors  at  Baltimore  and  Petersburg,  the  farmers 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  have  been  put  upon  their 
guard  against  this  worthless  stuff,  which  some  one  at 
Boston  has  endeavored  to  palm  off  upon  them,  upon 

the  authorit}',  as  he  slates,  of  Prof  Hayes,  “  assayer 
to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,”  and  Prof  Mapes  of 
Newark.  We  trust,  however,  that  one  of  these  gentle¬ 
men,  (if  not  both,)  will  be  able  to  show  that  he  has 
been  in  no  wise  accessory  to  this  attempt  at  fraud. 
Our  columns  are  open  to  these  gentlemen,  for  any  ex¬ 
planation  they  may  wish  to  give,  of  their  connection 
with  this  matter. 

AVe  also  call  upon  the  gentleman  at  Boston,  who 
sent  this  spurious  guano,  to  Petersburg,  Richmond, 
Baltimore,  ic.,  to  inform  the  public  whether  he  was 
deceived  by  the  maufacturers  of  the  article  and  by  the 
analysis  and  recommendations  of  Messrs.  Hayes  and 
Mapes  ;  and  if  so,  to  come  out  and  clear  his  character 
from  the  stain  which  cannot  fail  to  attach  if.^elf  to  his 
“  respectability,”  if  be  remains  any  longer  silent.  He 
knows  where  he  procured  the  “Chilian  Guano.”  and, 
f  if  he  was  deceived  respecting  its  character,  he  can 
I  easily  clear  himself  by  exposing  those  by  whom  he 
{  was  deceived.  Will  he  do  it  7 


Horse  Breeding. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  rule,  having  few,  if  any 
exceptions,  that  it  is  most  profitable  to  breed  the  best 
descriptions  of  horses.  These  can  only  be  obtained 
from  first-class  animals  ;  and  even  the  use  of  such  will 
not  be  sufficient  without  the  addition  of  the  exercise  of 
considerable  skill  and  good  judgment  in  the  rearing 
and  management  generally. 

Notwithstanding  the  unquestioned  and  manifest 
truth  of  this  position,  many  act  in  contrariety  to  it,  and 
continue  to  breed  from  inferior  animals.  Many  permit 
themselves  to  indulge  in  such  a  short-sighted  economy 
and  in  such  erroneous  calculations  as  lead  them  to 
think  that  they  cannot  afford  for  breeding  purposes 
anything  but  old  and  broken-down  mares.  And  then 
the  impression  seems  to  be  very  general  that  perfection 
or  good  qualities  in  the  sire  will  counteract  and  redeem 
any  defect  in  the  dam.  That  the  sire  does  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  general  appearance  of  the 
progeny  is  not  to  be  denied,  this  being  most  marked 
and  manifest  in  the  general  outlines  and  in  color.  But 
the  qualities  of  temper,  disposition,  endurance,  courage 
and  others  of  like  nature,  are  generally  more  evidently 
derived  from  the  dam.  A  gentleman  with  a  quick  eye 
for  good  points  in  a  horse  has  stated,  that  in  repeated 
journeys  through  some  of  the  Western  States,  he  has 
seldom  seen  any  superior,  or  even  any  really  good 
horses.  These  States,  or  those  portions  of  them  which 
are  situated  upon  the  main  thorougfares,  seem  to 
abound  in  all  kinds  of  half-bred  and  defective  horses, 
which  would  be  of  small  value  in  the  best  Eastern 
markets. 

To  raise  good  horses,  it  has  been  often  said,  but 
needs  to  said  again, — we  must  begin  with  sound  and 
good  materials.  Both  horse  and  mare  must  be  free 
from  any  constitutional  or  transmissible  vice  or  defect, 
such  as  spavin,  ring-bone,  contracted  feet,  heaves,  or 
any  affection  of  the  breathing  apparatus.  If  either 
parent  is  thus  diseased  or  otherwise  defective  or  un¬ 
sound  we  cannot  obtain  a  sound  progeny.  Occasion¬ 
ally  an  animal  may  be  produced  which  may  appear 
to  be  sound  and  healthy,  and  may  continue  to  appear 
so  until  hardship,  ill  fare,  or  the  attack  of  some  dis¬ 
ease,  brings  the  defective  constitution  or  hereditary 
taint  sooner  or  later  to  the  open  light. 

AVhile  so  many  errors  continue  to  be  committed  in 
the  breeding  of  horses, — while  so  few  possessed  of  the 
requisite  skill,  tact,  means  and  good  judgment,  are 
engaged  in  this  business,  it  cannot  he  otherwise  than 
that  it  might  bo  ctirried  on  with  no  sjnall  profit  by  any 
possessed  of  the  skill,  tact,  conveniences  and  judgment 
which  are  necessary  for  the  highest  success.  A  large 
number  or  a  majority  of  purchasers  have  discrimina¬ 
tion  enough  to  discern  between  the  offspring  of  parents 
of  good  constitution  and  the  most  valuable  points,  and 
the  offspring  of  parents  defective  in  these  particulars. 
In  addition  to  a  proper  selection  of  animals  to  breed 
from,  there  are  other  things  essential  to  rearing  horses 
of  the  most  desirable  qualities.  Among  these  we 
would  name  as  the  most  important,  proper  care  and 
feeding  during  gestation,  and  also  during  the  whole 
period  of  growth  from  infancy  to  maturity.  The  pro¬ 
fits,  as  well  as  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  of  the 
breeder  will,  as  a  general  rule,  corresjwnd  in  some 
measure,  with  the  amount  of  skill  and  good  judgment 
exercised  in  these  and  other  particulars  of  managment. 
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Singular  Death  of  a  Calf. 

Editors  Albany  Cultivator — Having  just  lost  a 
beautiful  thorough  bred  North  Devon  heifer  calf,  un¬ 
der  the  following  circumstances,  I  shall  feel  greatlj 
indebted  to  any  of  your  correspondents  who  can  throw 
any  light  on  the  subject,  so  that  I  may  if  possible  pro¬ 
vide  against  a  recurrence  of  a  similar  case ;  or  who 
can  suggest  a  remedial  agent  1  The  calf  (about 
mo.  old)  was  turned  to  the  dam  in  the  morning,  in  its 
usual  health  to  all  appearances,  frisking  and  playing 
about  the  farm-yard  ;  as  soon  as  it  had  finished  suck¬ 
ing,  the  milk  maid  observed  the  milk  spurting  from  its 
mouth,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  began  turning  around 
in  a  rapid  manner,  beating  the  left  side  with  its  head, 
and  thus  continued  to  do  for  about  2  hours,  when  it  fell 
and  expired.  There  are  about  2  dozen  laurel  bushes 
growing  in  my  lawn  in  which,  it  being  well  set  in  ar¬ 
tificial  grasses,  I  permit  my  calves  to  run  during  the 
day.  I  have  frequently  noticed  them  nibbling  at  the 
bushes,  but  if  it  was  the  laurel  poisoned  the  calf,  would 
she  not  have  been  aflfected  before  sucking  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  or  is  it  probable  that  the  laurel  leaves  and  milk 
proved  a  poisonous  combination  7  The  calf  had  suck¬ 
ed  the  previous  night,  and  appeared  to  be,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  milk  maid,  enjoying  its  usual  health  and 
even  frolicsome,  until  turned  to  the  cow  in  the  morning 
The  dam  grazes  on  a  salt  marsh  in  the  morning  and  a 
clover  piece  in  the  afternoon.  The  case  appears  to  bo 
inexplicable  to  me,  and  I  shall  be  under  many  obliga¬ 
tions  to  any  gentleman  who  will  solve  the  mystery 
through  the  pages  of  the  Cultivator.  D.  H.  Hatton. 
Nansemond  Co.,  Va. 

Fatal  Disease  in  Horses. 


Mr.  Tucker — I  wish  to  state  in  your  widely  circu¬ 
lating  paper,  that  last  fall  a  most  alarming  disease 
broke  out  amongst  the  horses  in  this  and  some  few  of 
the  adjoining  counties.  It  continued  through  the 
winter,  and  I  think  has  not  yet  entirely  subsided.  It 
has  killed  perhaps  two  hundred  head. 

The  seat  of  the  disease  is  doubtless  in  or  about  the 
brain,  as  dissection  shows  the  membranes  in  that  lo¬ 
cality  inflamed,  and  in  many  cases  in  a  suppurating 
condition. 

The  animal  staggers,  and  often  pitches  about  vio¬ 
lently  ;  beats  its  head  against  the  stable  wall,  until  it 
is  much  bruised,  and  the  wall  bloody  ;  turns  blind, 
and  in  many  cases  dies  in  a  few  hours — comparatively 
/ew  recovering  at  all. 

The  disease  is  new  hero,  and  remedies  are  but 
gue.-ses,  and  seem  to  do  but  little  good.  Some  cal!  the 
disease  blind  staggers,  with  what  propriety  I  know 
not. 

If  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  have  any  experience 
touching  this  disease,  its  cause  and  remedy,  it  will  b 
read  in  this  locality  with  much  interest,  as  some  per¬ 
sons  have  lost  nearly  or  quite  all  their  horses  with  its 
great  suddenness  of  attack  and  fatality.  E.  Link. 
Greene  county,  Tenn.,  May  Sth. 


Messrs.  Editors — I  will  reply  to  your  able  and 
complimentary  correspondent,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  the 
Country  Gentleman  of  the  17th  May,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.  Being  well  pleased  with  the  Lop-eared  or 
Madagascar  Rabbits,  I  endeavored  to  breed  them,  but 
failed  in  many  instances.  After  much  inquiry  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  to  ensure  success  we  must  con¬ 
form  our  management  and  food  as  nearly  as  circum¬ 
stances  would  permit,  to  the  clima.te  and  productions 
of  their  native  country,  and  on  so  doing,  our  success 
wilt  mainly  depend. 

Ex.  No.  1. — Erected  at  considerable  expense,  a 
covered  building  22  by  12,  divided  off  into  pens  4  by 
8,  with  every  convenience  for  a  winter  or  summer  resi¬ 
dence,  and  dedicated  it  “  Our  Babbitry Gave  the 
rabbits  good  and  sweet  hay  and  oats,  all  they  would 
eat — ripe  and  sound  apples  every  day — turnips  all 
they  would  eat,  and  sometimes  gave  a  medium  sized 
cabbage  leaf  to  a  full  grown  rabbit — sometimes  would 
omit  for  2  or  3  days  giving  anything  but  hay  and  oats 
— gave  no  water  at  any  time ;  and  the  result  was  they 
were  doing  well;  and  as  the  man  we  read  of  said, 
“  He  was  doing  well,  and  wanted  to  feel  better.” 

Ex.  No.  2. — We  commenced  in  the  spring,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  middle  of  July,  giving  them  all  they 
would  eat  of  excellent  green  clover  and  other  succu¬ 
lent  food,  and  lost  some  of  the  old  stock  and  every 
young  rabbit  before  4  months  old. 

'"Ex.  No.  3. — Commenced  cutting  short  of  all  green 
fbod,  cabbage  and  the  like  in  particular,  and  was  get¬ 
ting  along  better.  Our  old  rabbits  did  not  die,  and 
succeeded  in  raising  one  or  so  out  of  each  litter.  Think¬ 
ing  it  would  do  a  litter  of  young  (2  months  old)  good, 
made  a  pen  out  in  the  open  ground,  partly  covered  so 
as  to  shield  them  from  a  storm,  and  they  all  died  be¬ 
fore  3  weeks. 

About  this  time  we  were  getting  over  the  “  rabbit 
fever but  our  friend  handed  us  ”  Delamater  on 
Rabbits,”  &c.,  and  we  began  to  “  breathe  easier,”  and 
quietly  submitted  to  follow  out  his  directions  as  far  a.s 
our  climate  and  circumstances  would  permit,  and  have 
succeeded  in  doing  well  up  to  last  week,  when  we 
thought,  as  a  final  and  last  experiment,  we  would  just 
try  Mr.  Rotch’s  system  of  feeding,  on  an  old  doe, 
which  until  this  time  had  been  with  us  through  all  our 
adversities.  The  result  was  we  buried  her  on  the 
28th  May,  1855. 

To  breed  succe.ssfu!ly,  •'  Madagascar  or  Lop-eared 
Rabbits,”  dry  food — temperature,  summer  and  winter, 
about  75  degrees  Fahrenheit — *  hands  off,  or  look  but 
don’t  touch  the  young,”  and  it  will  apply  to  the  old — 
and  if  you  desire  to  feed  grass,  cut  and  lot  it  dry  one 
day  in  I  he  sun.  We  have  of  late  given  a  small  hand¬ 
ful  fresh  cut  without  dew  or  rain  upon  it,  but  give  it 
as  a  salad.  Give  no  leaves  of  cabbages  or  the  like  at 
any  time. 

The  past  winter  we  fed  the  best  of  hay  and  oats, 
all  they  would  eat,  together  with  a  medium  sized  rut.a 
baga  or  turnip,  to  a  full  grown  rabbit,  each  day,  and 
occasionally  the  stumps  of  cabbages,  but  on  no  occa¬ 
sion  leaves,  as  we  feel  certain  it  will  do  them  no  good, 
and  will  injure  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Avoid 
placing  your  hutches  in  a  damp  place  or  draughts  of 
wind,  as  it  is  certain  death  to  the  old  and  young. 
Jonathan  Ramsey.  Middletown,  Conn. 
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North  Devon  Bull  Prank  Quartly. 


Frank  Quartly  (205  Davys’  Devon  Herd  Book)  was  bred  by  Mr.  John  Quartly,  the  celebrated  English  breeder 
of  Devons.  He  was  selected  and  imported  by  Col.  Morris  of  Mt.  Fordham,  his  present  owner.  He  won  the  1st 
Prize  as  an  aged  bull  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Show  in  1854,  and  the  1st  Prize  as  a  two-years  old  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
Show  in  1853 — also  the  1st  prize  at  the  American,  Institute  in  1853.  Sired  by  Earl  of  Exeter  (38),  by  sire 
Baronet  (6),  dam  Curly  (96),  by  Favorite  (43.) 


Another  Way  to  Raise  Calves. 

L.  Tucker — Among  all  the  various  ways  for  raising 
calves,  described  by  your  correspondents,  there  seems 
to  be  none  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  cheese  dairy¬ 
man.  The  farmer  keeping  thirty  cows,  should  be  able 
to  raise  some  half  dozen  calves  annually,  from  the 
best  milkers  in  his  herd,  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
failing  from  old  age  and  casualities  of  various  kinds, 
and  to  improve  his  dairy  stock,  at  a  cost  somewhere 
near  the  value  of  the  animal  when  matured.  The 
idea  of  raising  stock  to  supply  our  wants  by  feeding 
calves  for  three  or  four  months  on  new  milk,  either 
from  the  pail  or  at  the  teat,  is  to  say  the  least,  simply 
absurd.  One  gallon  of  milk  makes  a  pound  of  chee.«e 
worth  to  the  producer  ten  cents,  or  the  same  value  if 
made  into  butter.  A  calf  requires  two  gallons  perday, 
equal  to  twenty  cents.  Three  weeks  feed  at  this  rate 
amounts  to  as  much  as  the  calf  may  be  expected  to 
bring  at  four  months  ago.  There  is  then  a  loss  of 
twenty  cents  per  day  for  the  remaining  two  or  three 
months  that  they  are  fed,  amounting  to  a  loss  of  at 
least  eight  dollars  each  the  first  season.  In  a  butter 
dairy  the  skim  or  sour  milk  may  be  fed  perhaps.  Un¬ 
less  there  is  some  cheaper  method  to  be  practiced,  we 
can  never  render  our  city  beef  eaters  any  relief. 

My  method  is  as  follows,  and  calves  may  and  have 
been  raised  by  it  that  were  very  far  above  the  average, 
even  of  good  lots,  at  four  months.  Take  the  calf  from 
the  cow  at  three  days  old,  and  learn  it  to  drink  ;  it  will 


learn  far  easier  then,  than  at  any  time  after  ;  feed  new 
milk  twice  a  day  for  two  weeks  and  once  a  day  one 
week  longer.  At  two  weeks  begin  feeding  once  a  d.ay, 
and  in  a  week  more,  twice  a  day,  porridge,  made  of 
three  to  four  quarts  of  sweet  whey  and  one  pint  of 
meal  of  a  mixture  in  nearly  equal  parts  of  oats,  buck¬ 
wheat,  corn  and  rye.  Cook  as  if  for  one  of  the  humsm 
family.  The  cost  of  one  quart  of  this  meal,  (daily 
mess  for  each,)  may  be  three  cents,  which  is  alt  the 
value  they  consume,  the  whey  being  of  too  little  value 
to  make  any  account  of.  Give  this  feed  four  months, 
and  continue  the  whey  a  month  longer,  always  with  a 
good  bite  of  grass,  tender  and  sweet,  and  no  fears 
need  be  entertained  for  the  result.  The  first  winter 
give  warm  shelter,  good  hay,  and  one  pint  of  oats 
each,  daily,  and  my  word  for  it  you  will  never  bo 
ashamed  to  have  a  neighbor  call  and  look  at  your 
young  stock.  Vermonter. 

American  Institute. — The  regular  annual  election 
of  the  American  Institute,  came  off  on  the  lOlh  inst. 
The  following  ticket  was  successful : — 

Prtsidfni— Robert  L.  Pell. 

Vice  Fres'ts — Robert  Lovett,  D.  Reese,  Joseph  Torrey. 

Rec.  Sec’^.— Henry  Meigs. 

Cor.  Sec'y  and  Agent— Win  B.  Leonard. 

Yreasurer— Ewarn  T  Backlumse. 

Finance  Committee — John  A.  Bunting,  George  Bacon,  N. 
G.  Bradford.  George  Dickey,  James  R.  Smith. 

Managers  of  the  Fair — Peter  B.  Mead,  fsaac  V.  Brower, 
Jacob  C.  Parsons,  Samuel  D.  Backus,  J.  N.  Wells,  Jr.,  Bai- 
leyJ.  Ilathaw'ay,  David  R.  Jaques,  Henry  Steele. 

Committee  on  Agriculture — David  Banks,  Robt.  S.  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Thomas  Bell,  Nicholas  Wyckoff,  D.  K.  Sherwood. 


THE  DOCBLE  BRDGMA.NSIA. 


Some  of  the  old  family  of  Daturas,  now  called 
Brugmansias,  are  well  worth  a  place  in  the  flower 
garden  during  summer,  for  their  very  conspicuous  blos¬ 
soms.  They  readily  strike  from  cuttings  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way,  and  if  allowed  plenty  of  room  and  water 
daring  summer,  soon  grow  to  large  plants,  without 
which  they  do  not  flower  good  or  appear  very  effective. 
They  also  require  the  protection  of  the  green-house  in 
winter.  The  best  way  is  to  select  a  good  open  spot  on 
the  lawn,  and  form  a  round  bed  about  four  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter,  of  rich  earth,  and  plant  a  good  strong,  healthy 
plant  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  May.  They 
will  soon  commence  flowering,  and  continue  till  fall, 
when  they  will  require  well  cutting  back,  and  may 


be  placed  in  any  spare  corner  of  the  green-house. 
They  should  be  kept  from  growing  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  during  the  winter,  by  withholding  water  except 
sutficient  to  keep  alive,  and  by  placing  them  in  the 
coolest  part. 

There  are  several  kinds  worth  growing ;  the  one  il¬ 
lustrated  above,  B.  Knightii,\s  perhaps  the  most  showy. 
The  flowers  have  a  sort  of  double  appearance — that  is, 
one  of  the  tubes  placed  within  the  other.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white,  often  nine  inches  long,  and  highly  fra¬ 
grant,  especially  after  nightfall.  B.  sanguinea  has 
flowers  of  white  and  green  ;  B.  sauveolens,  large  white 
flowers,  sweet  scented.  B  Jloribunda,  has  orange  co¬ 
lored  flowers.  Edgar  Sanders. 


Liquid  Manure  at  the  Roots. 


The  following  mode  of  applying  liquid  manure  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  roots  of  plants,  without  moistening  or 
baking  the  surface,  is  furnished  by  a  correspondent  to 


a  late  number  of  ihe  London  Gardener’s  Chronicle. 
It  may  perhaps  serve  as  a  valuable  hint  to  the  accele¬ 
ration  of  the  growth  of  other  plants. 

Allow  me  to  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  this 
mode  of  applying  liquid  manure  to  Melons  and  Cu¬ 
cumbers.  I  have  practiced  it  for  the  last  five  years 
as  follows  : — Having  put  in  the  pit  or  frame  about  two 
thirds  of  the  soil  intended  for  the  plants,  I  then  placed 


on  this  soil  horizontally,  at  about  18  inches  from  the 
sides  of  the  pit  (all  round,)  a  row  of  common  drainage 
pipes  about  two  inches  in  the  bore,  together  with  three 
or  four  placed  perpendicularly  leading  into  them — I 
then  put  on  the  other  third  of  soil.  By  this  means  you 
are  able  to  water  the  roots  with  liquid  manure  without 
interfering  with  the  surface.  As  a  proof  of  the  success 
of  the  plan,  I  may  mention  the  following  fact.s : — On 
the  2l8t  June,  1853,  I  exhibited  a  Victory  of  Bath 
Melon  at  the  Guildford  Horticultural  Exhibition,  and 
gained  a  prize.  I  brought  it  home,  sowed  the  seeds 
next  morning,  and  cut  and  showed  on  the  24th  Septem¬ 
ber  at  the  same  place,  from  this  sowing,  and  gained 
another  prize.  This  surely  was  not  bad  work. 
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On  the  Agricultural  Value  of  Gypsum. 

BY  SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON. 

IVo.  I. — Nature  of  Gypsum — Results  of  Experience. 

It  is  nearly  100  years  since  gypsum  (pl.aster  of  Paris, 
sulphate  of  lime,)  began  to  acquire  its  agricultural 
significance.  Since  that  time  it  has  become  celebrated 
on  account  of  the  successes  that  have  attended  its  use, 
while  the  ill  results,  and  want  of  results  that  have  fol¬ 
lowed  its  application,  have  not  failed  to  make  it  many 
enemies.  Franklin  in  the  United  States,  and  Schu¬ 
bert  VON  Kleefeld*  in  Germany,  toward  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  simultaneously  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  the  use  of  gypsum.  Within  the  last  70  years  an 
immense  number  of  observations  and  experiments  have 
been  made  with  it,  and  yet  to  this  day  the  method 
and  condition  of  its  action  are  very  imperfectly  under¬ 
stood. 

It  is  the  writer’s  intention  to  give  a  short  summing 
up  of  the  most  reliable  information  as  to  its  uses  and 
application,  derived  from  the  statements  of  practical 
men  ;  then  to  discuss  the  theory  of  its  operation,  and 
finally,  to  submit  a  plan  for  a  practical  and  scientific 
investigation  of  its  action  and  effects. 

The  reason  why  this  subject  is  yet  so  obscure,  is  not 
that  the  mystery  which  now  envelopes  it,  is  impenetra¬ 
ble  :  it  is,  that  the  proper  means  to  throw  light  upon 
it,  have  not  been  employed.  There  eannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  patient  investigation  will  in  course 
of  time  clear  up  all  contradictions,  and  doubts,  and 
make  every  thing  plain,  and  though  probably  many 
years  will  elapse  before  we  shall  fully,  or  sufiiciently, 
understand  the  subject,  yet  probably,  also,  in  a  few 
years  we  may  see  it  from  a  new  and  better  position, 
provided  we  seek  to  solve  the  problem  in  an  earnest 
and  intelligent  manner. 

Before  we  attempt  to  learn  that  which  is  now  un¬ 
known,  we  must  first  of  all  carefully  examine  our  ex¬ 
isting  stores  of  knowledge — we  must  have  in  mind  all 
that  has  been  done  and  learned  relating  to  the  subject : 
we  thus  acquire  points  of  departure,  discover  the 
trails  which  may  guide  us  through  the  maze,  and  save 
ourselves  the  trouble  of  repeating  what  has  been  al¬ 
ready  either  well,  or  vainly  done. 

What  is  gypsum?  When  pure  and  unburned,  100 
lbs.  contain  : 


Lime, . . .  39J  lbs. 

Sulphuric  acid, .  46^  “ 

Water, .  21  “ 


100  “ 

The  water  is  in  chemical  combination  with  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime.  By  heating  the  compound,  the  21  per 
ct.  of  water  is  driven  off,  and  what  remains,  called 
burned  or  boiled  plaster,  consists  in  100  parts  of 


I.ime, .  41  pts. 

Sulphuric  acid, .  59  “ 


100 

The  agricultural  effect  of  burned  and  unburned 
plaster,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  precisely  alike,  for  when 

*  Schubert  of  Clover-field,  so  knighted  by  .Joseph  I ,  on 
account  ot  his  merit  in  extending  the  cultivation  of  clover. 


the  former  is  exposed  to  dews  or  rains  it  immediately 
recovers  its  water,  unless  it  has  been  too  strongly  heat¬ 
ed,  in  which  case  it  attracts  water  slowly  or  not  at  all. 
This  attraction  of  water  is  in  itself  no  advantage,  for 
the  water  attracted  combines  chemically  with  the 
plaster,  and  can  never  be  of  avail  to  the  plant  any 
more  than  the  water  already  contained  in  unburned 
gypsum.  When  the  plaster  has  thus  satisfied  its  chemi¬ 
cal  thirst  for  water,  it  has  no  more  absorbent  power 
for  that  substance,  than  so  much  ordinary  soil,  and 
hence  the  notion  that  plaster  helps  vegetation  to  water, 
and  is  thus  of  agricultural  value,  is  not  supported  by 
a  particle  of  evidence. 

The  advantages  of  burned  plaster  are,  that  it  is 
more  easily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  which  facilitates 
its  solution  in  water  and  its  distribution  throughout  the 
soil.  Besides,  by  its  use  the  tran.sportation  of  21  per 
ct.  of  water  is  saved. 

On  the  other  hand,  unburned  plaster  is  cheaper  by 
so  much  as  the  burning  costs ;  and  burned  plaster,  if 
too  strongly  heated,  may  become  a  little  less  readily 
soluble  in  water.  This  latter  consideration  is  not  pro¬ 
bably  of  much  weight,  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  on  the  soil 

79  lbs.  of  burned  plaster  =  100  lbs.  of  ut  burned 
plaster. 

Actual  experiments  have  failed  to  establish  any  su¬ 
periority  in  the  agricultural  effect  of  one  form  over 
the  other,  in  case  both  were  equally  pulverized. 

The  above  statements  refer  to  pure  sulphate  of  lime, 
but  plaster  as  quarried  for  agricultural  purposes  often 
contains  several  per  cent,  of  admixture,  as  clay,  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  <feo.  Those  are  of  little  consequence 
unless  their  quantity  be  quite  considerable  ;  and  they 
can  hardly  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  gypsum, 
unless  indeed  it  be  burned  at  a  very  high  heat,  when 
caustic  or  quick-lime  may  result  from  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  carbonate  of  lime.  I  have  indeed  found 
quick-lime  in  commercial  plaster  ;  whether  it  often  oc¬ 
curs  therein,  and  to  what  extent.  I  cannot  say.  Its 
presence  would  perhaps  account  for  the  ill  success  of 
some  in  fixing  ammonia  with  help  of  gypsum,  for,  as 
is  well  known,  caustic  lime  expels  ammonia  from  all 
substances  that  contain  it. 

What  crops  are  benefited  by  plaster  ?— It  were  not 
difficult  to  find  authentic  cases  of  plaster  having  prov¬ 
ed  useful  on  almost  every  field  crop,  and  there  is  no 
lack  of  instances  in  which  it  has  failed  on  every  one. 
But  the  loose  way  in  which  the  statements  of  farmers 
are  often  given  to  the  public,  makes  many  of  them  of 
little  or  no  value.  It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that 
circumstances  alter  cases  ;  when  we  know  the  circum¬ 
stances  we  can  understand  the  difference  in  the  cases. 
Usually  in  the  records  of  experience  and  experiment, 
which  we  find  in  the  papers,  so  few  circumstaiices  are 
taken  into  the  account  that  we  are  actually  no  better 
enlightened  at  the  end  of  the  story  than  before  ;  there 
is  no  making  out  the  case.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  statements  with  regard  to  plaster,  and  hence  we 
find  contradiction  upon  contradiction,  and  contradiction 
contradicted.  It  is  not  that  statements  do  not  contain 
the  truth ;  they  may  contain  nothing  but  the  truth, 
but  they  rarely  include  the  whole  truth.  This  is  not 
at  present  to  be  entirely  helped,  but  there  is  vast  room 
for  improvement.  In  attempting  therefore  to  give  a 
summary  of  the  results  of  practice  in  the  use  of  gyp¬ 
sum,  it  is  only  possible  to  assume  as  facts  those  state¬ 
ments  which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  according 
voices  of  many  observers. 

It  is  the  result  of  all  experience  that  plaster  is  es¬ 
pecially  advjntageous  to  the  cultivated  leguminous 
plants,  viz;  clover,  lucerne,  esparsette,  vetches,  peas 
and  beans.  Its  effects  upon  clover,  in  particular, 
have  been  remarkable.  European  writers  assert  that  to 
gypsum  is  largely  due  the  introduction  of  clover  into 
agriculture,  and  the  many  improvements  that  have 
fidlowed  its  cultivation. 

On  other  crops  it  seems  to  be  beneficial  only  by  way 
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of  exception,  and  yet  the  exceptions  are  numerous  and 
often  striking.  After  the  above  specified  plants,  tobac¬ 
co,  cabbage,  rape,  hemp,  flax  and  buckwheat,  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Gibardin  as  benefited  by  plaster.  All  wri¬ 
ters  agree  that  grain  crops  are  rarely  influenced  by  it. 
In  the  United  States  gypsum  has  been  reported  useful 
on  almost  all  crops.  It  is  a  favorite  application  to 
meadows.  Prof.  Norton  used  to  mention  the  case  of 
meadows  near  Springfield  Mass.,  on  which  the  mere 
application  of  a  few  bushels  of  gypsum  (2  to  3  bushels 
if  I  remember  rightly,)  per  acre,  ensured  a  good  yield 
of  grass,  where  otherwise  the  growth  was  very  infe¬ 
rior.^  It  is  also  very  common  to  apply  a  handful  of 
plaster  to  each  hill  of  corn  and  potatoes  at  the  time  of 
planting,  or  when  the  plants  are  some  inches  high — 
how  often  profitably,  wo  have’  no  means  of  knowing. 
It  has  indeed  been  found  useful  on  wheat. 

There  is  obviously  need  of  new  trials  on  every  kind 
of  crop.  AVe  may  reasonably  hope  one  day  to  learn 
under  what  circumstances  plaster  can  be  useful,  even 
to  those  crops  for  which  it  is  not  usually  recommended. 

Undoubteily  those  conditions  which  cause  the  oc¬ 
casional  failure  of  plaster  to  benefit  the  leguminous 
plants,  are  closely  related  to  those  which  make  it  more 
generally  unreliable  when  applied  to  other  crops,  end 
the  conditions  that  make  it  generally  useful  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  make  it  sometimes  valuable  for  the  latter. 

Whnt  part  of  the  plant  is  most  developed  by  plas¬ 
ter?  With  regard  to  this  question,  experience  an¬ 
swers  that  the  increased  development  of  a  plant  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  use  of  gypsum,  is  disproportionately 
great  in  the  stem  and  foliage  ;  the  production  of  seed 
is  not  greatly  increased.  This  observation  stands  na¬ 
turally  connected  with  the  fact  that  plaster  is  most  ef¬ 
ficacious  on  those  plants  used  for  fodder,  which  yield  a 
large  mass  of  vegetation,  and  least  valuable  on  the 
grains  which  are  cultivated  mostly  for  their  seed.  To¬ 
bacco  and  maize,  which  have  much  foliage  and  stem — 
potatoes  which  dev'elopmuch  foliage  under  cultivation, 
and  produce  fleshy  tubers  and  little  seed,  are  further 
examples.  A  few  experiments  are  on  record,  in  which 
plaster  applied  to  peas,  produced  a  decided  increase  of 
straw,  but  hardly  affected  the  amount  of  seed.  Stock- 
HARDT  however,  says  that  the  seed-production  is  usual¬ 
ly  increased,  though  not  proportionately  to  the  straw. 

The  effect  of  gypsum  on  the  qualiiy  of  the  plant. 
AVhether  crops  which  have  attained  a  larger  growth 
in  consequence  of  the  use  of  gypsum,  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime  than  similar  crops 
•produced  by  the  same  soil  without  plaster,  is  not  yet 
fully  ascertained,  since  experiments  made  to  determine 
this  point  have  not  agreed  in  their  results.  New  in¬ 
vestigations  would  easily  settle  this  matter,  one  very 
important  for  the  theory  of  the  action  of  plaster. 

It  is  well  known  that  peas  often  refuse  to  cook  soft, 
even  after  hours  of  boiling.  The  reason  of  this  is  not 
at  all  understood.  It  has  been  asserted  that  manuring 
the  ciop  with  plaster,  gives  the  peas  this  quality  |  but 
the  contrary  is  also  asserted.  This  is  a  point  to  be 
studied.  {To  be  continued.) 

Hanford’s  Harrow, 

Messrs.  Editors — I  noticed  in  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  of  March  1st,  a  request,  by  L.  E.  M.,  that  some 
of  your  subscribers  would  give  him  the  dimensions  of 
the  Geddes  Harrow.  I  cannot  give  him  its  dimen¬ 
sions,  but  I  can  give  the  dimensions  of  one  of  my  own 
constructing,  that  after  one  year’s  trial,  I  can  say  is  a 
good  one,  and  one  that  obviates  some  of  the  objections 
raised  against  the  Geddes  harrow.  Mine  is  two  V  har¬ 
rows,  attached  one  behind  the  other,  and  about  eight¬ 
een  inches  apart,  as  represented  in  the  accompanying 

*  Will  some  one  who  know'?  cases  oflhis  kind,  communi¬ 
cate  the  same  lo  tlie  Counlry  Gentleman? 


cut.  The  frame  should  be  made  of  three-by-four 
white  oak  scantling,  but  second  growth  white  ash,  or 
very  solid  blue  soft  maple  will  answer,  when  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  have  them  as  light  as  possible.  The  forwari 
harrow  is  made  with  a  centre  piece  framed  into  a  brace, 
and  is  two  feet  one  inch  from  the  forward  tooth  to  the 
inside  of  the  brace  ;  the  brace  is  framed  into  the  side 
pieces  or  wings  on  either  side,  and  forward  of  the  three 
back  teeth.  The  wings  are  fve  feet  five  inches,  from 
the  forward  to  the  hind  tooth,  containing  five  teeth  in 
each  wing,  and  one  forward  in  the  centre  piece,  and 
six  feet  three  inches  across  the  hind  teeth.  The  hind 
harrow  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  forward 
one,  except  that  the  brace  must  be  placed  farther  back, 
and  forward  of  only  two  hind  teeth  on  e.ach  side,  and 
the  wings  are  four  feet  ten  and  a  half  inches  from 
the  centre  of  the  middle  piece  to  the  hind  tooth,  with 
five  teeth  in  each  wing,  but  none  in  the  middle,  and 
set  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exactly  divide  the  space 
between  the  forward  teeth,  and  mark  three  and  three- 
fourths  inches  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  furrows  of 
the  teeth,  the  outside  teeth  of  the  hind  harrow  mark¬ 
ing  within  the  outside  teeth  of  the  forward  one.  The 
wing.s  are  united  to  the  middle  piece,  and  secured  by 
a  band  shrunk  on  far  enough  back  to  make  it  solid,  and 
to  receive  a  half  inch  screw  bolt  through  the  wings  and 

middle  piece  forward  of  the  band,  and  the  nut  turned 
up  snug. 

The  teeth  should  be  made  of  f  iron,  unless  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  to  be  used  is  quite  rough  and 
stony  ;  then  perhaps  |  iron  should  bo  used  ;  they  should 
be  about  eleven  inches  long,  and  the  top  end  should  be 
made  dovetailing  nearly  the  thickness  of  the  frame 
down  to  a  size  to  receive  a  burr,  and  a  good  screw  cut 
on  it,  so  that  when  drove  the  end  of  the  tooth  will 
come  the  thickness  of  the  burr  above  the  frame.  The 
holes  should  be  bored  with  a  bit  just  the  size  of  the 
screw  on  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  the  under  side  beat 
out  with  a  chisel,  to  exactly  fit  the  tooth,  but  not  too 
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large,  especially  endwise  of  the  wood.  Put  the  tooth 
in  its  place ;  then  place  a  bar  of  iron  on  the  end  of  the 
tooth,  with  a  small  square  hole  near  one  end  to  receive 
the  point,  and  drive  it  in  firmly  with  a  heavy  hammer, 
striking  on  the  iron  bar  by  the  side  of  the  tooth,  and 
occasionally  striking  the  tooth  sideways  against  the 
grains  of  the  wood,  to  make  it  stand  firmly  in  its  sock¬ 
et.  Then  put  on  a  good  iron  washer,  and  screw  the 
burr  on  tight. 

The  harrows  are  fastened  together  by  two  clevises 
and  a  link  ;  the  forward  clevis  clasps  the  brace  and 
reaches  forward,  and  is  attached  to  the  centre  piece  by 
the  pin.  To  draw  from  the  middle  piece  by  a  common 
clevis,  inclines  to  lift  the  forward  harrow  too  much, 
but  should  be  used  with  one  similar  to  the  one  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  cut,  placing  the  draft  one  and  a  half  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  harrow.  This  causes  them  to  draw 
flat,  or  swim  fair,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  while  they 
hold  each  other  to  the  work.  And  by  means  of  the 
clevis  joint,  in  the  middle,  they  adjust  themselves  very 
ea.sily  and  quickly  to  an  uneven  surface  of  almost  any 
kind,  while  a  sod,  or  a  stone,  or  an  obstruction  of  almost 
any  kind,  can  scarcely  get  more  than  one  wing  from 
the  ground  at  a  time. 

It  is  light  of  draft,  and  easily  handled,  or  transport¬ 
ed,  weighing,  as  mine  does,  but  160  pounds,  or  80  each. 
I  am  satisfied  from  using  it,  that  it  will  do  more  work 
in  passing  over  the  ground  once,  than  any  common 
single  harrow  that  I  have  seen  work,  will  with  the 
same  number  of  teeth,  in  passing  over  the  ground 
twice.  I  would  not  wish  to  disparage  the  Geddes  har¬ 
row  ;  it  is  a  good  one,  and  a  great  improvement  on  the 
old  instruments  ;  but  there  are  some  objections  raised 
against  it,  some  of  which  I  think  are  obviated  in  mine. 
Some  of  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  it  are 
these :  If  a  sod,  stone,  or  any  obstruction,  passes  un¬ 
der  one  of  the  forward  wings,  it  raises  both  wings  on 
that  till  it  has  passed  over ;  then  again  when  the  back 
wing  meets  the  same  obstruction,  both  wings  on  that 
side  are  again  raised  until  it  is  passed  over  by  that 
wing.  In  passing  lengthways  of  a  ridge,  the  joint  in 
the  middle  allows  it  to  adjust  itself  to  the  shape  of  the 
ground  very  handsomely,  but  in  passing  crosswise  of 
ridges,  or  over  a  hollow  it  being  stiff  longitudinally,  it 
cannot  shape  itself  to  the  shape  of  the  ground,  and 
can  touch  only  the  tops  of  the  ridges.  Or  if  an  ob¬ 
struction  passes  from  the  nose  under  the  center  of  the 
harrow,  it  immediately  raises  up  the  middle,  causing 
it  to  rest  on  the  extreme  ends  of  the  wings,  while  it 
passes  in  this  position,  some  five  to  nine  feet,  the  length 
of  the  middle  pieces,  and  the  obstruction.  But  I  am 
satisfied  that  any  person,  using  this  or  many  other 
kinds  of  the  improved  harrows  of  the  day,  will  never 
wish  to  return  to  the  slow  and  clumsy  instrument  of 
former  times. 

I  do  not  claim  any  patent  for  my  harrow,  but  wish 
that  all  should  be  benefited  by  its  use.  But  will  claim 
the  right  of  dictating  the  terras  of  constructing,  so  far 
ns  to  say  that  if  any  man  shall  desecrate,  or  prejudice 
the  public  mind  against,  or  hinder  the  general  useful¬ 


ness  of  so  valuable  an  implement,  by  constructing  a 
bungling,  awkward  and  unsightly  instrument,  he  shall 
be  liable  to  the  discountenance  of  the  friends  of  good 
tools,  and  to  the  everlasting  execration  of  those  that 
use  bad  ones.  Wm.  B.  Hanfobd.  Walton,  N.  Y- 


Seymour’s  Drill  and  Broadcast  Sower, 

Editors  of  Country  Gentleman — I  was  not  a 
little  suprised  in  reading  an  article  in  your  most  valua- 
paper  of  the  24th  inst.,  from  the  pen  of  L.  G.  North — 
to  think  that  a  man  who  reaps  annually  one  hundred 
acres  of  wheat  at  an  average  cost  of  about  seven  or 
eight  shillings  per  bushel,  and  has  a  face  to  take  twen¬ 
ty  shillings  per  bushel  for  it  if  the  market  afford  shim 
an  opportunity  of  so  doing, — who  grows  his  large  fields 
of  corn  at  an  average  cost  say  of  25  or  30  cents  per 
bushel,  and  without  remorse  of  conscience  takes  100, 
200,  300,  or  even  400  per  cent  advance  on  it — who 
grows  all  his  other  crops  and  markets  them  in  like 
manner,  and  that  too  without  comparatively  any  ex¬ 
penditure  of  thought  or  application,  should  so  de¬ 
liberately  censure  an  inventor  who  has  spent  many 
precious  years  of  study  and  diligent  application, — who 
has  freely  expended  time  and  money  to  perfect  an  in¬ 
strument  for  the  use  of  Mr  North  and  others,  if  per¬ 
chance  he  should  receive  an  hundred  per  cent  advance 
on  the  actual  cost  of  manufacturing  such  machine. 

I  happen  to  know  Mr.  Seymour,  the  inventor  and 
patentee  of  Seymour’s  Grain  and  Garden  Drill  and 
Broadcast  Sowing  Machine,  and  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  have  lived  a  near  neighbor  to  him,  and  can  as¬ 
sure  Mr.  North  that  for  fifteen  years  Mr.  Seymour  has 
studied  day  and  night,  and  expended  his  means  in 
perfecting  these  most  desirable  farming  instruments, 
and  presents  them  to  the  world  unequaled  by  any 
other  machines  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended.  Had  Mr.  Seymour  abandoned  the  idea  of 
perfecting  that  machine,  when  it  was  first  conceived, 
and  given  the  same  application  to  tilling  the  ground, 
that  he  has  to  perfecting  grain  drills,  he  would  to-day 
with  ordinary  prosperity,  be  worth  ten  dollars  where 
he  now  is  one,  and  our  friend  North  and  others  might 
to-day  have  been  using  the  imperfect  drills  of  1840. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  North,  I  would  say 
that  very  many  farmers,  who  sow  annually  from  15 
to  30  acres,  in  sections  where  these  machines  have 
been  introduced,  and  where  the  economy  of  using  them 
has  been  best  understood,  deem  it  not  only  'prudent 
but  highly  necessary  to  own  these  machines.  The 
saving  in  the  amount  of  seed  required,  when  it  is 
drilled  in,  compared  with  that  necessary  when  sown 
broadcast — the  saving  in  the  labor  of  fitting  the  ground 
(as  the  drill  itself  acts  as  a  cultivator,)  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  having  the  seed  so  placed  in  the  earth  as  to 
secure  speedy  and  certain  germination,  are  each  and 
all  deemed  sufficient  reasons  for  its  being  prudent  to 
own  and  use  a  drill.  These  remarks  hold  equally  true 
with  regard  to  wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  peas, 
or  any  and  all  grains.  E.  M.  Bradley.  East  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  Y. 
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The  Hunter  Weevil. 

SoLsviLLE,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  27,  1855. 

Mr.  Tucker — Enclosed,  I  send  for  your  in.spection, 
three  insects,  which  I  have  never  noticed  before  this 
spring  ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  they  are  well  known  to 
those  who  are  better  accquainted  with  the  insect  tribe 
than  myself.  These  insects  or  bugs  are  committing 
great  depredations  upon  the  young  corn.  I  have  had 
two  acres  nearly  destroyed  in  four  days  ;  and  the  same 

insects  are  at  work  in  other  fields  in  this  place.  They 
commence  at  the  top  of  the  stalk  or  leaf,  and  eat  it  to 
the  ground,  and  often  to  the  kernel.  They  are  a  very 
hard  shelled  insect ;  and  we  often  find  from  three  to 
si.x  in  a  hill.  They  show  no  repugnance  to  salt  or 
ashes;  but  are  somewhat  shy  of  lime.  My  object  in 
writing  to  you,  is,  to  ascertain  if  you  are  acquainted 
with  this  insect,  and  know  of  any  thing  that  will  sat¬ 
isfy  their  rapacity ,  that  is  of  less  consequence  than 
corn.  They  will  clear  a  field  of  young  corn  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  The  wire  worm  and  the  cut 
worm  are  slow  when  compared  with  this  insect.  J.  W. 
LjppitT. 

We  enclosed  Mr.  L.’s  letter  and  insects  to  Dr.  Fitch, 
who  has  favored  us  with  the  following  reply,  in  which 
the  name  and  history  of  the  insect  are  given. 

Mr,  Tucker — The  insects  from  Madison  county, 
sent  you  by  Mr.  Lippitt,  are  a  species  of  true  weevil 
— very  different  from  the  wheat  midge,  which,  most 
unfortunately,  in  our  country,  in  common  conversation 
continues  to  be  called  a  weevil.  This  name,  weevil, 
belongs  only  to  very  hard  insects  of  the  beetle  kind, 
whose  heads  are  lengthened  out  into  a  long,  slender 
snout,  giving  them  some  resemblance  to  a  miniature 
elephant  with  its  trunk  hanging  downwards  in  front ; 
and  their  horns  or  antennae  are  elbowed,  resembling  a 
flail,  like  those  of  ants  and  bee-s.  All  true  weevils 
may  readily  be  known  by  these  marks.  They  are 
among  our  most  injurious  insects,  and  hence  will  be 
often  spoken  of,  and  it  will  always  lead  to  confusion 
and  mistakes  if  we  call  other  insects  by  this  name. 
And  I  coincide  with  the  lion.  Geo.  Geddes  in  saying, 
whenever  a  correspondent  applies  the  name  weevil  to 
the  wheat  midge,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  agricultural  ed¬ 
itors  to  strike  out  this  erroneous  name  and  insert  the 
correct  one,  or  enclose  it  in  a  parenthesis  following  the 
false  name,  until  this  glaring  error  is  rooted  out  of  our 
community. 

This  particular  species  of  weevil  was  first  described 
by  Mr.  Say,  in  a  tract  upon  the  insects  of  this  family, 
which  he  published  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  in  the 
year  1831.  He  gave  it  the  specific  name  venatus, 
which  is  a  Latin  word  meaning  hunting,  probably 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  finding  this  insect  wan¬ 
dering  about  in  fields  and  forests,  without  appearing  to 
be  attached  to  any  particular  plant  as  the  members  of 
this  family  generally  are.  And  it  pertains  to  the  ge¬ 
nus  named  Sphenophorus  by  the  Swedish  entomologist 
Schonherr — which  name  is  compounded  from  two 
Greekwords,  implying  wedge-carrier  The  body  of 
these  insects  has  some  resemblance  to  two  wedges,  the 
hearls  of  which  are  placed  together,  with  the  points  in 
opposite  directions,  being  broadest  in  the  middle  and 
tapering  towards  both  ends.  Thus  the  correct  name  of 


this  insect  is  Sphenophorus  venatus,  or  the  Hunter 
Weevil.  It  is  a  little  over  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  of  a 
black  color,  the  thorax  with  elevated  smooth  spots,  be¬ 
tween  which  are  coarse  punctures  appearing  as  though 
filled  with  dirt,  and  on  the  wing  covers  are  similar 
though  still  coarser  punctures,  placed  in  rows  upon 
fine  impressed  lines  which  run  lengthwise,  and  are  al¬ 
ternated  with  rows  of  finer  punctures.  These  coarse 
punctures  and  the  smooth  spots  on  the  thorax  can  be 
discerned  by  the  naked  eye ;  but  most  insects  are  so 
small  that  a  magnifying  glass  is  required  for  their 
examination,  an  instrument  which  costs  but  little,  and 
which  no  intelligent  farmer  should  bo  without,as  it  gives 
him  such  an  amount  of  interesting  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  upon  a  multitude  of  things  pertaining  to  his 
vocation. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  account  of  the  habits  of 
this  weevil  has  ever  been  published.  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June,  1847,  a  farmer  from  an  adjoining  town 
brought  me  several  of  these  insects,  saying  they  had 
nearly  destroyed  a  field  of  young  corn  of  his,  some¬ 
times  eating  up  the  young  plants  entirely,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  stated  by  Mr.  Lippitt,  but  in  other  instances  mere¬ 
ly  gnawing  a  hole  in  the  leaf,  causing  it  to  wither  and 
die,  from  which  circumstance  he  supposed  there  might 
be  something  of  a  venomous  nature  in  the  bite  of  this 
insect.  As  most  weevils  feed  upon  the  ripened  grain 
and  seeds  of  plants,  I  could  scarcely  credit  the  state¬ 
ment  which  was  given  to  me  ;  but  on  going  into  the 
cornfields  in  my  own  neighborhood,  I  found  numbers 
of  this  insect,  destroying  the  young  corn  which  it  at¬ 
tacked,  in  the  manner  represented.  I  continued  to 
notice  it  among  the  corn,  until  into  the  month  of  July. 
My  attention  has  not  been  directed  to  this  insect,  since 
that  time  ;  but  it  can  probably  be  found  every  year, 
in  our  fields  of  young  corn  ;  and  when  from  any  cause 
it  becomes  excessively  multiplied,  as  it  now  is  in  parts 
of  Madison  countj’,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  L.’s 
letter,  it  will  undoubtedly  do  great  injury.  It  is  a 
common  insect,  for  I  have  frequently  found  it  around 
the  edges  of  stones  in  pastures,  under  the  fallen  leaves 
in  groves,  and  among  the  dirt  in  gardens,  from  the 
month  of  March  until  July. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  by  lime  or  any  other  sub¬ 
stance  this  weevil  can  be  “doctored”  away  from  the 
corn.  But,  as  it  is  so  large  an  insect  as  to  be  readily 
perceived,  and  so  sluggish  in  its  motions  that  it  makes 
no  efibrt  to  escape,  “  hand  picking,”  as  it  is  termed  in 
England,  will  probably  prove  the  most  efficacious  if 
not  the  only  reliable  resort,  to  save  the  corn  crop  from 
its  ravages.  And  this  is  work  particularly  suited  to 
the  taste  of  children.  Let  these  be  furnished,  each 
with  a  bottle  half  filled  with  water  into  which  to  drop 
and  drown  these  insects,  and  probably  for  a  few  shil¬ 
lings  reward,  they  in  any  neighborhood  can  be  procur¬ 
ed,  to  pass  along  every  mw  of  corn  in  the  field,  and 
pick  up  every  insect  that  can  be  discovered.  And  the 
poultry  will  probably  feed  with  avidity  upon  the  in¬ 
sects  which  are  thus  gathered.  Yours  truly,  Asa 
Fitch.  Fitch's  Point,  East  Greenwich  P.  0.,  Wash¬ 
ington  Co.,  N.  Y ,  June  Ath,  1855 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 

American  Arbor  Vit«. — R.  H-  Davis,  Greene 
Co,  Tenn.  The  leaf  of  the  plant  sent  appears  to  be 
that  of  the  Amertcan  Arbor  vilee,  (Thuja  occiden- 
talis)  modified  perhaps  slightly  by  the  locality  of  its 
growth.  [The  answer  to  this  inquiry  has  been  unin¬ 
tentionally  delayed  a  few  weeks  ] 

Early  Pears.— 22.  B  T.  The  six  best  summer 
pears,  ntfording  a  sucee.ssion  of  six  weeks,  are  Made¬ 
leine,  Summer  Doyenne,  Osband’s  Summer,  GiflFord, 
Ro.xtie/.er  and  Tyson.  The  Bartlett  immediately  fol¬ 
lows  these.  On  some  soils,  substitute  Bloodgood  for 
Osband’s  Summer.  The  Brandywine,  Ott,  and  Moya- 
mensing  are  new  Pennsylvania  varieties,  not  sufficient¬ 
ly  proved  north. 

Early  Bearers. —  V.  The  following  varieties  of 
apples  and  pears  come  early  into  be.aring,  and  are 
therefore  weil  adapted  to  planting  a  new  place. 

Apples.  Red  Astrachan,  Sops  of  Wine,  Late  Straw¬ 
berry,  Lowell,  Oldenburgh,  Dyer,  Porter,  Baldwin, 
Jonathan. 

Fears.  Julienne  (takes  the  lead  for  early  bearing, 
of  all  others.)  Bartlett,  AVashington,  Dearborn’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  Madeleine,  Buffum,  Onondaga,  Howell,  Summer 
Doyenne,  Oswego  Beurre,  Passe  Colmar,  Easter  Beurre. 

Transplanting  Strawberries. — S.  N.  Moore. 
Next  to  setting  out  straw’berry  plantations  early  in 
spring,  which  is  best  for  the  northern  states,  plants 
succeed  best  when  transplanted  just  after  the  bearing 
season.  Their  strength  having  been  spent  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  crop,  they  are  nearly  stationary  at  this  period. 
Young  plants  should  be  chosen,  and  old  ones  avoided  ; 
the  larger  leaves  should  be  removed,  the  roots  dipped 
in  mud,  the  plants  settled  by  water  when  out,  mellow 
earth  should  then  be  drawn  over  the  wet  soil, — and  a 
mulch  of  manure  two  inches  thick  spread  about  them. 
Unless  the  weather  is  very  hot  and  dry,  the3'  will  need 
nothing  more,  and  grow  well,  becoming  well  rooted  be¬ 
fore  autumn. 

B.  M.  B.,  Mossy  Creek,  Tenn.  AVe  cannot  say 
whether  it  will  pay  to  draw  out  the  muck.  It  depends 
on  its  composition,  the  value  of  other  fertilizers,  and 
the  price  of  the  produce.  It  would  cost  you  but  little 
to  try  what  effect  it  has  on  your  soil.  You  might  com¬ 
post  it  with  the  green  coarse  grass  and  weeds  which 
appear  to  be  so  abundant :  a  la^mr  of  grass  and  weeds 
and  a  layer  of  the  dry  muck.  The  heap  would  fer¬ 
ment;  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  would  be  generat¬ 
ed;  the  ammonia  would  neutralize  any  acid  the  muck 
might  contain,  and  the  carbonic  acid  would  have  a 
tendency  to  liberate  and  render  fit  for  assimilation  the 

inert  mineral  matters. 

.• 

Marl. — E.  Link,  Greenville,  Tenn.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  judge  of  the  value  of  your  marl  without  an 
analysis.  It  may  contain  organic  matter,  some  phos¬ 
phates,  soluble  silicates  find  other  salts  of  much  manu- 
rial  value,  or  it  may  be  composed  principally  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  and  alumina.  In  the  former  ease  it 
could  hardly  fail  to  prove  beneficial  to  any  ordinary 
soil,  in  the  latter  it  would  have  a  benefioiiil  mechani¬ 
cal  effect  on  light  soils,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  would 
furnish  a  permanent  source  of  lime  for  the  plants. 

W.  E.  Woodward.  Guano  is  best  applied  in  a  liquid 
state  to  a  garden,  hut  it  may  be  dug  or  plowed  in,  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  spring,  with  advantage.  500  lbs.  per  acre  is 
a  good  dressing. 

Poudrette. — James  0.  Miller,  Jr.  AA’’e  know  of 
no  method  of  profitably  converting  nightsoil  into  good 
portable  poudrette.  The  method  of  using  it  is  the  one 
you  mentioned — making  it  into  composts  on  farms  ad¬ 
joining  the  city.  AVe  are  unable  to  state  the  best 
means  of  conveying  it  to  the  compost  heap.  AAMII 
some  of  our  readers  who  have  had  experience  inform 
us.  AVe  question  whether  saturating  it  with  copperas, 
mixing  it  with  charcoal  and  then  drying  it, can  be  done 


profitably.  It  is,  however,  a  subject  well  worth  inves¬ 
tigating,  and  we  hope  you  will  succeed.  AVe  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you,  whether  you  do  or  do  not  find 
the  business  profitable. 

AA'^inter  Pasturage. — I  would  gladly  learn  from 
those  who  know,  the  particular  qualities  of  Rye  and 
Barley  for  pasturage  and  for  fi.od  in  the  straw.  Our 
winters  are  very  open  and  mild — land  as  rich  as  we 
desire  it.  AVhat  I  mean  is  the  best  grain  for  winter 
pasturage.  I  have  the  Egyptian  oats  ;  they  do  well  for 
hogs.  AVould  not  rye  be  a  quicker,  hardier  growth, 
and  barley  a  much  sweeter  one  lor  stock  ?  F.  F  Gil- 
EUM.  Matagordas,  Texas. 

Rye  is  usually  considered  a  better  crop  for  winterer 
early  spring  pasturage  than  barley  or  oats.  AA'e  can¬ 
not  tell  how  either  of  them  would  do  in  your  climate. 
Multicole  rye  is  the  best  variety  for  winter  pasturage. 
In  open  winters  it  will  afford  considerable  food  late  in 
the  fall  and  early  in  the  spring,  and  is  said  to  produce 
a  good  yield  of  seed  afterwards.  AVould  not  Italian 
rye-grass  be  better  adapted  to  your  climate  and  re¬ 
quirements?  If  the  climate  is  suitable  it  will  furnish 
as  much  winter  food  as  any  other  plant  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  - 

Movable  Fence  Posts. — In  the  Co.  Gent.  I  see 
that  one  of  your  subscribers  wishes  to  know  how  a  post 
may  be  set  in  stony  land  where  the  holes  cannot  be 
made  more  than  six  inches  deep.  There  is  some  fence 
made  by  one  of  our  planters,  by  taking  plank  2  inches 
thick  by  18  or  20  wide,  sawing  it  off  the  length  desir¬ 
ed  for  height  of  fence.  Then  splitting  it  with  saw 
from  within  4  inches  of  one  edge  to  within  the  same 
distance  of  the  opposite  edge  at  the  other  end.  By 
putting  the  wide  ends  and  straight  edges  together,  a 
broad  base  is  obtained,  say  30  inches  across.  Nail  2 
strips  of  plank  acros.s,  and  you  have  a  good  supporter 
for  either  plank  or  railing,  and  not  more  timber  in  it 
than  in  a  six  inch  square  post,  and  it  has  this  further 
advantage,  it  can  be  readily  removed  and  set  up  at 
another  place,  being  sot  upon  the  surface.  F.  F.  G. 
Matagordas,  Texas. 

Ropy  Cream.— AAMll  you  or  some  of  your  correspon¬ 
dents  be  so  good  as  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  cream  becoming  roprj  at  particular  seasons? 

Guano,  Bones  and  Leached  Ashes.— -AVhich  of 
the  following  manures  are  the  cheapest  at  the  prices 
set  to  each,  taking  into  the  amount  durability  and 
present  advantages — Leached  ashes,  at  15  cts.  per 
bushel  ;  bones  at  50  cts.  per  bushel,  or  guano  at  $50 
per  ton  ?  to  be  applied  on  land  the  soil  of  which  is  a 
mixture  of  loam,  sand  or  gravel.  N.  J.  North 
Lyme,  Con. 

Leached  ashes  are  a  valuable  manure  for  wheat, — 
judging,  not  from  their  composition  but  from  their  ef¬ 
fects.  In  AA'’estern  New  York  we  have  seen  leached 
ashes  benefit  wheat  on  Land  where  unleached  ashes 
had  little  or  no  effect.  AA'^e  can  give  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  It  may  be  th.at  the 
potash  and  soda  of  the  unleached  ashes  are  replaced 
in  old  leached  ashes  by  ammonia,  obtained  from  rain 
and  the  atmosphere.  At  present  we  are  very  igno¬ 
rant  on  these  subjects,  and  deductions  and  speculations 
are  hazardous  in  agricultural  science.  But  even  should 
ammonia,  to  some  extent,  replace  the  potash  and  soda 
of  the  ashes,  we  can  hardly  suppose  there  would  be 
sirfficient  of  ammonia  and  other  fertilizing  elements 
in  the  leached  ashes  to  make  them  worth  15  cents  per 
bushel,  if  Iheir  value  is  confined  simply  to  the  supply 
of  actual  constituents  of  the  plants.  W'e  believe  on 
Long  Island  leached  ashes  are  used  as  a  manure  for 
corn  at  a  higher  price  than  that  named,  and  it  may 
be  that  they  have  a  beneficial  mechanical  action  on 
these  light  soils  which  increases  their  value  as  manure. 

The  comparative  value  of  bones  and  guano  is  one  of 
the  vexed  questions  of  agricultural  chemistry.  AVith- 
out,  at  this  time,  assigning  the  reasons  for  our  opinion, 
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we  believe  that  one  ton  of  good  Peruvian  guano  is 
worth  more  than  two  tons  of  the  finest  bone  dust  or 
three  tons  of  crushed  bones.  We  should  therefore,  at 
the  prices  named,  take  the  guano  in  preference  to  the 
bones  or  ashes. 

Freezing  of  Sinks. — I  wish  to  know  if  there  is 
any  possible  way  to  prevent  sinks  from  freezing  up  in 
the  winter,  in  rooms  where  there  is  no  fire.  Ours  has 
been  frozen  up  2  or  3  months  this  season,  which  makes 
it  quite  inconvenient.  If  you  or  correspondents  will 
p’ease  answer  the  above  through  the  Cultivator,  you 
will  oblige  A  Subscriber.  Elliot,  Me. 

There  is  no  way  to  prevent  water  from  freezing, 
when  e.xpoged  to  a  cold  temperature — this  is  the  un¬ 
alterable  law  of  nature.  But  there  are  easy,  as  well 
as  difficult  modes  of  thawing  it  out.  When  the  dis¬ 
charge  pipe  of  a  sink  becomes  filled  with  ice,  which  is, 
we  suppose,  the  difficulty  our  correspondent  speaks  of, 
procure  a  lead  pipe  of  suitable  length,  and  solder  a 
small  tin  funnel  into  one  end.  Set  the  other  end  on 
the  ice  in  the  discharge  pipe,  and  pour  boiling-hot 
water  into  the  funnel.  It  descends  the  lead  tube,  and 
striking  directly  on  the  ice,  thaws  it  with  great  rapid¬ 
ity,  the  lead  pipe  settling  as  fast  as  the  ice  gives  way. 
Ice  may  be  removed  from  a  pump  or  other  tube  in  this 
way,  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  time — a  few  minutes 
will  clear  out  several  feet.  The  lead  pipe  with  its  fun¬ 
nel  may  be  laid  aside,  when  done  with,  for  future  use. 
If  a  sink  becomes  occasionally  frozen,  it  becomes  a 
very  light  task  to  remove  the  ice  in  this  way. 

Black  Ants. — My  yard  and  flower  garden  are 
much  infested  with  black  ants,  to  the  no  small  annoy¬ 
ance  of  our  household  department,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  many  bulbous  roots  and  choice  shrubs.  Can 
you  or  any  of  your  contributors,  inform  me  how  they 
may  be  destroyed,  or  be  made  to  change  their  quar¬ 
ters.  0.  C  G.  Ohio. 

We  have  been  troubled  but  little  with  black  ants 
and  should  be  glad  if  some  of  our  correspondents 
would  answer  the  above.  How  would  it  do  to  pierce 
the  ground  with  a  smooth  crow  bar  where  the  ants  are 
most  abundant.  AVill  they  not  fall  into  the  holes  and  be 
unable  to  get  out  I  A  little  hot  water  poured  into  the 
holes  would  make  short  work  with  the  prisoners.  It 
is  said  that  tomato  plants  are  offensive  to  them,  and 
that  the  surplus  plants  laid  where  the  ants  frequent 
will  cause  them  to  retreat.  Whether  all  the  different 
species  would  be  similarly  influenced,  is  another  ques¬ 
tion. 

A  Cellar  Above  Ground. — I  am  so  situated  that 
I  cannot  have  a  cellar.  .Can  you  or  any  of  your  cor- 
re.apondents  inform  me  how  to  make  a  building"  about 
10  feet  square  that  will  protect  from  frost  in  winter 
and  heat  in  summer.  Also  do  you  know  of  any  work 
of  importance  on  the  raising,  propagation  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  ever-greens,  where  can  it  be  obtained,  price, 
<tc.  J.  Ford.  Princeton,  Ind. 

Will  some  of  our  correspondents  answer  the  above. 

Pipes  FOR  AVater. — I  have  a  spring,  elevated  60 
feet  above  my  house — distance  70  rods.  AVould  tile, 
enclosed  in  cement,  say  1  to  2  inches  thick,  be  likely 
to  bear  the  pressure — the  tile  being  3  inch  (the  water 
to  be  taken  from  a  reservoir.)  We  conclmle  that  edi 
tors  are  bound  to  know  every  thing,  and  if  you  could 
answer  my  question  you  will  confer  a  favor  upon  II.  M 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  the  water  as 
proposed,  provided  the  water  runs  simply  down  the 
slope,  and  the  pipe  is  subjected  to  little  or  no  pressure 
from  a  head  of  water — on  which  we  are  not  informed. 
A  three-inch  pipe  has  108  square  inches  of  surface  for 
every  foot  in  length,  consequently  the  pressure  on 
each  foot  (a  column  one  inch  square  and  two  and  a 
half'feet  high  weighing  about  a  pound)  would  be  108 
pounds  for  every  two  and  a  half  feet  of  head,  216  lbs. 
for  five  feet,  432  for  ten  feet  head,  and  so  on.  We  are 
not  able  to  say  what  amount  of  pressure  the  three-inch 
pipes  encased  in  well  hardened  cement  would  be  likely 


to  sustain  safely.  The  smaller  the  pipe,  the  less  would 
be  the  pressure  ;  a  one  inch  pipe  for  instance,  present¬ 
ing  only  one  third  of  the  surface,  would  be  subjected 
to  only  one  third  of  the  strain  required  for  a  three 
inch  pipe. 

Long-rooted  Clover. — The  “  long-rooted  clover,” 
inquired  about,  in  a  late  number,  is  the  Hungarian  or 
or  Turkish,  and  is  called  “  Esparcette  ”  It  is  said  to 
last  for  several  year.s,  and  bear  cutting  two  or  three 
times  in  the  season.  Col.  Benton  spoke  of  it  in  his  dis¬ 
course  at  New-York  on  the  Pacific  Rail-Road,  as  grow¬ 
ing  wild  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  be¬ 
ing  there  used  for  Swine. 

Steam  for  Threshing,  Ac. — Has  Steam  Power 
ever  yet  been  used  in  our  country  in  Barns  for  thresh¬ 
ing,  ka.l  If  so,  which  engines  are  the  best,  where 
can  they  be  had,  and  at  what  cost  I  II. 

Scours  in  Cows. — Several  cows  have  died  this 
spring  in  this  vicinity  of  what  is  called  the  ‘  scours.’ 
Do  you  know  of  any  sure  remedy  7  The  stomach  of 
one  that  was  opened  appeared  all  in  a  foam.  E. 

Lime  for  the  Wheat  Midge. — Daniel  Thoburn, 
St.  Clair.sville,  Ohio,  writes:  “Our  crops  never  were 
more  promising  than  this  spring  ;  an  abundance  of  fruit, 
and  everything  the  farmer  can  desire.  One  thing 
alone  we  dread  now,  the  weevil  (midge.)  The  wheat  is 
just  shooting,  and  as  we  suffered  some  last  year  from 
this  little  enemy,  it  is  pretty  generally  e.xpected  that  it 
will  again  visit  us.  Would  the  sowing  of  slacked  lime 
on  it  when  in  bloom  be  a  preventive  7” 

tVe  are  unable  to  answer  this  inquiry,  and  give  the 
following,  which  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  pa¬ 
pers,  for  what  it  is  worth.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  one  who  has  used  it  successfully  or  other¬ 
wise. 

AYe  are  informed  by  Mr.  Chamberlin,  of  the  City 
Mill,  that  the  farmers  of  A’ermont  are  in  the  habit  of 
heading  the  movements  of  the  weevil  (midge)  by  a  very 
simple  process.  The  season  after  it  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  they  go  through  their  wheat  fields,  about  the 
time  the  wheat  is  heading,  immediately  after  a  shower 
or  while  the  dew  is  on  it,  and  scatter  newly  slacked 
lime  broadcast,  so  that  it  will  adhere  to  the  heads  and 
stems  of  the  grain.  They  use  about  a  bushel  to  the 
acre. 

Good  lime  should  be  secured,  and  slacked  by  sprink¬ 
ling  a  little  water  over  it,  so  as  to  retain  all  its  strength. 
A  paddle  may  be  used  in  scattering  it.  The  remedy 
has,  it  is  said,  been  so  effectually  tried,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  result 

Stripjs  in  large  wheat  fields  left  untouched  by  the 
lime,  for  experiment,  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  weevil  (midge,)  while  the  grain  oir  each  side  was 
all  saved. 

Since  this  intelligence  was  received,  Mr.  Jesse  Allen, 
of  the  Centre  Mill,  has  received  corroborating  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  Muskingum  county  farmer,  who  had  seen 
the  same  practice  and  the  same  results  there. — Akron 
{Ohio)  Beacon. 

Poudrette  — Having  seen  on  advertisement  from 
the  Lodi  Mrnufaeturing  Company,  of  an  article  called 
“  Ta  Few,”  or  dried  night  soil,  uia}'  I  beg  you  will 
state  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  whether  you  know  of 
any  practical  farmer  having  used  such  and  the  result. 
It  is  stated  that  4  lbs.  is  equal  to  3  lbs.  guano.  A 
Subscriber.  Chatham,  C.  W. 

AA’e  know  nothing  of  the  manure  referred  to  above, 
farther  than  what  is  stated  in  the  advertisement ;  but 
from  that  should  infer  that  it  would  prove  valuable. 
If  any  of  our  readers  have  tested  its  value,  we  should 
be  glad  to  know  the  result. 

AV’indmill  for  Raising  AVater. — I  have  a  friend 
that  wishes  to  buy  a  windmill  for  raising  water  for 
cattle.  AVill  you  please  inform  me  where  they  can  be 
had — price,  <fco.  S.  G.  Clark.  Jamestown,  Mercer 
Co.,  Pa 
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•  Management  of  Dairy  Stock. 

A  gentleman  of  some  celebrity  and  success  as  a 
dair3’'  farmer,  was  lately  requested  by  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  to  supply 
information  regarding  his  mode  of  feeding  and  manag¬ 
ing  cows  for  dairy  purposes.  In  reply  to  this  request, 
Mr.  Horsfall  sent  to  the  Society,  during  the  month 
of  May  of  this  year,  quite  a  lengthy  communication, 
which  contains  abundant  evidence  of  his  being  a  most 
judicious  manager  in  that  department  of  farming  to 
which  he  has  particularly  directed  his  attention.  The 
communication  made  by  this  eminent  dairy  farmer  to 
the  Royal  Ag.  Society,  is  too  long,  and  too  full  of  de¬ 
tails  of  little  interest  or  utility  to  those  engaged  in 
dairy  business  in  this  country-,  to  admit  of  its  being 
transferred  as  it  is  to  our  columns ;  but  the  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  portions  of  that  communica¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  applicable  in  this  country,  will  be  found 
in  the  abstract  of  it  which  is  herewith  given. 

Mr.  Horsfall  commences  his  report  of  his  mode  of 
management  with  his  dairy  stock,  by  saying  that  he 
had  found  it  stated  on  good  authority,  that  store  cattle 
of  a  fair  size,  maintain  their  weight  and  condition  for 
a  length  of  time  when  supplied  daily  with  120  lbs.  of 
Swedish  turnips  and  a  small  portion  of  straw,  and  that 
the  experience  of  a  district  in  Yorkshire,  where  mea¬ 
dow  hay  is  the  staple  food  during  winter,  shows  that 
such  cattle  maintain  their  condition  on  33  lbs.  of  such 
hay,  each  per  day.  These  respective  quantities  of 
turnips  and  of  hay  correspond  very  closely  in  their 
nutritive  properties,  containing  a  very  similar  amount 
of  albuminous  matter,  starch,  sugar  and  phosphoric 
acid. 

These  same  quantities  of  food,  or  their  equivalents, 
if  supplied  to  cows  in  milk,  and  of  the  same  size,  will 
be  found  insufficient,  as  the  cows  will  lose  perceptibly 
in  condition.  This  is  easily  explained  when  we  find 
their  milk  rich  in  substances  which  serve  for  their 
support  when  in  store  condition,  but  going  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  milk  when  kept  for  dairy  purposes.  Even 
the  accumulated  stores  of  flesh  and  fat  on  a  milch  cow 
seem  to  be  drawn  upon,  and  converted  into  components 
of  milk,  casein  or  butter.  Dairymen  near  large  towns, 
where  fodder  is  higher  than  in  rural  districts,  and 
where  the  dairy  produce  is  disposed  of  in  new  milk, 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  just  stated.  They  prefer 
altogether  cows  in  high  condition  when  they  purchase 
them,  finding  that  their  stores  of  flesh  and  fat  wilt 
serve  to  be  converted  into  milk  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
by  purchasing  fodder.  They  supply  their  cows  with 
sloppy  food,  more  adapted  to  induce  quantity  than 
quality,  and  when  the  cow  has  lost  greatly  in  condition 
and  is  no  longer  profitable,  she  is  sold  to  purchasers  in 
farming  districts  where  food  is  cheaper,  to  be  fattened 
again  for  dairy  purposes  or  for  the  butcher. 

But  when  cows  are  kept  mainly  for  the  production 
of  butter,  for  which  poor  milk  is  not  adapted,  the  food 
of  such  eows  must  be  that  which  is  best  adapted  for 
an  abundant  supply  of  the  product  wanted.  With  a 
view  to  determine  the  kind  of  food  best  adapted  for 


the  production  of  the  best  quality  of  butter,  Mr.  H. 
was  led  to  give  attention  to  the  chemical  composition 
of  milk.  From  several  analyses,  he  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  taking  a  full  yield  of  milk,  4  gallons 
a  day,  which  will  weigh  upwards  of  40  lbs.,  there  will 
be,  on  an  average,  of  dry  or  solid  material  5.20,  con¬ 


sisting  of 

lbs. 

Pure  Casein, . ....2  00 

Butter . 1.25 

Sug.ar, . 1,75 

Ptiospliate  of  Lime, . 0.09 

Chloride  of  potass,  and  other  mineral  ingredients, . 0.11 


5.20 

In  endeavoring  to  supply  abundant  material  for 
these,  by  furnishing  their  elements  in  the  food,  Mr.  H. 
found  that  turnips  are  objectionable  on  account  of  their 
flavor,  which  has  led  him  to  use  them  but  very  little 
for  his  dairy  stock,  and  to  use,  in  moderate  quantities, 
instead  of  them,  cabbage,  kohl  rabi,  and  mangold  wur- 
zel.  If  hay  alone  were  to  bo  used  to  supply  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  a  full  yield  of  milk,  it  would  require  an 
addition  to  the  quantity  needed  for  bare  maintenance, 
so  large,  that  no  cow  could  be  induced  to  consume  it. 

Finding  that  he  could  not  use  hay  and  turnips  in 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  his  dairy  cows  in  good  condition, 
and  also  to  furnish  them  with  an  ample  supply  of  the 
elements  of  milk  for  the  production  of  butter,  Mr.  H. 
sought  the  aid  of  such  substances  as  are  rich  in  albu¬ 
men,  oil,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  paying  regard  to  their 
comparative  cost  with  a  view  to  profit.  He  thinks 
that  nitrogenous  and  other  substances  have  a  higher 
value  for  special  than  for  general  purposes,  and  that 
this  adaptation  of  materials  characterized  by  peculiar 
properties,  has  not  yet  gained  the  attention  to  which  it 
is  entitled.  After  repeated  trials  to  ascertain  the  kind 
of  food  best  adapted  to  produce  a  full  supply  of  milk, 
rich  in  butter,  in  addition  to  keeping  his  cows  in  good 
condition,  Mr.  H.  has  adopted  the  plan  which  follows, 
and  which  we  give  in  his  own  words  • 

“  My  food  for  milch  cows,  after  having  undergone 
various  modifications,  has  for  two  seasons  consisted  of 
bean  straw,  oat  straw,  and  shells  of  oats,  in  equal  pro¬ 
portion,  rape  cake  5  lbs.,  and  bran  2  lbs.  per  day  for 
each  cow.  These  materials  are  blended  together, 
moistened,  and  well  steamed  ;  they  are  supplied  three 
times,  ad  libitum,  per  day  in  a  warm  state.  The  at¬ 
tendant  is  allowed  1  lb.  to  IJ  lb.  per  cow,  according  to 
circumstances,  of  bean  meal,  which  he  i.®  charged  to 
give  to  each  cow  in  proportion  to  the  yield  of  milk, 
those  in  full  milk  getting  2  lbs.  each  per  day,  others 
but  little  ;  it  is  mixed  with  the  steamed  food  on  its  be¬ 
ing  dealt  out  separately ;  when  this  is  eaten  up,  green 
food,  consisting  of  cabbages  from  October  to  December 
kohl  rabi  till  February,  and  mangold  till  grass  time. 
With  a  view  to  nicety  of  flavor,  I  limit  the  supply  of 
green  food  to  30  to  35  lbs.  per  day  each.  After  each 
feed,  4  lbs.  of  meadow  hay,  or  12lbs  per  day  are  given 
to-each  cow  ;  they  are  allowed  water  twice  per  day  to 
the  extent  they  will  drink.” 

As  some  of  the  materials  used  by  Mr.  H.  are  not  in 
common  use  as  food,  he  annexes  some  remarks  on  what 


he  regards  as  their  distinctive  properties. — Bean  straw 
uncooked,  is  dry  and  unpalatable,  but  by  the  process 
of  steaming  it  becomes  soft  and  pulpy,  emitting  an 
agreeable  ordor,  and  imparting  flavor  and  relish  to 
the  mess.  It  should  be  cut  on  the  short  side  of  ripe- 
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ness,  which  it  may  be  without  interfering  with  the 
plumpness  of  the  bean.  Mr.  H.  obtained  from  Profes¬ 
sor  Way,  Chemist  to  the  Roy.  Ag.  Society,  an  analy.sis 
of  some  bean  straw  grown  on  strong  and  high-condi¬ 
tioned  land,  which  analysis  shows  a  per-centage  of — 

Moisture, . 1-1.47 

Albuminous  matter, . 16.38 

Oil,  or  faity  matter, .  2.23 

AVoody  fibre, . 25.84 

Starch,  Gum,  &c., . 31.63 

Mineral  Matters, .  9.45 

In  albuminous  matter,  which  is  especially  valuable 
for  milch  cows,  bean  straw  has  nearly  double  the  pro¬ 
portion  contained  in  meadow  hay.  Bran  also  under¬ 
goes  a  great  improvement  in  its  flavor  by  steaming, 
and  it  is  probably  improved  in  its  capacity  of  being 
readily  converted  into  nutriment.  Bran  contains  about 
14  per  cent  of  albumen  and  is  peculiarly  rich  in  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  nealy  2  per  cent,  of  its  whole  substance 
being  of  this  material.  The  properties  of  rape-cake 
are  such  as  will  cause  it  to  be  more  highly  valued 
than  it  has  ever  hitherto  been  for  dairy  purposes,  if 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  H.  in  regard  to  it  be  not  altogether 
too  high.  It  contains  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  albumen 
and  is  rich  in  phosphates,  and  also  in  oil.  The  objec¬ 
tion  made  by  some  to  it  on  account  of  its  flavor,  Mr 
H.  has  overcome  by  his  mode  of  preparing  it  by  steam¬ 
ing,  &c.  The  cattle  do  not  refuse  it  ;  and  the  flavor  is 
not  at  all  perceptible  in  the  milk  or  butter. 

During  the  month  of  May,  Mr.  H.  turns  out  his  cows 
on  a  rich  pasture,  housing  them  at  night,  and  supply¬ 
ing  them  with  a  mess  of  the  steamed  mixture  and  a 
little  hay,  morning  and  evening.  From  June  to  Oct., 
mown  grass  is  given  instead  of  hay,  in  addition  to 
what  they  get  in  the  pasture,  and  also  two  feeds  of  the 
steamed  mixture.  This  is  continued  to  Oct.  when  the 
cows  are  again  wholly  housed. 

AA'^ith  such  treatment  Mr.  H.’s  cows  usually  give 
from  12  to  16  quarts  (Imper.)  of  milk  per  day,  and 
keep  in  good  condition  at  the  same  time,  for  abont  8 
months  after  calving.  Then  they  usually  fall  below 
12  quarts,  and  gain  several  pounds  every  week  in  fat 
and  flesh. 

Another  advantage  or  element  of  profit,  is  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  his  manure  from  cows  so  fed.  His  pasture  lands 
are  yearly  improved,  and  not  impoverished.  The  ave¬ 
rage  amount  of  butter  from  every  16  quarts  of  milk  is 
25  ounces.  From  this  and  former  da^a  the  produce  of 
his  cows  in  butter  may  be  readily  acertained  by  any 
one  dubious  about  the  profits  of  this  extra  expense  in 
feeding.  — ♦ — 

Cure  for  Warts. 

I  noticed  some  lime  since,  that  a  subscriber  in  the 
Country  Gentleman  wished  to  learn  how  to  cure  warts 
on  the  head  of  a  steer.  I  can  tell  him  how  to  cure 
them  on  his  own  hands  or  those  of  his  neighbors.  Some 
years  since,  I  had  some  large  fellows  on  my  own  hands, 
and  the  manner  I  got  rid  of  them,  was  to  pare  the  top 
off  with  a  keen  edged  knife  or  razor,  until  they  bled  a 
very  little  ;  I  then  applied  fine  salt,  and  let  it  dry  with 
the  blood ;  in  a  day  or  two  perform  the  same  opera¬ 
tion  again,  and  so  continued  doing  until  I  got  them 


down  to  the  surface  of  the  skin.  They  have  never  ap 
peared  since.  Now  if  salt  cured  them  on  my  h.ands, 
why  won’t  it  do  so  on  cattle’s  heads  7  J.  M.  Jessup. 
Matherton,  Mich.  » 

Early-bearing  Varieties  of  Fruits. 

The  inquiry  is  sometimes  made  why  certain  varieties 
of  fruit  trees  bear  while  the  trees  are  quite  young 
while  others  prove  tardy  in  this  respect.  It  is  some¬ 
times  attributed  to  the  difference  in  natural  thriftiness. 
The  Northern  Spy,  it  has  been  asserted,  comes  late  into 
bearing  in  consequence  of  its  rapidity  of  growth.  But 
this  reason,  if  correct,  should  apply  to  other  sorts,  such 
as  the  Baldwin,  Sops  of  Wine,  Late  Strawberry,  <tc., 
which  are  also  vigorous  growers  when  young,  and  very 
early  bearers.  Again,  the  form  of  the  tree  is  said  to 
have  an  important  influence.  A  distinguished  Ver¬ 
mont  correspondent  of  the  New  England  Farmer, 
argues  at  some  length  to  show  that  the  Spy  is  unpro¬ 
ductive  from  the  very  erecl  shape  of  the  tree.  We 
cannot  perceive  any  uniformity  in  the  application  of 
this  rule.  The  Bartlett  pear  is  one  of  the  most  erect 
in  growth,  and  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the  e.arli- 
est  of  all  bearers.  The  Buflum,  Louise  Bonny  Jersey, 
Washington,  Amire  Joannet,  and  others,  are  all  erect 
growers  and  early  bearers.  There  are,it  is  true,  spread¬ 
ing  trees  which  bear  soon  ;  and  there  are  other  erect 
trees  which  aie  tardy  in  fruiting;  but  they  cannot  con¬ 
stitute  a  rule  with  so  many  exceptions. 

This  quality  appears  to  be  a  characteristic  of  cer¬ 
tain  varieties,  like  color,  size,  &c.  for  which  no  other 
reason  can  be  satisfactorily  found. 

Oil  Cake  for  Cattle. 


AVhile  upon  cattle,  could  not  yourself  or  some  of 
your  correspondents,  inform  us  in  regard  to  using  oil 
cake  in  fattening  steers.  How  much  oil  cake  should 
be  given  at  a  feed  to  a  steer  weighing  say  eight  hun¬ 
dred  lbs.,  and  how  often?  A  bushel  of  corn  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  how  much  oil  cake  for  fattening  purpose.s?  If 
we  know  in  regard  to  its  v.alue  as  compared  with  corn, 
we  could  each  make  our  calculations  whether  it  would 
be  more  profitable  to  fatten  entirely  with  corn,  or  to 
use  a  portion  of  oil  cake.  By  answering  the  above 
through  the  Country  Gentleman,  you  will  much 
oblige  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Some  authorities  estimate  oil  cake  to  be  twice  and 
even  thrice  as  valuable  for  fattening  purposes  as  Indian 
corn.  This  we  deem  a  mistake.  The  estimate  was 
made  according  to  the  per  centage  of  nitrogen  each 
food  contains.  This  method  of  estimation,  Lawes’  ex¬ 
periments  on  sheep  and  pigs,  prove  to  be  erroneous. 
Mr.  Johnston,  near  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  who  has  had  large 
experience  in  fattening  cattle  on  oil  cake  and  corn,  is 
unable  to  decide  which  is  best.  He  thinks  that,  weight 
for  weight,  there  is  very  little  difference.  AVe  agree 
with  him  in  this  opinion,  so  far  as  the  fattening  value 
of  the  two  foods  are  concerned.  But  one  of  the  profits 
attending  cattle  feeding  in  the  older  settled  states,  is  the 
manure  produced,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
manure  made  from  oil  cake  is  twice  as  valuable  as 
that  made  from  Indian  corn.  Oil  cake,  therefore  is 
worth  somewhat  more  as  a  food  for  cattle  than  Indian 
corn. 
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|loUs  for  tije 

To  our  Agents  and  Friends. 

We  beg  our  friends  to  remember  that,  although  we 
take  subscribers  to  The  Cultivator,  for  the  volume 
only,  vee  can  at  all  times  furnish  new  subscribers 
with  the  back  numbers,  and  that  we  shall  be  glad  to 
add  new  names  to  our  list  at  any  time. 

Agents  who  have  sent  clubs,  can  add  to  their 
number,  whether  one  or  a  dozen,  at  the  club  price  ;  and 
any  one  of  our  readers  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
get  up  a  club,  cun  have  Ten  copies  of  The  Cultiva¬ 
tor  and  Illustrated  Register,  for  So.  The  circu¬ 
lation  of  our  journals,  large  as  it  is,  is  not  half  what 
it  should  be,  and  we  shall  bo  greatly  obliged  to  all 
who  will  aid  in  extending  it. 

III  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  in  regard  to  Ruci 
Volumes  of  the  Cultivator,  we  will  say  that  we  have  on  hand 
the  First  Series  of  Ten  Volume.s  (1831 — 1843)  complete.  Of 
tlie  New,  or  Second  Series,  we  have  those  for  1844, 1S45, 
1849,  1850,  1851  and  1852;  while  w'e  have  not  those  for  1S46, 
1847  and  1S4S.  If  any  of  our  subscribers  are  willing  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  either  of  the  last  three,  we  w'ill  gladly  give  One  Dol¬ 
lar  per  copy  for  them 

The  riiiVd  Sfrte.'s,  beginning  with  1853,  we  can  .supply  in 
any  numbers ;  and  it  offers  an  excelletit  opportunity  to  begin 
the  purchase  of  a  set,  to  which  subsequent  volumes  may  be 
added,  as  they  appear. 

Any  of  the  above  volumes,  we  will  now  send,  as  they  be¬ 
long  to  broken  sets,  neatly  bound  and  poslageyrepafrf,  for  $1. 


have  secured  very  favorable  and  most  beautiful 
grounds  for  the  exhibition,  about  2i  miles  from  the 
center  of  Chicago,  with  abundance  of  shade  and  water. 

It  is  announced  in  the  Chicago  papers  that  the 
President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Robert  Kennicott,  Esq.,  to  take  charge  of 
collecting  the  specimens  in  every  department  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  State,  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
State  Fair  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  October  next.  Of 
Mr.  Kennicott  and  his  designs  the  Chicago  Press  says ; 
— “  Mr.  Kennicott  is  known  to  be  a  gentleman  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  subject  committed  to  his  charge,  and 
zealously  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  science.  It 
is  his  intention  to  visit  the  different  parts  of  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  successful  in 
collecting  such  a  mass  of  specimens  as  will  astonish 
many  who  have  never  turned  their  attention  to  this 
most  interesting  department  of  the  productions  and 
resources  of  our  State.” 

The  Address  at  Elmira. — Gov.  Weight  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  we  are  gratified  to  learn,  has  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  given  him,  to  deliver  the  annual  Address  at  the 
ensuing  fair  of  the  New-York  State  Ag.  Society.  The 
statement,  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  that  Gen. 
Cass  had  been  invited  to  deliver  the  address,  is  an 
error.  Gov.  Wright  is,  we  believe,  more  of  a  farmer 
than  politician,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  speak¬ 
ers  in  the  “  Great  West.” 


A  new  volume  of  the  Country  Gentleman  com¬ 
mences  on  the  first  of  July,  for  which  we  solicit  the 
kind  offices  of  our  friends.  This  paper  is  constantly 
increasing  in  reputation  and  usefulness,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  editorial  ability, 
in  the  extent  and  value  of  its  correspondence,  as  well 
as  in  its  mechanical  execution,  it  is  unequalled  by  any 
similar  journal  in  America, 

terms — FOR  ONE  YEAR. 


Single  copy, . S2.00 

Three  copies, .  5.00 

Five  copies, .  S  .OO 

Ten  copies, . 15.00 

FOR  SIX  months. 

One  copy, . $1.00 

Six  copies, .  5.00 

Ten  copies, .  8.00 


For  $4,  we  w'ill  send  two  copies  of  the  paper  and 
two  copies  of  the  Illustrated  Register,  or  Liebig’s 
Relations  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture. 

Illinois  State  Fair. — The  managers  of  the  State 
Ag.  Society  have  entered  upon  the  preparations  for 
their  State  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Chicago  in  October, 
with  great  energy,  and  a  determination  to  make  the 
exhibition  worthy  of  the  intelligent  farmers  of  this 
great  and  flourishing  State  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  several  rail-road  companies  are  co-operating 
with  the  Society,  and  affording  all  the  facilities  in 
their  power  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  in  view.  We  learn  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Kenni¬ 
cott,  the  energetic  Secretary  of  the  Society,  that  they 


Agriculture  of  Massachusetts. — We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  C.  L.  Flint,  Esq.,  for  a  copy  of  “  The  Agri¬ 
culture  of  Massachusetts,  as  shown  in  returns  of  the  Ag. 
Societies  for  1854.”  It  is  a  volume  of  much  interest, 
abounding  with  the  practical  experience  of  intelligent 
farmers,  and  such  a  work  as  Massachusetts  may  well 
feel  proud  of.  - 

Short-IIorns — Those  in  want  of  this  stock,  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  advertisement  of  Dr.  Wendell,  who,  it 
will  be  seen,  ofiers  for  sale  several  fine  young  animals 
from  his  herd — among  them  a  couple  of  bull  calves  sir¬ 
ed  by  his  imported  bull  Lord  Ducie. 

Gas-Lime. — A  correspondent  of  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle  says — “  At  the  recommendation  of  one  of 
my  neighbors  I  have  applied  to  my  lawn,  lime  from 
the  gas  works,  mixed  with  sand  and  ashes  Irom  the 
kitchen  grate,  (coal  ashes.)  From  this  application  I 
was  led  to  expect  a  beautiful  firm  and  green  surface  ; 
but  to  my  astonishment  the  grass  is  literally  burnt  up, 
and  I  fe.ar  completely  ruined.  It  is  the  bituminous 
matter  contained  in  the  gas-lime  which  renders  it  so 
injurious  to  plants.  It  should  be  used  only  in  composts 
of  muck,  loam,  &c.  It  is  indeed  questionable  whether 
it  pays  to  use  it  at  all,  where  lime  and  plaster  are  as 
cheap~as  in  most  parts  of  this  country.  It  contains 
some  fertilizing  matter,  but  the  deleterious  effect  of 
the  bitumen  pretty  effectually  neutralizes  it.  We 
know  an  English  gentleman  of  high  scientific  attain¬ 
ments  who  took  out  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
manure  from  the  refuse  liquor  of  the  gas  works.  He 
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obtained  a  manure  which  Professors  Graham,  Miller, 
Way,  Uhe,  and  other  eminent  chemists,  pronounced 
superior  to  the  best  guano,  and  yet  on  trial  it  uas 
found  to  injure  as  much  as  it  benefited  the  crops 
to  which  it  was  applied.  The  ammonia  and  phosphates 
were  there,  and  in  an  available  condition  ;  but  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  inatter  which  it  was  impossible  to  remove 
rendered  the  manure  useless,  and  its  manufacture  we 
believe  is  given  up. 


The  Crops  — From  all  quarters  the  most  cheering 
accounts  of  the  crops  are  received.  They  were,  very 
generally,  beginning  to  suffer  from  drouth,  but  during 
the  past  week  copious  rains  have  allayed  all  fears  on 
this  account,  and  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  a 
bountiful  harvest;  and  with  a  larger  extent  of  land 
sown  than  ever  before,  with  high  prices  and  good  crops, 
what  can  prevent  great  agricultural  and  national  pros¬ 
perity.  — 

Putnam  Co.  Ag.  Society. — The  Officers  for  this 
year,  are  : 

President — Thomas  B  Arden,  Philipstown. 

Vice  Presidents — Leonard  D  Clift,  Carmel ;  John  M. 
Towner,  Paiierson  ;  Coleman  Townsend,  Kent:  James  E. 
Kelley,  Southeast;  Ezekiel  Hyatt,  Putnam  Valley;  H.  A. 
Pelton,  Philipstown. 

Secretary — G.  Mortimer  Belden,  Cartnel. 

Treasurer — Saxton  Smith,  Putnam  Valley. 

Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Carmel,  Sept  18th  and  19th. 
Among  the  prizes  to  be  awarded,  are  several  from  a 
“special  fund  ”  contributed  for  the  purpose — one  of 
$50,  and  another  of  $20,  for  the  1st  and  2d  best  trea¬ 
tises  on  the  “  Defects  in  the  present  system  of  Farm¬ 
ing  in  our  County,  and  the  remedies  best  suited  for  the 
same,  and  showing  how  our  Farms  can  be  made  to 
produce  the  largest  net  income  of  which  they  are  ca¬ 
pable,”  to  be  written  by  a  resident  of  the  County,  and 
to  be  read  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  said 
Society. 

We  should  ho  glad  to  see  this  example  followed  by 
every  county  in  the  state,  as  we  know  of  no  way  in 
which  a  similar  amount  of  money  could  be  expended 
with  as  fair  a  prospect  of  so  much  benefit  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest.  The  offer  of  such  prizes  would  lead 
to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  though 
some  of  the  treatises  might  be  of  little  value,  many  of 
them  could  not  fail  to  prove  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  facts  collected,  the  errors  pointed  out,  and  the  sug¬ 
gestions  made,  by  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  gentlemen 
from  every  part  of  the  state,  would  give  a  striking 
impulse  to  agricultural  improvement. 


Great  Sale  of  Short  Horns. — The  sale  by  public 
auction,  of  Mr.  Tanqueray’s  celebrated  herd  of  Short¬ 
horns,  came  off  at  Hendon  on  the  24th  April.  One 
hundred  head  of  cattle  sold  for  7,447  guineas  ($37,- 
532.88)  thus  averaging  over  $375  each — 76  cows,  heif¬ 
ers  and  calves  sold  for  5,610  guineas,  averaging  over 
8372  each  ;  and  of  these  24  were  under  12  months  old. 
24  bulls  and  calves  sold  for  1837  guineas,  averaging 
nearly  $386  each,  and  of  these  19  were  under  one 
year  old. 

The  highest  price  obtained  was  for  the  six  year  old 
cow  Oxford  11th,  500  guineas  ($2,500)  being  paid  for 
her  by  Mr.  Gunter  of  Brompton.  Mr.  T.  purchased 
her  at  Lord  Ducie’s  sale,  for  250  guineas.  The  next 
highest  figure  was  for  the  two  year  old  heifer,  Oxford 
I6ih,  bought  by  Messrs.  Morris  A  Becar  of  New- 
York  for  480  guinea.s  ($2,419.20.)  The  three  year  old 
bull,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  sold  for  280  guineas  to  Sir 
C.  Knightley.  The  yearling  bulls  Sixth  Duke  of 
Oxford  and  Barrington  sold  for  200  guineas  each  ;  and 
a  five  year  old  cow,  Hope,  to  Mr.  L.  Spencer,  of  New- 
York,  for  200  guineas,  and  a  yearling.  Hopeful,  for  140 
guineas.  Becar  &  Morris  were  large  purchasers  ; 
besides  the  480  guineas  cow,  they  obtained  Minerva 
2nd,  180  gs;  Victoria  26th,  160  gs ;  Minervia  4th, 
140  gs.;  Iris,  90  gs  ;  Surprise,  80  gs.;  Delia,  65  gs.; 


Louise,  34  gs.  Brooks  A  Fuller,  agents  for  the  Liv¬ 
ingston  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Stock  Importing  Company,  obtain¬ 
ed  the  yearling  bull  Governor  for  60  gs.;  and  also  the 
two  year  old  heifers  Camilla  and  Dorinda  for  52  and 
45  gs. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  says  :  “  The  “  rage  ”  or 
“  fashion  ”  was  almo.st  entirely  confined  to  Mr.  Gunter 
and  to  visitors  from  America  and  Australia.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  high  biddings  were  chiefly  if  not  solely,  with 
these  few.”  The  high  figures  appear  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  Duchess  of  O.xford  race  of  Short-horns. 
“Some  of  the  first  cows,”  says  the  Express fi  put  up, 
went  at  mere  butchers’  prices  ;  while  against  these  we 
have  certain  strains  which  only  appear  to  increase  in 
estimation  every  time  they  are  offered.  The  question 
arises  here,  is  this  esteem  or  fashion  to  be  justified  7 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  it  is,  and  that  its  value  wilt 
always  be  recognized  as  tong  as  it  can  be  traced 
Nevertheless,  few  even  of  our  best  men,  it  seems,  care 
to  run  up  to  anything  like  the  lengths  now  attained. 
It  is  the  export  market  after  all  that  “  makes  ”  these 
wonderful  sales.  It  was  so  at  Tortworth  ;  and  but  for 
this  at  Hendon,  too,  Mr.  Gunter  would  have  had  it 
all  his  own  way.  One  secret  of  this,  however,  at  least 
with  our  American  friends,  is  that  they  buy  in  compa¬ 
nies — a  plan  which  in  the  end  materially  reduces  the 
cost  at  which  a  district  obtains  the  use  of  our  best 
stock.”  - 

Chilian  Guano  Fraud  — We  have  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  T.  S.  Pleasants,  Esq.,  the  Guano  Inspector 
in  Petersburg,  and  editor  of  the  Southern  Farmer, 
in  reference  to  the  Chilian  Guano  Fraud.  It  appears 
that  Messrs.  PiOWLETT  A  Hardy,  who  sold  the  Chilian 
guano,  had  not  the  least  idea  that  it  was  a  fraudulent 
article,  that  it  was  consigned  to  them  by  a  party  in 
Boston  whom  they  believed  to  be  a  gentleman  of  high 
standing,  and  the  actual  importer  of  the  article,  and 
that  he  had  sent  them  an  analysis  of  the  Chilian  gua¬ 
no  which  was  deemed  satisfactory  We  would  give 
Mr.  Pleasants’  letter  entire,  but  that  we  had,  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  already  in  type,  (p.  343) 
the  substance  of  his  remarks  copied  from  the  Southern 
Farmer.  We  had  no  intention  of  implicating  Messrs 
Rowlett  A  Hardy  in  this  attempt  to  impose  upon  the 
farmers.  We  did  not  think  our  remarks  could  be  so 
construed  as  to  favor  such  a  supposition. 

Messrs.  R.  A  H.  are  unquestionably  honorable  and 
respectable  gentlemen,  and  we  fully  believe  they  had 
no  knowledge  that  the  article  they  were  selling  as 
Chilian  guano,  was  a  worthless  compound.  They  were 
imposed  upon  by  Mr.  S.  of  Boston  ;  whether  he,  in  his 
turn,  was  imposed  upon  by  other  parties,  remains  to 
be  seen.  Mr.  S.  may  be  the  highly  respectable  gen¬ 
tleman  he  has  been  represented;  if  so  he  will  doubt¬ 
less  soon  follow  the  example  of  Messrs.  Rowlett  A 
Hardy,  and  deny  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
Chilian  guano.  He  can  and  ought  to  tell  us  who  he 
got  it  from,  and  trace  out  the  fraud  to  its  source.  Will 

he  do  it  ?  - 

We  learn  from  the  Scientific  American  of 
of  June  2d,  that  the  Messrs.  Wheeler  of  this  city, 
have  secured  the  re-issue  of  the  patent  on  their  long 
and  favorably  known  Endless-Chain  Horse  Power.  It 
was  originally  patented  in  July,  1841. 


Bots. — Will  you,  or  some  of  your  readers,  inform 
me  whether  there  can  be  anything  done  for  a  horse, 
when  the  hots  get  so  high,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
the  animal  to  eat  or  swallow  any  thing  ;  and  what  is 
the  general  treatment  for  horses  laboring  under  such 
precarious  complaints  7 

Any  information  from  some  one  of  your  numerous 
subscribers,  would  confer  a  favor  on  one  who  has  lost 
a  very  valuable  horse  lately.  A  SubuCriber.  Mill- 

brook,  G.  W.  - 

For  Blind  Staggers — Pull  out  your  knife  and 
bleed  freely  in  the  mouth  as  soon  as  possible.  B. 
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Illustrated  Annual  Begister  or  Bural  Af¬ 
fairs  and  Cultivator  Almanac  for  1855.  Albany: 
Published  by  Luther  Tucker,  at  the  office  of  The 
Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

With  an  immense  variety  of  useful  suggestions  on 
matters  connected  with  agriculture,  and  illustrated  by 
one  hundred  and  twenty  illustrations,  the  Annual  Beg¬ 
ister  cannot  but  be  an  acceptable  companion  for  the 
year  to  the  farmer.  Its  scientific  information  will 
cause  it  to  be  preserved,  and  after  a  few  years  the  care¬ 
ful  agriculturist  will  End  himself  in  the  possession  of  a 
valuable  library  of  reference.  The  plans  of  tasteful 
and  convenient  country  residences,  and  the  suggestions 
for  improvement  and  planting  of  grounds  before  the 
honse,  will  tend  to  diffuse  what  has  been  hitherto  too 
much  wanting  among  farmers,  a  respect  for  ornament 
as  well  as  profit,  and  a  perception  of  the  beautiful  in 
addition  to  the  useful.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  the  various  agricultural  topics  treated 
in  The  Register.  The  methods  of  transplanting,  graft¬ 
ing  and  pruning  fruit  trees,  dwarf  and  standard,  the 
best  arrangements  of  farm  buildings  and  implements 
and  the  different  varieties  of  stock  are  very  satisfac¬ 
torily  discussed,  with  copious  illustrations.  When  it 
h  considered  that  all  this  can  be  obtained  for  only  25 
cents,  we  should  think  that  Luther  Tucker  and  the 
office  of  The  Cultivator  at  Albany  would  be  run  down 
by  orders. — New-York  Daily  Neus. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Tillotson  has  enclosed  us  $1  for  our 
publications,  without  any  date,  or  giving  the  direction 
to  which  he  wishes  them  sent.  Will  he  let  us  know 
•  his  P.  0.  address  2 


Guano  Adulteration  in  Ireland. — At  the  last 
Council  Meeting  of  the  Chemico  Agricultural  Society 
of  Ulster,  Dr.  Hodges,  chemist  to  the  society,  gave  a 
statement  of  the  percentage  composition,  and  estimat¬ 
ed  commercial  value  of  the  samples  of  guano,  which 
had  been  analyzed  in  his  laboratory  during  the  year. 
The  extent  to  which  adulteration  has  been  carried  on, 
is  beyond  belief.  More  than  one  half  of  the  samples 
analyzed  were  comparatively  worthless.  One  lot, 
though  it  contained  14  68  per  cent,  of  “organic  matter 
and  fixed  salts  of  ammonia,”  was  found  to  contain  of 
actual  or  potential  ammonia,  less  than  half  of  one  per 
cent.,  and  Dr.  Hodges  estimates  its  value  at  XI. 6 
($6.24)  per  ton.  We  may  ad<l  that  it  contained  47  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  about  8  per  cent,  of 
salt  and  sulphates.  We  are  not  informed  whether  it  was 
sold  under  the  name  of  Peruvian  or  Chilian  guano. 


Madura  or  Osage  Orange  Hedges. 

H.  W.  PITKIN, 

Manchester,  Conn.,  Dealer  in  Seeds  and  Plants. 

IN  consequence  of  the  increasing  demand  fortius  remark. 

able  Hedge  plant,  my  exclusive  attenlion  is  nqw  given  to 
the  bu.siiiess.  Seed  is  yearly  gathered  by  my  own  agem.s, 
and  may  be  relied  upon  as  fresh  and  genuine.  As  many  per¬ 
sons  prefer  the  plants  ready  for  setting  in  hedges,  I  have  es¬ 
tablished  nurseries  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  where 
they  are  raised  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  in  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  manner,  and  am  ready  to  contract  them  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  A  descriptive  pamplilet  on  the  Culture  of  Osage  Orange 
Hedges,  given  to  purchasers. 

G."G.  Sheppard,  New-York — P.  B.  Mingle,  Philadelphia 
— Byram,  Pitkin  k  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  wholesale  Agents. 
Apply  as  above.  April  5 — w2m2m 


Suffolk 

F  pure  blood,  for  sale  by 
Feb  1 — mly 


Pigs, 

B.  V.  FRKNCH, 
Braintree,  Mass. 


Albany  Agricultural  Works, 

On  Hamilton,  Libetty  and  Union  Sts. 


WAREHOUSE,  SEED  STORE,  AND  SALES  ROOMS 

Removed  to  No.  52  State  Street, 

Corner  of  Green,  opposite  the  City  Bank,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
''|''HE  proprietors  of  the  above  named  establishment  being 
Jl  the  sole  owners  and  raaiiufacturers  of 

EMERY’S  PATENT  HORSE  POWER,  &c.. 

All  arrangements  with  other  parlies  for  their  manufacture 
having  expired. ._£;]]  have  formed  a  new  copartnership  under 
tile  firm  name  of 

EMBIIY  BROTHERS, 

and  will  continue  the  manufaclure  and  sale  of  Agrictltu- 
RAL  Implements  and  Machinery  as  heretofore,  at  the  old 
stands  of  Emery  A  Co.  By  this  arrangemeiil  the  united 
efforts  and  interest  of  the  brothers,  long  known  to  the  pnhiic, 
are  secured,  and  no  exertions  will  he  spared  to  meet  Ilie 
W'ishes  of  those  dealing  in  and  using  the  class  of  iinpleinenis 
we  manufacture.  The  public  may  re.-n  assured,  the  reputa¬ 
tion  herelofoie  earned  I'or  our  manufactures,  shall  be  tully 
sustained,  by  using  none  but  tlie  liest  material  and  workniaii- 
ship  ;  and  by  a  strict  altention  lo  business,  we  hope  to  merit 
and  enjoy-  a  eontinnance  of  the  patronage  heretofore  so  libe¬ 
rally  bestowed,  vvliicli  we  respectfully  solicit. 

Full  descriptive  illustrated  price  catalogues  seni  gratis  on 
application.  EMERY  BROTHERS. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  June  21 — w&mlt 


Eetchum’s  Mowing  Machine. 


The  subscribers  have  made  arrangements  by  which  they 
have  the  exolusive  sale  of  this  eelelirated  Mowing  ]\[a- 
chiiiein  and  for  Albany  and  vicinity.  Tliey  will  furnish  tlum 
with  all  the  latest  improvements,  and  one  extra  set  <>f  knives, 
and  the  fullest  «  arr;iiny  to  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
purchasers,  as  follows  : 

For  One  Horse  Mower,  $05;  for  Two  Horse  Mower 
$11^  with  Reaper  Attachment.  $15  extra. 

Tltey  al.sohave  a  limited  supply  of  Forbush' s  Mowin g  and 
Heaping  Machines  on  hand,  and  can  fni  iiish  to  order  Jl/cCor- 
mick\s.  Hussy's.  Burial's,  Manny's  and  Wright's  Beapers. 

All  persons  desiring  Motcers  or  Reapeis,  and  who  can  ob. 
tain  them  from  this  point,  should  order  tliem  early,  to  prevent 
disappointment,  astlie  supply  will  be  limited. 

Full  descriptive  illustrated  price  calnloone.  sent  gratis  on 
application.  EMERY  BROTHER.S. 

J  une  21 — w&  mil. 


P.  D.  GATES, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT,  and  dealer  in  AgritnUnral 
ImpUmenls  and  Machinery^  No.  12  Broadway,  Nkw- 
York. 

Kelchum’s  Mowing  Machines,  Hay  Presses,  Horse 
Hoes,  Cultivators,  Plows,  Straw  Cutters,  Corn  Shellers, 
Reapers,  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers.  Combined  Threshers 
and  Winnowers,  and  oilier  Agricultural  Machines. 

May  24 — ml2l*  _ 


Emery’s  New  Portable  Grating  Cider  Mill  and  Press. 

ONE  great  advantage  of  this  machine  over  all  otliers  is, 
tlial  IT  WILL  NOT  CHOKE  UP,  atid  hard,  soft  or  roilen  ap¬ 
ples  can  be  ground,  and  yet  the  cylinder  will  always  remain 
clear,  in  grinding  order.  It  will  make  more  Cider  than  any 
other  Mill  and  Press,  with  a  given  (jUHiility  of  apples  in  a 
given  time,  and  with  less  labor  and  expense.  It  is  the  best 
press  for  Currants,  Cherries,  Berries,  Cheese,  Butter,  Lard 
and  Tallow.  With  all  these  advantages,  it  is  sold  at  a  price 
that  is  within  the  reach  of  all — warranted  superior  to  any 
other  in  use,  and  filled  for  horse  and  hand  power.  Price  $10. 

In  next  month’s  number  we  will  give  cuts  with  full  des¬ 
cription  of  the  working  parts  of  this  mill. 

Made  and  for  sale  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Works, 
Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  by 

EMERY  BROTHER'^, 

June  21 — w&mlt  52  State  Street,  Albany. 


Little  Giant  Corn  and  Cob  Mill. 


The  subscribers  having  made  arrangements  with  the  Pa¬ 
tentee  of  the  above  celebrated  Mill  for  their  exclusive 
manufacture  for  this  State,  and  their  sale  generally,  offer  the 
same  to  the  farming  public  on  the  most  favorable  terms  and 
warranty.  The  attention  of  slock  feeders  is  especially  solici¬ 
ted  to  this  Mill,  believing  it  to  be  just  the  ihitig  so  long  want¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Some  2,000  Lillie  Giant  Mills  have  already  been  sold  the 
past  season  at  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati  alone  :  and  so  far  as 
known  have  given  universal  satisfaction.  Many  le«tifying 
that  their  Mills  had  more  than  paid  for  themselves  the  first 
month;  while  others  aver  the  regular  use  of  the  Little  Gi¬ 
ant  for  one  week  will  more  than  save  its  cost  in  tolls  alone. 

This  Mill  has  doubtless  attained  a  more  sudden  celebrity  for 
doing  thi,s  work  with  extraordinary  ease  and  ceitainty  than  any 
other  article  of  labor  saving  machinery  ever  presented  to  the 
Agricultural  world  ;  the  merit  of  which  consists  chiefly  in  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  first  breaking,  then  crushing  and 
crumbling  the  cob  at  the  center  of  the  mill. 

These  Mill  are  guaranteed  in  the  most  positive  manner 
against  breakage  or  derangement,  and  warranteil  to  grind 
feed  from  ear  corn,  anil  grits  or  fine  hommy  from  shelled 
corn,  with  a  degree  of  ease  and  convenience  for  farm  purpo¬ 
ses  never  attained  before. 

For  portability,  simplicity  of  construction,  and  conveni¬ 
ence  of  use,  the  Lillie  Giant  has  no  equ.al.  It  weighs  from 
three  to  five  hundred  pounds,  according  to  size,  can  be  put  in 
operation  by  the  farmer  in  twenty  muiules,  without  expense 
or  mechanical  aid  then  adjusted  and  u.“ed  with  convenience 
by  any  bcKly.  Made  and  for  sale  at  the  ^ 

Albany  AgrieiilliiTal  Works,  War f house,  and  Seed  Store,  by 
EMERY  BROTHERS,  ' 
June  21— w&mlt.  52  State  Street,  Albany. 


Davy’s  Devon  Herd  Book. 

OAV  READY,  a  large  supply  of  both  first  and  second  vol¬ 
umes,  hound  in  one  book,  and  containing  all  the  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  the  Devon  Records,  of  both  England 
and  America,  up  to  the  present  time.  Also  as  a  frontis|)iece, 
a  beautiful  engraving  of  the  celebrated  picture  known  ns  the 

Quartly  Testimonial,'’'  which  is  afull  length  portrait  of  .Mr. 
Francis  (Juarlly,  now  living  at  91  years  of  age.  It  is  also 
illustrated  with  two  animals,  prize  winners  in  England- 
Price  $1.00,  and  can  he  had  by  enclosing  the  amount  to  B. 
P.  Johnson, Cor.  Sec’y  ofN.  V.  Slate  Ag.  S-.iciely,  Albany,  N. 
Y.;  Luther  Tucker,  Ed.  of  Country  Gent.,  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
Sanford  Howard,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  D  D.  T.  Moore.  Ed. 
of  “  IP.  G.  <5-  S  Register,"  Rochester,  N.  V.;  A.  B.  Allen, 
Ed.  of  ■'  American  Agst.,"  N  Y.;  Samuel  Saiid.s,  Ed.  of 
“  American  Farmer,"  Baltimore,  .Maryland;  A.  M  .Spangler, 
Ed.  of  “  Progressive  Farmer,"  Piiiladelphia.  Pa.;  Lee  &. 
Redmond,  Eds.  of  ‘‘  Southern  Culiivator,"  Augusta,  Geo.; 
and  Will.  McDougall,  Ed.  of  "Canadian  Agst."  Toronto, 
Canada. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  Mr.  Davy  has  solicited 
Mr.  S.  Howard,  of  The  Boston  Cultivator,  to  collect  pedi¬ 
grees  and  illustrations  in  this  country  for  the  3d  Vol.,  and  has 
authorized  Mr.  H.  to  obtain  information  as  to  any  and  all 
mistakes  which  tray  have  been  made  as  to  the  recording  ol 
American  animals  in  Davy’s  second  Vol.,  and  such  correc¬ 
tions  will  be  made  in  the  third  Vol.  The  plan  proposed  is 
that  a  copy  of  all  the  pedigrees  and  illustrations  collected  by 
IMr.  Howard  as  the  editor  in  America,  shall  be  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Davy,  and  a  copy  of  those  collected  by  Mr  Davy  will 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Howard.  The  whole  matter  will  be  published 
in  America  for  our  use,  and  also  in  England  for  their  use, 
by  which  means  an  American  and  English  Devon  Herd  Book 
will  be  uiiiied,  and  the  price  reasonable,  as  the  expense  of 
English  printing  and  duties  will  be  saved.  This  concert  o. 
action  has  been  brought  about  by  Mr.  Davy’s  good  feeling 
and  liberality  towards  this  country,  and  I  am  only  the  instru¬ 
ment  through  which  Mr.  Davy  acts,  and  from  this  time  forth 
Mr.  Howard  will  receive  all  communications  on  the  subject, 
as  will  appear  by  reference  to  his  advertisement. 

All  Editors  who  will  give  the  above  3  itisertion.s,  will*  re¬ 
ceive  a  copy  of  the  Ist,  2d  and  3d  Volumes. 

L.  G.  MORRIS. 

Am  Ag’l  for  J.  Tanner  Davy’s  Devon  Herd  Book. 

June  7 — w3tmlt 

IMPORTED  “MONARCH.” 

Y  PRIAM,  out  of  Dclphine  by  Whisker,  will  stand  at  L. 
G.  Morris’  Herd.sdale  Farm.  IJ  mile  from  Scarsilale  De¬ 
pot,  and  24  miles  from  New- York  by  Harlem  Railroad. 
Terms  ;  $20  the  sea.son  for  mares  not  thorough-bred,  and 
$50  for  ihorough-breds.  Pasturage,  $3  per  month.  Acci¬ 
dents  and  escapes  at  the  risk  of'ihe  owner.  All  business 
connected  witb  the  horse,  to  he  addressed  to  “  Monarch’s 
Groom,  Scarsdale  P.  O.,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.”  A  por¬ 
trait  taken  from  life,  with  performances  oti  the  turf,  full  pedi¬ 
gree,  &c.  &c.,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  by  addressing 

L.  G.  IVIORRl.S, 

March  22  Fordham,  Westchester  Co.,  N  Y. 


IMPORTED  “BALCO,”  (9918.) 

''I'lIIS  celebrated  prize  Short  Horn  Bull,  hred  by  Thomas 
1  Bates,  Esq  ,  Kirkleavingion,  England,  imported  and  se¬ 
lected  by  Col.  Lewis  G  Morri.s,  the  best  breeder  and  import¬ 
er  of  stock  in  the  United  Stale,  will  serve  a  limited  number 
of  cows  on  the  following  terms,  viz.,  $20  the  season  for  cows 
not  thorough  bred,  and  $;35  the  season  for  thorough-bred. 
The  committee  on  Short  Horns,  at  the  fair  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Saratoga  Springs  in  1853, 
speaking  of  this  hull,  says,  “  Your  committee  feel  it  their 
duly  to  recommend  for  .special  notice  the  imported  bull  -‘Btil- 
co,”  belonging  to  Messrs.  Morris  and  Becar.  an  animal  des¬ 
tined  to  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Short  Horns  of  the 
United  .Stales,  and  place  that  valuable  breed  on  equal  footing 
with  any  which  the  world  can  protluce.”  “  Balco  ”  will  be 
found  at  the  farm  of  the  subscriher,  “  Wilkinvilla,”  near 
Montgomery,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  eleven  miles  from  New¬ 
burgh. 

Al.so  the  Young  Bull  “  Corn  Planter  ”  will  serve  a  limited 
number  of  cows  on  the  following  terms,  viz.,  $10  for  cows 
not  thorough-bred,  and  $2.5  for  thorough-bred.  “  Corn 
Planter  ”  was  bred  by  Col.  J.  M  Sherwood,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Pa.stnrage  for  those  who  wish  it,  at  a  moderate  charge.  All 
accidents  and  escapes  at  owner’s  risk. 

Pedigrees  of  "  Balco  ”  and  “  Corn  Planter,”  with  por¬ 
traits  from  life,  furnished  on  application  to  me. 

JAMES  W.  WILKIN, 
Wilkinvilla,  near  Montgomery, 

May  8 — w8tm2t  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y 
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The  Excelsior  Horse  Power 

Has  been  very  thoroughly  tested  in  the  presence  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mechanics  and  others,  and  pronounced  a  very  su¬ 
perior  machine.  The  fastenings  or  couplings  for  the  Band 
wheel,  Ac  ,  cannot  possibly  gel  loose,  as  is  often  tlie  case  with 
many  other  Powers, and  it  is  warranted  to  do  all  the  work  any 
reasonable  person  cun  require  of  a  Horse  Power,  or  the  ma¬ 
chine  can  be  returned  at  the  manufacturer'’ s  eorpense. 

This  machine  is  manufactured  exclusively  by 

RICH’D  H,  PEASE, 

at  the  Excelsior  Ag.  M'orks,  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
Old  Stand,  369  &  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
June  7 — w4tnilt 

Horse  Powers — Threshers — Eagle  Fan  Mills. 

ALLEN’S  IMPROVED  HORSE  POWER.  It  runs 
uncommonly  easy,  and  does  not  require  more  than  half 
the  elevation  at  the  forward  end,  of  other  Powers. 

Threshers,  both  over  and  under-shot,  made  in  a  superior 
manner. 

Eagle  Fan  Mills,  the  best  and  cheapest  Grain  and  Seed 
Separator  made.  The  superiority  of  this  Fan  Mill  consists. 
First — In  cleaning  without  a  screen,  by  separating  the  im¬ 
purities,  such  as  chess,  cockle,  smut,  Ac.,  by  the  blast  alone, 
consequently  saving  the  loss  of  the  small  sound  kernels  of 
wheat  which  must  go  through  a  screen. 

.Second — An  arrangement  by  which  a  part  of  the  sound  and 
perfect  grains  are  separated  from  the  rest  for  seeding,  leav¬ 
ing  the  balatice  in  a  good  marketable  condition,  so  that  the 
farmer  need  sow  only  such  grain  as  contains  the  germ  of 
growth. 

Third — Smaller  seed,  such  as  grass  and  clover  seed,  are 
cleaned  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

Fourth — Fans  built  on  this  plan  will  clean  grain  both  in  the 
first  and  second  cleaning,  faster  and  better  tlian  any  others 
now  in  use. 

Fifth — The  cheapness  and  durability  of  its  construction. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  169  and  191  Water-st.,  New- York. 
May  17— w, 24,26.28.30— m2t 


a.  WESTINOHOUSE  &  CO. 

CONTINUE  the  manufacture  of  Threshing  Machines 
Clover  Cleaners,  Wood  Saws,  Ac.,  at  Central  Bridge 
Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  improved  our  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  (and  for 
which  we  have  obtained  a  Patent  last  year,)  which  works 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  use,  and  has  given  entire 
satisfaction  where  used. 

Our  Horse-Power,  Thresher  and  Separator,  has  the  name 
of  being  the  best  machine  in  use,  where  known.  Those 
wanting  machines  will  be  more  likely  to  get  them  when 
wanted  by  ordering  them  early,  as  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
make  more  than  100  of  them  this  season.  Last  year  w'e  did 
not  supply  the  demand  by  a  large  number,  being  unable  to 
get  them  out  in  time. 

Further  information  given  on  application  by  mail  otherwdse. 

G.  AVESTINGHOU.se  a  CO. 
Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

May  .3— w22,24, 26,28,30,32— m3t 

A  New  and  Improved 
PATENT  SCYTHE-SNATH, 

Made  from  wrought  iron,  light,  firm  and  durable,  and 
pronounced  by  very  many  who  have  used  them  for  two 
seasons  past,  superior  to  any  other  Snath. 

Manufactured  only  by  LAMSON.  GOODNOAV  A  CO., 
(long  know'll  as  makers  of  Lamson’s  Patent  AVood  Snaths.) 
and  for  sale  at  iheii  AALarehou-e,  No.  7  Gold-St.,  New-A’ork, 
and  by  the  Hardware  and  Agrieultural  trade  generally, 
throughout  the  country.  May  3  — wlim2t* 

Agricultural  Books, 

For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Country  Gentleman. 


TA-FEU, 

ANEAV  FERTILIZER,  manufactured  from  night-soil, 
w'hich,  after  being  screened,  dried  and  disinfected,  is 
raised  to  a  certain  standard  by  the  addition  of  .“tilts  of  ammo¬ 
nia.  It  is  w'ari  anled  to  be  composed  of  nothing  but  night- 
soil  and  the  aforesaid  salts  of  ammonia,  as  the  chemicals  used 
for  disinfection  add  neither  bulk  nor  weight  to  the  compo¬ 
sition.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Loni  Manufacturing  Co., 
who  alone  possess  the  right  to  this  discovery,  to  make  an  ar¬ 
ticle  which  can  always  be  relied  upon  as  pure  and  of  a  cer- 
tain  strength.  It  w’ill  be  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  at  8f35 
per  ton  of  2000  lbs.,  w'ithout  charge  for  barrels  or  cartage, 
instead  of  which  no  tare  will  he  allowed.  A  circular,  con¬ 
taining  testimonials  of  those  who  used  an  article  something 
like,  but  much  inferior  in  strength,  made  by  us  la.«t  season, 
will  be  forwarded  by  mail  on  application  to  the  subscribers  or 
their  agents.  Address 

The  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company 

No.  60  Coitrtland  street, 

May  31 — wAm4m  New  York. 

Only  $48  per  Ton. 

NO.  1  PERUVIAN  aUANO 

/^AN  now  be  had  at  the 

North  Eiver  Agricultural  "Wnrehouse 
at  the  low  price  of  $48  per  ton  For  the  benefit  of  farmer* 
wishing  to  purchase  this  valuable  manure,  we  would  say 
that  we  do  not  keep  the  prepared,  or  No.  2  Guano.  There 
will  none  but  No.  1  Peruvian  be  found  at  our  AA'arehouse. 

GRIFFING  A  BRO., 

Maj'  24 — wStmSt  60  Cortland-st.,  New-A'ork. 

Appleton  «St  Alderson’s  Drain  Tile  Woiks, 

Corner  of  Lydius  and  Snipe  streets,  Albany,  near  Mr.  Wil- 
zon’s  Nursery. 

HORSE  SHOE  TILE,  14  INCHES  LONG. 


PIECES. 

4J  inches  calibre, . $18  per  1000. 

3J  inches  calibre, .  15  per  1000. 

2i  inches  calibre, .  12  per  1000. 

SOLE  TILE,  14  INCHES  LONG. 


PIECES. 

4  inches  calibre,  at . $40  per  1000. 

3  inches  calibre,  at .  18  per  1000. 

2  inches  calibre,  at .  12  per  1000. 

r|THE  subscribers  having  enlarged  their  works,  are  now 
A  prepared  to  furnish  Drain  Tile  of  the  various  patterns 
and  prices.  Also  Large  Tile  for  small  streams  and  drains 
about  dwellings,  Ac.,  at  $4,  $6,  and  $8  per  100  pieces.  AVe 
warratil  our  Tile  to  be  perfectly  sound,  nnd  to  fit  good  at  the 
joints,  so  as  to  admit  w'aler  and  keep  out  the  dirt.  Tlie  Tile 
have  a  larger  calibre  than  any  other  of  American  manulac- 
ture  for  tlie  same  prices;  they  are  al.-o  more  tlian  14  Indies 
in  length— lOt.'O  pieces  will  lay  72  rods. 

Tile  delivered  at  the  docks  and  railroads  free  of  cartage. 
Specimens  cun  be  seen  at  L.  A  M.  Merchant’s,  71  Quay- 
st.,  Albany,  near  the  Steamboat  landing. 

Full  directions  for  laying  Tile  w'lll  be  sent  free  to  those 
addressing  the  subscribers. 

AVe  only  need  say  that  Appleton  A  Alderson  obtained  the 
finsl  prizes  for  Tile  at  the  Albany  County,  and  N.  Y.  State 
Fairs.  Practical  drainers  furni.sbcd  if  required. 

Orders  from  all  parts,  will  be  tliaiik fully  received  and 
promptly  atiended  to. 

Address  APPLETON  A  ALDERSON, 

195  AA'ashingtoii-st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

May  31 — weowAmSm 

Devon  CoAvs, 

Heifers,  and  BuU  Calves— pure  blood— for  sale  by 
Feb.  1— mly.  B.  V.  FRENCH,  Braintree,  Mass. 
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DISSOLUTION. 

The  co-partnership  heretofore  existing  between  the  sub¬ 
scribers,  uiuier  the  name  and  firm  of  H.  Blanchard 
&.  Co  ,  is  this  day  dissolved  by  mniuiil  consent.  Eitlier  par¬ 
ty  will  sign  in  liquidation.  HOMER  BLANCHAKl). 

T.  M.  BURT. 

Kinderhoolc,  March  31,  1855. 

Note. — All  communication.s  relating  to  the  business  of  the 
old  firm  of  H.  Blanchard  A  Co,,  should  be  directed  to 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  - 

CO-PARTNERSHIP. 

The  subscribers  have  formed  a  co-partnership  under  the 
name  and  firm  of  II  Blanchard  A  co.  for  ihe  transaction 
of  a  Commission  Wool  business  in  Ihe  city  of  Harlford,  Conn. 

HO.MER  BLANCHARD,  Kinderhook. 
L.’\W.SON  C.  IVE.S,  Hartford. 

Hartford,  March  31,  1855. 

CIRCULAR. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  subscriber  started  the  Wool 
Depot  system,  it  being  the  fir.st  attempt  at  a  close  classifica¬ 
tion  of  Wool  in  Ihe  fleece  in  Ihis  couniry  ;  four  years  alone, 
and  six  years  in  company  with  Mr.  T.  M.  Burt,  who  now 
retires  from  the  business.  His  experience  but  confirms  the 
position  which  was  taken  by  the  friends  of  this  enterprise  in 
its  infancy ;  that  there  is  no  other  system  yet  devised,  which 
is  so  appropriate  to  meet  the  wania  and  necessities  of  the 
wool-grower,  dealer  or  manufacturer,  as  the  close  classifica¬ 
tion  of  Wool  in  the  fleece.  The  manufacturer  can  obtain  the 
grade  he  wants,  and  the  seller  of  Wool  the  relative  value  of 
each  grade,  quality  and  condition  considered  ;  thus  affording 
facilities  and  encoui  ageinent  for  improvement. 

The  present  location  is  not  deemed  by  himself,  and  many 
of  the  f  iends  and  patrons  of  tlie  Depot  .system,  as  favorable 
for  effecting  ready  and  quick  sales  as  a  more  central  one, 
easy  of  access,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments.  He  has  therefore  formed  a  copartner¬ 
ship,  a-s  above  stated,  and  will  remove  the  Kinderhook  Wool 
Depot  business  to  Ihe  city  of  Hartford,  Conn.  There  is  an¬ 
nually  manufactured  within  four  liours’  ride  of  that  city, 
more  than  twelve  millions  pounds  Wool ;  and  within  six 
hours’  ride,  mure  than  one-half  of  all  the  wool  worked  by 
manufacturers  in  the  Uniten  States. 

The  same  system  of  classification  will  be  continued  as 
practiced  at  Kinderhook.  Also  the  services  of  the  same 
sorter  retained.  The  same  charges  for  receiving,  sorting, 
storing  and  selling,  viz;  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  and 
the  insurance,  when  sales  are  made  for  cash  as  heretofore. 
In  order  to  possess  additional  facilities  for  selling,  sales  will 
be  made  on  time,  when  they  can  be  more  readily  effected  or 
better  prices  obtained,  than  for  cash  In  all  such  cases  where 
time  sa.es  are  made,  the  payment  will  be  guaranteed,  and 
the  usu;d  guarantee  commission  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  of  sales,  will  be  charged  additional. 

Advances  will  be  m  ide  in  cash  or  by  acceptances,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon.  Sacks  furnished  to  consigners  by  charging 
25  cents  each  for  their  use. 

Thankful  for  the  liberal  patronage  and  confidence  bestow¬ 
ed,'  the  subscriber  respectfully  solicits  a  continuation  of  past 
favors,  and  confidently  hopes,  and  firmly  believes,  that  he 
can  better  promote  the  interests  ofhis  consignors  by  a  change 
of  location,  than  by  remaining  where  he  has  formerly  been. 

H.  BLANCHARD. 

Note. — After  six  years’  experience  in  selling  ^Vool  at 
Kinderhook,  I  fully  concur  in  the  propriety  of  H.  Blanch¬ 
ard’s  decision  to  change  his  location,  and  remove  the  Kin¬ 
derhook  "Wool  Depot  business  to  the  c.ty  of  Hartford,  believ 
ing  that  the  interests  of  our  former  consignors  will  be  pro¬ 
moted.  by  making  more  ready  sales,  and  avoiding  the  delays 
consequent  upon  our  location,  and  to  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
cash  system.  T.  M.  BURT. 

REFERENCES. 

George  Beach,  Esq.,  President  Phoenix  Bank  ;  H.  A.  Per¬ 
kins.  Esq.,  President  Hartford  Bank;  Messrs.  Day,  Owen  A 
Co.,  Merchants;  Me.ssrs.  Day,  Griswold  A  Co.,  Merchants; 
Messrs.  Collins  A  Brothers,  Merchants,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Me.ssrs.  Hacker,  Lea  A  Co.,  Merchants,  Philadelphia; 
Messrs.  Freeland.  Stuart  A  Co..  Merchants,  New- York; 
Dr.  J.  P.  Beekman,  Piesident  Bank  Kinderhook,  Kinder¬ 
hook,  N.  Y.  May  1 — m3t 

BLACK  HAWK. 

The  original  VERMONT  BLACK  HAWK  will  .serve  a 
limited  number  of  mares  the  coming  season  at  $100  each. 
Gentlemen  wishing  to  secure  the  services  of  this  horse, 
must  send  in  their  letters  at  once.  y 

Good  pasturing  at  50  cents  per  week.  All  accidents  and 
escape.s  at  the  ri.sk  of  the  owner.  D.WID  HILL, 

March  1,  1655 — in5t  Bridport,  -Addison  Co.,  Vl. 


Hay  Pre§scs,  Hay  Presses. 

DEDERICK’S  PORTABLE  PARALLEL  LEVER  HOR¬ 
IZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL  HAY  PRESSES. 
''T'^HESE  Presses  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  he  taken 
-L  apart  at  the  maiiufuctory,  and  (hy  the  printed  directions 
accompanying  each  press)  put  together  again  ni  a  couple  of 
hours  by  any  two  farmers,  without  the  aid  of  a  mechanic. 
They  are  so  conveniently  portable  that  they  can  be  moved 
from  one  field  or  farm  to  another,  as  a  sleigh  is  moved,  by  a 
pair  of  lior.ses  or  oxen,  and  for  convenience  and  power  of  ojie- 
ration  they  are  altogether  unequalled.  They  are  now  licing 
.shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  in  every  instance  giv¬ 
ing  the  most  decided  satisfaction.  With  two  men  and  a  hoy  to 
aileiKl  the  horse,  one  of  these  machines  will  hale  from  6  to  8 
tons  of  hay  per  day,  according  to  the  No.  or  size  of  the  press. 
Prices,  from  $130  to  $175.  For  circular,  wiili  fullde.scrip- 
tioiL  apply  personally  or  by  mail  to  the  subscribers. 

DEERING  A  DICKSON, 
Premium  Agriculcttral  Works, 

May  10 — wAmeowlf  Albany,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  CATTLE, 

Imported  on  commission  by  Messrs.  THOS  BETTS  BROS., 
Bishop's  Stratford,  Herts,  England  —  81  Maiden  Lane, 
New-^ork  City. 

Being  mueb  the  cheape.st  and  the  only  way  of  obtaining 
Stock  direct  from  the  Breeder,  which  will  give  geiilleinen 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  best  slock,  withoiil  having  to 
pay  an  exorhilaut  price  for  them  in  America.  The  firm  having 
had  forty  years’  experience,  they  feel  confident  of  giving 
satisfaction  hotli  as  regards  price  and  selecting  the  slock  from 
the  best  herds  in  England. 

Thorough-bred  Horses, 


Short-Horned  Cattle, 

Devtuis,  Herefords,  Ayrshires, 
Alderney  Cows  from  Islands 
of  Alderney  and  Guern.sey, 
Pure  bred  Soullidown  Sheep, 


Hampshire  Sheep, 
Cotswold,  Leicester  do 
Suflbik  Pigs, 

E.ssex,  Berkshire  do 
Merino  Slieep  from  Spain, 
Mules,  do  do 


Messrs.  Betts  Bros,  have  appointed  one  of  the  most. ex¬ 
perienced  men  in  England  entirely  for  purchasing  Thorough 
Bred  Horses.  They  have  also  an  agent  in  Spain  for  purchasing 
mule.s, Merino  Sheep,  etc  IMessrs,  Betts  Bros,  have  pnrcha.sed 
a  valuable  patent  mventioii  which  will  prevent  accidents  oc¬ 
curring  to  cattle  acro.s.s  the  Atlantic.  They  can  now  be  safe¬ 
ly  imported  any  time  during  the  year.  The  cattle  will  be  in¬ 
sured  from  Liverpool  to  New-York  when  desired,  by  charg¬ 
ing  a  small  per  ceiitage. 

A  steamer  will  leave  laverpool  with  cattle  about  the  first 
of  every  month.  The  stock  will  be  delivered  at  New  York 
about  .six  weeks  from  the  time  the  onder  is  given  in  America. 

Circulars  containing  all  particulars,  exiienses  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  prices  of  Cattle  in  England,  may  be  bad  by  ap¬ 
plying  by  po.st  lo  Messrs.  TIIOS.  BET'l’S, 

or,  J.  M.  MILLER,  Agent,  61  Maiden-lane. 

Jan.  4 — lam — mly.  New  York  City. 

FARM  FOR  SALE. 

A  FARM  of  One  Hundred  acres  in  Milo  Center,  Yate.s 
Co..  N.  Y.  a  short  distance  from  the  line  of  the  Canan¬ 
daigua  and  Elmira  Rail  Road.  It  is  well  watered  by  springs 
and  a  fine  siream,  easily  cultivated — soil  a  fine  gravelly  loam, 
iin.surpassed  for  either  grainor  grass,  with  exception  of  about 
20  acres  which  is  choice  natural  meadow  land. 

It  has  upon  it  a  good  Dwelling  House  and  out  Buildiiig.s — 
is  ill  a  good  neighborhood,  convenient  lo  churches,  .school 
houses  and  stores,  and  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  locations  in  the  slate.  For  terms  which  will  he  made 
easy,  apply  to  GASPER  A  Co.,  41  Water  Si.,  New-York  ; 
Caleb  Gasper,  Ksq..  Marcellus,  Onondaga  Co.,  Geo  Young, 
Esq.,  Milo  Ceiiter,  Elias  Benlly,  Esq  ,  Sandy  Creek.  Oswego 
Co.,  S.  Booth,  Esq..  Branchport,  Yales  Co.  Noiman  Seymour, 
Meclianicsville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Judge  Ellsworth.  Pen 
Yan.  I  March  1 — inlf — 

Fcii'iii  Lands  for  Sale, 

IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS. 

OVEH  3,000,000  OF  ACRES  of  Selected  Prairie 
Farm  Lands,  belonging  to  Ihe  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company.  The  price  will  vary  from  $5  to  25,  according  to 
quality,  location,  Ac.  The  purchase  money  may  be  payable 
in  five  equal  installments,  the  first  to  come  due  in  two  years 
from  date  of  contract,  the  others  annually  thereafter— giving 
six  years  to  pay  for  the  land,  with  a  charge  of  only  Tico  per 
cent  per  annum  interest.  The  first  two  years’  interest  paya¬ 
ble  in  advance.  The  Company’s  construction  bonds  receiv¬ 
ed  ascash.  Apply  to  CHAS  M.  DUPUV,  Jr., 

Land  Agent  111.  Celt.  R.  R.  Co. 
March  15 — m6t*  No.  64  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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DK  BURO’S  NO.  1 

Ammoniated  Super- Phosphate  of  Lime. 

The  above  valuable  compound  is  warranted  pure  and 
genuine.  The  mntiufaeturiiig  depattment  is  under  the 
personal  ilirection  of  the  subscriber,  and  will  have  studious 
attention  as  to  his  preparation  at  all  times  being  uniform  in 
its  component  parts.  Many  experimenl.s  during  the  past  year, 
with  the  above  brand,  in  equal  quantity  with  I*eruvian  Gua- 
no  and  other  concentrated  Fertilizers,  scrupulously  testing  its 
value  as  compared  with  the  latter,  by  various  State  Farm.s, 
public  Agricultural  Committees,  Ac.,  have  been  made, 
showing  a  preference  for  it  as  a  manure,  both  as  to  early  in- 
dueemeiit  and  prolificness  of  growth.  I’ampblels  will  be 
sent  on  application  to  the  subscriber,  containing  full  directions 
for  use,  Ac.  C  B  DE  BURG, 

Sole  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
June  14 — w&mtf.  Williamsburg,  L.  I. 


DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

AT  PRIVATE  SALE. 

TG.  MORRIS’  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, with 
Jt  prices  attached,  of  Short  Horned  and  Devon  Bulls  and 
Bull  Calves,  a  few  Horses,  South  Do%vii  Rams,  Berkshire, 
SulTolk  and  Es.sex  Swine,  will  he  forwarded  by  mail  (if  de¬ 
sired.)  by  addressing  L.  G  MORRIS,  Fordham,  Westchester 
Co.,  N  Y.,  or  N.  J.  BECAR,  197  Broadway,  New  York.  It 
also  coniain.s  portrait,  pedigree,  and  performances  on  the 
turf  of  the  celebrated  hor.se Monarch,”  standing  tliis  sea¬ 
son  at  the  Herdstlale  Farm.  May  3,  1S.55— w&inlf 


RURAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

rpHE  attention  of  all  persons  interested  in  rural  pursuits, 
is  invited  to  the  following  publications : 

THE  COUNTRY  GENTLE>1.4N— a  Weekly  Journal 
for  tke  Farm,  the  Garden  and  ike  Fireside — I'oi'ining 
yearly  two  barge  and  beautiful  quarto  volumes  of  416 
pages  each.  Price.  $2  (lO  a  year.  This  is,  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  the  best  agricultural  journal  published  In  this  coun¬ 
try.  Specimens  sent  to  all  applicants. 

Til  E  C  U  LT  I  V  .4  TO  R— a  Monthly  Jonrnal  for  the 
Farmer  and  the  Horliculluri.st,  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
forming  ail  annual  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  at  50 
cents  a  year. 

THE  ILLUaiTR4TED  4NNU.4L  REGISTER  of  RU¬ 
RAL  AFFAIRS  for  1355,  embellished  with  (nore  than 
One  Hundred  Engravings, —  1  vol.  12  nio.  144  pp. — price, 
25  cents  in  paper  covers — bound,  50  cents — sent  prepaid 
by  mail. 

REL4TIONS  OF  CHE.MISTRY  TO  AGRICULTURE, 

and  the  Agricullural  Experiinenis  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes, 
a  new  work  by  Pro!  Liebig,  ju.st  published,  price  25 
cents — sent  prepaid  by  mail. 

[L?”  Specimens  and  Proapectu.ses  sent  tc  those  disposed  to 
act  as  Agents.  Address  the  publisher, 

LUTHER  TUCKER,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

THORO’-BRED  SHORT  HORNS. 

^|■'HE  herd  of  the  subscriber  being  now  larger  Ilian  it  is 
L  de.sirable  to  retain,  on  account  of  llie  size  of  his  farm, 
he  wishes  to  dispose  of  five  feinale.s,  varying  in  age  from 
three  moiilb.s,  to  nine  years,  all  highly  tinctured  with  Bales 
blood,  and  in  other  respects  with  the  ino.sl  desirable  cro.sses 
for  milk  giv.ng,  as  well  as  butler  and  beef  making.  Also  five 
very  fine  young  Bulls, two  of  wliicb  were  got  by  the  celebraled 
prize  Bales  Bull  Meteor,  ( 1 181 1 .)  two  by  bis  own  valuable 
imported  bull  Lord  Dueie,  and  one  by  Eclipse  2d,  also  son  of 
Meteor.  They  v;n  y  in  age  from  six  inontlis  to  one  year,  and 
are  out  of  .some  of  the  best  cow's  of  bi.s  herd,  who  are  equal 
to  any  ill  this  country.  Dr.  HER.M.-KN  'iVE.NDEUj. 

June  14 — wAiiilf 

Forbiish's  Iiriproved 

MOWER  &  REAPING  MACHINE 


IT  has  been  in  use  for  the  last  ibree  seasons,  and  i.s  consi¬ 
dered  the  best  Combined  Maeliine  in  use.  For  .sale  by 
the  American  Alowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Company’s 
Agent,  D.  C  MORGAN, 

June  7 — w6lmlt  34  Cliff-.st.,  cor.  of  Fulton,  .New- York. 


FORBUSH’S  IMPROVED 


mowing  and  Reaping  Maeliine. 

''I  ■'HIS  valuable  Hurve.ster  can  now  be  had  at  the 

NORTH  RIVER  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE. 
Persons  wishing  circulars  with  testimonials,  can  have  them 
forw'arded  by  addressing  GRIPPING  »V  BRO., 

60  Corlland-st  ,  New- York. 
The  above  Machine  is  warrunled  to  cut  from  10  to 
15  acres  of  grass  or  grain  per  day.  May  24 — w8lm2l 


For  Sale  Very  Cheap, 

AB0I,T  cutter  and  TENONING  MACHINE, 
both  in  excellent  order.  Inquire  of 

RICH’D  II  PEASE, 

Excelsior  Agricullural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
Olil  Stand,  369  A  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
June  7 — w4tmlt 


THOMAS  GOULD, 


Breeder  of  Durham  and  Devon  Cattle,  Leicester  Sheep, 
Suffolk  Swine,  Madagascar  or  Lop-eared  Rabbiis,  Eng¬ 
lish  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Choice  and  Fancy  Poultry. 

Jan.  16 — w'&mtf  Aurora,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Improved  Superphosphate  of  lame.  ' 

riNHIS  superior  article  of  Fertilizer  may  be  had,  put  up  in 
A  bags  weighing  50,  100,  and  160  lbs.  each — price,  $45  per 
ton  of  2000  lbs.  A.  LONGETT, 

34  Cliff  Street,  Corner  of  Fulton 
April  26— w6!m2t  New- York. 
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Gas  Tar  as  an  Antiseptic  Paint. 

The  preservation  of  wood  is  a  subject  of  great  and 
increasing  importance.  In  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
patent  after  patent  has  been  taken  out  for  various  pro¬ 
cesses  of  accomplishing  this  object.  Metallic  Salts  are 
generalljf  employed,  and  afford,  unquestionably,  the 
means  of  increasing  to  a  great  degree  the  durability  of 
timber.  The  high  price  seems  to  be  the  chief  objection 
to  their  use,  and  especially  to  the  use  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate. 

To  exclude  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  secured — decomposition  cannot  take  place 
unless  oxj’gen  be  present  in  some  form  or  other.  The 
albuminous  matter  of  the  sap,  too,  is  a  great  cause  of 
decay,  and  the  more  so,  if  in  a  moist  state.  It  acts 
precisely  as  yeast  in  the  fermentation  of  bread.  If  we 
boil  yeast,  its  fermenting  power  is  destroyed.  By  steam¬ 
ing  wood  we  coagulate  the  albumen  (white  of  egg)  of 
the  sap,  and  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  lessen  its  liabili¬ 
ty  to  fermentation  or  decay.  The  e.xclusion  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  water,  and  the  coagulation  of  the  albu¬ 
minous  matters  of  the  sap,  or  recently  formed  portions 
of  the  tree,  are  the  two  great  points  to  be  secured  in 
the  preservation  of  wood, — and,  we  may  add,  of  almost 
every  vegetable  or  animal  substance. 

The  various  metallic  or  mineral  paints  secure  to  a 
certain  extent  the  former  object,  and  a  solution  of  a  me¬ 
tallic  sulphate  the  latter ;  and  we  would  advocate  the 
use  of  both  articles  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is 
now  practiced  by  most  farmers.  AVe  hope  to  live  to 
sec  the  time  when  every  wooden  implement  on  the  farm 
shall  receive  a  good  coat  of  paint  every  year.  Such  a 
practice  will  •pay,  now  that  good  timber  is  getting 
scarcer  and  higher  every  year. 

There  is  a  substance,  however,  that  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  at  least  contains,  in  itself,  both  these  qualities. 
Gas  lar  will  coagulate  albumen,  and  exclude  the  air 
and  moisture.  It  is  cheap  and  easily  applied  ;  why 
then  is  it  not  more  generally  and  bountifully  used  7 
In  England,  hedges  take  the  place  of  our  not  very 
picturesque  Virginian  fences,  and  the  home-steading  is 
of  brick  or  stone,  but  the  extent  to  which  g:rs  tar  is 
used  on  the  doors  of  buildings,  gates,  <to.,  affords  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that,  were  board  fences  used,  as  with 
us,  they  would  be  preserved,  if  not  ornamented  with  a 


frequent  coat  of  this  odoriferous  paint.  We  do  not  re¬ 
collect  to  have  seen  it  used  for  this  purpose,  in  this 
country,  except  on  the  magnificent  farm  of  James  S. 
AVadsworth,  Esq.,  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  where  it  has  been 
emploj^ed  for  many  years  in  painting  board  fences,  and 
proves  to  be  all  that  its  advocates  claim. 

It  is  said  that  the  agents  used  by  the  Egyptians  to 
preserve  mummies  were  of  an  asphaltic  nature,  and 
though  this  perhaps  cannot  be  clearly  established, 
it  is  certain  that  asphaltic  oils,  such  as  exist  in  gar  tar, 
possess  powerful  antiseptic  properties. 

In  1838  some  sleepers  were  laid  on  the  Manchester 
and  Creive  Kailroad  which  had  been  saturated  with 
gas  tar.  A  short  time  since  they  were  taken  up,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  replaced  by  some  of  a  heavier 
description,  when  it  was  found  that  the  old  sleepers 
were  perfectly  sound,  and  they  are  about  to  be  used 
on  parts  of  the  line  where  there  is  less  traffic.  The 
unprepared  sleepers  did  not  last  more  than  four  or  five 
years,  and  a  similar  case  might  be  mentioned  in  this 
country. 

An  English  scientific  writer  says :  “  A  great  many 
improvements  in  this  country  are  stopped  by  the  pre¬ 
judice  which  people  have  against  anything  having  the 
smell  of  gas.”  If  this  can  be  said  of  England,  where 
gas  tar  is  as  extensively  used  as  paint,  &c.,  what  shall 
be  said  of  American  farmers,  who  use  little  if  any  7 
He  gives  the  following  instance,  which  shows  that  a  love 
of  things  “  far  fetched  and  dear  bought”  is  not  confin¬ 
ed  to  this  country,  or  the  ladies.  “  For  instance.” 
says  he,  “  pitch  and  other  products  of  tar  are  highly 
important  in  ship  building,  yet,  so  prejudiced  are  the 
English  sh?p-wrights  against  coal  tar  and  pitch,  that 
they  will  only  use  the  tar  and  pitch  from  Archangel 
or  Stockholm,  though  it  costs  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
English.  In  the  Mediterranean  the  native  vessels 
which  are  not  coppered  suffer  very  severely  from  the 
worm,  and  the  Maltese  and  Sicilians  found  that  the 
Archangel  and  Stockholm  pilch  would  not  protect  them, 
but  with  the  coal  pitch  and  tar  no  worms  would  touch  the 
vessels,  and  there  is,  therefore,  a  groat  demand  for  the 
English  pitch  and  tar  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  boat 
builders  of  which  would  readily  give  more  for  it  than 
for  the  vegetable  pitch  or  tar  ;  but  there  is  a  prejudice 
against  it  in  England  because  it  can  be  obtained  cheap- 
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ly  at  our  very  doors.  In  fact,  all  pitch  and  tar  from 
the  mineral  kingdom  is  much  better  and  stronger  than 
that  from  the  vegetable,  and  much  more  of  a  preserva¬ 
tive.”  Is  prejudice  or  ignorance  the  cause  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  neglect  of  gas  tar  as  a  paint  and  as  a  preventive  of 
decay  7  The  experience  of  those  who  have  used  gas 
tar  on  posts  in  the  ground  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  without 
exception,  in  favor  of  gas  tar.  We  have  met  with  one 
gentleman  who  thought  that,  while  gas  tar  retarded  the 
decay  of  timber  in  the  ground,  it  accelerated  its  decay 
above  the  ground.  We  cannot  think  that  there  is  any 
foundation  for  this  opinion ;  if  there  is,  we  should  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  those  who  are  competent  from  ex¬ 
perience  to  speak  on  the  subject.  We  have  many  such 
among  our  readers.  Will  they  not  favor  us  with  their 
experience  in  the  use  of  gas  tar  7 

keeping  Roads  in  Good  Repair. 

That  this  is  an  object  of  much  importance  may  be 
generally  conceded,  so  long  as  men  merely  talk  about 
the  matter  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  otherwise  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  work,  if  the  reluctance,  indifference, 
shirking,  and  dislike  to  that  duty  upon  the  public  high¬ 
ways,  may  be  taken  ns  indications  of  the  real  state  of 
sentiment  existing  on  the  subject.  The  indifference 
which  many  display  in  regard  to  keeping  roads  in 
good  repair,  and  their  unwillingness  to  do  their  propor¬ 
tion  of  work  upon  the  public  highways,  have  often  been 
matters  of  surprise,  and  sometimes  of  philosophical 
speculation  upon  some  of  the  dark  and  profound  mys¬ 
teries  connected  with  human  nature.  We  have  some¬ 
times  wondered  if  selfishness — total  absorption  in  one’s 
own  interest,  and  total  indifference  to  the  interests  of 
others — could  ever  be  indulged  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
become  wholly  blind  and  even  suicidal.  It  has  seemed 
as  if  no  other  inference  or  hypothesis  were  admissible, 
when  we  have  seen  men  neglect  to  repair  some  little 
defect  in  the  road  near  their  premises,  which  they  had 
to  suffer  from  every  day,  and  which  might  have  been 
rectified  in  an  hour  or  two,  or  les.s  sometimes,  just  be¬ 
cause  others  would  derive  some  benefit  from  it  as  well 
as  themselves.  For  months  and  months  we  have  seen 
farmers  plunging  through  rough,  rackirg  and  muddy 
places,  with  injury  to  wagons  and  harness,  when  a 
very  little  work  would  have  removed  the  whole  difii- 
culty  and  the  cause  of  it.  But  then  others  would  have 
been  benefited  by  their  work  as  well  as  themselves,  and 
therefore,  though  right  in  sight  of  their  own  windows, 
and  though  passing  it  several  times  every  week,  the 
ugly  obstruction  which  had  broken  reaches  and  thills, 
and  been  the  dread  of  many  a  traveler,  stands  unre¬ 
paired  for  months  to  the  disgrace  and  inconvenience  of 
a  whole  neighborhood,  and  especially  of  him  who  lives 
close  by  it.  If  the  selfishness  which  prevented  the 
needed  repairs  in  such  a  case  is  not  truly  blind  to  its 
own  interest  and  is  not  suicidally  destroying  itself, 
then  our  philosophy  of  the  matter  must  be  somewhere 
at  fault.  For  the  persons  living  nearest  the  bad  spot 
would  have  been  paid  for  all  the  little  labor  necessary 
a  hundred  fold,  by  saving  of  suffering  and  of  loss  of 


wear  and  tear  of  wagons  and  harness  ;  and  yet  they 
submitted  to  it  for  months  just  because  some  others 
would  have  received  a  little  benefit,  even  though  they 
would  have  secured  to  themselves  many  times  more. 
This  is  truly  an  astonishing  exhibition  of  selfishness 
and  perverted  and  depraved  human  nature. 

But  we  took  pen  in  hand  to  record  a  case  which  de¬ 
monstrated  most  impressively  to  one  neighborhood  the 
great  value  of  good  roads,  or  of  keeping  roads  in  good 
repair.  A  gentleman  from  the  state  of  New-York 
visited  some  of  the  Western  States,  during  the  spring 
months,  and  in  one  of  them  found  a  farm  which  exact¬ 
ly  suited  him,  as  he  thought.  From  a  village  at  a 
distance  of  a  few  miles,  where  he  was  staying,  he  had 
occasion  to  go  out  several  times  to  look  more  particular¬ 
ly  at  the  farm  and  fixings,  and  to  talk  over  the  pro¬ 
posed  purchase.  The  road  was  bad  in  several  places 
at  first,  but  every  time  that  he  went  over  it,  it  seemed 
to  be  in  a  condition  still  worse  than  before.  This  had 
such  an  effect  upon  him  that  he  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  purchasing  a  location,  in  every  other  way  suited  to 
his  taste.  He  argued  that  beside  the  discomfort  of 
such  a  road,  which  was  no  small  matter  to  him,  it 
would  inflict  upon  him  many  positive  losses.  He  fore¬ 
saw  there  would  be  many  days  in  the  course  of  a  year 
when  he  could  not  travel  it  all,  at  least  with  any  load 
or  any  comfort ;  and  that  there  would  be  days  when 
he  could  not  carry  his  family  to  meeting  as  he  might 
on  a  better  road.  He  foresaw,  too,  that  he  never  could 
carry  off  as  much  of  a  load  of  grain  or  wood  or  any¬ 
thing  else  as  he  could  on  a  better  road,  and  that  the 
tear  and  wear,  or  damage,  in  the  matters  of  carriages 
and  harness  would  be  much  more  than  on  a  road  kept 
in  better  repair.  Iflhis  does  not  demonstrate  that  farms 
are  more  valuable  for  good  roads  near  them,  then  the 
attempt  to  teach  this  much  needed  lesson  may  be 
given  up  in  despair. 

A  Screw  Stump  Puller. 

Eds.  Country  Gentleman — In  your  valuable  paper 
of  May  10th,  Oneida,  of  New-York  Mills,  inquires 
about  a  Stump  Machine.  Being  a  miller,  and  often 
having  occasion  to  raise  heavy  bodies,  and  having 
found  my  hoisting  screw  to  be  a  most  valuable  power, 
it  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  it  would  make  a  valua¬ 
ble  stump  machine,  by  the  addition  of  a  strong  bench 
to  attach  the  screw  to ;  and  if  more  power  was  requir¬ 
ed,  a  strong  lever  could  be  added,  and  the  power  in¬ 
creased  to  any  amount  that  would  be  required.  The 
cost  of  screw,  at  Hart  &  Munson’s,  Utica,  would  be 
SIO.  Having  read  the  Cultivator  and  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  from  their  commencement,  I  have  never  to  my 
recollection  seen  the  screw  power  recommended  as  a 
stump  machine.  0.  Stevenson.  Stevenson’ s  Mills. 

SaTjdy  Soils. — Improve,  permanently,  your  sandy 
soils,  by  hauling  on  and  spreading  as  much  clay  as 
will  change  their  constitutional  texture,  and  give  them 
that  cohosibility,  the  want  of  which  is  the  radical  cause 
of  their  unproductiveness.  This  labor  may  be  per¬ 
formed  at  intervals  of  leisure,  and  with  almost  equal 
facility  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
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Deep  and  Shallow  Plowing, 

Messrs.  Editors — In  this  age  of  agricultural  im¬ 
provement,  to  advocate  shallow,  in  preference  to  deep 
plowing,  is  an  nnalogism  to  be  closely  scrutinized  be¬ 
fore  adopted.  But,  says  the  writer  in  the  Country 
Gentleman  of  May  24th,  “  facts  are  stubborn  things,” 
and  so  they  are  ;  and  by  facts  in  his  own  practice,  he 
establishes  a  plausible  theory,  that  it  is  hotter  to  plow 
four  inches  deep  than  seven  or  eight,  even  on  a  soil  of 
coarse  sandy  gravel, — a  soil  of  all  others  supposed  to 
be  peculiarly  adapted  to  deep  cultivation,  particularly 
in  seasons  of  drouth,  as  the  last  three  summers  have 
been,  and  the  present  threatens  to  be.  Mr.  Brewer 
assures  us  that  he  shall  resume  the  subject ;  I  shall 
■wait  with  interest  for  a  further  development  of  both 
his  theory  and  practice  ;  and  in  giving  us  these  it 
would  be  gratifying  and  instructive  to  go  more  into 
the  merits  of  the  two  kinds  of  plowing  prospectively. 
If  I  can  be  convinced  that  the  old  method  of  surface 
cultivation  is  really  the  best  and  most  profitable,  al¬ 
though  it  is  an  exploded  notion  and  mostly  abandoned 
by  improving  cultivators  of  the  soil,  I  will  return  to 
it,  and  thousands  of  others  will  do  the  same,  for  we 
Yankees  are  very  apt  to  count  the  cost,  and  a  great 
saving  of  expense  in  labor  of  team  can  be  realized 
thereby. 

Mr.  Brewer  speaks  only  of  the  crops  that  imme¬ 
diately  followed  the  plowing,  and  here  I  think  he  is 
in  error.  He  does  not  test  the  deep  plowing  for  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  seasons.  No  doubt  when  the  plow  goes  four 
inches  deeper  that  ever  it  has  done  before,  it  throws 
np  a  new  and  colder  substance,  and  it  requires  more 
than  one  season’s  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  to  per¬ 
fectly  assimilate  it  to  Ihe  wants  of  the  growing  plant; 
but  follow  it  from  year  to  year,  gradually,  say  two 
inches  deeper  at  each  plowing,  until  you  get  a  soil 
from  four  inches  to  twelve  if  you  please.  The  sum¬ 
mer’s  suns  and  the  frosts  of  winter  will  do  the  work  on 
these  dormant  stratas,  and  the  results  of  fifteen  years 
of  this  kind  of  cultivation  will  far  exceed  in  profit  the 
old  method  of  shallow  plowing,  and  surface  cultivation. 

Again,  this  deep  plowing  is  better,  either  in  a  wet  or 
in  a  dry  season.  In  a  season  of  drouth  the  moisture 
is  retained  in  the  broken  earth,  and  the  roots  of  the 
growing  plants  are  sustained  much  longer  than  though 
the  earth  had  been  stirred  but  3  or  4  inches  ;  and  in  a 
season  too  wet,  the  surplus  of  water  is  not  held  so  near 
the  surface  to  the  detriment  of  the  crops,  but  the  hard- 
pan  being  broken,  it  lets  the  water  fall  lower  into  the 
earth,  and  enables  the  growing  crop  to  escape  in  a 
greater  degree  the  drowning  effects  of  a  surplus  of  wa¬ 
ter. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  deep  plowing  is  best  for  all 
kinds  of  soils.  There  are  lands  naturally  wet  and 
heavy,  stiff  and  clayey  ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
how  deep  plowing  would  operate  upon  these.  There 
are  lands  with  an  underlaying  of  quick  sand  ;  where 
this  sand  comes  near  the  surface  we  should  avoid  strik¬ 
ing  it  with  the  plow,  for  there  is  no  vitality  in  it,  and 
it  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  cultivated  soil.  But 


there  is  not  much  land  in  the  northern  states,  which  ha 
been  cropped  long  enough  to  lose  its  first  natural  ele¬ 
ments  of  fertility,  or  as  the  writers  say,  “its  virgin 
fertility,”  but  what  can  bo  greatly  improved  by  deep 
tilling.  This  is  my  theory  ;  and  a  theory  too,  which  I 
believe  is  well  sustained  by  practice. 

Twenty  years  ago  last  April,  I  purchased  the  farm 
on  which  I  now  reside ;  the  cultivated  portion  is  an 
alluvial  soil  on  the  Connecticut  river,  and  the  average 
3’ield  of  crops  to  the  acre  at  that  time,  was  ocm  35 
bushels,  oats  30  bushels,  hay  three-fourths  of  a  ton,  and 
other  products  in  proportion.  In  plowing  I  soon  found 
it  a  very  pleasant  task  both  for  the  team  and  myself,  as 
there  were  no  obstructions,  no  stones,  stumps  or  roots  ; 
the  plow  would  glide  along  about  4  inches  deep,  as 
smoothly  as  though  the  under  strata  was  a  plank  road. 
Shallow  plowing  was  then  in  vogue,  but  it  occurred  to 
me  that  in  my  case,  where  the  under  strata  was  the 
same  as  at  the  surface,  alluvion,  made  by  the  action 
of  the  river  centuries  ago — no  hard-pan  except  an  ar¬ 
tificial  one,  beat  down  and  hardened  by  many  years  of 
surface  cultivation, — that  to  break  into  this  under  crust 
might  not  prove  an  injury.  I  commenced  by  plowing 
6  inches  deep  instead  of  4  inches,  using  plaster,  ashes 
and  lime  upon  the  grain  crops,  and  stocking  to  grass. 
When  I  came  rouryi  to  take  up  this  piece  again  after 
4  or  5  crops  of  hay,  I  run  the  plow  again  6  inches  deep, 
but  before  stocking  to  grass  again,  at  the  second  and 
third  plowing,  I  run  the  plow  first  8  and  then  10  inches 
deep,  taking  three  crops  of  grain,  always  manuring 
heavily  for  corn,  and  sowing,  broadcast,  plaster  upon 
the  grass  lands.  Latterly  for  the  last  grain  crop,  I 
have  run  the  plow  to  the  depth  of  12  inches.  I  have 
now  obtained  a  soil  of  10  to  12  inches,  a  rich  dark 
loam,  which  a  severe  drouth  but  slightly  effects,  and  a 
wet  season  like  that  of  1850,  does  not  injure.  AVhere 
corn  is  planted  upon  the  inverted  sod  and  the  manure 
spread  upon  the  top  before  breaking  the  sod,  it  should 
not  be  plowed  over  6  inches  deep,  but  this  is  not  the 
best  way  to  raise  corn  on  my  lands ;  oats  are  the  first 
crop,  corn  the  second ;  the  manure  spread  broadcast  at 
the  rate  of  40  ox-cart  loads  to  the  acre  ;  using  one  of 
the  deep  tillers  of  the  Eagle  class  of  plows,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Buggies,  Nourse  &  Mason,  (in  my  judgment 
the  best  now  in  use,)with  a  short  mould-board  and  high 
in  the  standard,  it  breaks  and  pulverizes  and  mixes  the 
under  soil,  decayed  sod  and  the  manure,  most  admira¬ 
bly,  which,  with  a  thorough  application  of  the  double 
harrow  before  planting,  makes  one  of  the  richest  and 
finest  tilth  for  corn  that  can  possibly  bo  obtained. 

I  have  given  the  average  yield  of  crops  upon  my 
lands  before  this  system  of  deep  cultivation  was  com¬ 
menced.  I  will  now  state  what  I  deem  to  be  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  change  from  shallow  to  deep  plowing,  aid¬ 
ed  to  be  sure  by  other  thorough  cultivation,  a  judicious 
routine  of  crops  and  the  appliances  of  the  specific  or 
stimulating  manures  in  a  moderate  degree.  For  the 
last  seven  years  my  corn  crop  has  averaged  to  the  acie, 
from  75  to  80  bushels,  in  fields  of  5  to  12  acres  ;  and 
the  two  last  years  the  heaviest  growth  was  over  100 
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bushels  to  the  acre.  One  field  of  seven  and  a  half 
acres,  in  1853,  measured  one  hundred  and  five  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre.  The  oat  crop  has  ranged  from  60 
to  80  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  hay  crop  from  two  to 
three  tons,  the  first  and  second  crops  after  stocking  be¬ 
ing  quite  too  coarse  and  heavy  for  profit — that  is,  a 
less  quantity  and  better  quality  would  be  more  pro¬ 
fitable  ;  yeti  like  to  see  my  barns  full  in  autumn,  and 
in  order  to  get  the  desirable  crops  of  hay  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  of  mowing,  the  first  must  necessa¬ 
rily  be  too  heavy.  Experience  is  said  to  be  the  best 
instructor,  and  I  believe  it;  and  in  view  of  what  I 
have  learned  from  this  source,  I  cannot  but  repeat 
what  Mr.  Brewer  says — the  man  who  writes  for  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  journal  must  always  say,  “pZouj  tZcep  ” — it 
may  not  enhance  your  crops  the  first  or  second  year, 
but  follow  it,  and  in  a  reasonable  time  you  will  find 
your  account  in  it  with  interest  and  profit.  J.  W.  Col- 
BURNE.  Springfield,  Vt.,  June  ith,  1855. 

Deep  Plowing — Guano,  &c.,  on  Wheat. 

There  is  quite  a  controversy  in  some  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  about  deep  and  shallow  tillage.  That  de¬ 
pends  wholly  on  the  subsoil.  A  few  years  ago  I  had 
some  800  oak  and  black  walnut  stumps  pulled  ;  many 
of  them  brought  up  earth  from  four  to  six  feet  deep, 
and  from  ten  to  seventeen  feet  square  on  the  surface. 
The  first  year  after  the  stumps  were  pulled,  I  put  the 
field  in  wheat.  Where  the  stumps  stood,  the  wheat 
was  not  so  good  as  the  other  part  of  the  field,  but  it  is 
again  in  wheat  now,  and  I  never  saw  any  such  wheat 
as  is  on  the  places  where  the  stumps  were  pulled.  You 
can  see  where  every  stump  had  been  ;  the  wheat  is  all  of 
ten  inches  taller,  stands  far  stockier  on  the  ground,  and 
looks  as  if  a  load  of  barn-yard  manure  had  been  laid 
down  and  not  half  spread,  and  wheat  sown  on  it ;  the 
straw  is  stiff  and  bright.  If  so  much  had  been  raised 
by  manure,  the  straw  would  have  been  soft  and  all  flat 
on  the  ground  before  this.  It  is  proof  positive  that 
deep  tillage  is  every  thing  for  my  land. 

I  last  fall  put  a  ton  of  guano  on  ten  acres,  (not  in 
the  field  where  the  stumps  were  pulled,)  of  wheat — 
that  is,  I  sowed  the  guano,  plowed  it  under,  and  sowed 
the  wheat.  I  gave  it  a  fair  chance,  sowing  the  guano 
on  alternate  lands  through  the  field.  From  present 
appearance,  I  think  it  will  pay.  I  also  tried  a  ton  of 
“  Ta-Feu,”  (night-soil  dried  and  deodorized,)  but  I 
have  lost  cost  and  trouble  by  that.  If  my  guano  wheat 
pleases  me  as  well  at  harvest,  I  will  try  a  few  tons 
this  fall.  My  wheat  ought  to  be  ready  for  harvest  by 
10th  July,  if  the  weather  proves  favorable,  but  the 
straw  will  be  very  large,  and  un'ess  the  weather  is 
warm  and  dry  it  may  be  longer  in  ripening.  In  two 
weeks  we  may  expect  the  wheat  midge  to  make  its 
appearance,  if  we  are  to  have  it,  but  I  hope  we  may 
have  nothing  to  destroy  the  crop  this  season,  as  every 
eatable  is  at  famine  prices.  You  may  expect  to  hear 
from  me  again  about  the  commencement  of  harvest. 

John  Johnston. 

Near  Geneva,  June  8. 


Medioinal  Effects  of  Saleratos. 


In  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  not 
long  since,  Dr.  Alcott  published  a  paper,  attributing 
much  of  disease  and  death  to  the  free  use  of  saleratus, 
which  article  he  places  in  the  list  of  irritant  poisons. 
Mrs.  Stowe,  in  her  "Sunny  Memories^  attributes  the 
sicklier  appearance  of  American  ladies,  when  compared 
with  the  English,  to  the  same  cau.'e.  These  opinions 
have  been  copied  into  almost  every  newspaper  and 
periodical  in  the  country.  The  people,  always  afraid 
of  poisons,  whether  medioinal  or  dietetic,  have  taken 
the  alarm  and  are  indeed  in  a  quandary  between  sour 
bread  and  saleratus. 

There  is  much  of  false  reasoning  in  the  world,  and 
we  regret  to  say  the  medical  profession  is  not  wholly 
free  from  it;  arriving  at  false  conclusions  and  awaken¬ 
ing  false  alarms.  Dr.  Alcott  gays  that  two-fifths  of  all 
that  are  born,  die  before  the  fifth  year,  one  half  of 
which  mortality  he  attributes  to  saleratus.  Now  if 
this  be  sOj  it  is  worthy  of  the  candid  consideration  of 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  country,  and  its  prohibi¬ 
tion  a  fit  subject  of  legislative  enactment.  But  we 
opine  it  is  not  so  ; — that  the  danger,  to  which  Dr.  Al¬ 
cott  turns  alarmist, — exists  only  in  his  imagination. 
Admitting  the  proportion  of  infantile  mortality  to  be 
as  stated,  full  one  half  oi  all  that  die  under  five  years 
of  age  do  so  before  the  completion  of  the  first  year, 
most  of  whom  have  never  eaten  bread  or  taken  salera¬ 
tus.  During  the  hist  three  yearSj  in  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  number  of  deaths,  during  the  first  year  of 
of  life,  was  8,259,  while  during  the  next  four  years,  or 
between  one  and  five,  there  was  but  6,794,  or  on  ave¬ 
rage  of  1684  for  each  yearly  period.  Hence,  it  will  be 
seen  that  infantile  mortality  is  nearly  Jive  times  as 
great,  during  the  first  year  of  life,  when  no  saleratus 
is  taken,  as  during  the  subsequent  four  years  when 
more  or  less  of  that  article  is  eaten.  Now,  if  we  ad¬ 
mit  the  influence  of  saleratus  at  all,  we  must  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  influence  salutary  ;  for  infantile  mortality 
is  only  one  fifth  as  great,  when  used  as  before.  It 
must  be  admitted  then,  that  saleratus  stands  acquitted 
of  the  charge,  which  Dr.  Alcott  brings  against  it.  The 
excessive  mortality  among  children  depends  upon 
other  causes,  which  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  con¬ 
sider. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  a  poison,  so  as  to  give  it  pro¬ 
per  restrictions  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  common  salt  be¬ 
longs  to  the  same  class,  and  is  an  irritant  poison  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  saleratus  is  said  to  be  so, 
and  is  capable  of  producing  death  when  largely  taken  ; 
yet,  it  is  necessary  to  human  he.'ilth,  and  an  indispen¬ 
sable  constituent  of  human  organization.  Half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  saleratus,  properly  diluted,  can  be  taken  at 
once,  and  even  more,  without  injury ;  passing,  as  it 
does,,rapidly  out  of  the  body  by  the  various  secretions  ; 
yet  this  quantity  is  sufiicient  for  raising  bread  made 
from  two  pounds  of  flour,  which  bread  is  sufficient  for 
a  meal  for  ten  persons.  Hence  a  person  might  got,  at 
a  meal,  the  small  quantity  of  three  or  four  grains;  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  this  amount,  small  as  it  is, 
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is  nearly  or  wholly  neutralized  by  the  acid  developed 
in  the  process  of  fermentation,  we  can  but  express  our 
surprise  that  men  or  women  of  intelligence  should  at* 
tribute  to  it  such  disease  and  death-dealing  conse¬ 
quences. 

The  culinary  art  is  indeed  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
and  our  d  etetic  indulgences  are  doubtless  the  source 
of  much  suffering  and  disease  ;  but,  we  apprehend,  a  cu¬ 
linary  reform  must  commence  elsewhere  than  in  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  antacids.  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  valuable 
work  upon  the  diseases  of  North  America,  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  causes  of  disea.se,  says,  “  when  the  dough 
for  leavened  bread,  by  excess  of  panary  fermentatioft, 
has  been  cliarged  with  acetic  acid,  that  product  is  not 
generally  sufficiently  neutralized  by  saleratus  or  soda, 
but  the  bread  is  eaten  sour” 

The  e.Kcessive  mortality  of  children  in  this  country 
is  indeed  lamentable,  hnt  it  is  less  in  this  country  than 
in  Europe,  whore  Mrs.  Stowe  says  less  saleratus  is  used 
than  here  ,  and  the  poor  health  of  adult  females  is  a 
matter  of  regret,  but  its  cau.so  must  bo  sought  else¬ 
where  than  in  our  greater  consumption  of  antacids. 
It  is  only  by  that  love  for  hobby- riding,  which  is 
quite  too  common,  that  war  is  waged  upon  saleratus, 
for  its  dangerous  properties  exist  wholly  in  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  0.  C.  Gibbs,  M.  D. 


The  Sheep  Exhibition  at  Bath. 


TVe  give  below  the  list  of  Premiums  awarded  by 
the  “  Wool  Growers’  Association  of  Western  New- 
I'ork,”  at  their  late  Show  at  Bath.  The  number  of 
sheep  on  the  grounds  is  sta  ted  to  have  been  about  300. 
At  a  meeting  held  on  the  evening  of  May  30th,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  next  Annual  Show  be  held  either 
at  Ponn  Yan,  Canandaigua,  Avon,  or  Batavia,  and 
the  following  list  of  officers  were  elected  : 

President  —  Hon.  G.  Denniston,  Praitsburgh,  Steuben 
county,  N.  Y. 

Vice  Presidents — Hector  Hitchcock,  Biving.ston  Co.;  W. 
T.  Rerner,  Yales;  Jiio.  D.  Patterson,  Cliauuiuque  ;  G.  H. 
AVhecler,  .Sleuben;  T.  C.  Peters,  Genesee;  Thos.  R.  Peck, 
Ontario;  H.  T.  Brooks.  Wyoming;  Rawson  Harmon,  .Mon¬ 
roe;  elms.  Morrell,  Tompkins;  Amos  Perrin,  Alleghany; 
James  H.Hotclikiii,  Steuben;  Jilatlliitis  Hiueliinson,  Cayuga; 
Gardiner  Gould,  Orleans;  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Erie;  Iliiam 
jMcCollum,  Nitigara;  Alhert  G.  Percy,  Wayne. 

Corr.  Secretaries — Wm.  S,  Jmld,  Petm  Yan,  Yates  ;  .4.  Y. 
Baker.  Uihana,  fcsieuben;  N.  B  Maim,  Livingston;  Win. 
A.  Cook,  Lima,  Livingston  ;  W.  T.  Remer,  Peim  Yan  ;  Jas 
I.yon,  Bath,  Steuben  ;  Wm.  B.  Pratt,  PriUtsburgh,  do. 

Treasure — Hon.  Reulien  Hobie,  Bath,  Steuben  Co. 

Pec.  Stc'y — Clmrles  D.  Chainplin,  Urbana,  Steuben  Co. 

PREMIUMS  AWARBED. 

Class  Fir.st. — Sweepstakes  pen,  Calvin  Ward,  Rich- 
moiiii,  Ontario  Co  ,  S75. 

Best  Buck  over  2  yeru-s  old,  Wm  Baker,  Urbana,  Steuben, 
S.30 ;  21,  Julius  Siickney.  Sliorebam,  Addison  Co.  Vt. ,8-10; 
il,  Josbua  Healy,  Daimsville.  Steuben,  N.  Y.,  ;  4lb, 

Levi  Gr.iy.  Wheeler,  Steuben.  S20 ;  Calvin  Ward,  $10. 

Class  .'^econo. —  Best  5  Ewes  and  lambs,  Joshua  Raplee, 
Penn  Van.  Yates,  $00;  2d,  Orlando  Sliepard,  Urbana,  Steu¬ 
ben.  $20;  Oil.  O.  F.  .Marshall,  Wheeler,  Steuben,  SlO. 

Best  5  Ewes,  2  years  old.  Wm.  Baker,  Urbana.  $20;  2d, 
Calvin  Ward.  R.clunond,  $15;  3d,  G.  H.  Wheeler,  Wheeler, 
Steuben.  $10. 

Class  Third.— Best  5  Ewes  1  year  old,  Thos.  R  Peck, 
AVest  Bloomtield,  Ontario,  $20  ;  2(1 ,  Calvin  Ward,  Richinonu, 
$1.5;  3d.  Grattan  H.  AAnieeler,  W'heeler,  $10. 

Class  Foithth.— Best  Buck  2  years  old,  AA'.  T.  Remer, 
Peim  A'an,  $-30;  2d.  Julius  Siickney,  Shoreham,  A^l.,  $20  j 
3d,  Orlando  Shepard,  Urbana.  SlO. 

Best  Buck  I  year  old,  W  T  Remer,  Peim  Yan,  $20;  Qd, 
E  F.  Leech,  W.  Bloomfield,  $15;  3d,  A.  Y.  Baker,  Urbana, 
$10. 

Class  Fifth.— Best  Ewe.  .To.shua  Raplee,  PennA'an,  $10. 
Best  3  Ewes,  P.  F.  Myrtle,  G.  H.  AAJieeler,  Orlando  Shep¬ 
ard,  $15. 


The  Chinch  Bug. 

Chbisty’s  Prairie,  fnd.,  May  26th,  1855. 

Mr.  Tucker — I  send  you  a  few  specimens  of  the 
corn  Jiy — the  most  destructive  insect  that  has  ever  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  part  of  the  country.  If  they  come  to 
hand  alive,  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  them  close 
prisoners;  for  they  increase  very  rapidly,  and  you 
might  have  more  of  them  on  hand  than  you  would 
desire. 

I  had  purposed  writing  to  you,  to  make  some  in¬ 
quiry  respecting  this  insect;  supposing,  of  course,  that 
it  was  well  known  through  the  country,  and  especial¬ 
ly  to  editors  of  agricultural  pipers.  I  was  told,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  days  ago,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Lowry,  of  Park 
County,  that  he  had  written  to  you  on  this  subject, 
and  was  informed  that  it  was  the  first  time  you  had 
heard  of  the  exiftence  of  such  an  insect.  The  name  he 
gave  it,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  the  corn  chinch,  the  samo 
that  it  has  sometimes  been  called  by  here.  In  North 
Carolina,  where  it  is  said  to  have  existed  many  years, 
I  am  told  that  it  is  called  the  chinch  bug  But  I  would 
consider  no  name  more  appropriate  than  tie  one  I 
have  given  it,  the  corn  Jly,  as  it  is  properly  a  fly,  not 
a  bug  ;  and  commits  its  ravages  on  all  kinds  of  corn 
that  grow  here,  wheat,  rye  and  oats,  as  well  as  maize. 
It  also  attacks  some  of  the  more  succulent  grasses,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  annuals. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  it  commences  breeding. 
At  what  preci.se  time  the  young  swarms  may  first  be 
seen  alive,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  nor  can  I  tell  wheth¬ 
er  they  are  produced  in  successive  swarms,  through 
the  season,  or  not,  but  judging  from  tho  myriads  that 
appear  soon  after  wheat  harvest  and  the  apparently 
regular  inerea.se  of  their  nnuiber.s,  as  they  spread  over 
large  fields  of  maize,  especially  in  dry  seasons,  it  seems 
probable  that  they  are  produced  in  regular  succession 
through  the  entire  season. 

The  first  time  they  were  over  observed  in  this  vicini¬ 
ty,  so  far  ns  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  was  nine 
j'earsngo  last  summer.  They  were  seen  in  a  cornfield, 
about  three  miles  from  this  place.  They  appeared  to 
come  from  the  stubble  of  a  wheat  field  that  bordered 
on  the  corn.  They  did  but  little  damage.  A  few  suo- 
cessive  days  of  rainy  weather  put  a  stop  to  their  pro¬ 
gress,  and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  them,  that  season. 
Two  years  later,  they  appeared  on  the  farm  of  one  of 
my  neighbors,  about  half  a.  mile  distant.  They  came 
apparently,  as  before,  from  wheat  stubble,  though  none 
had  been  observed  in  the  wheat  while  growing;  and 
they  began  on  that  part  of  the  corn  adjacent  to  it.  But 
few  apy eared  at  this  time,  and  not  much  damage  was 
done.  In  1831,  I  observed  them  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  farm  where  I  now  reside.  The  field  in  which  they 
made  their  appearance  had  com  on  one  side  and  oats 
on  the  opposite  side,  with  a  strip  of  wheat  between 
They  were  .=een  immediately  after  the  wheat  w.as  cut, 
on  the  rows  of  corn  next  to  the  stubble  ;  and  were  .so 
numerous,  as  to  cover  from  one  fourth  to  one  half  of 
the  stalk,  in  many  of  the  hills.  The  corn  soon  began 
to  wither.  They  did  not  devour  the  solid  parts  of  the 
plant,  but  pierced  the  outer  part,  or  skin,  full  of  holes, 
or  destroyed  it  in  large  patches,  here  and  there,  over 
the  stiilk^  and  appeared  to  feed  on  the  juico.  A  few 
rows  next  to  the  wheat,  were  completely  destroyed. 
The  crop  was  more  or  le.ss  injured  to  the  distance  of 
about  eight  rods  from  the  stubble.  On  the  opposite 
side,  the  oats  were  killed  to  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  rods  from  the  wheat.  The  remainder  ripened 
without  injury. 

They  appeared  again  the  next  year,  and  about  the 
same  time  of  the  year  ;  but  did  little  damage. 

Strange  to  say,  it  had  not  yet  entered  my  thoughts, 
that  they  had  done,  or  could  do,  any  damage  to  wheat. 
Tho  next  spring,  (18.33,)  my  wheat  looked  unusually 
promising.  I  knew  the  wheat  fly  was  found  in  it  the 
fall  previous,  and  expected  it  would  suffer  some  injury, 
but  little  expected  it  would  have  to  encounter  a  more 
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destructive  enemy  in  connection  with  this.  When  it 
had  grown  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more,  I  observed 
that  more  than  half  of  it  had  stopped  growing.  This 
portion  was  only  six  or  eight  inches  in  height,  and 
it  grew  no  more,  but  withered  and  died  ;  from  what 
cause,  I  could  not  imagine.  The  same  fly  appeared 
again  in  the  corn,  after  the  wheat  was  cut.  The  rank 
growth  of  the  corn,  together  with  one  or  two  heavy 
showers,  prevented  it  from  doing  much  injury. 

Last  summer,  there  was  the  same  appearance  in  the 
wheat,  as  the  summer  previous.  A  part  of  it  dwindled 
away,  after  it  had  grown  to  the  height  of  a  few  inches. 
At  the  time  of  cutting  the  wheat,  those  insects  were 
observed,  in  motion  towards  the  corn,  which  was  close 
by.  In  a  few  days,  the  com  nearest  to  the  stubble, 
was  so  covered  with  them,  as  to  appear,  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance,  as  if  covered  with  black  paint.  The  com  was 
backward  and  dwarfish,  and  the  season  excessively 
dry,  both  of  which  circumstances  favored  their  destruc¬ 
tive  elfects.  About  fifteen  acres  of  com  was  destroyed 
by  them.  They  swept  over  about  forty  acres  more, 
some  parts  of  which  were  nearly  destroyed,  others  on¬ 
ly  slightly  injured.  One  of  my  neighbors,  had  twenty- 
six  acres  of  corn  completely  destroyed  by  them  last 
summer,  and  fifty  acres  more  greatly  damaged.  There 
was  not  a  cornfield  on  the  prairie,  in  which  the  crop 
was  not  greatly  damaged.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
have  ever  been  seen  in  this  region,  anywhere  else  than 
on  the  prairies,  till  last  summer.  Then,  they  were 
seen  on  farms  formerly  covered  with  timber,  many 
miles  distant  from  any  prairie. 

The  attention  of  people  here,  was  so  thoroughly  called 
to  this  insect,  last  summer,  that  when  it  appeared  this 
spring,  it  was  readily  recognized.  It  was  first  observed 
on  fences,  or  flying  about,  and  alighting  here  and  there, 
like  other  winged  insects.  Soon  it  was  found  about 
the  roots  of  wheat, — then  in  oatfields,  and  in  timothy 
grass.  Wherever  it  has  been  seen  among  grain  or 
grass,  some  of  the  blades  were  seen  to  turn  yellow,  and 
the  growth  to  be  checked,  or  stopped  entirely  ;  and  in 
many  cases,  the  whole  plant  completely  killed.  Pro¬ 
bably,  not  less  than  one  third  of  the  wheat  crop,  in  this 
vicinity  has  already  been  destroyed  by  them  ;  and  their 
destructive  operations  are  still  in  progress. 

The  reasons  why  they  have  not  before  been  ob.served 
in  the  early  part  of  tlie  season,  are  these.  In  the  first 
place,  they  have  never  before  been  so  numerous  in  the 
spring  season,  as  at  present.  And  next,  when  in  wheat 
they  are  u.sually  partly  or  entirely  concealed  by  the 
blades  near  the  root;  and  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
distinguished  from  other  insects  without  close  observa¬ 
tion.  E.  C.  Smith. 


Comments  on  the  above  by  De.  A.  Fitch. 

Mb.  Tucker — The  facts  which  are  embodied  in  the 
communication  from  Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  are  deeply 
interesting,  and  well  merit  insertion  in  your  widely 
circulated  publications,  as  they  form  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  what  is  already  upon  record,  respecting  one  of 
the  most  pernicious  insects  in  our  countiy.  Some  no¬ 
tices  of  this  same  insect,  from  correspondents  in  North 
Carolina,  may  bo  found  in  the  early  volumes  of  the 
Cultivator,  and  valuable  articles  relating  to  it,  from 
the  pens  of  Dr.  Le  Barron  and  others,  may  be  met 
with  in  recent  volumes  of  the  Prairie  Farmer.  As  the 
specimens  in  the  quill  forwarded  by  Mr.  Smith  show, 
it  is  the  same  insect  which,  in  an  excursion  through 
Northern  Illinois,  last  autumn,  I  found  in  myriads, 
over  a  large  district  of  country  ;  and  from  all  quar¬ 
ters,  I  received  accounts  of  its  destructiveness,  of  much 
the  same  purport  as  is  given  in  Mr.  Smith’s  commu¬ 
nication.  As  soon  as  I  obtain  leisure,  I  will  prepare  a 
description  and  history  of  this  important  insect,  for 


your  readers  ;  and  therefore,  I  merely  observe  at  pre¬ 
sent,  that  it  is  the  insect  which  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Chinch  Bug — not  Chintz,  as  the  word 
is  sometimes  erroneously  spelled.  I  have  searched  my 
library  in  vain  for  information  as  to  the  derivation  and 
import  of  this  word — Chinch.  AVebster  supposes  it  to 
come  from  the  Latin  name  for  a  bug,  cimex,  through 
the  Italian  cimice,  but  this  appears  to  me  to  be  rather 
far-fetched  and  doubtful.  In  Dr.  Hill’s  Decade  of 
Curious  Insects,  published  in  1773,  a  species  of  Thrips 
is  described  under  the  name  of  the  Straw-colored 
Chinch.  And  if  any  one  under  whose  eye  these  re¬ 
marks  fall,  is  sufficiently  versed  in  philology  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  origin  of  this  word,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  have  him  do  so  ;  for,  in  connection  with  this 
insect,  it  has  become  current  in  our  country,  and  will 
thus  be  perpetuated. 

Though  the  name  Chinch  bug  is  generally  applied 
to  this  insect,  it  has  obtained  other  names  in  particular 
localities.  Alt  over  North-western  Illinois,  they  have 
been  called  Mormon  lice,  in  consequence  of  their  hav¬ 
ing  come  into  that  section  about  the  same  time  that 
the  self-styled  Latter-day  Saints  commenced  their  set¬ 
tlement  at  Nauvoo,  many  ignorant  people  firmly  be¬ 
lieving  they  were  introduced  there  by  these  deluded 
fanatics.  And  it  appears  from  Mr.  Smith’s  letter, 
that  in  his  vicinity,  this  insect  is  called  the  Corn  fly. 
This  name,  however,  Mr.  Smith  himself  will  be  aware, 
when  he  reflects  further,  is  by  no  means  so  appropriate 
for  this  insect,  .as  he  supposed  at  the  moment  of  writing. 
The  name  “  fly  ”  properly  belongs  only  to  insects  with 
clear  and  glass-like  wings,  like  the  common  house-fly  ; 
while  the  name  “  bug,”  although  it  is  in  this  country 
currently  applied  to  almost  all  insects,  strictly  belongs 
only  to  those  which  pertain  to  the  Order  Hemiptera, 
which  embraces  all  those  flat-backed  insects  which 
have  a  slender,  sharp- pointed  beak,  for  puncturing  and 
sucking  the  fluids  of  those  plants  or  animals  which  they 
infest — such  insects  as  the  common  squash  or  pump¬ 
kin  bug,  and  that  disgusting  object  which  at  one  time 
and  another  has  obtruded  itself  upon  the  notice  of  ev¬ 
ery  person  in  our  land,  the  bed-bug.  The  species  under 
consideration,  moreover,  exhales  the  same  disagreeable 
odor  which  is  peculiar  to  the  insects  of  this  group. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  more  appropriate  name  for 
it,  than  that  by  which  it  h.as  been  so  long  and  so  wide¬ 
ly  known — that  of  Chinch  Bug. 

This  insect  was  first  scientifically  described  by  Mr. 
Say,  in  a  pamphlet  upon  the  North  Amerie.vn  insects 
of  this  Order,  published  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  in 
1831.  He  described  it  under  the  name  of  Lygccus 
leucoplerus,  i.  e  ,  the  ichite-iringed  Lygmus.  Since 
that  time  the  genus  Lygcezis  has  been  cut  up  into  quite 
a  number  of  new  genera,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  ever  been  published,  to  which  of  these  our  insect 
pertains.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Micropus,  propo.sed 
by  the  French  entomologist,  M  Spinola,  in  his  E.s.say 
upon  Heinipterous  Insects,  publi.shed  in  1840,  page  218. 
This  name,  derived  from  a  couple  of  Greek  word.^, 
meaning  small-footed,  has  allusion  to  the  legs  of  the.se 
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insects,  which  are  not  long  and  slender,  and  the  hind 
pair  in  particular  are  no  longer  than  the  others,  con¬ 
trary  to  what  is  genersJIy  the  case  in  the  insects  of 
■this  group.  Micropus  leuc&pteras,  therefore,  is  now 
the  correct  technical  name  of  the  Chinch  bug. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  and  one  which  shows  that  the 
science  of  entoino-logy  is  of  almost  endless  extent,  that 
in  those  parts  of  Europe,  where  for  several  generations 
a  host  of  collectors  and  men  of  science  have  been  as¬ 
siduously  engaged  in  gathering  and  describing  every 
insect  which  those  countries  contain,  new  species  con¬ 
tinue  to  turn  up  almost  every  year.  Even  in  the  en¬ 
virons  of  the  city  of  Paris,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  head-quarters  of  this  science,  and  where  almost 
every  inch  of  the  ground  has  often  been  examined  with 
the  greatest  care  and  the  most  searching  scrutiny,  my 
esteemed  friend  and  correspondent,  Dr.  Signoret,  has 
recently  discovered  a  new  insect,  which,  from  the  spe¬ 
cimens  he  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  I  find  to  be 
almost  identical  with  the  chinch  bug  of  this  country. 
This  species  he  proposes  to  name  the  Micropus  Spi- 
nolsB,  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  entomologist  who 
founded  the  genus  to  which  it  pertains,  and  who  has 
done  so  much  to  elucidate  this  important  Order  of  in¬ 
sects.  In  view  of  . such  facts,  who  can  refrain  from  de¬ 
voutly  exclaiming  with  the  inspired  Psalmist,  “  How 
manifold  are  thy  works,  0  Lord!”  And  what  an 
amount  of  close  observation  and  patient,  persevering 
research  will  it  require  to  render  our  knowledge  of  the 
insects  of  our  own  country  tolerably  complete.  Asa 
FiTCH.  June  4,  1855. 


The  Chilian  Guano  Fraud. 

The  following  letter,  had  it  been  sent  direct  to  us, 
would  have  been  published  on  the  14th  inst.;  but  hav- 
ino-  been  enclosed  to  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  it  failed 
to  i-each  us  in  season  for  an  earlier  insertion.  We  hope 
our  readers  will  give  it  an  attentive  perusal.  It  is  a 
most  remarkable  letter.  It  was,  we  suppose,  intended 
as  a  vindication.  But  it  is  a  confession — such  a  con¬ 
fession  as  we  had  not  anticipated  receiving  from  one  of 
the  parties  engaged  in  this  transaction. 

Boston,  June  7,  1855. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Country  Gentleman: 

My  attention  has  been  called,  and  I  last  evening  for 
the  first  time  saw  several  articles  published  in  your  pa¬ 
per  in  reference  to  what  you  please  to  term  fraudulent 
Guano. 

I  beg  to  inform  you  the  article  marked  “  Chilian 
Guano,”  is  simply  a  mixture  of  Mexican  and  Peruvi¬ 
an  guano,  in  about  the  proportions  of  three -fourths  of 
the  former  and  one-fourth  of  the  latter,  with  2  to  3 
p)r.  ct.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  added.  This  is  the 
whole  extent  of  the  fraud,  if  you  can  make  it  one.  The 
price  of  Mexican  guano  is  $25  per  ton— that  of  Peru¬ 
vian  every  one  knows.  The  mixture  I  have  authoriz¬ 
ed  sold  at  $35,  and  am  satisfied  that  every  one  who 
has  bought  it,  has  got  .an  equivalent  for  his  money,  and 
further,  will  find  by  his  results  he  has  not  been  de¬ 
frauded. 

I  was  induced  to  have  this  mixture  made  from  two 
motives.  Last  season  several  parties  who  applied  Mex¬ 
ican  and  Peruvian  guano,  in  the  proportion  of  two- 
thirds  and  one-third  of  the  latter,  reported  better  crops 
than  where  they  used  Peruvian  guano  along  side  by  it¬ 


self.  Agtiin,  many  farmeis  think  a  guano  that  has  no 
smell,  like  the  Mexican,  is  worthless,  .and  will  not  buy 
it  from  its  want  of  it.  In  this  way  they  would  learn  to 
use  and  appreciate  it  after  they  had  tried  and  under¬ 
stood  it. 

So  far  the  only  instance  of  unfavorable  effect  by  the 
action  of  this  mixture,  is  the  one  you  cite  from  Pe- 
tersbai'g.  I  feel  confident  that  in  the  autumn  I  can 
give  you  satisfactory  documentary  evidence  of  its  good 
effects. 

I  think  you  were  unfortunate  in  the  sample  sent  you 
for  analysis,  as  it  is  entirely  unlike  some  8  or  10  differ¬ 
ent  ones  that  have  been  made  of  it  by  other  chemists. 

I  send  you  a  printed  copy  of  Dr.  Haves’  anal3-sis, 
that  has  been  commented  upon  by  you,  by  which  you 
will  perceive  you  were  mistaken  in  saying  he  did  not 
give  the  ammonia.  You  will  find  the  percentage  of 
ammonia  given  at  the  foot  of  each  analysis. 

The  above  are  the  simple  facts  of  the  whole  matter. 
I  ask,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  me,  that  ,you  publish  this 
letter,  with  a  request  to  those  papers  who  have  copied 
your  articles,  to  do  the  same  with  this. 

I  trust  your  sense  of  justice  to  yourself  will  induce 
you  to  take  back  the  charge  of  fraud  in  connection  with 
this  guano,,  when  you  see  the  money  value  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts  is  fully  equal  to  the  price  asked  for  it.  I 
am.  Sir,  with  due  respect,  yours,  Philo  S.  Shelton. 

Here  we  have  an  admission  from  one  of  the  principal 
owners  and  vmnders,  th.at  the  “Chilian  Guano”  is  not 
an  imported  article^that  it  did  not  “  come  from  the 

coast  of  Chili,”  but  that  it  is  a  compound  made  in  this 
country. 

\Ye  trust  farmers  will  appreciate  the  “  motives  ”  as¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  >Shelton  for  endeavoring  to  deceive 
them  ;  and  that  the  “eight  or  ten  different  ”  chemists 
who  have  been  emploj'ed  to  .analyse  this  “  mixture,” 
under  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  genuine  “  Chilian 
guano,”  will  feel  duly  honored.  Mr.  S.  says  “this  is 
the  whole  extent  of  the  fraud,  if  you  can  make  it  one.” 
A  fraud  according  to  IVebster,  is  a  deception;  gcner.al- 
ly  a  deception  in  buying  and  selling,  hir.  S.  himself 
fully  admits  that  he  attempted  to  deceive  “  manj'  far- 
mere  ”  by  giving  to  Mexic.an  guano  a  “  smell  ”  of  am¬ 
monia  and  a  false  name,  and  even  had  we  no  other  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  connection  with  this  business  than  his  own 
letter,  we  should  bo  warranted  in  charging  him  with 
“fraud,”  of  however  harmless  a  n.ature  it  might  be. 
But  unfortunately  Mr.  S.  has  only  made  a  partial  con¬ 
fession,  and  our  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
manipulations  of  the  manufacture  of  “  Chilian  gu¬ 
ano,”  compels  us  to  believe  that  the  manufacturers 
ers  of  this  article  are  guilty  of  a  gross,  systematic  and 
unmitig.ated  fr.aud.  If  it  is  a  simple  “  mixture  ”  of  Pe¬ 
ruvian  and  Mexican  guano  with  a  little  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  as  Mr.  S.  states,  why  was  it  not  made  in 
Boston.  'Why  w.os  it  taken  to  Newark,  and  from  there 
three  miles  over  a  heavy  road  into  the  country  7 
Surely  no  business  man,  such  as  we  suppose  Mr.  Shel¬ 
ton  to  be,  would  incur  the  expense  of  freight  from  Bos¬ 
ton  and  return  and  six  miles  of  heavy  land  carriage, 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  Mexican  and  Peru¬ 
vian  guano  .and  a  little  sulphate  of  ammonia  together. 
"We  feel  compelled  to  conclude  that  Mr.  S.  has  confessed 
only  part  of  the  truth. 

We  have  even  still  a  lingering  hope  that  Mr.  S.  is 
not  as  guilty  as  the  actual  manufacturer  of  the  article. 
Mr.  S.  intended  to  deceive  “  many  farmers,”— perhaps 
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as  he  states,  for  their  own  good — and  it  may  turn  out 
that  the  person  bo  engaged  to  mix  the  articles  tog  ether  y 
deceived  him.  most  certainly  did,  if  Mr.  S.  thinks 
that  the  “  Chilian  guano  ”  is  compounded  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  stated  in  the  above  letter.  Mr.  S.  thinks  we  were 
“  unfortunate  in  the  sample  sent  us  for  analysis.”  We 
beg  to  assure  him  that  we  took  both  samples  with  our 
own  hands,  from  a  large  quantity — some  200  tons, — of 
the  Mexican  and  Chilian  guano,-  from  a  warehouse  in 
Newark,  where  it  was  brought  direct  from  the  factory. 
Furthermore  we  would  again  inform  Mr.  S.  that  wheth¬ 
er  he  knows  it  or  not,  the  “  Chilian  guano  ”  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  a  very  inferior  Mexican  guano, — furnished 
as  we  were  informed  by  “  a  Mr.  Sheltox  of  Boston,” — 
of  sugar-house  scum,  of  salt  and  plaster,  with  the  ad-f 
dition  of  a  little  Peruvian  guano,  and  quick  lime  to 
set  free  the  ammonia  and  give  the  “  smell  ”  desire'!  by 
“  many  farmers.”  If  Mr.  S.  does  not  credit  this,  let 
him  proceed  to  Newark  and  investigate  the  matter  as 
we  have  done,  and  he  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
our  assertions. 

In  regard  to  our  statement  that  Dr.  Hayes  did  not 
give  the  per  centage  of  ammonia,  we  have  to  say  that 
we  copied  the  analyses  from  the  Oxford  (Me.)  Demo¬ 
crat,  the  editor  of  which  is  agent  for  the  Mexican  and 
Chilian  Guano,  Mapes’  superphosphates,  &a.,  and  whom 
we  supposed  well  informed  on  the  subject.  In  these 
analyses  the  per  centage  of  ammonia  is  not  given. 
We  endeavored  to  get  the  original  “printed  copy  of 
Dr.  Hayes’  analysis,”  but  without  success,  and  even  in 
the  one  sent  by  Mr.  Shelton  a  portion  seems  to  have 
been  cut  off  from  the  bottom.  W e  should  be  glad  of  a 
perfect  copy,  and  will  do  Dr.  Hayes  full  justice. 

The  correctness  of  our  analysis  of  “  Chilian  guano,” 
and  of  our  estimate  of  its  value,  are  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Pleasants  and  Mr.  Reese,  the  guano  inspectors  of 
Petersburg  'and  Baltimore,  both  of  whom  made  an 
analysis  of  the  article  ;  and  furthermore,  on  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  their  analyses  being  called  in  question,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  Dr.  Stewart  of  Baltimore, 
who  analyzed  the  “  Chilian  guano,”  and  decided  it 
worth  not  more  than  $13  per  ton,  or  two  dollars  per 
ton  less  than  our  estimate  of  its  “  outside  value.”  Yet 
in  the  face  of  all  this,  Mr.  S.  would  persuade  us  that 
the  article  is  well  worth  $35  per  ton  !  It  would  appear 
that  the  large  quantity  from  which  we  took  a  portion 
for  analysis,  and  also  the  cargoes  sent  to  Petersburg 
and  Baltimore,  were  all  “  unfortunate  ”  samples  of 
Chilian  guano. 

In  pursuance  of  Mr.  Shelton’s  suggestion,  we  re¬ 
quest  those  papers  which  have  copied  our  previous  ar¬ 
ticles,  to  publish  also  the  foregoing. 

Cabbage  Grub.  — M.  Roberts,  Chateaugay,  Frank¬ 
lin  Co.,  N.  y.,  writes  that  a  “  white  grub  is  committing 
great  liavoc  among  all  kinds  of  cabbage  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  It  may  be  destroyed  in  the  fol- 
I'lwiug  manner.  About  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  the 
giubs  make  their  appearance  at  the  top  of  the  cabbage, 
wuen  they  may  easily  be  removed  into  a  dish,  and 
killed.  This  plan,  followed  up  for  a  few  nights,  will 
soon  rid  you  of  these  trespassers.” 

'■  ..  ....  ....  — — 


We  are  acquainted  with  intelligent  practical  farmers 
in  Western  New-York,  who  believe  it  profitable  to  seed 
down  all  their  wheat  and  barley  land  every  year  with 
red  clover.  A  well  known  and  successful  cultivator  of 
light  land,  near  Rochester,  has  abandoned  altogether, 
the  use  of  the  summer  fallow,  depending  on  corn  and 
other  hoe  crops  to  enable  him  to  keep  the  land  clean. 
After  corn  he  frequently  sows  barley,  seeding  it  down 
with  10  lbs.  of  clover  per  acre,  and,  in  the  fall,  after 
the  barley  has  been  harvested,  the  clover  affords  good 
pasture  for  .sheep  or  cattle,  or,  if  feed  is  abundant,  it  is 
allowed  to  grow  uncropped,  and  is  turned  under,  the 
same  fall,  and  the  field  sown  with  wheat  on  one  furrow. 
He  is  satisfied  that  the  value  of  the  feed  in  the  fall  and 
the  fertilizing  effect  the  clover  roots,  have  on  the 
subsequent  wheat  crop,  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  the 
clover  seed.  Others  are  convinced  that,  where  corn  is 
to  follow,  it  is  highly  profitable  to  seed  down  a  wheat 
or  barley  crop,  with  clover,  and  allow  it  to  get  a  good 
start  the  next  sjwing  before  the  land  is  plowed  up  for 
the  corn  crop.  The  clover,  also,  in  this  case  furnishes 
much  fertilizing  matter,  and  the  practice  has  the  ad¬ 
ditional  advantage  of  furnishing  green  food  for  the 
grubs  and  worms  till  the  corn  has  attained  a  good  start, 
and  is  capable  of  sustaining  their  depredations  with¬ 
out  material  injury. 

It  is  possible  that,  under  such  a  system,  the  land 
may  in  time  become  exhausted— not  of  potash,  soda, 
or  lime  or  of  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid,  but  of  some 
peculiar  combinations  of  these  or  other  elements  of 
plants  which,  as  yet,  neither  the  chemist  in  his  labora¬ 
tory,  nor  the  experimenter  in  the  field  has  been  able  to 
discover.  In  other  words,  our  fields,  like  the  light  soils 
of  England  under  the  four  course  system  of  rotation, 
m.ay  become  “  clover  sick,”  and  refuse  to  grow  red 
clover  oftener  than  once  in  eight  or  twelve  years.  But, 
at  present,  we  apprehend  no  such  a  result.  We  be¬ 
lieve  clover  sickness  is  unknown  in  this  country,  and 
should  be  gbid  to  hear  from  our  correspondents  on  this 
point.  Our  object  is  rather  to  commend  the  extensive 
cultivation  of  clover,  and  to  recommend  the  systems 
aluded  to,  or  a  modification  of  them,  to  those  who  have 
hitherto  seeded  down,  at  most,  only  a  portion  of  theij 
wheat  or  barley  crop  with  clover.  Be  assured  that,  on 
all  farms  where  wheat,  corn,  barley,  oats  and  other  ce¬ 
real  grasses  are  extensively  cultivated,  it  icill  abun¬ 
dantly  pay  to  grow  as  much  clover  as  possible. 

AYhy  clover,  peas,  beans,  tares,  sainfoin,  lupins  and 
other  leguminous  plants  are  so  advantageous  in  rota¬ 
tion  with  wheat,  barley,  oats,  Indian  corn  and  other 
graineous  plants,  we  will  not  now  stop  to  inquire.  The 
fact  that  they  are  so  cannot  be  denied,  and  whether  it 
is  owing  to  their  requiring  a  diflferent  proportion  of 
mineral  substances,  or  whether,  principally  to  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  require  for  their  growth  more  ammo¬ 
nia  than  thej'  contain,  while  the  wheat,  corn,  and  other 
plants  of  the  same  order  destroy  large  quantities  of  this 
‘expensive  fertilizer,  is  a  question  which  it  is  not  neces- 
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sary  to  docido  before  we  can  act  upon  the  teachings  of 
experience. 

In  order  to  induce  farmers  to  sow  more  clover,  it  is 
very  important  that  they  be  persuaded  to  grow  their 
own  clover  seed  ;  for  it  will  be  admitted  that  he  who 
has  to  pay  ®5  to  S8  per  bushel  to  the  city  merchant  or 
seedsman  will  be  much  more  sparing  of  clover  seed 
than  the  farmer  who  raises  an  abundance  of  his  own. 
Fortunately  this  climate  is  not  only  well  suited  to  the 
growth  of  large  crops  of  clover  for  fodder,  or  for  turn¬ 
ing  under  as  a  fertilizer,  but  it  is  also  well  adapted  for 
the  production  of  large  crops  of  excellent  clover  seed. 
IVhy,  then,  is  it  so  high  I  why  is  it  that  every  farmer 
does  not  raise  at  least  as  much  as  he  needs  for  his  own 
use  '}  There  is  certainly  no  more  necessity  for  buying 
clover  seed,  than  there  is  for  buying  seed  wheat,  corn, 
barley  or  oats. 

If  not  already  done,  let  every  farmer  select  a  few 
acres  of  his  cleiinest  clover,  cut  it  as  early  as  possible, 
and  then  allow  it  to  go  to  seed.  If  the  land  is  in  good 
heart,  and  clean,  nothing  more  is  required ;  if  poor, 
150  to  200  lbs.  of  good  Peruvian  guano  per  acre  sown 
broadcast  as  soon  as  the  first  crop  is  removed,  during 
showery  weather,  will  be  found  a  beneficial,  and,  we 
have  little  doubt  a  profitable  application.  Plaster  in¬ 
creases  the  foliage  of  the  plants,  but,  it  is  said,  retards 
the  ripening  of  the  seed.  Four  bushels  of  clean  seed 
per  aace  is  a  fair,  average  crop ;  but  eight  bushels  may 
easily  be  grown  by  cutting  the  first  crop  early,  or  by 
eating  it  off  by  sheep  till  the  middle  of  May  or  first  of 
Juno.  If  the  land  is  not  rich  enough  it  should  be  well 
manured,  early  in  the  spring,  or,  still  better,  in  the  fall, 
with  well  rotted  barn-yard  dung.  It  is  important  to 
have  the  clover  as  early  as  possible,  since  it  is  frequent¬ 
ly  injured  by  frosts  in  the  autumn.  After  the  seed  is 
matured,  however,  Jrost  does  not  hurt  it ;  and,  now 
that  we  have  several  excellent  machines  for  taking  off 
the  heads  of  clover  seed,  thus  avoiding  the  expense  and 
labor  of  curing  the  clover  in  cool  wet  weather,  it  may 
be  left  out  late  in  the  fall  without  any  loss  or  inconve¬ 
nience. 

We  repeat,  and  we  would  that  every  farmer  in  the 
country  could  hear  us,  grow  your  own  clover  seed, 
and  never,  without  special  reason,  sow  a  field  of  wheat 
or  barlej’  without  seeding  it  down,  in  the  spring,  with 
from  10  to  15  lbs.  of  red  clover  per  acre.  We  believe 
it  wilt  pay,  even  though  the  clover  sod  is  plowed  up 
the  next  spring.  We  will  add,  too,  that,  where  plaster 
can  be  had  for  less  than  $5  per  ton,  and  where  expe¬ 
rience  proves  it  good  for  clover,  the  practioe  of  sowing 
a  bushel  of  plaster  per  acre  at  the  time  of  sawing  the 
clover  seed,  is  worthy  of  extensive  adoption.  We  think 
it  of  groat  benefit  in  enabling  the  young  clover  plants 
to  stand  the  drouth. 


Scurvy  Pigs. — Wash  them  clean,  and  rub  slightly 
with  buttermilk  or  grease;  give  them  a  dry  bed,  al¬ 
ways  in  a  warm  place,  and  plenty  of  wholesome  foodt 
We  never  saw  a  pig  yet  so  incorrigible  as  to  withstand 
this  treatment,  and  keep  scurvy  long. — New  Eng. 
Farmer. 


Packing  Buds  and  Grafts. 

We  have  on  former  occasions  given  directions  on  this 
subject,but  have  observed  among  the  packages  of  grafts 
occasionally  received,  indications  that  the  best  modes 
are  not  well  understood,  even  by  some  intelligent  cul¬ 
tivators  of  fine  fruit,  by  whom  errors  are  often  com¬ 
mitted. 

Since  the  reduction  of  postage,  the  transmission  of 
buds  and  grafts  by  mail,  has  become  a  gre.at  conve¬ 
nience  to  fruit  raisers  and  pomologists,  and  the  only 
difficulty  is  to  put  them  up  so  that  they  shall  carry 
long  distances  with  safety.  The  essential  requisites, 
are  to  secure  the  moisture  they  contatu  from  evapora¬ 
tion,  and  to  prevent  bruising. 

To  prevent  evaporation,  it  was  formerly  the  practice 
to  encase  them  in  muslin  covered  with  a  coating  of 
grafting  wax  ;  but  this  was  found  inconvenient  to  ap¬ 
ply  and  troublesome  in  removal.  The  writer  there¬ 
fore  introduced  an  improvement  some  fifteen  years 
since,  which  has  since  been  generally  adopted  through¬ 
out  the  country.  This  is  to  wrap  the  grafts  in  oil-silk, 
selecting  a  piece  large  enough  to  cover  them  and  to 
bend  it  up  over  the  end.s,  so  as  to  bring  it  down  air- 
/ig'/it  on  every  part,  by  winding  a  fine  thread  around 
it  at  very  short  intervals  from  end  to  end.  This  forms 
a  complete  air-tight  case,  through  which  the  moisturo 
from  the  graft  or  buds  cannot  escape  ;  and  if  well  put 
up,  grafts  may  be  sent  in  this  way  across  the  Atlantic 
without  the  slightest  risk.  Buds  in  summer,  being 
greener  and  more  succulent,  and  the  temperature  be¬ 
ing  warmer,  cannot  be  forwarded  to  such  great  distan¬ 
ces.  Peach  buds,  and  other  kinds  cut  before  the  wood 
is  well  ripened  and  hardened,  should  not  remain  in  this 
condition  longer  than  three  or  four  days;  but  well  ri¬ 
pened  shoots  of  the  pear  and  apple,  near  the  close  of 
the  season  of  growth,  will  continue  uninjured  for  at 
least  a  fortnight. 

To  prevent  bruising  during  the  period  of  conveyance, 
cotton  batting,  or  several  thicknesses  of  soft  paper, 
should  be  placed  outside  the  oil-silk  wrapper.  A  po- 
mological  friend,  to  whom  we  gave  instructions  some 
years  since  in  sending  grafts,  took  the  especial  precau¬ 
tion  of  applying  a  coating  of  cotton  batting  first  to 
to  the  grafts,  and  then  encased  them  in  the  oil-cloth. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  dry  cotton  in  immediate 
contact,  absorbed  the  moisture  from  the  grafts,  and  on 
their  arrival  they  were  found  as  dry  as  if  exposed  to  a 
summer  sun.  In  another  instance,  several  thicknesses 
of  soft  paper  were  u.sed  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  with 
a  like  result.  For  this  reason,  even  the  strip  of  paper 
containing  the  name,  should  be  as  small  as  possible ; 
and  it  is  still  better  to  write  it  with  a  finely  pointed 
soft  pencil  on  a  shaved  portion  of  the  scion — or  to  cut 
notches  as  reference-numbers. 

When  large  quantities  of  scions  are  sent  by  “Ex¬ 
press,”  a  different  mode  of  pocking  is  to  be  adopted. 
We  have  sometimes  received  them,  withered  and  dried, 
without  anything  to  preserve  their  moisture  ;  and  in 
one  in.stancea  bundle  of  grafts  was  sent  with  the  leaves 
left  on  to  keep  them  moist,  but  instead  of  producing 
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this  result,  the  leaves  had  operated  as  evaporators  (as 
they  always  do,)  and  had  pumped  all  the  moisture  out 
of  the  grafts,  through  the  leaf-stalks,  and  they  were 
thoroughly  seasoned  when  they  came  to  hand.  The 
leaves  should  always  be  removed,  and  the  grafts  pack¬ 
ed  in  alternating  layers  with  fine  damp  moss,  and  with 
a  good  moss-coating  outside.  Damp  sawdust  is  a  good 
substitute  for  moss,  for  packages  of  moderate  siie. 
The  packing  should  not  be  wet,  as  in  this  case  it  will 
cause  the  scions  to  become  water-soaked  and  tend  to 
induce  decay.  Buds  at  mid-summer  may  be  put  up 
in  this  way,  and  will  keep  without  injury  from  three 
days  to  a  week  or  more,  according  to  the  degree  of 
maturity  which  the  wood  has  obtained. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Society. 

The  recent  organization  of  this  society  is  arousing 
great  enthusiasm  among  the  farmers  of  the  state.  The 
indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  Society  seems  almost 
omnipresent.  With  scarcely  a  day  for  rest,  he  has, 
since  his  appointment,  prepared,  corrected,  and  issued 
the  Transactions  of  the  past  year;  a  prize  list  for  the 
ne.xt ;  attended  all  the  meetings  ;  secured  funds  to  the 
amount  of  $3000,  for  the  e.xpenses  of  the  Fair,  beside 
an  appropriation  of  $2500  from  the  State  Legislature  ; 
carried  on  the  correspondence  of  the  office,  and  visit¬ 
ing  all  parts  of  the  state,  calling  upon  the  many  manu¬ 
facturers  and  farmers  in  person,  and  inspiring  them 
with  his  own  enthusiasm. 

The  prospects  for  the  next  Fair  at  Hartford,  Oct. 
9th,  lOth,  11th,  and  12th,  are  highly  encouraging.  The 
Rail  Road  companies,  with  a  single  exception,  have, 
with  a  prudent  regard  to  their  own  interest,  furnished 
every  facility  in  their  power,  carrying  all  articles  free, 
and  with  unusual  liberality,  presented  to  the  Secretary 
free  passes  for  the  year.  This  is  a  favor  to  the  society, 
profitable  to  the  companies,  and  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  little  city  of  Hartford  has  contributed  $3000, 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  Fair  ;  a  fine  lot  has  been 
selected,  and  buildings  contracted  for,  adapted  to  the 
e.xhibition  of  all  the  products  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  even  of  the  world,  which  has, 'according  to  its 
population,  a  greater  variety  of  manufactures  than 
Connecticut.  These  manufacturers  have  been  visited 
by  the  Secretary,  and  are  pledged  to  unite  with  the 
farmers  of  the  state,  in  making  the  next  fair  the  great¬ 
est  and  best  ever  held  in  New  England. 

The  whole  community  is  aroused.  Among  the  pro¬ 
ducers  there  are  those  in  all  parts  of  the  state  striving 
in  view  of  the  Fair  to  excel  in  their  various  vocations. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  state  in  which  there  is  not  a 
garden,  fruit  yard,  farm  or  shop,  to  show  progress 
made  in  view  of  the  coming  Fair. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  are  expecting  an 
immense  gathering. 

The  Rail  Road  companies  are  enlarging  their  facili- 
tie.s  for  transjiortation,  and  the  citizen.s  of  Hartford  are 
preparing  for  the  entertainment  of  at  least  100,000 
people  at  the  Fair. 


The  premium  list,  some  $7000,  is  liberal  towards  ex¬ 
hibitors  from  other  states,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped, 
that  the  best  agriculturists  from  abroad  will  be  present, 
to  share  in  the  festivities  of  the  anniversary,  and  wit¬ 
ness  the  triumphs  of  Connecticut,  (the  hale  mother  of 
states,)  in  view  of  her  second  successful  State  Fair. 
J.  T.  A.  WcsC  Cornwall,  Ct.,  June  Mlh,  1855. 

Kohl  Rahi— Billing’a  Corn  Planter,  &c. 

Mr.  Tuckrr — Among  some  packages  of  seeds  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Patent  Office  in  the  last  spring,  was 
one  labeled,  “  Green  Topped  Kohl  Rabi.”  I  have 
sown  some  of  them  and  they  have  come  up  finely,  look¬ 
ing  very  much  like  cabbage  plants.  I  have  thinned 
them  to  two  or  three  inches  apart,  and  must  wait  for 
information  as  to  their  further  treatment.  Will  Mr. 
Sanders — who  so  often  favors  us  with  his  valuable 
communications — or  some  one  else  enlighten  me. 

Rains  are  abundant  just  now,  and  grass,  which  in 
this  vicinity  was  almost  killed  by  the  severity  of  the 
winter  and  the  drouth  combined,  is  rapidly  improving. 

The  farmers  here  have  been  riding  almost  to  the 
death  an  agricultural  hobby,  in  the  shape  of  a  new 
corn  planter,  called  Billing’s  improved,  I  think.  It  is 
an  ingeniously  contrived  machine,  yet  not  at  all  com¬ 
plicated,  and  will  plant  corn,  broom  corn  or  beans  at 
the  distance  of  29  and  40  inches  in  kills,  dropping 
also  any  finely  prepared  fertilizer,  either  with  the  seed 
or  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  or  two. 

This  fell  in  nicely  with  the  notions  of  many  of  our 
people,  who  are  much  given  to  Homoepathic  doses  of 
manure,  and  sometimes  shockingly  diluted  t<x>.  The 
planter  was  put  to  work,  and  as  the  season  was  late 
almost  every  one  was  anxious  to  use  it.  Planting  was 
done  up  with  great  despatch,  and  the  smart  little  hob¬ 
by  was  turned  out.  The  result  was  just  what  might 
have  been  expected.  In  many  instances  the  corn 
came  up  well.  In  others,  owing  to  shallow  plowing 

and  a  poor  preparation  of  the  soil,  otherwise;  it  could 
not  be  suffciently  covered,  and  of  course  could  not  ve¬ 
getate.  In  other  cases  still,  where  the  gromid  was 
mellow  and  dry,  and  the  planter  loaded  with  some  20 
or  30  lbs.  of  fertilizing  material,  the  seed  sunk  so  deep 
as  to  render  the  prospect  of  vegetation  almost  hopeless, 
and  even  when  a  few  straggling  blades  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  they  looked  as  though  the  vital  principle 
had  become  pretty  much  exhausted  in  the  effort.  I 
would  have  no  one  infer  from  this,  that  the  planter  is 
in  fault.  But  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  remember 
that  many  of  our  improved  farm  implements  presup¬ 
pose  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  generally  pre¬ 
vails.  and  also  that  in  their  use  judgment  and  expe¬ 
rience  are  of  great  importance.  Failures  should  not 
discourage  us,  but  make  us  mqre  cautious  in  future. 

You  have  probably  heard  before  this  of  the  two  very 
liberal  premiums  offered  by  the  Muss.  Ag  Si>ciety  — 
one  of  si.x  hundred  dollars — for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  utility  of  Mowing  Machines  in  general,  arid  ano. 
ther  of.rf)ne  thousand  dollars  to  prove  the  comparative 
merits  of  them  in  use.  If  properly  managed  it  woul 
seem  as  though  they  might  be  the  mean.s  of  doing 
much  to  set  le  these  two  points.  E.  N.  N.  Hadley, 
Mass.  June  12,  1855. 

Kohl  rabi  is  a  variety  of  cabbage,  aud  should  be 
transplanted  in  hills,  the  same  as  cabbage. 
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Ttirnips  among  Com — Cabbage  Lice,  &c. 


Editors  op  the  Country  Genti-eman — Your  re¬ 
marks  of  June  7th,  on  “root  crops,’'  are  valuable.  I 
thank  you  for  them.  You  advise  the  scattering  of  tur¬ 
nip  seed  among  corn.  Would  you  do  this  where  you 
intend  to  plant  the  same  ground  with  corn  next  year  7 
It  is  the  belief  of  some  persons  that  corn  will  not  do 
welt  after  turnips.  My  limited  experience  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  this  belief.  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
there  is  good  foundation  for  this  opinion. 

Mr.  Sander’s  article  on  “la/e  cabbage”  ia  good; 
but  I  shall  continue  to  use  the  dibble  notwithstanding 
his  opinion  to  the  contrary.  I  can  set  plants  much 
faster  with  it  than  in  any  other  way,  and  if  ,he  will 
come  and  look  at  my  ground,  I  think  he  will  say  that 
the  roots  will  not  be  troubled  to  find  their  way  out  of 
the  hole.  I  am  trying  the  tobacco  remedy  for  the  fly, 
but  find  it  no  small  matter  to  pulverize  the  tobacco, 
and  sift  it  over  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  plants  in  the 
field. 

Mr.  S.  said  nothing  about  lice  on  cabbage.  Last 
year  this  enemy  did  me  some  damage,  and  although  I 
find  none  yet  in  my  field  this  year,  I  have  seen  them 
in  another  field,  and  shall  probably  soon  find  them 
nearer  home.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  them,  and  if 
so,  what  7 

I  have  somewhere  read  or  heard  of  putting  late  cab¬ 
bage  between  the  rows  of  corn.  What  do  you  think 
of  it? 

The  crops  in  this  region  look  better  than  for  two 
years  past,  except  grass,  and  the  frequent  rains  are 
bringing  this  forward  finely  now.  Potatoes  never  ap¬ 
peared  better,  but  the  rot  may  over  overtake  them  yet. 
Ashes  and  plaster,  used  freely  on  the  tops,  I  believe 
to  be  almost  a  certain  remedy.  A  farmer  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  Fairfield  County,  used  to  have  no  dis¬ 
eased  potatoes  during  those  sad  years  of  1844  and 
onward,  and  hie  practice  was,  and  is,  to  give  the  field 
two  or  three  dressings  of  ashes  and  plaster,  the  first 
time  sifting  over  each  hill,  and  after  that  sowing  broad 
cast,  two  bushels  of  ashes  and  one  of  plaster  to  the 
acre,  always  applying  them  when  the  tops  are  wet.  I 
have  never  seen  rotten  potatoes  where  this  was 
thoroughly  done. 

Please  answer  my  inquiry  about  lice  on  cabbage,  in 
the  next  number  if  you  can.  J.  S.  W.  New  Britain, 
Conn-,  June  22,  1655. 

We  have  frequently  heard  it  stated  that  corn  does 
not  do  well  after  turnips,  but  have  never  seen  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fact.  It  may  well  be,  however,  if  a  heavy 
crop  of  turnips  is  grovfn  and  removed  from  the  land, 
and  the  corn  planted  without  any  manure,  that  it 
would  prove  a  poor  crop.  But  in  recommending  the 
extensive  cultivation  of  turnips  as  an  alternating  crop 
with  wheat,  corn,  oats,  Ac.,  we  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  turnips  would  be  consumed  on  the  land,  or  that  the 
manure  made  from  this  consumption  by  animals  in  the 
barn-yard,  would  be  returned  to  the  soil.  Of  course  if 
this  be  not  done,  the  land  instead  of  being  enriched 


would  be  impoverished  by  the  growth  of  turnips.  We 
place  great  faith  in  the  general  opinion  of  experienced 
farmers,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  if  turnips  are  sown 
among  corn,  and  are  consumed  on  the  land  in  the 
full,  other  things  being  equal,  the  corn  crop,  the  next 
year,  would  be  much  the  better  for  it.  The  same  re¬ 
marks,  probably  hold  true  in  regard  to  cabbage,  so  far 
as  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  concerned.  It 
may  be,  however,  that,  as  cabbage  are  larger  than  the 
small,  late  turnips  we  are  speaking  of,  they  would  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  corn. 
Practical  trial  must  decide  this  matter,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  our  correspondents  who 
have  had  experience  in  growing  turnips  or  cabbages 
among  corn. 

Soot,  quick- lime  and  ashes,  we  have  seen  used  to 
destroy  the  cabbage  lice,  but  not  with  that  success 
which  might  be  anticipated  from  the  statements  of 
writers.  We  have  had  more  success  with  soot  (coal 
soot,  but  we  suppose  wood  soot  would  do  just  as  good,) 
than  anything  else  we  have  used.  On  cabbage  in  the 
garden  we  have  destroyed  lice  with  guano  water — say 
a  tea-spoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water.  At  least,  it  either 
destroyed  the  lice  or  induced  such  a  vigorous  growth 
that  the  plants  were  enabled  to  withstand  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  the  aphides.  If  guano  is  used  to  any  extent 
on  the  farm,  the  washings  of  the  guano  bags  can  al¬ 
ways  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  the  garden,  but  be 
careful  that  they  are  not  too  strong 

Value  of  Mules. 


In  regard  to  Mules — having  handled  them  most  of 
my  life,  I  gtve  your  readers  some  of  their  qualities. 
The  mule  is  a  very  hardy  animal,  fit  for  pretty  hard 
service  at  3  years  old — does  not  mature  till  8 — requires 
a  great  deal  of  exercise — should  never  be  over  urged 
when  young — and  if  tired  out  in  breaking  in,  never  has 
good  spirits  afterward.  If  they  are  always  treated 
kindly,  are  the  kindest  of  animals,  never  stubborn. 
A  mule  will  always  pull  in  the  harness  from  the  first — 
will  at  3  years  of  age  do  as  much  work  as  a  horse  one- 
fourth  or  one-sixth  heavier,  on  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  the  amount  of  grain.  They  are  not  half  so  lia¬ 
ble  to  accidents  as  horses,  and  recover  from  injuries 
much  more  readily  than  horses. 

It  is  quite  important  to  get  them,  if  used  in  pairs, 
of  even  spirits.  A  lazy  mule  cannot  be  made  to  do 
his  part — a  spirited  mule  will  always  retain  his  spirits 
if  not  over  urged.  They  are  rai/re  suited  for  draught 
than  the  road,  though  I  have  seen  them  superior  to 
the  best  road  horees.  They  are  easy  in  their  gait  for 
the  saddle,  but  generally  the  shoulders  are  too  low 
for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  rider. 

When  steady  every  day  work  is  required,  no  ani- 
m.al  can  compare  with  the  mule  ;  he  thrives  better  on 
his  steady  through  hard  work,  if  not  over  urged,  and 
well  fed,  than  he  will  in  the  stable. 

They  are  more  unruly  than  horses,  requiring  more 
exercise  and  having  a  more  roving  disposition.  They 
become  attached  to  homo,  and  never  kick  a  kind  mas- 
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ter.  No  animal  is  more  observing  than  the  mule. 
"Vyere  I  to  break  in  one  thousand  mules.  I  would  not 
use  a  whip  in  any  case,  and  would  in  all  cases  gain 
their  confidence  and  then  the  work  is  done. 

If  used  for  heavy  work,  they  should  be  driven  up¬ 
on  a  walk  at  ail  times — as  also  should  horses.  Fifteen 
hands  high,  is  the  best  size  for  team  or  farm  work. 
Such  a  pair,  if  well  made  and  properly  fed,  will  do 
very  heavy  work.  Their  strength  is  astonishing. 

If  any  of  your  readers  would  like  to  know  where 
they  can  see  young  and  older  ones,  they  can  call  on 
Mr.  James  Buckelew  at  Jamesburg,  on  the  Cam¬ 
den  and  Amboy  Rail  Road,  who  have  one  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  on  hand  at  work  most  of  the  time,  or  the  Messrs. 
Bishop  at  Jersey  city,  who  also  deal  in  them.  Our 
finest  mules  are  brought  from  Kentucky.  Mules  15 
hands  high,  3  years  old,  are  worth  from  $300  to  $500 
per  pair,  and  some  extra  ones  readily  command  .$600. 
David  Lyman.  Middlejield,  Ct.,  June  26,  1855. 

Cure  for  Scours  in  Cattle. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  notice  in  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  of  the  14th  inst.  that  a  correspondent  wishes  to 
know  of  a  sure  remedy  for  scours  in  cows. 

I  do  not  know  as  I  can  give  a  sure  remedy  for  all 
cases,  but  I  can  state  a  case  th.it  occurred  in  my  own 
dairy  of  cows,  which  was  I  think  in  June  1853. 

One  of  my  best  cows  was  attacked  with  what  I  called 
the  scours  in  its  worst  form,  discharging  nothing  but 
frothy  water  ;  she  was  giving  a  12  quart  pail  full  of 
milk  at  each  milking,  at  the  time,  and  so  violent  was 
the  disease  that  in  a  day  and  a  half  she  shrunk  to  2 
quarts. 

I  became  somewhat  alarmed  about  her,  and  in¬ 
quired  of  every  man  I  saw,  if  they  could  tell  me  what 
would  help  her.  At  length  one  man  told  me  to  give 
her  some  hen’s  eggs,  shells  and  all ;  and  if  she  did  not 
chew  her  cud,  to  scrape  some  sweet  elder  bark,  and 
give  her  for  a  cud.  Thinking  no  time  was  to  be  lost, 
I  immediately  gave  her  six  eggs,  shells  and  all — also 
the  elder  bark.  Tnis  was  in  the  forenoon,  and  at  even¬ 
ing  I  repeated  the  dose  of  eggs,  and  again  the  next 
morning,  which  effected  a  cure  ;  but  she  did  not  come 
up  to  her  usual  quantity  of  milk — nine  quarts  of  mdk 
twice  a  day,  being  as  much  as  she  ever  gave  after 
that. 

About  the  20th  of  May  last,  I  had  another  cow  at¬ 
tacked  in  the  same  way.  I  did  not  allow  the  disea.se 
to  linger  as  long  as  the  former  one,  but  immediately 
gave  her  a  dose  of  six  eggs,  which  entirely  cured  her. 

Now,  Editors,  if  you  think  the  above  worth  a  place  in 
the  columHS  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  (a  paper  that 
every  Farmer  and  Gardener  ought  to  take,)  perhaps 
it  may  prove  beneficial  to  many  an  individual  who 
keeps  stock  ;  at  any  rate  the  remedy  will  do  no  harm 
if  does  no  good. 

Renders  of  the  Co.  Gent ,  plen,se  try  the  remedy  if 
you  have  an  occasion,  and  state  the  result.  Perhaps 
some  one  can  give  what  they  know  to  bo  a  sure  reme¬ 
dy.  D.  A.  Jackson.  Fairjicld,  N.  Y. 


Special  Manures  for  Fruit  Trees. 

As  a  general  rule,  some  kind  of  compost  made 
of  common  yard  or  stable  manure,  is  best  and 
mo.st  reliable  for  fruit  trees.  Successive  layers  of 
turf,  or  of  muck  and  turf,  in  conne.xion  with  one- 
third  or  one-half  manure,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
ashes,  worked  together  after  lying  a  few  weeks,  will 
be  found  admirable  in  nearly  all  ca.ses,  if  used  in  pro¬ 
per  quantities.  But  in  rare  instances,  a  special  appli¬ 
cation  proves  of  eminent  advantage.  An  exam})le  of 
this  sort  occurs  in  the  statement  of  the  Shakers  at 
Harvard,  Mass.,  published  in  the  Patent  Office  Report. 
The  soil  is  clayey,  bat  the  trees  grew  poorly.  They 
applied  all  the  special  manures  suggested  by  experi¬ 
ments  or  reading,  until  observing  the  effect  of  urine  on 
an  unthrifty  apple  tree,  they  were  induced  to  try  it  on 
pear  trees  that  remained  unthrifty  in  spite  of  iron,  bone- 
black,  ashes,  lime,  and  high  manuring.  “  The  result 
was,  the  trees  shot  up  fv growth  as  luxuriant  as  weeds  in 
a  hot-bed.  Those  which  had  rarely  made  an  inch  of 
growth  in  a  season,  grew  scions  from  18  inches  to  three 
feet  even,  in  the  summer  following  the  operation.” 
The  mode  was  to  apply  about  two  quarts,  sprinkled 
around  each  tree  at  a  time ;  to  stir  the  surface  of  the 
earth  a  little,  so  that  it  may  be  well  mixed,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  formation  of  a  crust.  A  cloudj'  day  is  recom¬ 
mended.  The  operation  is  repeated  a  month  after¬ 
wards;  and  again  on  those  trees  not  showing  a  satis¬ 
factory  result.  Caution  is  needed  not  to  over-stimu- 
lute — the  quantity  must  of  course  vary  with  the  size 
of  the  trees,  but  we  are  not  definitely  informed  in  this 
respect.  The  full  effect  is  not  confined  to  the  first 
year.  What  particular  ingredient,  or  rather  wbat 
particular  form  of  it,  contained  in  this  application,  not 
to  be  found  in  ordinary  manure,  produced  so  extraor¬ 
dinary  results,  we  leave  for  theorists  to  determine,  if 
they  can  do  it  with  certainty. 

Black  Ants. 

In  the  Co.  Gent,  of  May  31, 1  inquired  forsome  me.ans 
to  be  rid  of  black  ants  that  were  no  small  anoyance  in 
the  flower  garden.  My  ground  being  of  a  gravelly 
Soil,  it  was  of  no  use  to  try’  making  holes  with  a  crow 
bar,  with  any  expectation  of  success.  I  had  previously 
tried  sinking  tin  and  glass  cyliiider.s,  some  with  molas¬ 
ses  in  them,  others  without.  The  ants  went  in  and  out 
when  they  pleased  ;  they  ate  my  bait  and  left  my 
traps  tenantless.  I  applied  tar  around  the  body  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  with  the  hope  of  protecting  them,  but 
after  one  day  of  sun,  the  ants  went  over  dry  shod. 
Vexed  at  their  repeated  depredatiou.s,  they  seemed  on¬ 
ly  to  glory  in  my  ill  success  in  getting  riii  of  them. 

I  at  length  pre.^ented  them  a  hill  for  collection,  for 
damages  done,  that  effectually  cropi  their  aspirations. 
I  placed  my  chicken  coops  in  the  ganien  walks,  where 
they  wore  most  abundant,  and  the  little  bills  of  minia¬ 
ture  ben.s,  collected  vast  numbers  d.iily.  In  the  short 
space  of  one  week  the  city  was  captured  and  the  home 
of  the  ant  left  desolate.  O.  C.  G.  Ohio. 
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Answers  to  Inquiries. 

Root  Grafting. —  G.  D.  Root  grafting  and  bud¬ 
ding  (or  stock  grafting,)  have  each  their  advantages. 
As  regards  economy,  root  grafting  has  the  superiority, 
as  transplanting  into  nursery  rows,  which  must  be  done 
in  any  case,  is  performed  when  the  grafts  are  set  out, 
while  the  operations  of  removing  ligatures,  heading 
down,  tying  up,  &o.  needed  for  budded  trees  are  not 
required  for  root-grafts.  AVith  stock  grafting,  a  part 
of  this  labor  is  obviated ;  but  stock  grafting  must  be 
done  in  spring  or  at  the  busiest  season  of  the  year ; 
while  root  grafting  may  be  done  in  winter,  and  bud¬ 
ding  at  the  comparatively  leisure  period  of  summer. 

Bud.s,  inserted  into  strong  thrifty  stocks,  will  make  a 
longer  growth  the  first  season  than  root-grafts,  and 
hence  they  are  better  for  some  crooked  or  feeble  grow¬ 
ing  sorts,  producing  handsomer  and  straightor  trees. 

The  superiority  of  budded  and  stock-grafted  trees, 
has  been  much  contended  for  by  some  of  our  western 
fruit  growers.  But  we  have  not  yet  obtained  any  de¬ 
cisive  proof  of  this  superiority,  e.vcept  in  some  portions 
of  the  north-western  states,  where  a  fertile  soil  causes 
a  rapid  growth,  and  intensely  cold  winters  following, 
sometimes  destroy  the  trees  by  freezing  and  cracking 
at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  root  and  graft. 
Some  varieties,  as  Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  Northern  Spy, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  others,  which  appear  to  be 
peculiarly  liable  to  this  disaster,  are  better  adapted  to 
this  region,  if  budded  or  grafted  on  strong  natural 
stocks,  two  or  three  feet  above  ground. 

In  all  other  instances,  root  grafted  trees  appear  to  be 
quite  equal  in  every  respect  to  any,  and  are  indeed  of¬ 
ten  better.  AVe  cannot  discover  any  satisfactory  proof 
of  their  reputed  tardiness  in  bearing.  Out  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  trees  of  both  sorts,  which  have  fruited  on  our 
grounds,  we  cannot  perceive  any  difference  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  And  of  the  testimony  furnished  by  western  cul¬ 
tivators,  there  is  much  adduced  on  both  sides,  but 
nothing  preponderating  nor  conclusive.  So  much  was 
said  however,  a  few  years  ago,  against  root  grafting, 
that  many  eastern  nurserymen  adopted  the  opinion 
that  root  grafted  trees  were  quite  inferior  to  others, 
unless  the  whole  root  was  taken  for  grafting  upon,  in¬ 
stead  of  portions  or  sections  according  to  the  usual 
practice.  By  taking  the  whole  or  uncut  root,  it  was 
assorted  the  same  advantiige  would  result  as  by  stock 
grafting  or  budding. 

AA'e  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  sound  reason 
for  this  opinion.  For  whether  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  root  is  taken,  new  roots  must  bo  thrown  out  as 
growth  advances, — the  graft  rarely  throws  out  any 
in  either  case, — and  how  one  set  can  differ  in  any  es¬ 
sential  character  from  another,  we  are  unable  to  de¬ 
cide.  Every  grafted  tree,  when  removed  from  the 
nursery,  loses  by  ordinary  management,  a  very  large 
portion  of  its  roots  ;  but  after  it  is  re-established,  has 
its  character  or  hardiness  become  permanently  changed 
in  the  least  degree,  by  such  previous  loss  1  Does  a 
single  root  pruning,  render  a  tree  different  in  charac¬ 
ter,  four  years  after  all  the  lopped  roots  are  restored, — 


this  being  the  usual  time  that  elapses  after  a  root  graft 
is  made  till  the  young  tree  is  sold  1 

Vie  can  see  no  philosophy  in  any  of  these  objections 
to  root-grafted  treees,  save  the  one  we  have  already 
mentioned ;  and  observation  and  practice  fails  to  es¬ 
tablish  them.  Accordingly,  some  of  the  best  cultiva¬ 
tors  of  the  present  day,  cut  their  roots  into  sections 
about  three  inches  long,  on  which  they  insert  a  graft 
about  twice  as  long,  finding  a  short  root  and  a  long 
graft,  by  deepening  the  place  of  junction  below  the 
soil,  better  than  a  long  root  and  a  short  graft,  and  less 
li.rble  to  fail  of  growing. 

Fruits,  &c.,  near  AVater. — Living  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Huron,  my  house  within  about  thirty  feet  of 

the  water’s  edge,  with  a  garden  between  the  two,  I 
wish  to  have  an  opinion  from  you,  whether  or  not  this 
close  proximity  to  such  an  inland  sea,  is  injurious  to 
fruit  and  garden  vegetation. 

CoL  Sherwood’s  Sale  of  Short  Homs. 


Auburn,  June  20, 1855. 

L.  Tucker,  Esq. — A  fine  assemblage  of  gentlemen, 
about  two  hundred,  were  present  here  to-day  at  Col. 
Sherwood’s  sale.  Mr.  Osborn  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Ash¬ 
ton  of  Galt,  C.  AV.,  Mr.  Cowles  and  others  of  Farming- 
ton,  Ct.,  Mr.  Bishop,  New  Haven,  Messrs.  Haines 
and  Treadwell,  N.  J.,  L.  F.  Allen,  AF.  Fuller,  S. 
Thorne,  S.  T.  Taber,  D.  B.  Haight,  J.  AA’^.  AVilkin, 

S.  P.  Chapman,  A.  Stevens,  E.  M.  Bradley,  D.  D.  T. 
Moore  of  Rural  New  Yorker,  J.  R.  Page,  J.  AF.  Ba¬ 
con,  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  AFash.  Co.,  and  others,  were 
present.  A  fine  collation  in  the  Col.’s  spacious  barn, 
was  disposed  of.  At  about  half  past  one.  Col.  James 
M.  Miller  from  New-York,  commenced  the  sale,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  upset  prices.  The  Bulls  were  first  sold, 
as  follows : 

No.  10.  Red  Jacket,  J.  W.  AVilkin,  Orange  Co., . S500 

5.  Pope,  Seth  R.  Puyne,  Geddes,  N.  A'  . .  415 

2.  I.Hf'ayeUe,  T.  F.  Oshorn,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio, .  350 

9.  Prince  All)ert,  (calf,)  AVni.  Ashton,  Galt,  Ca.,..  175 

3  Powhaltan,  Jno.  Taylor,  E.ast  Bloomfield, .  120 

4  Novelty,  L  F.  Allen,  Black  Rock, .  75 

7.  AVaterloo,  Mr.  Bentley,  Seneca  Falls, .  135 

8.  Chaulauque  Chief,  Mr.  Birdseye,  Ponipey,  On  ,  55 

The  cows  sold  ns  follows  : 

No.  2.  Red  Rose  4th.  G  years,  imported,  AA’’m.  Ashton, 

Galt,  Canada, . ®925 

Red  Ro^e  lOtli,  calf  of  above,  3  weeks  old, 
AA'^ni.  Ashton .  :  . 350 

3  Red  Rose  5th,  4  years,  R.  T.  Haines.  N.  J.,. , . .  GOO 

4.  Red  Rose  7th,  3  years,  Win.  A.shton,  Canada,. .  020 

5.  Red  Rose  8th,  1  year,  T.  F.  O.^born,  Ohio, . 2.50 

6.  Red  Rose  9th,  II  ms  ,  Thus.  Gould,  Aurora,  . . .  .350 

7.  Lady  Sale  2d,  imported,  AVm.  A.sliton,  Canada,  010 

8.  Lady  Sale  4lh,  7  years,  J.  R.  Page,  Senuelt,  ..  400 

9.  La  Polky  2d,  2  years,  .).  AV.  AAhlkin, . '. . .  410 

10.  Phantom  2d,  2  years,  J.  AV.  AA''.lkin, .  4.50 

11.  Lady  Brown,  3  years,  T.  F.  Osborn, .  200 

12  Style,  T.  F.  Oshorn, . 220 

13.  Lady,  4  years,  T.  F.  Osborn,. . . .  310 

14.  Flower,  18  inos.,  T.  F.  Osborne, .  2G0 

1.  Red  Rose  2d,  imported,  9  years,  A.  Stevens, 

Batavia,  . 300 

This  is  an  encouraging  sale,  e.speeially  the  cows  and 
heifers,  which  brought  very  fair  prices.  Col.  Miller 
conducted  the  sale  admirably,  and  every  thing  went 
off  well.  J. 

The  above  sales  include  eight  of  the  ten  males  in 
the  Catalogue,  at  an  average  of  about  .‘5228,  and  four¬ 
teen  of  the  fifteen  females  in  the  Catalogue,  at  an  av¬ 
erage  of  $417  each. 


The  above  cut  represents  a  new  Cider  Mill  projected  by  the  Messrs.  Emerys  of  this  city,  which  promises  well. 
As  the  cut  shows,  it  is  a  grating  cylinder  mill,  with  a  gecred  power  press  combined — the  whole  being  compact 
and  afforded  at  about  forty  dollars.  Advertisement  and  full  description  in  next  No, 


Inquiries — Strawberries. 


Inquiries  about  Soiling. 


1.  Will  the  “  pistillate,”  or  bearing  plants,  produce 
“  staminato,”  or  barren  plants,  by  their  runners  ? 

2.  Will  the  pistillate  plants  bear  as  fully  when  set 
near  plants  of  the  “Early  Scarlet,”  as  when  set  near 
“  staminate  ”  plants  of  their  own  variety  ? 

3.  Is  the  fruit  thus  produced,  by  the  pollen  of  the 
“  Early  Scarlet,”  different  in  size,  shape,  or  flavor, 
from  that  produced  by  the  pollen  from  staminate  plants 
of  their  own  variety  ?  A.  K.  Vernon,  Conn. 

1.  Runners  being  nothing  more  than  rooting  branch¬ 
es,  cannot  cause  any  variation  in  the  character  of  the 
variety — any  more  than  the  branches  of  an  apple  or 
pear  tree  can  vary  in  character  from  the  rest  of  the 
tree. 

2.  Pistillate  plants  of  any  variety,  do  not  have  any 
distinct  staminate  plants  of  the  same  variety — on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  fixed  nature  of  one  variety  to  be 
pistillate,  and  of  another  to  be  staminate  or  hermaphro¬ 
dite. 

3.  As  all  pistillate  plants  (strictly  so)  must  be  fertili¬ 
zed  by  some  other  variety  which  is  a  staminate,  every 
berry  on  a  pistillate  plant  must  bo  a  cross — but  the 
berry  thus  produced  does  not  exhibit  the  cross,  but  on¬ 
ly  the  plants  and  fruit  obtained  from  the  seed  thus 
produced. 


Messrs.  Editors — I  noticed  the  article  in  your  pa¬ 
per  from  Mr.  Mor.'e,  on  soiling  cattle — a  subject  about 
which  I  have  been  very  anxious  to  obtain  information, 
but  did  not  know  who  had  made  any  experiments  in 
this  country,  sufficient  to  satisfy  themselves  in  respect 
to  its  practicability. 

Now  the  information  I  wish  is  this — can  a  dairy  of 
sixty  cows  be  fed  to  good  advantage,  in  this  way, 
where  the  land  can  all  be  tilled,  and  where  bam  and 
other  buildidgs  are  convenient  1 

Will  it  require  an  entire  extra  hand  for  the  feeding? 
What  proportion  of  land  can  bo  saved  by  this  method, 
and  should  cows  be  fed  with  something  of  a  variety  of 
food  to  insure  good  health  ? 

If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  give  us  an  article 
upon  the  above  subject,  (in  other  words  your  view  of 
the  matter,)  I  for  one  should  consider  myself  very 
much  obliged.  And  further,  please  ask  Mr.  Morse  to 
give  his  ideas  upon  the  matter  at  large — in  short  every 
thing  he-can  think  of  bearing  upon  the  subject,  ns  I 
which  to  be  tolerably  well  satisfied  before  I  adopt  any 
new  theory.  II.  A.  Chamberlin.  Hudson,  0. 

Lemon  Pie. — Remove  the  rind  of  one  lemon,  cut 
fine,  add  one  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  cream,  and 
one  egg. 
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Trial  of  Mowers  in  Westchester  County. 


The  following  is  the  official  report  of  the  recent  trial 
of  Mowing  Machines  in  Westchester  County  : 

The  following  machines  were  entered  for  trial. 

Ketchum’s  machine,  manufactured  by  Howard  & 
Co.  of  BuflFalo.N.  Y. 

Russell’s  machine,  manufactured  by  R.  H.  Pease, 
of  Albany,  N.Y. 

Forbush’s  machine,  sold  by  Griffing  &  Brothers,  N.  Y. 
City. 

Manny’s  mower,  with  Adriance’s  improvement,  man¬ 
ufactured  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

Manny’s  mower,  sold  by  L.  C.  Ball  of  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Hallenbeck’s  machine,  manufactured  at  Albany,  N. 

Allen’s  machine  of  N.  Y.  City. 

Kotchum’s  machine  manufactured  by  T.  and  S.  Hull 
of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Ketchum’s  one  horse  mower,  manufactured  by  Bug¬ 
gies,  Nourse  &  Mason,  Massachusetts,  sold  by  R.  L. 
Allen  of  N.  Y.  City. 

The  trial  of  the  different  mowers  commenced  at  a 
few  minutes  past  1  o’clock,  and  after  the  different  ma¬ 
chines  had  each  been  driven  twice  across  the  field  by 
the  same  driver  and  team,  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  deliv¬ 
ered  an  able  address  to  the  multitude,  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  after  which  the  trial  was  continued 
through  the  afternoon,  and  concluded  on  Saturday  the 
16th. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  16th  inst.,  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  of  Westchester 
County  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  and  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Judges,  after  considerable 
discu.ssion,  was  adopted  as  follows  • 

To  the  President  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  of  Westchester  County  : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  merits 
of  the  Mowing  machines  shown  at  the  exhibition  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  of  Westchester  County,  at  the  farm  of  A. 
F.  Dickenson,  E.'^q  of  Bedford,  on  the  15th  and  16th  of 
June  inst.,  respectively  Report: 

That  they  were  very  greatly  pleased  with  the  per¬ 
formance  of  every  machine  exhibited,  and  can  confident¬ 
ly  say  that  they  believe  any  one  of  them  would  give 
satisfaction  to  the  farmers  of  the  country,  and  when  all 
are  so  excellent  it  becomes  a  matter  of  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  embarrassment  to  the  Committee  to  decide 
which  one  of  them  embodies  the  greatest  number  of 
desirable  qualities.  But  as  they  all  possess  peculiar 
excellencies  we  will  specify  them  under  the  following 
heads : 

1st :  Operation  of  the  machines  on  fair  ground,  driv¬ 
en  at  first  by  the  same  driver  and  team  and  afterward 
by  the  exibitors  themselves  or  under  their  direction : 

On  this  point  your  Committee  find  that  the  machines 
of  Ketchum,  Hallenbeck,  Manny,  and  Allen  are  of 
equal  e.tcellence. 

2d  :  The  lowest  and  smoothest  cut  of  each  machine  : 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  upon  this  point 
there  is  no  marked  difference  in  the  four  machines  just 
mentioned. 

3d  ;  Trial  on  rough  uncleaaed  bottom  : 

Your  Committee  on  this  point  give  the  preference 
to  Allen’s  and  Russell’s  machines. 

4th  :  Evenness  of  grass  as  left  by  the  machine  for 
curing : 

We  find  that  the  machines  with  the  iron  cutter  bar 
have  the  prefercne  in  this  respect. 

5th  :  Freedom  of  knives  from  clogging  : 

We  are  <)f  opinion  that  the  machines  of  Ketchum, 
Manny,  Hallenbeck,  and  Russell,  on  account  of  the  fin¬ 
ger  caps  not  reaching  back  to  the  finger  board,  are 
least  likely  to  clog. 


6th  :  Amount  of  power  required  to  perform  a  given 
amount  of  work : 

Your  Committee  think  there  is  but  little  difference 
in  this  respect  between  the  machines  of  Hallenbeck, 
Manny  and  Allen. 

7th:  Facilities  of  transportation  from  one  field  to 
another,  and  for  escaping  obstructions  in  the  field  : 

We  believe  that  Manny’s  machine  haa  advantages 
over  any  other  in  this  respect. 

8th  :  Durability  and  simplicity  of  constructions  : 

We  believe  Ketchum's  and  Allen’s  the  most  durable 
and  Hallenbeck’s  the  most  simply  constructed  machines 
exhibited. 

9th  :  Cost  of  machines ; 


Manny’s,  mode  ly  Ad- 

riunce, .  . «l-iO 

Manny’s,  made  by  Ball,  115 

Russell’s, .  125 

Allen’s, .  120 

Kelchuni’s .  120 


Ketchum’s, made  by  Hull,  S120 

Hallenbeek’s, .  106 

Foibush’s, .  120 

Ketchum’s  1  horse  ma¬ 
chines, .  95 


Your  Committee  in  this  report  have  included  under 
the  term  of  Ketchum’s  machines,  that  of  Hull  and  the 
one-horse  Mower,  manufactured  by  Ruggles,  Nourse 
and  Mason.  And  also  where  Manny’s  is  spoken  of, 
they  mean  to  include  the  Machine  manufactured  by 
Adrianco  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  by  Ball  of  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  Y.  _ 

The  machine  brought  upon  the  ground  by  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fing,  (Forbush’s  patent,)  is  not  included  in  this  Re¬ 
port,  as  the  proprietors  from  some  cause  were  not  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  had  a  fair  trial,  not  being  able  to  have  it  in 
proper  order. 

R.  Mott  Underhill,  "I 
Jeremiah  Howe,  | 

Samuel  Teed,  ^Committee. 

Stephen  Barnes,  I 

Henry  Wood,  J 


Trial  of  Mowing  Machines  at  Rochester. 

The  trial  of  mowing  machines  under  the  direction 
of  the  Monroe  County  Ag.  Society,  took  place  on  the 
farm  of  Judge  Buel  near  Rochester,  on  the  27th  ult. 
We  give  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
committee. 

There  were  eight  machines  entered  for  competition. 
The  field  was  bad  for  working  them,  the  surface  very 
uneven  and  stony,  and  the  grass  thin  and  light.  The 
work  performed  was  not  a  fair  test  of  the  value  of  mow¬ 
ing  machines,  yet,  with  some  exceptions,  the  work  was 
satisfactory  and  proved  the  great  value  of  this  immense 
labor  saving  invention. 

The  committee  were  united  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Ketchum  machine,  and  the  Manny,  with  Wood’s  Im¬ 
provement,  were  the  best  on  the  ground  ;  but  were  di¬ 
vided  in  opinion  as  to  which  of  these  two  was  the  best, 
but  a  majority  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  former, 
believing  that  that  machine  cut  the  closest  to  the  ground, 
while  the  latter  was  the  easiest  for  the  team,  and  for 
adjustment  over  uneven  and  stony  surfaces.  The  side 
draught  was  also  light,  while  in  the  former  machine  it 
Was  quite  heavy. 

The  first  premium  the  committee  award  to  the 
Ketchum  machine,  and  the  second  premium  to  Manny’s 
machine,  with  Wood’s  improvement. 

The  third  premium  is  awarded  to  Wheeler’s  machine, 
of  Cayuga  Co.  This  machine  cut  with  shears  and  per¬ 
formed  good  work,  having  an  adjustable  beam,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  have  little  or  no  side  draught. 

Forbush’s  machine  is  a  combined  Reaper  and  Mower, 
and  cut  equally  well ;  did  not  leave  the  grass  evenly 
spread. 

The  other  machines  upon  the  ground  were  most  of 
them  so  nearly  alike  in  the  character  of  the  work  done, 
that  any  further  discrimination  or  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion  of  their  respective  merits  is  perhaps  uncalled  for. 
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This  cow — imported  and  owned  by  Noel  J.  Becar,  Esq.,  of  New  York — is  one  of  the  celebrated  O.xford 
family  bred  by  the  late  Thomas  Bates  of  Kirkieavington,  and  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  his  herd  by 
Earl  Ducie.  To  show  the  estimation  in  which  this  family  is  held,  we  may  state  that  she  was  sold  at  Earl 
Ducie’s  sale  for  $1,075,  while  four  of  her  descendants  brought  84,880,  at  the  same  sale.  At  the  late  sale  of 
Mr.  Tanqueray,  two  cows  of  this  family  were  sold — Oxford  11th,  to  Mr.  Gunter,  for  $2,500,  and  Oxford 
16th,  to  Messrs.  Morris  &  Becar,  for  $2,400. 

O.xford  6th,  was  calved  Nov.  6,  1854 — got  by  2d  Duke  of  Northumberland,  (3646  ;)  dam,  O.xford  2,  by 
Short  Tail,  (2621  ;)  g.  d.  Matchem  cow  by  Matchem,  (2231  ;)  gr.  g.  d.  by  Young  Wynj’ard,  (2859.) 


Suggestions  about  Depth  of  Plowing. 

Luther  Tucker,  Esq — I  have  noticed  with  some 
interest  in  the  Late  numbers  of  the  Country  Gentleman, 
several  articles  in  reference  to  the  practical  advantages 
of  deep  and  shallow  plowing.  Though  my  occupation 
in  life  has  never  been  that  of  an  agriculturist,  I  have 
always  felt  an  interest  in,  and  respect  for  those  who 
are,  and  hope  therefore  that  you  and  they  will  not 
think  me  impertinent  in  offering  a  few  suggestions 
that  have  occurred  to  me  on  the  subject. 

In  some  of  the  limestone  districts  of  our  country,  I 
have  observed  that  the  tops  and  sides  of  sharp  hills 
and  ridges,  are  equally  productive  with  the  valleys 
between  them — whereas  in  gravelly  and  sandy  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  ridges  and  hills  are 
quite  barren,  and  the  valleys  between  them  very  fruit¬ 
ful.  My  inference  from  these  facts  is,  th.at  in  the  deep 
limestone  soils,  the  natural  wash  of  the  bills  removes 
the  exhausted  soil  and  brings  within  the  reach  of  plants 
new  earth  of  greater  fertility,  about  as  fast  as  is  re¬ 
quired.  On  the  contrary,  in  gravelly  and  sandy  soils, 
thsre  is  little  or  no  productiveness  except  in  the  top 
soil,  which  is  probably  the  product  of  ages  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  decomposition,  and  when  once  removed  leaves  the 
land  almost  entirely  barren. 

From  these  facts,  my  reasoning  would  lead  me  to 
the  conclusion,  that,  in  deep  limestone  soils,  it  will  be 


found  to  be  advant.ageous  to  plow  somewhat  deeper 
each  succeeding  rotation  of  crops  j  but  that  in  s.nndy 
or  gravelly  soils,  it  will  not  do  to  go  below  the  produc¬ 
tive  surface,  unless  artificial  means  are  used  to  make 
the  new  surface  as  fruitful  as  the  one  turned  under  by 
the  plow.  The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to 
soils  having  unproductive  clay  below  the  top  .--oil.  If 
no  artificial  means  are  used  to  make  the  clay  fruitful, 
it  will  I  think  do  more  harm  than  good  to  bring  it  to 
the  surface. 

I  suppose  there  will  be  but  one  opinion  among  agri¬ 
culturists,  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  deep  soils 
to  resist  the  evil  effects  of  great  drouth  ;  and  the 
necessity  of  them  for  the  cultivation  of  root  crops. 
Whether  he  can  make  it  profitable,  to  make  thin 
gravelly  or  clayey  soils  productive  by  deep  plowing  and 
high  manuring,  is  a  matter  that  depends  upon  so  many 
contingences,  that  each  one  must  determine  it  for  him¬ 
self;  but  unless  he  can  do  so,  I  doubt  much  whether 
ho  will  ever  make  himself  rich  by  plowing  deeply  on 
thin  gravelly  or  clayey  land.  S.  E.  F.,  iVcic  Haven. 

To  Pi^vENT  Bots  in  Horses. — A  person  of  much 
experience  in  veterinary  science  is  never  troubled  with 
this  disease  in  his  horses.  His  simple  practice  during 
the  fall  months  is,  to  keep  a  greasy  cloth  in  the  stable, 
and  once  a  week  rub  with  it  such  parts  of  the  animal 
as  may  have  been  attacked  by  the  nit-fly.  Grease  de¬ 
stroys  and  prevents  the  eggs  from  hatching. 


Berkshires, 


The  property  of  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  N.  Y.  "  Sir  Robert,”  winner  of  the  1st  Prize  at  the  N.  Y.  Slate  Fair 
in  1854.  “  Lady  Berk”  was  on  exhibition  with  10  pigs,  and  highlj’  commended. 


Summer  Pood  for  Store  Hogs. 


Stone  Pipe  for  Water. 


Messrs.  Editors — I  wish  to  raise  a  number  of  bogs 
the  coming  season,  and  how  can  I  do  it  in  the  absence 
of  milk  and  with  nothing  to  feed,  but  the  slops  of  the 
cook  room.  Will  corn,  cut  up  green,  keep  them  in  a 
thriving  condition  till  falld  Will  you,  or  .some  of  your 
intelligent  correspondents  give  me  some  information 
on  this  subjectd  A  Subscriber. 

It  will  not  be  advisable  to  keep  too  many  hogs  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances.  Hogs,  doubtless,  can  live  on 
grass,  green  corn,  green  peas,  &c.,  but  they  must  have 
a  more  concentrated  food  to  thrive  well.  A  bulky 
food  is  not  good  for  hogs ;  even  bran,  on  this  account, 
proves  to  be  ill  adapted  to  fatten  them.  Nevertheless, 
you  may  keep  a  number  of  hogs  in  a  growing  condition 
through  the  summer  by  allowing  them  a  good  run  of 
clover,  and  the  slop  of  the  house,  and  giving  them  a 
few  green  peas,  green  corn,  windfall  apples,  <fco.  We 
shall  bo  glad  to  hear  from  our  correspondents  on  this 
subject.  ♦ 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agricul¬ 
ture,  have  offered  a  premium  of  $600  for  the  best 
Mower.  “  The  possessor  of  the  Mowing  Machine 
which  shall  cut,  during  the  present  season,  with  the 
greatest  economy  and  to  the  be.st  advantage,  not  less 
than  fifty  acres  of  grass,  within  the  State,  the  Machine 
to  be  worked  by  horse  or  ox  power,  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  sum  of  $600  ” — all  other  things  being  equal. 
The  Board  also  announce  a  premium  of  $1,000  to  the 
maker  and  exhibitor  of  the  best  Mowing  Machine  in 
1856.  A  general  trial  of  the  competing  Machines  will 
be  had — of  which  duo  notice,  with  the  terms  of  trial 
will  be  given. 

- — 


Editors  of  Country  Gent. — In  your  paper  of 
June  14,  page  376,  11.  M.  inquires  if  tile  inclosed  in 
cement,  will  bear  a  small  pressure  of  water.  It  I  knew 
Mr.  H.  M.’s  address,  I  would  write  him  instead  of  bo¬ 
thering  you.  If  you  will  give  me  his  address,  I  think 
I  can  do  him  and  tiis  neighbors  some  good.  Enclosed 
1  send  you  a  card,  by  which  you  will  see  that  we  man¬ 
ufacture  an  article  of  stone  pipe,  which  is  the  best  con¬ 
ductor  for  water,  gas,  sewerage,  Ac.,  in  existence.  Wa¬ 
ter  may  be  conducted  through  our  pipe,  ten,  twenty  or 
one  hundred  miles,  and  discharge  itself  just  as  pure  as 
when  it  leaves  the  spring.  The  pipe  is  made  of  pot¬ 
ter’s  clay, and  burned,  so  that  it  is  as  hard  as  the  hard¬ 
est  kind  of  hard-heads,  and  glazed  so  that  it  is  im¬ 
pervious  to  water.  It  is  made  in  joints  about  21  inch¬ 
es  in  length,  with  socket  at  one  end  and  tenon  on  the 
other.  A  little  good  water-lime  cement,  put  into  the 
socket,  and  tenon  set  into  it,  will  make  a  joint  as  tight 
as  can  possibly  be  made  in  iron  pipe  with  lead,  and  the 
longer  it  lies  in  the  ground,  the  harder  it  becomes.  It 
is  capable  of  sustaining  a  pressure  of  at  least  500  pounds 
to  an  inch,  and  has  been  subjected  to  a  test  of  a  much 
greater  pressure.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a 
head  that  will  burst  it. 

I  send  you  inclosed  a  small  bit  broken  from  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  pipe,  that  you  may  see  what  it  is  like. 
F.  Adams.  Akron,  0.,  June  26,  1855. 

The  piece  sent  us  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  much  re¬ 
sembles  stone.  We  have  no  doubt  it  would  sustain  a 
great  pressure,  and  prove  in  other  respects  an  admira¬ 
ble  conduit. 
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Prof.  Mapes  and  the  Chilian  Guano  Fraud. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Working  Farmer,  its 
editor,  J.  J.  Mapes,  essays  to  reply  to  our  article  on 
the  Chilian  Guano  Fraud,  and  in  so  doing,  while  he 
would  have  the  public  infer  that  he  has  not  “  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  sale  of  this  fertilizer,”  lets  it  leak  out  that 
he  is  connected  with  it,  for  otherwise  how  could  he 
know  that  “  the  whole  statement  is  a  mis-representa- 
tion,  with  a  false  and  unfair  array  of  facts  7”  The 
time  is  now  come,  perhaps,  when  we  may  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  “Jacls,”  that  the  Chilian  guano  is 
manufactured  on  the  farm  of  Prof.  Mapes,  and 
in  his  improved  superphosphate  of  lime  manufactory 
— that  the  men  who  make  the  one  make  the  other,  and 
that  the  teams  of  Mr.  Mapes  are  engaged  in  carting 
the  raw  materials  and  the  manufactured  article  from 
and  to  New'ark.  Such  are  the  facts.  We  will  not  say 
that  the  Professor  has  any  “  interest  in  the  sale  of  this 
fertilizer,”  but  that  he  manufactures  it,  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  feels  a  manu¬ 
facturer’s  interest  in  its  sale,  especially  as  he  has  on 
hand  several  thousand  tons  of  sugar-house  scum,  one  of 
the  principal  ingredients  of  the  mixture,  and  which, 
were  the  sales  of  the  Chilian  guano  and  of  the  Nitro- 
genized  superphosphate  of  lime  to  cease,  it  might  puz¬ 
zle  even  the  Professor  to  turn  to  any  profitable  account. 
While,  therefore,  we  will  not  assert  that  Mr.  Mapes  is 
or  is  not  directly  interested  in  the  sale  of  this  fraudu¬ 
lent  guano,  we  feel  quite  confident  that,  as  its  manu¬ 
facturer,  he  is  indirectly  interested  as  much  as  Mr. 
Shelton,  the  actual  vender  of  the  article.  One  is  in¬ 
terested  in  getting  rid  of  his  Mexican  guano,  the  oth¬ 
er  in  selling  his  worthless  sugar-house  scum  at  S35  to 
$40  per  ton.  ? 

That  we  may  do  Mr.  Mapes  full  justice  we  copy  his 
entire  article,  as  follows  : 

The  Country  Gentleman. — This  paper,  after  having  had 
the  falsehoods  of  its  editor,  Mr.  Harris,  contradicted  l)y  t)ie 
affidavits  of  many  individuals,  again  essays  lo  attack  us  for 
having  endorsed  the  a.sserlions  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  in  connection  with  a  quality  of  the  manure  sold  as 
Chilian  Guano,  and  endeavoritig  insidiously  and  underhand- 
ediy,  as  usual,  to  impute  to  us  an  interest  in  the  sale  of  tliis 
fertilizer.  We  are  not  aware  of  having  at  any  time  been 
called  iipon  to  endorse  the  opinion.^  of  Dr.  Hayes,  but  we 
shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  he 
may  be  classed  among.st  our  ablest  chemists,  and  entirely  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  .Mr.  Harris.  We  may  have  in  some  way 
spoKen  of  Dr.  Haye.s,  and  if  so,  it  has  always  been  favora¬ 
ble  to  his  ability,  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted. 

The  whole  statement  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  which  has 
been  so  generally  copied  by  that  portion  of  the  agricultural 
press  who  use  the  slanders  of  others  in  preference  lo  thoughts 
of  their  own,  is  .a  misrepre.sentation,  with  a  false  and  unfair 
array  of  facts,  and  the  deductions  drawn  by  them  from  the 
analysis  w-hicli  they  publish  a.s  connected  with  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to,  are  as  wanting  in  correctness  as  their  assumption  of 
fact. 

When  Mr.  Harris  will  learn  to  know  the  true  value  of 
such  organic  matter  as  is  of  animal  origin,  and  the  difference 
in  value  between  carbonate  of  lime,  resulting  from  the  de¬ 
composition  of  the  bones  of  a  bird,  as  compared  with  that 
known  as  effete  or  slacked  lime, he  will  then  be  capable  of  such 
a  clas.s  of  comment  as  he  has  attempted  to  give  in  relation 
to  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Hayes  and  others ;  and  whenever  he 
sh.all  satisfactorily  answer  the  affidavits  of  18  individuals  pub¬ 
lished  by  us  in  March  last,  at  p.  21  of  the  present  volume,  in 
which  14  falsehoods,  previously  published  by  Mr.  Harris,  are 
daily  contradicted,  we  may  then  decide  to  answer  his  attacks 
in  detail — but  until  he  establishes  his  character  as  a  gentle¬ 
man,  inste.ad  of  passitig  by  these  affidavits  iit  silence,  he  will 
tiot  be  able  to  use  our  paper  as  an  advertisement  for  his  lucu¬ 


brations  by  seeing  that  they  are  treated  with  such  courtesy 
as  we  award  to  gentlemen  only. 

Mr.  Mapes  says  :  “  -we  are  not  aware  of  having  at 
any  time  been  called  upon  to  endorse  the  opinions  of 
Dr.  Hayes.”  As  we  have  in  our  former  articles  stated, 
wo  copied  the  analyses  of  Dr.  Hayes  from  the  Oxford 
(Me.)  Democrat,  and  the  editor  said  they  were  “  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Prof  Mapes.”  We  had  not  seen  the  origi¬ 
nal  circular  or  report  of  Dr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Shelton 
sent  us  recently  what  we  thought  was  a  mutilated 
copy  ;  and  on  a  recent  visit  to  Boston  we  succeeded  in 
getting  a  perfect  one.  At  the  bottom  of  Dr.  Hayes’ 
report  there  is  the  following : 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  23, 1855.  _ 

“  I  have  examined  the  reports  of  Dr.  Hayes  on  Chi¬ 
lian  guano,  as  also  the  guano  referred  to,  and  fully  con¬ 
cur  in  his  favorable  opinions  of  its  merits. 

“  J.  J.  Mapes, 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry.’' 

Mr.  Shelton  had  neatly  cut  off  this  part  from  the 
copy  sent  us.  Did  the  two  worthies  expect  to  deceive 
us  by  this  concerted  action  7  They  doubtless  thought 
wo  should  not  be  able  to  get  a  perfect  copy  of  the  re¬ 
port — and  indeed  we  had  no  little  difficulty  in  doing 
so — and  that  if  Mapes  denied  having  endorsed  Dr. 
Hayes’  report  in  his  paper,  and  the  endorsement  was 
cut  off  the  circular  sent  us,  we  should  inquire  no  far¬ 
ther,  and  conclude  that  the  Oxford  Democrat  had 
made  a  mistake.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  concerted 
denial  of  the  endorsement,  we  might  have  charitably 
concluded  that  Prof.  Mapes  had  forgotten  that  he  ever 
wrote  it.  We  can  see  no  w.ay  for  Mapes  to  escape 
conviction  of  deliberate  falsehood,  except  to  prove  that 
Mr.  Shelton  forged  the  endorsement.  Men  engaged 
in  fraudulent  trade  will  generally  go  as  far  as  the  law 
will  let  them,  but  we  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Shelton 
would  be  guilty  of  such  an  act.  His  reputation  in 
Boston  is  that  of  an  honorable  and  respectable  man. 
And  we  would  again  urge  him  to  break  with  his  asso¬ 
ciate  Mapes,  and  make  a  full  confession  of  the  whole 
transaction.  He  may  possibly  in  this  way  save  him¬ 
self  from  the  obloquy  which  cannot  fail  to  rest  on  all 
connected  with  what  we  believe  to  be  the  first  syste¬ 
matic  attempt  at  adulterating  or  manufacturing  gua¬ 
no,  in  this  country. 

So  much  for  the  first  point  of  Mr.  Mapes’  defence. 
The  second  is  simply  an  assertion  that  our  analyses  are 
erroneous  and  our  statements  false,  but  no  evidence  is 
adduced  to  sustain  the  charge.  The  third  point  refers 
to  the  Professor’s  new  doctrine  of  “  progressir«  MZ<i- 
mates,”  got  up  we  suppose  for  this  special  purpose.  It 
is  absurdly  ridiculous,  and  altogether  beneath  notice, 
but  even  this  theory  will  not  save  the  Professor,  for  the 
“  organic  matter  ”  of  the  Chilian  guano  is  not  “  of  ani¬ 
mal  origin.”  It  is  sugar-house  scum.  The  carbonate 
of  lime,  too,  does  not  result  from  the  “  decomposition 
of  the  bones  of  a  bird.”  It  consists  principally  of  fine 
pieces  of  ooral,  and  is  worth  no  more  than  so  much 
“  effete  or  slaked  lime.”  In  fact  it  is  not  worth  as 
much  as  “  slaked  lime,”  for  we  beg  leave  to  inform  the 
Professor  that  “  slaked  lime  ”  is  a  hydrate  and  not  a 
carbonate  of  lime. 

In  regard  to  the  “  affidavits  of  18  individuals  pub- 
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lished  in  March  last,”  vre  would  inform  Mr.  Mapes 
that  soon  after  they  appeared  we  wrote  a  reply  to  them, 
but,  as  this  Chilian  guano  fraud  came  under  our  notice 
a  few  days  afterwards,  it  was  thought  best  to  delay  its 
publication.  lilies  in  our  drawer  and  may  yet  some¬ 
day  see  the  light.  It  exhibits  Mr.  Mapes’  character 
in  no  enviable  light.  It  is  easy  to  draw  up  a  statement 
so  worded  that,  while  essentially  false,  18  of  the  lowest 
and  most  ignorant  Dutch  and  Irish  men — many  of 
whom  cannot  speak  our  language — could  be  persuaded 
to  believe  true,  and  to  make  aflBdavit  accordingly. 
Meeting,  however,  a  short  time  after  the  publication 
of  this  affidavit,  with  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men 
from  the  factory,  we  asked  him  how  it  was  that  he 
could  swear  to  such  and  such  things.  He  replied  that 
he  “  never  did."  That  there  were  several  things  in 
the  statement  read  over  to  him  which  ho  could  not 
swear  to,  and  that  he  had  them  altered,  but  that  when 
the  afiBdavit  came  out  (it  was  not  published  till  nine 
months  after  it  was  taken)  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
these  erasures  were  left  in,  and  indeed  he  thought  there 
were  several  additional  statements  which  he  did  not 
and  could  not  swear  to.  We  might  easily  refute  most 
of  the  statements  of  this  afiSdavit,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  it  except  a  vindication  of  our  veracity, 
and  we  leave  that  to  time  and  a  discerning  public. 

Whatever  Mr.  Mapes  has  laid  and  can  lay  to  our 
charge,  we  will  endeavor  to  bear  ;  but  we  would  just 
remind  him  that  even  should  he  succeed  in  criminating 
us,  it  would  not  clear  himself.  The  public  will  expect 
from  him  some  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  fraud  in  guano.  They  will  be  anxious 
to  see  how  he  can  reconcile  with  truth  his  endorsement 
of  a  report  stating  a  guano  to  “  come  from  the  coast 
of  Chili,”  which  he  knew  to  be  manufactured  in  his 
own  factory,  on  his  own  farm  at  Newark,  and  also  how 
he  came  to  deliberately  deny  having  made  this  en¬ 
dorsement.  We  pause  for  a  reply. 

Making  Cheese  from  a  Few  Cows. 

Except  in  the  dairy  districts,  how  seldom  do  wo  meet 
with  good  cheese  on  a  farmer’s  table  ;  how  often  do  we 
meet  with  none  at  all.  And  yet  every  farmer  keeps  a 
few  cows,  sufficient  at  least  to  supply  the  family,  with 
butter  through  the  year,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
every  one  who  keeps  two  or  three  cows  should  not  make 
good  cheese  enough  for  his  own  use.  More  labor  in¬ 
deed,  is  required  to  make  a  pound  of  cheese  from  a 
small  dairy  than  from  a  large  one,  but  this  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  not  making  it,  since  the  same  is  true,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least,  in  regard  to  butter. 

Some  of  our  readers  who  make  an  hundred  pound 
cheese  every  morning,  will  be  inclined  to  smile  at  the 
following  directions ;  but  nevertheless,  we  can  assure 
them  that  we  have  eaten  the  best  of  cheese  made  in 
this  way.  There  are  probably  many  bettor  methods, 
and  if  our  readers  know  of  any  we  should  be  thankful 
to  hear  from  them. 

The  difference  between  making  cheese  from  a  small 
and  from  a  large  dairy  consists  principally  in  this.  In 


a  large  dairy  the  curd  is  made  into  a  cheese  every 
day,  while  in  the  small  dairy  the  curd — obtained  pre¬ 
cisely  as  in  the  large  dairy — is  slightly  pressed  and 
laid  by  in  a  cool  place  till  a  sufficient  quantity  is  ob¬ 
tained  for  making  a  cheese  as  large  as  desired. 

The  night’s  milk  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible, 
and  the  next  morning  placed  in  a  tub,  together  with 
the  morning’s  milk ;  and  the  whole,  by  adding  a  por¬ 
tion  of  heated  milk,  raised  to  about  90°  Fahr.  The 
rennet  is  then  added,  the  milk  well  stirred,  and  after¬ 
wards  let  alone  till  the  curd  is  well  come.  The  time 
this  occupies  varies  from  fifteen  minutes  to  two  hours, 
according  to  the  amount  of  rennet,  temperature,  <tc. — 
the  warmer  it  is  put  together,  and  the  more  rennet 
there  is  added,  the  quicker  will  the  cheese  come.  As 
a  general  rule  the  longer  it  is  in  coming,  the  tenderer 
and  sweeter  will  be  the  curd.  We  should  seldom  de¬ 
sire  it  to  come  sooner  than  40  minutes  after  the  rennet 
is  added. 

When  the  curd  is  come,  it  is  broken  up  quite  fine 
either  by  hand,  or  by  a  curd  breaker,  which  cuts  it  in¬ 
to  very  small  pieces.  After  this  it  is  allowed  to  stand 
and  settle.  Some  persons  at  this  stage  raise  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  whey  and  curd  up  to  95“  or  100°_ 
This  is  called  “  scalding.”  The  practice  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  disadvantages.  If  the  milk  is  warm 
enough  when  the  rennet  is  added,  it  may  be  dispensed 
with  ;  if  too  cool,  it  may  be  required.  If  it  is  desired 
to  sell  the  cheese  when  a  month  or  six  weeks  old,  high 
scalding  is  indispensable,  but  in  making  good  cheese 
for  home  use,  we  should  scald  very  little  if  at  all. 

The  curd  is  easily  separated  from  the  whey  by  throw¬ 
ing  the  whole  into  a  sieve  or  on  to  a  cheese  cloth.  The 
curd  is  then  placed  in  a  strong  cloth,  and  well  pressed  to 
remove  as  much  of  the  whey  as  possible.  This  is  very 
important.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  cool  place,  and  the 
operation  repeated  daily, — or  every  other  day,  if  the 
milk  will  keep  sweet,  as  it  will  in  a  cool  cellar  in  the 
fall. 

When  sufficient  curd  is  obtained  in  this  way  to  make 
a  cheese  of  the  desired  size,  it  is  alt  mixed  together, 
broken  quite  fine,  and  salted.  It  must  then  be  pre.ssed 
for  a  few  hours ;  a  clean  dry  cloth  put  round  it,  inverted 
and  pressed  again.  At  first  it  should  not  have  too 
heavy  a  pressure  put  on  it,  but  it  cannot  be  pressed 
too  dry.  It  should  have  dry  cloths  put  round  it  and 
kept  under  the  press  till  it  does  not  wet  them.  Many 
will  object  to  so  much  pressure,  but  we  speak  from  ex¬ 
perience  and  with  much  confidence  on  this  point.  Less 
scalding,  and  more  pressure  would,  in  our  opinion,  add 
greatly  to  the  real  value,  and  cheese-like  flavor ; 
though  perhaps  not  to  the  buttery  appearance  and 
saleable  qualities  of  most  American  cheeses. 

When  the  cheese  is  taken  from  the  press  it  should 
have  a  little  salt  put  on  it,  and  be  kept  in  the  dairy,  or 
other  cool  moist  place  for  a  few  days.  It  may  then  be 
taken  to  a  dry  room,  where  for  the  first  week  or  two  it 
must  be  turned  every  day,  or  the  side  next  the  floor 
will  mould.  The  room  should  be  well  ventilated  and 
nearly  dark. 
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Lightning  Rods. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  just  finished  erecting  a 
lightning  rod  according  to  the  directions  in  your  “  Ru¬ 
ral  Register,”  and  it  is  a  great  wonder  to  almost  eve¬ 
ry  one  that  sees  it.  I  put  it  upon  our  barn,  which  is 
50  feet  long,  and  the  rod  projects  above  the  barn  13 
feet.  The  part  above  the  barn  is  composed  of  two 
bars  of  iron  fths  of  an  inch  square,  twisted  together 
and  sharpened  at  the  top,  and  both  welded  together 
at  the  bottom,  and  a  screw  cut  on  them,  to  fasten  them 
to  the  ne.xt  rod.  The  rest  of  the  rod  is  composed  of 
round  bars  of  iron, half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  screw¬ 
ed  together.  I  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  four  feet 
deep,  for  the  bottom  of  the  rod,  and  threw  in  about  a 
bushel  of  charcoal,  and  put  in  the  rod  and  filled  it 
again.  The  rod  goes  through  painted  wooden  supports, 
six  inches  from  the  building.  And  now  if  the  rod  does 
good  service,  I  can  say  that  taking  your  paper  has 
saved  us  at  least  four  dollars,  for  it  would  have  cost  us 

84  more  to  have  hired  it  erected  by  the  rod  peddlers 
that  travel  around  this  country. 

If  the  lightning  strikes  it,  and  runs  through  the 
wooden  supports  into  the  building,  the  neighbors  will 
be  ready  to  exclaim,  ”  It  is  just  what  I  expected.” 
One  man  came  along  when  I  was  at  work  at  it,  and 
told  me  he  expected  the  barn  would  be  struck  and 
burnt  in  a  few  weeks.  If  the  barn  burns,  I  will  be  apt 
to  let  you  know  it.  J.  Case.  Spencerville,  Ind. 

Unless  the  soil  is  unusually  and  permanently  moist, 
we  think  four  feet  hardly  deep  enough,  and  would  still 
recommend  our  correspondent  to  dig  six  or  seven  feet 
deep,  bend  up  the  bottom  of  the  rod  into  a  small  hook 
or  loop,  on  which  to  hang  two  or  three  short  rods  or 
bars  running  down  two  or  three  feet  further,  and  spread¬ 
ing  from  each  other. 

As  for  the  electric  fluid  passing  through  the  dry 
wooden  supports  into  the  building  and  firing  it,  when 
there  is  a  good  communication  to  moist  earth,  the  thing 
is  perfectly  preposterous,  and  the  slightest  fears  need 
not  be  entertained  on  this  point.  The  heaviest  explo¬ 
sion  we  ever  knew,  and  which  melted  into  a  hall  the 
tip  of  the  rod  which  it  struck,  passed  down  through 
such  supports  into  the  earth,  without  the  slightest  trace 
of  any  diversion  from  its  couise.  Eds. 

Best  Six  Apples. 

I  would  request  you  to  give  a  list  through  The  Cul¬ 
tivator,  of  the  best  six  varieties  of  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter  apples,  to  supply  the  market;  uniforn  .and 
fair  productiveness  not  to  be  overlooked.  I  mean  best 
ailapted  to  this  section  of  country,  viz.,  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  John  Porter.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

We  would  recommend  the  following  varieties — some 
of  which  local  experience  m.ay  change  to  others. 

Summer.  Early  Harvest  and  Sweet  Bough — or  if 

sweet  apple  is  not  desired,  substitute  Summer  Queen. 

Autumn.  Autumn  Strawberry  and  Grav'enstein. 
The  Fail  Pippin  is  an  excellent  sort,  but  not  produc¬ 
tive  ;  the  Rambo  very  productive,  but  not  showy  enough 
for  market. 

Winter.  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  Baldwin.  The 
latter,  although  extremely  productive,  is  poor  in  some 
loc.alilies,  and  might  be  substituted  by  Esopus  Spit- 


zenburgh,  exceedingly  high  flavored,  but  a  moderate 
bearer ;  or  by  Roxbury  Russet,  a  great  bearer,  but  of 
inferior  quality,  ♦ 

Age  of  Trees  for  Bearing. 

Please  inform  me  through  the  colunAs  of  your  val¬ 
uable  periodical,  “  The  Cultivator,”  at  what  age  from 
the  graft  or  bud,  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  cherry, 
apricot,  nectarine,  quince  and  chestnut  trees,  commence 
bearing  fruit,  under  good  cultivation,  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  being  favorable.  I  have  reference  to  both 
standard  and  dwarf  trees.  P.  A.  Cynthiana,  Ky. 

There  are  many  controlling  influences,  that  cause  a 
great  variation  in  the  time  of  bearing.  Trees  under 
the  best  cultivation,  will,  as  a  general  rule,  begin 
bearing  from  two  to  six  years  after  being  set  out,  if 
standards;  and  in  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  that  time, 
if  dwarfs.  Badly  managed,  they  might  be  three  times 
as  long,  before  giving  crops  ;  and  if  totally  neglected, 
especially  if  they  should  die,  the  owner  need  not  trou¬ 
ble  himself  to  look  for  any  crop  at  all. 

But  there  are  other  modifying  influences  besides 
these.  Some  varieties  bear  fruit  much  sooner  than 
others.  The  Julienne  pear,  for  instance,  even  if  on 
pear  roots,  will  often  bear  when  only  four  or  five  feet 
high,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  whole  rows  of  young 
trees  in  the  nursery,  loaded  with  pears.  It  is  rare  for 
the  Bartlett,  with  good  treatment,  to  continue  more 
than  two  or  three  years  from  setting  out,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  some  fruit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tyson  and 
some  others,  may  be  ten  or  twelve  years  without  a 
pear. 

There  is  not  quite  so  much  difference  in  the  different 
sorts  of  the  apple — but  still,  some,  for  example  the 
Dyer,  will  bear  in  one  fourth  the  time  required  for  the 
Northern  Spy,  and  a  few  others. 

There  is  still  less  variations  in  peaches, — most  varie¬ 
ties  coming  into  bearing  in  two  or  three  years  after 
transplanting,  with  fair  cultivation.  A  few  years  since 
we  set  out  a  row  of  twenty  different  sorts,  the  trees  at 
the  time  being  two  years  from  the  bud.  They  receiv¬ 
ed  clean  cultivation,  no  kind  of  crop  being  allowed  to 
grow  beneath  them.  The  third  summer,  all  or  nearly 
all  bore  ;  and  the  greatest  bearer  among  them  furnish¬ 
ed  three  peeks  of  fine  ruddy  peaches.  Others  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  set  out  at  the  same  time,  but  in 
grass  ground,  and  totally  neglected,  lingered  about  an 
equal  period,  and  then  died. 

Again, — in  the  fertile  soils  and  under  the  warm  suns 
of  the  southern  and  western  states,  fruit  trees  often 
bear  in  about  half  the  time  the  same  sorts  produce 
crops  at  the  north.  In  other  instances,  too  much  fer¬ 
tility  prevents  the  formation  of  fruit  until  the  vigor  of 
the  tree  is  checked. 

All  these  influences  operate  in  producing  exceeding¬ 
ly  varying  periods  of  time ;  and  experience  alone,  in 
connection  with  a  knowledge  of  these,  will  enable  our 
correspondent  to  judge  in  the  matter. 

Cherries,  apricots,  and  plums,  bear  in  about  the  same 
time  as  pe.nches.  Quinces  being  of  slower  growth,  re¬ 
quire  a  longer  period.  We  do  not  know  precisely  the 
age  for  chestnuts,  but  it  is  usually  still  longer. 
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On  the  Agricultural  Value  of  Gypsum. 

BY  SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON. 

IVo.  II, — Results  of  li.\|)erieiice — Its  Supposed  Ex¬ 
haustive  ElTect, 

Influence  of  the  soil  on  the  action  of  •plaster.  The 
char.icter  of  the  soil  must  necessarily  greatly  affect 
the  operation  of  this  fertilizer. 

A  soil  already  rich  in  sulphate  of  lime,  of  course 
cannot  be  greatly  benefited  by  addition  of  more. 

A  poor,  light  or  e.xhausted  soil,  deficient  in  mineral 
plant-food,  as  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  &c.,  cannot  be 
expected  to  become  fertile  by  treatment  with  plaster, 
for  this  substance  cannot  supply  those  matters  which 
are  wanting,  and  without  which  no  plant  can  flourish. 

Cold,  wet,  heary,  and  impenetrable  soils,  are  usual¬ 
ly  almost  unaffected  by  plaster;  sometimes  its  use  has 
been  apparently  disadvantageous  on  them. 

Porous  soils,  either  sandy  or  loamy,  which  readily 
dry  after  rains,  and  which  are  well  dunged,  experience 
the  most  benefit  from  plastering. 

Hxcess  of  moisture,  and  poverty  of  the  soil,  are  the 
chief  hindrances  to  the  action  of  gypsum. 

On  lime  and  chalk  soils,  it  is  no  less  effectual  than 
on  others. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  unless  the  other 
conditions  of  good  culture  be  observed  and  provided 
for,  the  farmer  who  uses  gypsum  will  “  lose  his  money 
and  his  trouble.” 

It  is  uniloubtedly  a  fact  that  the  circumstances, 
which  insure  the  best  effect  from  gypsum,  are  nearly 
identical  with  those  which  are  otherwise  most  favora¬ 
ble  to  vegetable  growth. 

Effect  of  Climate  and  Weather.  Countries  like 
South  England,  the  greater  part  of  France,  Bohemia, 
(fcc.,  where,  on  .account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  or 
the  existence  of  forest  and  hill  ranges,  the  climate  is 
uniform,  and  where,  during  the  growing-season,  the 
rain-falls  are  frequent  but  moderate, — where,  in  other 
words,  it  is  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  there  gypsum 
stands  in  greatest  favor.  It  is  doubtless  the  fact  that 
the  frequent  wetting  of  the  soil  assists  the  aclion  of 
plaster  by  bringing  it  into  solution  ;  yet  the  weather 
probably  exerts  more  influence  on  the  plant  itself,  di¬ 
rectly,  than  on  the  action  of  the  plaster  with  which 
it  is  manured.  Climate  modifies  the  conditions  of  ve¬ 
getable  growth  to  a  wonderful  degree.  In  the  more 
northern  part  of  our  temperate  zone,  a  stiff  clay  soil 
is  very  intractable  and  unproductive,  while  in  Egypt, 
where  it  never  rains,  a  similar  soil  yields  the  most 
profitable  returns.  We  should,  therefore,  expect  to 
hear  from  a  Canadian  farmer  that  phister  has  little 
good  eft’oeton  clay  soils,  while  in  the  warmer  south, 
they  might  be  benefited  most  of  all. 

Quantity  and  time  of  application.  In  England 
and  Germany,  it  has  been  found  that  250  to  400  lbs. 
per  acre,  is  the  best  quantity  to  apply.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  larger  applications  is  usually  very  inconsidera¬ 
ble. 

Gypsum  is  usually  applied  in  the  spring,  and  in  case 
of  clover,  Ac.,  when  the  vegetation  is  3  to  4  inches 
high.  In  the  United  States  it  is  applied  to  corn  and 
potatoes  in  the  hill  at  planting,  but  more  frequently 
when  they  have  attained  the  above  mentioned  height. 

Many  farmers  are  of  opinion  that  plaster  acts  best 
when  it  remains  adhering  to  the  leaves  for  some  time. 
.Accordingly,  it  is  highly  recommended  to  sow  plaster 
ju.st  before  or  after  a  gentle  rain,  or  when  the  dew  is 
on  the  plant.s.  Warm,  moist  weather  ensures  the  full 
action  of  plaster.  If  the  weather  he  cold  at  the  time 
of  sowing,  its  effect  is  stated  to  be  very  insignificant. 


This  is,  however,  doubtful.  In  Germany  the  Ist  of 
May  is  generally  considered  the  best  season  for  plas¬ 
tering,  and  experiments  made  in  Saxony,  especially  to 
ascertain  the  most  favorable  time,  have  confirmed 
the  opinion.  Not  a  few,  however,  deem  it  indifferent 
whether  the  plaster  adhere  to  the  plant,  or  fill  direct¬ 
ly  upon  the  soil. 

Dombasle  employed  the  following  method  :  He 
plastered  his  meadows  at  the  time  of  seeding,  and  re¬ 
peated  the  dose  in  the  following  spring.  Clover  treat¬ 
ed  in  this  way,  grew  very  luxuriantly,  soinotinies  even 
to  the  detriment  of  the  grain  with  which  it  was  sown. 
It  is  reported  that  clover  thus  plastered  is  less  injured 
by  frosts,  and  is  ready  to  cut  a  week  or  two  earlier 
than  when  gypsum  is  not  applied. 

Duration  of  effect.  According  to  Girabdin,  “ex¬ 
perience  has  established  that  plastering  {of  clover  ?) 
should  not  be  repeated  oftener  than  once  in  5  or  6 
years,  if  any  action  is  to  be  expected  from  it.”  Other 
writers  agree  in  admitting  that  its  benefit  continues 
nearly  or  quite  as  long.  Its  effect  has  often  been  ob¬ 
served  to  be  greater  the  second  than  the  first  year  af¬ 
ter  application,  and  is  often  unabated  the  third  se.ason. 
The  duration  of  its  action  is  doubtless  somewhat  de¬ 
pendant  on  the  quantity  applied,  and  must  be  mate¬ 
rially  influenced  by  the  weather  in  the  second,  third, 
and  following  seasons,  ns  well  as  in  the  first. 

I  have  thus  given  a  condensed  statement  of  the 
results  and  opinions  of  practical  men  relative  to  the 
use  of  plaster.  The  conclusions  adopted  are  those 
which  are  sustained  by  the  majority  of  facts.  It  is 
apparent  what  uncertainty  prevails  in  our  knowledge 
of  this  subject.  It  remains  by  means  of  new  and  more 
careful  observations,  and  by  more  rigid  experiments, 
to  determine  the  actual  value  of  these  statements  and 
to  acquire  additional  information. 

Hundreds  of  single  results  that  havm  been  published 
are  of  no  value  whatever  in  deducing  general  rules, 
because  the  vagueness  of  many  agricultural  terms, 
makes  it  impossible  to  know  what  degree  of  truth  a 
statement  possesses.  A  soil  is  a  very  complex  thing, 
and  may  include  many  conditions  which  effect  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  fertilizer,  y'et  in  a  report  of  a  trial  of  plaster 
we  find  nothing  written  of  the  soil  except  the  prefix 
clayey,  or  sandy,  or  loamy.  The  important  characteris¬ 
tics  upon  which  the  whole  result  of  the  experiment  hin¬ 
ges  may  never  be  recognized  nor  mentioned,  and  hence 
while  the  fact  is  true  that  the  crop  was  benefitted  or 
not,  we  have  no  logical  ground  to  assume  that  any 
of  the  mentioned  causes  or  circumstances,  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  effect,  more  than  a  number  of 
other  unnoticed  causes  which  must  have  been  present 
and  operative. 

Admitting  that  much  remains  to  be  learned,  still  it 
is  evident  that  for  practical  purposes  so  much  m.ay  be 
accepted,  viz. 

Ist.  Leguminous  plants  are  especially  benefited  by 
plaster,  while — 

2d.  All  other  pdants  of  large  foliage  whose  agricul¬ 
tural  value  does  not  consist  in  the  production  of  seed, 
are  usually  aided  by  it  in  growth,  upon — 

3d.  Soils  not  already  containing  sulphate  of  lime, 
but — 

4th.  In  which  all  other  forms  of  mineral  plant-food 
are  present  in  available  form,  and  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  ;  which  are  in  practical  language,  well  dunged, 
if  not  rich  without  manure,  and  which,  further, 

5th.  Present  no  physical  obstacles  to  vegetable 
growth — which  are  dry,  sufficiently  porous,  and  well 
tilled  when — 

6th.  The  climate  and  weather*  are  favorable  to  ve¬ 
getation  when  the  temperature  is  mild  and  rains  are 
frequent  but  moderate. 

A  couple  more  illustrations  may  be  useful.  In  the 
North  Eastern  part  of  Bavaria  where  the  climate  is 
good,  there  are  considerable  tracts,  where  clover  does 
not  flourish  and  whore  plaster  does  not  usually  assist 

*  Climate  is  the  weather  of  the  year  and  century.  Wea¬ 
ther  is  the  climate  of  the  season  and  day. 
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its  growth.  The  popular  opinion  is  that  its  influence 
is  detrimental  rather  than  useful,  that  it  brings  in  sor- 
sel,  which  extirpates  the  clover.  The  fact  is  that  the 
soils  of  this  region  are  quite  thin  and  poor,  and  are 
not  made  rich  by  mere  additions  of  sulphate  of  lime. 
Why  sorrel  comes  in  is  not  clear. 

In  upper  Lusatia  in  Saxony, soiZ  and  climate  unite  to 
produce  conditions  which  hinder  the  action  of  gypsum. 
There  the  soil  is  either  a  gravelly  sand,  or  a  heavy 
ferruginous  clay ;  loamy  soils  scarcely  occur.  Tho 
climate  is  irregular,  in  summer  the  weather  is  dry  and 
from  the  prevalence  of  strong,  raw  winds,  moderate 
showers  are  not  frequent,  but  the  rain  falls  mostly  in 
sudden  and  violent  storms.  Here  clover  grows  but 
poorly,  and  it  could  not  be  expected  (hat  plaster  would 
help  it ! 

Does  plaster  exhaust  the  soil  ?  This  frequently 
asked  question  is  easily  answered,  and  by  the  word  no. 
A  soil  is  never  exhausted  by  what  is  added  to  it.  But 
always  by  what  is  removed.  But  a  little  explanation 
is  needed,  for  although  plaster  cannot  exhaust  the  soil, 
plastering  usually  is  followed  by  exhaustion,  and  for 
the  simple  reason  that  by  its  use  nothing  but  sulphate 
of  lime  (ammonia  indirectly  ?)  is  added,  while  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  potash,  silica,  Ac.,  are  removed.  A  purse 
soon  gets  empty  if  eagles  are  constantly  t.aken  out, 
though  cents  be  now  and  then  put  in.  The  crops 
which  plaster  enables  the  farmer  to  remove  from  the 
soil,  exhaust  it.  Suppose  that  a  few  bushels  of  plaster 
raise  the  yield  of  clover  upon  a  field  10  per  ct.;  then 
10  per  ct.  more  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  <fcc.  pass 
from  the  soil  into  the  crop,  than  would  have  passed 
had  no  plaster  been  used.  If  plaster  only  be  added, 
then  the  field  will  be  exhausted  in  one-tenth  less  time 
than  if  nothing  at  all  had  been  ap[>lied.  In  both  oases 
the  total  amount  of  vegetation  produced  until  exhaus¬ 
tion  supervenes,  will  be  the  same,  and  the  amount  of 
exhaustion  the  same.  In  the  one  instance  the  final 
result  might  be  reached  in  10  years ;  in  the  other  in  9 
years.  The  difference  is  merely  one  of  time.* 

If  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  plaster,  it 
must  be  accompanied  with  other  manure,  or  its  action 
however  good  at  first,  will  ultimately  cense.  Manur¬ 
ing  a  poor  soil  with  nothing  but  plaster,  is  attempting 
to  sustain  vegetation  on  plaster  alone  ;  and  this,  like 
feeding  children  on  little  else  than  arrow-root,  is  a 
stupendous  folly.  It  is  trying  to  build  brick  houses 
without  brick.  Pl.ants  cannot  be  made  of  sulphate 
of  lime,  any  more  than  men  can  be  made  out  of  starch. 
“Out  of  nothing,  nothing  comes.” 

The  healthy  plant  is  the  result  of  the  co-operation 
of  many  causes,  the  coincidence  of  many  conditions. 
One  cause,one  condition  can  only  act  favorably  when 
all  the  others  hut  this  are  present.  There  is,  there 
can  be,  no  agricultural  panacea. 

In  the  next  article  will  be  discussed  the  theory  of 
the  action  of  plaster — the  resisons  why  it  benefits  crops, 
and  the  method  of  its  operation.  Munich,  March  ’55. 

Planting  Corn — A  Corn  Marker. 


inches  wide  and  6  inches  long,  (rounded  at  one  end 
like  a  sled  runner,)  crosswise  tho  board,  at  such  dis¬ 
tances  as  is  wanted  to  plant  the  corn.  Then  about  4 
feet  from  each  end  of  the  board,  bore  holes,  into  which 
short  pieces  of  rope  may  be  put,  to  fasten  to  the  horse’s 
traces  ;  then  again  bore  two  holes,  two  or  three  feet 
apart,  in  the  centre  of  the  board,  in  a  slanting  manner, 
into  which  handles  should  be  inserted,  by  which  to 
guide  the  machine.  Then  with  a  boy  on  the  horse,  or 
with  the  lines  around  your  back,  proceed  to  mark  the 
ground  crosswise  from  what  it  was  plowed  ;  and  to  do 
this  well,  let  the  harrow,  the  last  time  over,  go  the  same 
way  the  ground  was  plowed, otherwise  the  harrow  marks 
might  be  taken  for  those  of  the  marker. 

Thus,  with  a  marker  16  feet  long,  you  could  mark 
15  acres  of  ground  in  half  a  day.  After  the  ground 
is  marked,  if  you  are  ready  to  plant^  take  a  horse  and 
ordinary  sized  plow,  and  plow  out  the  furrows,  (as  deep 
ns  may  be  without  throwing  up  the  sod,)  crosswise  the 
marks,  which  can  he  done  with  great  accuracy  after  a 
little  practice,  and  let  the  men  follow  with  the  manure, 
dropping  it  in  the  intersections.  This  will,  I  think,  for 
ease  and  accuracy,  suit  your  correspondent,  and  with 
moderate  labor,  he  would  probably  plant  the  whole  of 
a  19  acre  lot  before  any  of  it  was  up,  especially  if  the 
season  is  as  cold  as  the  present.  H.  Brid.ghampton, 
L.  I.  — — 

Manure  Leach  for  Gardens. 

Last  summer,  during  the  drouth,  I  used  for  watering 
my  kitchen  garden,  an  arrangement  which  worked  so 
well  that  I  am  tempted  to  add  it  to  your  list  of  simi¬ 
lar  fixtures. 

First  a  hogshead  (an  old  sugar  cask,)  was  reared 
upon  a  platform  exactly  as  for  a  leach,  at  a  place  con¬ 
venient  for  pouring  upon  it  the  warm  washing  suds 
and  other  water;  and  below  it,  to  catch  the  liquid,  was 
set  a  tub  of  several  pails  capacity.  The  cask  was 
filled  with  rich  well  rotted  manure.  The  arrangement 
thus  completed,  all  the  suds,  warm  from  the  washing, 
was  poured  upon  the  manure,  which  on  its  way 
through  the  leach,  carried  with  it  the  soluble  aliment 
for  the  plants.  This  liquid  was  dipped  out  and  dis¬ 
tributed  ns  necessity  required,  and  the  result  was  a 
good  garden  on  a  poor  piece  of  land,  notwithstanding 
the  drouth. 

To  absorb  all  offensive  odors  and  volatile  gases,  the 
manure  in  the  leach  was  covered  with  gypsum.  Lime 
should  not  be  used.  A  small  garden  engine  would  be 


Messrs.  Editobs — A  correspondent  of  yours,  writ¬ 
ing  from  Selauket,  L.  I.,  describes  the  process  of  plow¬ 
ing  the  ground  and  planting  corn,  in  his  vicinity,  and 
asks  to  bo  informed  of  a  better  way.  I  will,  there¬ 
fore,  tell  how  some  people  plant  corn  here  with  us. 
First,  the  ground  should  be  deeply  plowed,  and  in  such 
a  way  that  the  furrows  all  shut  down  flat,  and  do  not 
ride  one  another;  then  follow  with  a  harrow,  or  two- 
horse  cultivator,  until  the  ground  is  perfectly  mellow. 
The  next  step  is  to  mark  it.  For  this  purpose  take  an 
ordinary  fence  board,  6  inches  wide  by  16  feet  long, 
and  on  one  side  of  it  nail  pieces  of  two  inch  stuff,  4 

♦The  supposed  results  are  of  course  not  assumed  to  be  ex¬ 
act,  but  serve  the  illustrutiou. 


the  proper  mode  of  distributing  it.  Gordon  Evans. 

Incombustible  Wash  for  the  Roofs  and  AValls 
OF  Buildings. — Take  of  common  water  a  quantity 
proportionate  to  the  surface  to  be  protected,  and  stir  in 
potash  as  long  as  it  will  dissolve.  AVhen  the  water  is 
perfectly  saturated,  stir  in  first,  a  quantity  of  pure  clay 
to  render  the  mass  as  thick  as  cream.  When  the  in¬ 
gredients  are  well  mixed,  the  preparation  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  wood,  and  will  be  foumd  efficient  in  pro¬ 
tecting  it  from  tho  action  of  both  fire  and  rain.  It  is 
asserted  b/'those  who  have  tested  its  value,  that  wood 
work  exposed  to  intense  heat,  if  coated  with  this  ce¬ 
ment,  may  be  charred  or  carbonated,  but  cannot  be 
made  to  burn. 

When  desirable,  a  very  agreeable  color  may  l)e  im¬ 
parted  to  the  wash  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  red 
or  yellow  ochre. 
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Hints  on  Harvesting. 

It  ha?  been  recommended  to  cut  wheat  three  weeks 
or  a  month  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  and  we  have  known 
those  who  have  done  so,  but  who  will  never  do  it  again, 
the  shrinkage  and  loss  being  very  considerable.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  a  portion  of  the  starch  of  the  grain  is 
converted  into  woody  fibre,  and  the  flouring  qualities 
materially  impaired.  The  object  of  the  judicious  far¬ 
mer  will  be  to  avoid  the  two  e.xtremes.  We  do  not 
know  that  modern  science  has  given  us  any  better  rule 
for  determining  the  proper  time  to  cut  wheat  than 
that  which  an  old  practical  English  farmer  once  gave 
us,  and  which  he  probably  obtained  from  the  agricul¬ 
tural  traditions  of  his  sago  and  observing  ancestors. 
“  Wheat,”  said  he,  “  will  do  to  cut  when  you  can 
squeeze  a  kernel  between  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb 
and  fore  finger,  and  there  comes  out  no  sap.”  In 
other  word.s,  as  soon  as  circulation  in  the  grain  has 
ceased,  it  can  derive  no  more  nutriment  from  the  straw, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  cut  the  better,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  change  of  starch  into  woody  fibre  or  bran.  Heap¬ 
ing  machines  have  done  away  with  the  necessity  of 
commencing  to  cut  too  early  in  order  to  get  through 
before  the  grain  becomes  so  ripe  as  to  shed,  and  every 
one  can  cut  just  at  the  proper  time. 

This  }’ear,  owing  to  abundant  rains  and  cool  weather, 
there  will  be  an  unusual  quantity  of  straw,  which  will 
require  more  than  ordinary  time  to  season  before  it  is 
in  proper  condition  to  stack.  It  is  said  that  an  inch  of 
straw  near  the  ground  is  worth  as  much  as  three  inches 
immediately  below  the  ear,  and  we  have  frequently 
been  surprised  that,  in  the  older  states,  where  straw  is 
scarce  and  valuable,  the  stubbles  are  left  so  high.  In 
the  west  this  year,  however,  there  will  be  some  excuse 
for  cutting  as  little  straw,  grass,  &o.  with  the  grain  as 
possible,  since  less  time  is  required  to  cure  it,  and  the 
labor  of  carting,  stacking,  threshing,  &c.,  is  much  less. 
Nevertheless,  every  one  should  make  it  a  special  point 
to  keep  all  the  stock  he  can  keep  well  in  the  winter, 
and  to  do  this  he  must  carefully  harvest  all  the  straw, 
clover,  grass,  &c.,  of  his  grain  crops. 

A  gentleman  who  has  spent  some  time  in  Europe, 
said  to  us  lately,  “  There  is  one  thing  in  which  the 
English  do  beat  us,  and  no  mistake,  and  that  is  in  stack¬ 
ing  their  grain.  They  seldom  put  any  grain  in  barns, 
and  every  farm  has  an  enclosed  portion  of  land  near 
the  barn,  called  the  stack-yard.  In  this  they  have 
strong  wooden  frames,  placed  two  and  a  half  to  three 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  resting  on  stone  pillars,  and 
capped  so  that  mice  and  rats  cannot  got  into  the  wheat 
stacks  which  are  made  upon  these  frames.  They  sel¬ 
dom  stack  any  wheat  on  the  ground,  but  when  they  do, 
it  is  astonishing  what’  a  difference  there  is  at  threshing 
time  between  it  and  the  same  kind  of  wheat  placed  on 
the  frames,  so  that  the  air  can  permeate  through  it.” 
All  thi.s  is  true,  and,  while  wo  are  happily  under  no  ne- 
ce.“sity  of  using  so  much  caution  against  dampness  in 
stacking  grain  as  the  British  farmer,  yet  we  should  do  j 
well  to  avoid  the  too  common  practice  of  stacking  I 


grain,  hay,  corn-stalks,  &o.,  on  the  bare  ground.  A 
few  rails  and  some  cord-wood  make  excellent  stack- 
bottoms,  when  covered  with  a  little  straw  ;  indeed  they 
may  be  so  placed  as  to  make  a  temporary  frame  through 

which  the  air  may  circulate  between  the  stack  and  the 
ground. 

Barley  is  quite  ripe  enough  to  cut  when  the  reddish 
color  on  the  ear  has  disappeared.  When  fully  ripe  the 
ear  bonds  down  to  the  straw,  and  is  very  apt  to  fall  off 
in  mowing,  turning,  Ac  ,  occasioning  much  loss  ;  while 
if  cut  too  early  it  shrinks  considerably,  and  is  not  so  good 
for  malting  purposes.  English  writers,  while  fully  ad¬ 
mitting  that  in  allowing  barley  to  get  fully  ripe  there 
is  much  loss,  advocate  the  practice  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  in  any  other  way  to  get  that 
evenness  so  necessary  for  malting  purposes. 

With  a  heavy  crop  of  straw,  we  prefer  always  to  bind 
up  the  barley  into  sheaves.  The  first  expense  is  more, 
but  there  is  less  loss,  and  far  less  labor  in  carting, 
stacking  and  threshing.  With  light  crops,  if  the  barley 
was  rolled — as  it  always  should  be — and  the  ground  is 
smooth,  it  is  doubtless  the  most  economical  mode  to 
mow  it,  and  stack  it  loose.  It  will  need  turning  in  the 
swath,  and  with  a  light  crop  this  may  be  done  with  a 
hand-rake,  and  the  loose  barley  between  the  swaths 
raked  together  at  the  same  time.  Barley  needs  consi¬ 
derable  time  in  the  field  before  the  grain  and  straw  is 
suflBciently  dry  and  hard  to  stack.  Barley  straw,  when 
not  too  ripe,  we  consider  quite  nutritious,  but  it  must 
not  be  carried  too  soon,  or,  besides  the  injury  to  the 
grain,  it  will  heat  in  the  stack  and  be  spoiled.  Mor¬ 
ton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  just  published,  says  : 
“  Barley  requires  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  of  good 
weather  to  bring  it  into  proper  condition  for  being 
stacked,  and  in  damp,  hazy  weather,  considerably  lon¬ 
ger.”  Fortunately,  such  a  rule,  though  applicable  to 
Great  Britain,  does  not  hold  good  here,  but  we  should 
do  well  to  give  barley  sufiicient  time  before  stacking. 

Oats,  in  the  northern  states,  are  a  more  important 
crop  than  barley,  but  it  must  be  confessed  they  are 
generally  of  a  rather  inferior  quality.  This  is  perhaps 
owing  to  the  practice  of  cultivating  them  on  low,  light, 
mucky  soils,  which,  while  they  produce  an  abundance 
of  straw,  do  not  yield  the  heaviest  grain.  The  earlier 
varieties,  if  not  cut  before  they  reach  maturity,  will 
always  shell  out  considerably  in  harvesting,  however 
much  care  may  be  used.  Late  oats  may  bo  allowed  to 
ripen  with  less  danger  in  this  respect.  AVhen  oats  are 
grown  for  consumption  on  the  farm  by  horses,  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  cut  them  rather  green,  bind  them  up  in  small 
sheaves,  cure  them  thoroughly,  and  then  cut  them  up, 
straw  and  all,  as  they  are  wanted  for  feed.  To  obtain 
the  heaviest  and  best  oats  for  market,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  let  them  get  nearly  ripe,  so  ripe,  in  fact, 
that  a  few  of  the  lowest  berries  in  the  ear  will  shell  out 
in  harve.sting.  Wo  know  this  is  opposed  to  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  most  agricultural  writers,  but  we  state  it  with 
some  confidence  as  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  and 
successful  farmer. 

Wo  need  hardly  say  that  much  grain  is  considerably 
damaged  every  year  by  being  imperfectly  covered  in 
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the  stacks,  and,  although  when  threshing  is  done  in  a 
few  weeks  after  harvest,  it  will  not  pay  to  thatch  them 
thoroughly,  yet  it  certainly  does  not  pay  to  lot  the  rain 
get  into  the  stacks.  In  making  the  stacks  the  middle 
should  be  kept  quite  full  as  the  top  is  approached,  so 
that  the  grain  of  the  whole  roof  shall  shelve  off  from 
the  centre.  In  this  way,  when  carefully  covered,  little 
damage  will  be  done  by  ordinary  rains.  We  throw  out 
these  desultory  and  hasty  hints  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  farmei-s  to  think  on  the  subject,  than  to  of¬ 
fer  rules  for  general  adoption. 

Deep  and  Shallow  Plowing. 

Messks.  Editors — Since  sending  you  mine  of  the 
4th  inst,  I  have  read  Mr.  Brewer’s  second  commu¬ 
nication  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  in  relation  to  deep 
and  shallow  plowing,  in  which  he  cites  one  instance 
where  he  has  been  greatly  benefitted  by  the  former, 
though  still  adhering  to  his  first  position,  that  in  gene¬ 
ral,  shallow  is  better  and  more  profitable  than  deep 
plowing.  From  a  careful  perusal  of  both  communica¬ 
tions,  I  am  unable  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion 
than  the  one  advanced  in  my  last,  viz  :  Mr.  Brewer 
has  not  given  the  modern  system  of  deep  plowing  that 
fair,  systematic  and  persevering  trial  which  its  impor¬ 
tance  demands,  and  which  should  be  done  in  order  to 
test  with  accuracy  its  ulterior  effect  upon  the  profits  of 
farming.  I  admit  that  for  one  crop  of  corn,  and  pro¬ 
bably  for  the  crop  that  follows,  4  to  6  inches  is  better 
than  10,  and  I  stated  the  reasons  in  my  last  why  it  is 
so ;  but  patience  and  perseverance  are  necessary,  and 
with  the  e.xercise  of  these  sterling  virtues,  which  is 
indispensable  to  success  in  farming  as  well  as  in  other 
kinds  of  business,  Mr.  Brewer,  or  ary  one  else,  will 
find  a  ten-inch  soil,  well  pulverized  and  enriched  by 
manuring,  vastly  more  profitable  in  the  long  run  than 
a  four-inch  soil.  The  crust  which  forms  under  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  by  shallow  plowing,  which  I  found  upon  my 
farm,  and  which  Mr.  Brewer  speaks  of  deriving  so 
much  benefit  by  breaking  with  the  subsoil  plow  upon 
a  part  of  his  farm,  should  in  my  opinion  be  alw.ays 
broken  whenever  found  to  exist  in  any  kind  of  soil 
whatever,  wet  or  dry,  sandy  or  clayey  ;  and  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  after  getting  a  ten-inch  soil,  it  re¬ 
quires  more  manure  for  a  good  or  a  great  crop  of  corn 
than  it  does  on  a  four-inch  soil. 

I  am,  however,  not  much  in  favor  of  subsoiling, 
particularly  on  alluvion,  or  any  soils  free  from  hard- 
pan  ;  the  expense  of  team  to  subsoil  to  the  depth  of 
16  to  20  inches,  is  more  than  would  generally  be  re¬ 
paid  in  the  production  over  a  ten  or  twelve  inch  soil, 
which  can  be  readily  obtained  by  one  of  the  modern 
single  plows  of  the  deep-tiller  class. 

Mr.  Brewer  writes  like  a  sensible  man,  and  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  energetic  farmer,  which  I  have  do  doubt  he 
is  ;  but  he  must  pardon  me  for  dissenting  widely  from 
his  opinion  upon  this  subject.  We  have  both  been 
guided  by  practice,  and  have  arrived  at  different  con¬ 
clusions  ;  but  has  not  the  practice  of  the  one  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  direction,  been  longer  tested,  more  closely  and 


constantly  pursued  7  and  may  not  this  account  in  some 
measure  for  this  disparity  of  opinion!  And  again, 
there  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  wide  dissimilarity  in 
the  soils  and  climate  of  our  localities;  the  lands  in 
his  section  of  country  may  not  have  been  so  long  cul¬ 
tivated,  may  not  have  yet  lost  their  virgin  fertility, 
and  there  may  not  be  the  necessity  for  deep  cultiva¬ 
tion  there  that  there  is  here,  and  whenever  it  is  tried 
there,  the  effects  may  not  be  so  visible  as  they  are  here. 
I  would  treat  Mr.  Brewer’s  opinion  with  deference  and 
respect,  but  to  say  that  his  views  of  plowing  are  best 
suited  to  the  older  cultivated  portions  of  our  country, 
is  more  than  I  can  conscientiously  suscribe  to. 

When  lands  are  new  and  first  brought  under  culti¬ 
vation,  if  the  soil  possesses  the  natural  elements  of  fer¬ 
tility,  it  matters  not  much  what  the  process  is,  provi¬ 
ded  seed  time  and  harvest  are  attended  to,  the  product 
will  be  abundant;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  it 
is  not  so  :  a  renovating  process  must  be  pursued,  or 
the  lands  become  worthless ;  as  the  natural  fertility 
fails  upon  the  surface,  which  in  time  it  most  assuredly 
will,  we  must  go  into  the  stratum  of  earth  below,  which 
possesses  equal  powers  of  production  when  assimilated 
and  mixed  up  with  the  surface  soil,  and  by  a  constant 
and  steady  practice  of  this  kind,  with  a  rotation  of 
crops  and  a  return  to  the  soil  of  the  manure  made 
from  the  crops  taken  out  of  it,  we  can  ever  keep  our 
lands  in  a  profitable  and  productive  condition. 

Messrs.  Editors,  have  you  or  some  of  your  readers 
ever  noticed  where  the  earth  has  been  thrown  out  by 
the  digging  of  a  well  for  water  to  the  depth  of  25  feet 
or  over?  and  if  so,  have  you  not  noticed  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  weeds  and  grass  that  would  spring  out  of 
this  earth  after  a  few  years  exposure  to  the  sun  and  at¬ 
mosphere  ?  Now  this  dirt  has  lain  dormant  since  the 
creation,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  far  below  where 
the  plow  can  ever  reach,  yet  when  brought  to  the  sur¬ 
face  and  exposed  to  light,  heat,  and  frosts,  and  other 
atmospheric  influences  which  we  know  not  of,  becomes 
as  productive  as  the  surface  soil  was  in  its  virgin  na¬ 
tivity.  I  mention  this  as  one  fact  which  goes  conclu¬ 
sively  to  prove  the  position  I  have  taken.  Then,  again 
I  would  say,  with  most  others  who  write  for  agricultu¬ 
ral  papers,  Plow  deep,  manure  generously,  cultivate 
thoroughly,  and  in  so  doing  you  will  find  your  reward. 
J.  W.  CoLBUENE.  Springfield^  Vt. 


Stacking  Corn  Stalks. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Cultivator  has  tried  various  methods  of  cur¬ 
ing  bis  corn-stalks,  but  without  satisfactory  success. 

Last  fall  after  the  stalks  were  sufficiently  cured,  he  cart¬ 
ed  them  into  the  barn,  and  instead  of  setting  them  up, 
as  formerly,  he  packed  them  down  and  on  every  layer 
of  stalks  put  a  layer  of  fine  salt,  say  a  bushel  to  a  ton. 

The  cattle  eat  them  up  clean  and  he  is  satisfied  with 
the  result.  ■'  - 

CoENs.-^Soak  the  feet  in  warm  water,  pare  off  as 
much  as  possible  the  horny  part  of  the  corn,  then  lay 
upon  it  a  nioi.stened  wafer,  and  again  upon  this  a  piece 
of  buck.skin,  with  a  hole  cut  through  it  the  size  of  the 
corn.  Renew  the  moist  wafer  twice  a  day,  and  in  a  k 
very  few  days  the  corn  will  work  out.  This  cure  is  (Q 
complete.  fA 
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Peas  as  a  Manure  for  Wheat. 

The  Southern  Planter  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  effects  of  pens  plowed  under  as  a  manure  for 
wheat,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Matthews,  situated  on  the 
Chicknhoming,  five  miles  from  Eichmond,  Va.  Mr. 
M.  purcha.sed  the  land  in  1849,  and  seeded  a  particu¬ 
lar  field  in  wheat,  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  Its  crop 
was  not  measured  separately,  but  it  did  not  exceed 
seven  bushels  per  acre  as  a  maximum.  In  the  month 
of  July,  before  the  shocks  of  wheat  were  hauled  out 
of  the  field,  peas  were  sown  on  this  field,  at  the  rate 
of  one  bushel  per  acre,  broadcast  on  the  stubble,  plow¬ 
ed  in  with  a  one  horse  plow  followed  by  a  harrow. 
The  peas  were  plowed  under  from  the  20th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  out,  and  wheat  sown,  upon  the  land.  The  produce 
was  12J  bushels  of  good  wheat  per  acre. 

In  1852,  the  land  was  planted  in  corn  and  made 
six  barrels  per  acre,  and  was  again  sown  in  wheat. 
In  1853,  the  wheat  yielded  16  bushels  per  acre,  and 
was  followed  by  peas  and  wheat  as  before.  In  1854 
the  crop  of  wheat  was  23  bushels  per  acre,  and  was 
again  followed  by  the  peas  and  wheat.  In  1855,  “  the 
wheat  is  cut  short  by  the  drouth,  bul  from  what  we 
saw  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  in  a  fair  season  it  would 
have  mada  25  bushels  per  acre.”  No  manure  has 
been  applied  to  the  soil  except  what  the  peas  furnished. 

We  see  in  these  interesting  facts,  confirmation  of  our 
views  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  ammonia  by  the 
growth  of  wheat,  and  of  its  preservation  by  the  growth 
of  peas,  clover,  turnips,  <fcc.  We  have  earnestly  and  re¬ 
peatedly  advocated  the  extensive  cultivation  of  these 
crops  in  alternation  with  wheat,  corn,  <tc.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  all  the  increase  of  wheat  obtained 
by  Mr.  Matthews,  is  due  to  the  ammonia  obtained 
from  the  atmosphere  and  rain  water  by  the  peas ;  for 
probably  an  improved  system  of  tillage,  pulverization 
of  the  soil,  ito.,  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  increase  is  mainly  due  to  this  cause. 
This  explanation  is  the  only  one  consistent  with  the 
generally  received  facts  of  practical  agriculture  and 
the  indic.ations  of  scientific  experiments.  But  what¬ 
ever  the  cause  of  the  increase  may  be,  the  fact,  that 
peas  grown  and  plowed  in  for  wheat  give  a  considera¬ 
ble  increase,  cannot  be  doubted,  and  farmers  would  do 
well  to  act  upon  it. 

There  are  those  who  think  such  a  system  will  speedi¬ 
ly  exhaust  the  soil.  We  are  compelled  to  differ  from 
them.  It  may  impoverish  the  soil  more  speedily  of 
the  mineral  food  of  plants,  but  it  does  this  because  it 
gives  proportionately  greater  crops.  The  production 
of  a  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  impoverishes  the  soil 
in  the  one  case  no  more  than  in  the  other.  If  a  soil 
contains  an  abundance  of  the  mineral  elements  of 
plants,  we  see  no  folly  in  enabling  the  plants  to  take 
them  up  by  an  increased  supply  of  ammonia.  These 
mineral  elements  are  the  dead  capital  of  the  farm, 
and  we  are  desirous  of  converting  as  much  of  i  t  as  pos¬ 
sible,  into  active  circulation  ;  and  should  the  time 
come  when  these  mineral  elements  were  deficient,  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  may  be  supplied  for  six 


I  cents,  at  most ;  whereas  we  cannot  buy  ammonia,  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  production  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  for  less 
than  eighty  cents.  Is  it  not  wise,  then,  for  the  farmer 
to  grow,  while  be  can,  clover  and  peas,  which  when 
consumed  by  animals  on  the  farm,  and  the  manure  re¬ 
turned  to  the  land,  or  when  plowed  directly  under  as 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Matthews,  furnish  the  wheat  and 
corn  with  the  expensive  ammonia  they  require  in  such 
large  quantity.  ♦ 

Cultivation  of  Celery. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  raising  large  and  well 
bleached  celery  is  to  get  the  plants  early,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  stocky.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  sowing 
them  early  in  the  spring  in  a  hot  bed,  and  when  an  inch 
high  transplanting  them  into  a  cold  frame,  and  after¬ 
wards  transplanting  them  into  a  warm  border  where 
they  can  remain  till  the  trenches  are  ready  for  them. 
This  will  seem  more  labor  than  most  people  are  willing 
to  bestow,  but  frequent  transplanting  is  the  only  way 
to  get  strong,  healthy  plants  that  will  receive  little 
check  when  planted  in  the  trenches  during  our  hot 
June  and  July  weather. 

In  making  the  trenches  the  soil  should  be  thrown 
out  at  least  two  feet  deep,  and  twelve  inches  wide  at 
the  bottom  ;  the  first  six  inches  being  placed  on  one 
side,  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  covering  the  manure. 
Good  leaf  compost,  or  “  spit  manure”  as  the  London 
gardeners  say,  from  old  hot  beds,  or,  what  is  still  bet¬ 
ter,  the  liquid  and  solid  droppings  from  a  manure  cel¬ 
lar  well  composted  with  thoroughly  decomposed  peat 
should  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  about  six 
inches  thick,  and  covered  with  about  six  inches  of 
rich,  light,  surface  soil.  Let  the  plants  be  well  wa¬ 
tered  24  hours  before  transplanting,  and  take  them  up 
with  a  ball  of  earth  round  the  roots,  and  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  little  or  no  check.  Good  superphosphate  of  lime 
either  in  solution  or  mixed  with  the  soil  before  tr.nns- 
planting  has  a  very  beneficial  effect,  in  giving  the 
celery  an  early  start.  We  have  also  used  with  great 
advantage  Peruvian  guano,  applied  in  a  weak  solution, 
say  a  teaspoonful  to  two  gallons  of  water.  Celery  is  a 
gross  feeder,  and  revels  in  ammoniacal  manures,  and 
the  well  decomposed  organic  matter  or  humus  of  dung, 
leaves,  peat,  <feo.  The  soil  should  be  kept  constantly 
stirred  till  the  plants  have  got  a  good  start,  and  it  is 
not  well  to  be  in  too  much  hurry  to  commence  earth¬ 
ing  up. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  disputed  point  whether  it  is  best  to 
earth  up  at  several  times  during  the  season  as  the 
plants  grow,  or  to  do  it  at  once,  when  they  have  nearly 
done  growing,  late  in  the  fall.  Wo  have  always 
adopted  the  former  practice,  and  have  had  good  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and,  on  this  account,  are  inclined  to  recommend 
it.  In  earthing  up,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  soil 
does  not  get  between  the  stalk.’,  and  it  is  not  well  to 
press  it  too  tightly  round  the  plants  at  first. 

In  England,  celery  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground 
all  winter  ;  but  from  the  greater  severity  of  our  winters, 
it  is  better,  here  at  the  North  at  least,  to  take  it  up 
after  it  has  done  growing,  and  stow  it  away  in  the  cellar 
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Sxhibition  of  Stock  in  Paris. 

We  have  not  yet  received  a  full  report  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  agricultural  stock  in  Paris  in  connection  with 
the  Palais  de  1’  Industrie,  but  glean  a  few  particulars 
from  an  interesting  account  by  the  editor  of  the  Noiih 
British  Agriculturist  who  attended  it.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  held  in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  Paris.  The 
showyard  presented  a  gay  appearance.  The  taste  dis¬ 
played  in  the  arrangement — the  combining  of  trees, 
flowers  and  fountains  for  effect — the  number  of  well 
dressed  individuals — with  the  commingling  of  colors  of 
the  bright  tints  of  the  ladies’  summer  dresses — the  rows 
of  trees  partially  shading  the  showyard  from  the  bright 
sun-shine — the  whole  presen  ed  a  picture  which  will 
not  soon  be  effaced  from  the  memory  of  those,  es¬ 
pecially  of  strangers,  who  witnessed  the  exhibition. 

The  number  of  lots  exhibited  was  about  1200,  com¬ 
prising  nearly  2000  animals.  In  the  several  chasses 
for  Durhams  {Short  Horns)  there  was  Some  45  com¬ 
petitors  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  29  with 
“  pure  Durhams  bred  in  France.”  The  competitors 
from  England  and  Scotland  carried  off  “  nearly  all 
the  premiums  for  Durhams,  Herefords,  and  Devons  ; 
of  sheep,  all  the  Leicester,  Cotswold,  and  a  considera¬ 
ble  proportion  of  the  South  Downs.  Of  pigs  they  al¬ 
so  carried  off  several  of  the  prizes.  The  same  as  to 
poultry.” 

In  Herefords,  Devons  and  Sussex,  the  quality  of  the 
stock  was  very  superior.  A  large  number  of  Ayrshire 
cows  were  shown,  but  they  were  rather  indifferent 
specimens  of  the  breed.  The  Emperor  exhibited 
three  Ayrshires  as  extra  stock  ;  one  of  these  a  heifer, 
was  “  a  beautiful  creature.”  Several  of  the  imperial 
establishments  had  cattle  as  extra  stock  exhibited, 
most  of  which  were  crosses  between  the  Devon  or  Ayr¬ 
shire,  with  native  breeds.  Of  Dutch  cattle  there  were 
few  animals  of  even  ordinary  merit  exhibited.  Better 
specimens  are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  Smithfield  mar¬ 
ket.  The  Fribourg  breed  which  extends  over  several 
of  the  Swiss  Cantona  is  characterized  by  a  bulkiness  of 
bone  which  appears  surprising.  Color  brown  or  black 
with  large  patches  of  white,  face  and  back  generally 
white.  Some  of  them  bear  a  likeness  to  the  old  herd 
of  cows  in  Scotland  with  white  face.  They  are  fully 
larger  than  any  native  breed  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
not  very  level  on  the  top,  but  evidently  good  milkers. 
They  have  a  mildness  and  gentleness  in  their  express¬ 
ion  which  speaks  in  unmistakable  language  that  they 
are  upon  very  intimate  terms  with  their  owners.  The 
Schwitz,  another  Swiss  breed  remarkable  as  milk  pro¬ 
ducers,  are  of  a  dark  dun  brown,  with  the  under  parts 
of  a  lighter  color  approaching  to  fawn  or  yellow.  The 
price  asked  for  these  cattle  was  fully  equal  to  th.at  de¬ 
manded  for  Short  Horns.  The  cows  were  shod,  and 
had  been  driven  to  the  exhibition  600  miles.  They 
were  active  and  not  apparently  injured  by  the  journey. 
They  are,  structurally,  well  adapted  for  travelling. 

There  was  an  indifferent  show  of  French  sheep,  the 
Merino  excepted.  “  The  indigenous  breeds  of  sheep  in 
France  must  in  time  give  place  to  other  breeds.  The 


same  with  reference  to  the  pigs.  The  native  breeds  are 
not  only  offensively  ugly, (ill-looking)  but  are  often  posi¬ 
tively  dangerous.  The  French  are  becoming  every  day 
more  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  improved  Eng¬ 
lish  breed  of  pigs.”  Of  Leicester  and  Cotswold  sheep 
the  show  was  good.  In  South  Downs  the  exhibition 
Was  superb.  All  the  rams  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Jo¬ 
nas  VVESn,  EllMan  and  Ri'gIden.  Mr.  W.  sold  about 
fifty,  to  be  forwarded  from  fingland,  at  very  high  fig¬ 
ures.  The  exhibition  of  goats  was  interesting  from 
the  curious  breeds  congregated.  The  beautiful  goats 
from  Cashmere,  as  well  as  some  others,  attracted  ma¬ 
ny  admirers.  In  poultry  there  was  little  competi¬ 
tion. 

The  distribution  of  prizes  took  place  in  a  pavillion 
erected  for  the  occasion.  The  successful  competitors 
with  their  servants  were  requested  to  be  present,  and 
upon  their  names  being  read  they  walked  to  the  dais 
at  which  the  minister  and  jury  were  seated  ;  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  tickets  entitling  them  to  the  prize.  The 
first  name  called  was  that  of  Lord  Fevehsham,  and 
he  was  cheered.  The  rest  of  the  English,  Dutch  and 
Swiss  prize  takers  were  also  received  in  the  same  kind 
manner.  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  was  called  upon  so  often 
that  the  reception  he  received  towards  the  close  was 
quite  enthusiastic.  A  special  medal  of  large  size  is  to 
be  struck  for  this  worthy  representative  of  the  English 
Farmer.  One  very  young  lady  of  a  pretty  blond  com¬ 
plexion  was  also  very  loudly  cheered.  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  part  of  the  ceremony  was,  however,  that 
when  the  servants  received  their  prizes.  The  honest 
blunt  English  Shepherds  approached  the  dais  for  med¬ 
als.  These  are  of  silver,  and  beautifully  carved, 
having  upon  one  side  the  likeness  of  the  Emperor,  ic. 
During  the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  which  occupied 
two  hours,  an  excellent  military  band  enlivened  the 
proceeding  by  playing  national  airs.  When  the  name 
of  Prince  Albert  was  announced  as  a  successful  com¬ 
petitor  the  band  gave  “God  Save  the  Queen,”  the 
whole  company  standing. 

The  demand  for  English  stock  was,  upon  the  whole, 
good,  and  very  fair  prices  were  given  for  good  animals 
for  breeding.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  if  there 
were  ever  as  many  animals  sold  at  any  of  the  National 
Societies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  at  as  good  prices. 
The  Short  Horns  were  in  most  demand.  Mr.  T.  Ball, 
Ireland,  sold  his  three  heifers  at  the  average  price  of 
8600.  Nearly  all  the  Herefords  and  Devons  were 
sold.  The  best  Cotswold  rams  were  sold  to  a  French 
nobleman  for  8150  each,  and  the  three  first  prize  ewes 
for  8100  each.  The  pigs  were  in  great  demand,  scarce¬ 
ly  one  animal  returning  to  England.  The  first  prize 
boar  and  sow,  of  the  small  breed,  sold  for  8225  each. 

The  whole  of  the  expenses  of  transit  of  the  stock, 
or  expensas  incurred  otherwise,  have  been  repaid  by 
the  French  Government  to  those  exhibitors  who  made 
application,  and  some  rather  extravagant  charges 
have  been  so  refunded.  The  whole  outlay  to  the 
French  government  is  estimated  at  $60,000;  the  great¬ 
er  portion  of  which  was  expended  in  premiums. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 

Bones. —  W.  H.  R.  See  article  on  this  subject,  in 
Co.  Gent.,  for  June  7,  p.  358. 

Tuunip  Seed. —  W.  H.  R.  J.  M.  Thouburn  &  Co., 
New-York,  import  their  turnip  seed,  and  you  can  pro¬ 
cure  all  the  valuable  varieties  from  them. 

Vetches. — T.  E.  Siiliot,  Franklin  Mills,  Ohio. 
The  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  vetches  wilt  not 
flourish  well  in  our  dry  hot  summers.  We  apprehend 
however,  that  they  have  not  had  a  thorough  trial.  If 
any  of  our  readers  have  had  experience  with  vetches 
either  for  soiling,  for  a  green  manure,  or  for  seed,  we 
should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them. 

Osage  Orange. — Can  you  inform  me  if  the  Osage 
Orange  Hedge  is  hardy  enough  to  withstand  the  cold 
north-west  winds  of  Eastern  Massachusetts,  near  the 
sea  shore.  T.  Winthrop,  Mass. 

We  refer  our  correspondent  to  the  articles  on  this 
plant,  pp.  266,  330,  391,  of  our  last  vol. 

Is  currying  milch  cows,  in  winter,  injurious  or  ben¬ 
eficial  ?  C.  Stuart. 

Currying  milch  cows  in  winter,  and  all  other  ways 
of  promoting  cleanliness  and  comfort,  are  decidedly 
beneficial. 

Impoverished  Soils  in  Virginia. — Can  you,  or 
any  of  your  correspondents  furnish  information  with 
regard  to  the  worn  out  lands  in  Virginia  and  Mary¬ 
land  1  What  are  they  worth  ?  Are  they  easily 
brought  too,  or  made  productive!  What  is  the  origi¬ 
nal  quality  of  the  soil  and  what  is  it  adapted  for  pro¬ 
ducing  1  Is  the  country  healthy,  with  good  water,  and 
roads,  schools  and  churches  1  Any  information  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  colums  of  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  will  be  gratefully  received  by  hundreds  of  the 
many  readers  of  that  valuable  paper,  throughout  the 
country,  as  well  as  by  your  correspondent.  P.  Mooers, 
N.  ¥. 

Will  some  of  our  readers  in  the  states  referred  to, 
answer  the  above.  There  is  much  desire  for  the  truth 
in  regard  to  these  “  worn  out  soils.”  We  know  one  or 
two  who  have  gone  there  from  this  state,  and  they 
have  not  found  farming  as  profitable  so  far  as  they  ex¬ 
pected,  though  they  like  the  climate  better. 

Clover  Hullers.— T  wish  to  inquire  through  your 
valuable  paper  the  Country  Gentleman,  for  the  best 
Clover  Huller  to  run  with  water  power  where  we  have 
front  50  to  200  bushels  of  seed  to  clean  in  a  year.  I 
have  seen  Crawford’s  Patent  recommended  to  bo  as 
good  its  any  and  as  being  extensively  used  in  Ohio.  Is 
Crawford’s  patent  better  than  Wheeler’s  or  others  that 
are  advertised  in  the  Country  Gentleman  1  Do  any 
or  all  of  them  hull  and  clear  at  the  same  time  7  Where 
and  by  whom  are  they  manufactured  or  kept  for  sale  ? 
If  you  or  some  of  your  readers  will  give  the  desired  in¬ 
formation  through  the  Country  Gentleman  you  will 
greatly  oblige  A  Subscriber  at  Orfordville  N.  II. 

Crawford’s  Clover  Iluller  is  an  excellent  machine 
and  extensively  used  in  Ohio,  but  we  cannot  say  that 
it  is  “  better"  than  Wheeler,  Melick  &  Co.’s,manu- 
factured  in  this  city.  Crawford’s  is  made  by  the  Messrs. 


Kussel,  Massillon,  Ohio.  “Mansfield’s  Clover  Huller,” 
made  at  Ashland,  Ohio,  is  also  a  popular  machine. 
An  excellent  clover  huller  of  larger  capacity  than  any 
of  the  above,  is  made  by  A.  Latourette,  Jr.,  Water¬ 
loo,  N.  Y.  All  the  above  machines, except  Wheeler’s, 
hull  and  clean  at  the  same  time. 

Guano  for  Kye. — I  have  a  field  I  wish  to  sow  with 
rye,  which  is  inconvenient  to  haul  compost  to.  Which 
fertilizer  would  be  best,  guano  or  plaster,  and  how 
should  they  be  applied  ?  Would  not  plaster  be  good 
as  a  top  dressing  in  the  spring.  Your  opinion  on  the 
above  will  much  oblige  J.  H.  B. 

Good  Peruvian  guano  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  rye 
we  are  acquainted  with.  Sow  200  or  300  lbs.  per  acre 
on  the  furrows,  and  harrow  it  in  at  the  time  or  a  few 
days  before  the  seed  is  sown.  Will  our  readers  give 
their  experience  with  plaster  as  a  top  dressing  in  the 
spring  on  rye.  We  should  not  anticipate,  as  a  genera 
thing,  much  benefit  from  it. 

Ashes  and  Salt  for  Corn. — A  correspondent 
writes  that  a  friend  of  his  applied  a  mixture  of  un¬ 
leached  ashes  and  salt  to  corn,  and  it  killed  the  corn. 
He  applied  the  same  mixture  (with  this  difference  the 
ashes  were  leached)  to  potatoes  with  good  effect. 

C.  II.  G. — Westinghouse’s  two-horse  power  endless 
chain  thrashing  machines,  and  others  advertised  in  our 
columns  to  which  you  refer,  are  excellent  machines. 
We  cannot  say  which  is  the  “  best they  are  all  good. 

Ice  Houses. — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  correspon¬ 
dents,  inform  me  through  your  paper,  the  Cultivator, 
the  best  mode  of  building  an  ice  house,  and  how  to 
keep,  and  pack  it  away.  I  have  had  several  built  on 
my  farm  in  Greensborough,  Md.,  but  to  no  advantage. 
The  ice  would  keep  only  a  very  short  time,  hardly 
worth  the  trouble  and  time  in  saving  it.  J.  F.  D.  L. 

K.  Richland,  N.  Y. — The  lime  from  a  tan  vat  or 
from  a  paper  mill  would  be  nearly  as  valuable  as  or¬ 
dinary  slacked  lime. 

The  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Af¬ 
fairs  and  Cultivator  Almanac  for  1855,  embellished 
with  more  than  One  Hundred  Engravings — 1  vol. 
12  mo.  144  pp. — price  25  cents  in  paper  covers — 
bound,  50  cents — sent  prepaid  by  mail. 

A  capital  book.  The  best  thing  upon  rural  matters 
that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time  is  “The  Illustrated 
Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  and  Cultivator  Al¬ 
manac  for  1855,”  by  Luther  Tucker,  editor  of  the 
Country  Gentleman  (weekly)  and  Cultivator  (month¬ 
ly,)  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  It  contains  in  128  pages,  be¬ 
sides  the  calendar  matters,  200  articles  illustrated  by 
133  engravings,  upon  almost  every  point  interesting  to 
economical  farmers  or  gardeners,  and  abounding  with 
hints  that  will  be  found  valuable  by  every  man  of 
taste  and  progress,  however  extensive  or  limited  his 
means.  Horticulture,  the  care  of  animals,  field  and 
garden  cultivation,  rural  architecture  both  cheap  and 
expensive,  landscape  gardening,protection  from  insects, 
household  economy,  new  implements,  and  general  ag¬ 
ricultural  and  domestic  information  crowd  its  pages. 
The  price  is  only  25  cents.  We  advise  every  one  of  our 
readers  at  all  interested  in  any  of  these  topics  to  forth¬ 
with  send  for  it,  as  we  know  they  will  thank  us  for  the 
suggestion. — Lowell  Courier. 
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Holes  for  tlje  Pont!]. 

Ths  CROPS.-^Tho  Jainage  done  by  the  Hessian  fly 
to  the  wheat  crop  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  has 
been  overstated,  and  we  trust  the  fears  in  reference  to 
the  midge  will  be  found  in  a  few  days  to  have  been 
premature.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  both  the  Hes¬ 
sian  fly  and  the  midge  have  done  and  will  yet  do  con¬ 
siderable  damage,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  prospects  of 
an  abundant  wheat  harvest  were  never  brighter.  A 
letter  just  received  From  Hochester  speaks  of  the  wheat 
crop  in  Western  Now  York  as  generally  c.tcellent, 
while  barley,  oats,  <fco.  are  ‘‘  too  good.”  The  corn  is 
late  but  there  is  yet  abundance  of  time  for  a  good  crop. 
In  Ohio,  the  midge  has  made  its  destructive  appearance 
in  some  districts,  yet  a  splendid  harvest  is  expected. 
In  the  west  generally  the  crops  are  most  excellent. 
In  Kentucky,  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic  says  “never 
within  our  recollection  have  we  seen  the  crops  look 
better  in  this  country  than  at  the  present  time.  *  * 

Harvest  is  now  fully  upon  us  *  *  and  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  of  lower  prices.  *  *  Nature  .seems  determined 
to  compensate  us,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  bad  yield 
of  last  year,  by  filling  our  granaries  to  overflowing.” 
In  Virginia,  Delaware,  &c.  as  we  learn  from  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  sources,  the  crops  were  never  better. 
In  England,  they  had  a  very  dry  spring,  and  latterly 
much  rain  and  cold  weather,  and  many  fears  are  en¬ 
tertained  of  a  bad  harvest.  The  Mark  Lane  Express, 
however,  thinks  there  is  little  ground  for  alarm,  though 
the  harvest  will  undeniably  be  a  fortnight  later  than 
usual.  - - 

The  American  Agriculturist  gives  an  account  of  a 
fraudulent  article  manufactured  in  this  country  and  sold 
to  farmers  as  Chilian  Guano.  It  is  prepared  so  as  to 
look  and  smell  like  Guano,  but  is  comparatively  worth¬ 
less.  Farmers  should  beware. 

Our  very  wide-awake  contemporary,  the  New-York 
Tribune,  presented  its  readers  with  the  above  item  of 
information  last  Monday.  It  is  rather  behind  the 
times,  both  as  regards  its  information  and  its  authority. 
It  was  the  Country  Gentleman,  and  not  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Agriculturist,  that  gave  tho  account  of  the  fraud 
perpetrated  by  the  maufacture  of  a  spurious  “  Chilian 
Guano.”  - 

Season  and  Chops  in  Indiana. — A  letter  from  J. 
C.  Teas,  of  28th  u!t.  from  central  Indiana,  says,  “It 
has  rained  almost  every  day  since  the  30th  of  last  month 
(May)  till  the  25th  of  this — much  corn  has  not  been 
worked  at  all  or  is  now  being  worked  for  the  first  time. 
It  should  be  waist  high  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but 
is  little  over  a  foot — still  we  look  for  a  good  crop. 
AVheat  promises  a  fair  crop,  is  beginning  to  turn,  and 
shall  soon  cut  it.  Fruit  crop  moderate,  owing  to  the 
late  frosts.  In  eastern  Illinois,  (hey  have  only  a  third 
of  a  crop  of  fruit.  Nursery  trees  grow  well.  For 
about  a  month,  not  a  furrow  could  be  plowed,  and  not 
any  hoeing  done,  on  account  of  the  exce.ss  of  rain.  We 
have  not  had  our  usual  portion  of  rain  for  a  year  or 
two  before.” 


Death  OF  James  Wilson. — Our  citizens  will  regret 
to  hear  of  the  death  of  this  estimable  man.  He  has, 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  lived  among  us,  and 
his  Flowers,  respected  for  his  many  virtues.  Ho  leaves 
behind  him  a  fragrant  character,  and  his  memory  will 
ever  be  associated  with  the  beautiful  creations  with 
which,  in  life,  it  was  ever  his  delight  to  be  surrounded. 

We  copy  the  above  from  the  Evening  Journal  ot 
Saturday  last.  Mr.  Wilson  died  suddenly  Friday 
evening,  from  congestion  of  the  lungs,  accompanieil  by 
a  severe  attack  of  pleurisy.  He  has  long  been  a  well 
krown  friend  ot  Horticulture  ;  he  was  a  partner  with 
Judge  Duel  in  his  celebrated  nurseries  many  years 
ago,  and  has  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty,  been  one  of 
our  most  prominent  Florists,  ns  well  as  a  member  of 
the  nursery  firm  of  Wilson,  Thorbnrn  and  Teller.  His 
sterling  integrity  and  unfailing  cheerfulness  have  en¬ 
deared  him  to  many  earnest  friends.  He  brought  with 
him  from  his  early  Scottish  home,  the  tnairly  virtues 
for  which  that  nation  is  distingui.shed,  and  his  sudden 
death  is  a  shock  which  many  a  heart  will  feel,  beyond 
the  circle  of  his  own  bereaved  family. 


Alrany  Co.  Ag  Society — The  next  Fair  of  this 
Society  is  to  bo  held  on  the  Washington  Parade  ground 
in  this  city,  on  the  25th,  2Cfh  and  27lh  days  of  Sept. 
A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  held  at 
Clarksville  on  the  14th,  when  the  Judges  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  other  necessary  arrangements  made  for 
the  exhibition.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  farmers  of  this 
county  will  not  forget  the  honor  they  acquired  by  tho 
success  of  their  la.st  3-ear’s  show,  and  that  the3’  will  he 
prepared  to  make  a  finer  display  of  their  products  this 
year  than  ever.  - 

Duehams. — We  learn  that  S.  T.  Taber,  Esq.,  of 
Dover  Plains,  Duchess  Co,  has  recently  bought  of  Mr. 
Thorne  a  second  bull  calf  from  one  of  Mr.  T.’s  im¬ 
ported  cows,  by  Messrs.  Morris  &  Becar’s  “  Duke  of 
Gloster,”  so  that  he  has  now  in  his  posses.sion  the  only 
males  in  the  country  got  by  this  celebrated  bull,  their 
dams  h.aving  been  served  before  the  bull  was  brought 
to  this  country.  We  hear  also  that  Mr.  Wilkin  of 
Orange  Co.,  has  sold,  at  a  greatly  advanced  price,  the 
famous  bull  “  Balco,”  which  he  bought  last  spring  of 
Messrs.  Morris  and  Becar,  to  go  to  Indiana. 

E.  Marks,  Esq.,  of  Camillus,  Onondaga  Co.,  pur¬ 
chased  a  few  days  since,  from  the  herd  of  Dr.  Her¬ 
man  Wendell  of  this  county,  two  very  fine  heifers 
and  one  cow.  The  heifers  are  Alice  Maud  2d,  by  Me¬ 
teor  (11311  )  out  of  imported  Alice  Maud  by  Grand 
Duke  (10284.) — G.  D.  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
(1940,)  &c.,  Ac.,  and  Olivia  by  Dr.  Wendell’s  imported 
Lord  Ducio,  out  of  Roan  Lady  by  Monterey.  The  cow 
is  Ringlet,  by  Mr.  Vail’s  imported  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  (3654,)  out  of  Snowdrop  by  Ajax  (2944  ) 


U.sE  OF  Bones. — Some  twenty  years  since,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  late  Judge  Buel,  a  gentleman  of 
this  city  put  up  a  mill  for  grinding  bones  for  manure. 
The  farmers,  however,  failed  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantages,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  bones  col¬ 
lected  in  this  and  neighboring  towns,  were  shipped  to 
England  for  the  use  of  British  farmers.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  however,  a  change  has  occurred.  The 
demand  for  bone-dust  has  been  steadily  increasing; 
and  with  all  his  efforts  Mr.  Coulson,  the  proprietor 
of  tho  bone  mill  in  this  city,  has  been  unable  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  orders  he  has  received,  although  be  succeeded 
the  past  year  in  grinding  over  eighty  thousand  bushels. 
Most  of  this  we  learn,  is  shipped  to  Philadelphia,  Bal¬ 
timore,  and  other  southern  cities. 


Willow  Peeler. — Geo.  J.  Colby  of  Bolton.  Vt., 
who  has  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  Osier  Willow, 
has  recently  invented  and  put  in  operation  a  machine 
for  peeling  the  willow,  which  is  said  to  perform  the 
work  with  great  rapidity. 
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A  Nut  poe  the  Special  Manure  Theoey  Men 
TO  Crack.— Prof.  Way  truly  says  : — “  The  crops  which 
are  most  benefitted  by  the  application  of  gypsum,  con¬ 
tain  far  less  of  either  lime  or  sulphuric  acid,  than  those 
upon  which  this  manure  produces  no  kind  of  effect.” 
We  may  also  add  that  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard 
to  pho.sphate  of  lime,  potash,  &o.  The  crops  which  are 
most  benefitted  by  their  application  contain  the  least 
of  these  in  their  ashes.  When  will  those  writers,  who 
recommend  manures  corresponding  to  the  a.«he8  of  the 
plant  to  be  grown,  examine  this  subject  7 


The  American  Farmer —This  old  and  earnest  ad¬ 
vocate  of  agricultural  improvement  commences  a  new 
volume  with  July  number.  It  has  always  been  one 
of  our  favorite  exchanges,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  in 
new  and  larger  type.  Those  who  want  a  good  sound, 
readable  and  reliable  southern  agricultural  journal, 
will  obtain  it  by  sending  $1  to  S.  Sands  and  Worth¬ 
ington,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  now  is  the  time  to  sub¬ 
scribe.  — 

Improved  Cattle  for  Illinois. — We  learn  from 
the  Chicago  Democrat,  that  there  is  an  ”  Illinois 
Breeding  Association,”  located  atSumrait,Cook  county, 
and  that  they  have  just  received  from  Col.  Morris, 
Mount  Fordham,  six  imported  thorough-bied  Durham 
cows,  all  in  calf  by  the  imported  bull  Duke  of  Gloster. 
The  association  previously  possessed  four  calves  by 
Balco,  two  bulls  and  two  heifers.  “  The  bull  calves 
from  these  six  cows,”  says  the  Democrat,  “  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  cross  upon  the  Balco  heifers.  And  the  bull 
calves  from  Balco  they  expect  to  cross  upon  the  heifers 
from  the  Duke  of  Gloster.  This,  then,  will  be  the 
starting  point  of  the  Summit  herd  of  cattle.  And, 
when  people  purchase,  they  wilt  know  exactly  what 
they  get  The  pedigree  being  fixed,  purchasers  can 
suit  themselves  as  to  size,  color  and  form,  and  the 
present  imposition  in  trading  off  impure  breeds  of  cat¬ 
tle  for  thorough-bred  can  be  broken  up,  as  no  bull  will 
be  sold  there  whose  pedigree  on  both  sides  will  not  be 
printed  in  the  Herd  Book.” 

Strawberries — Wilson’s  “  Albany. — A  dish  of 
the  above  named  fruit  was  sent  us  from  the  nur.sery  of 
the  late  lamented  raiser,  Mr.  James  Wilson  of  this 
city.  They  certainly  are  a  splendid  fruit  to  look  .at — 
conic.al  shape,  dark  evenly  colored,  with  the  seeds  very 
prominently  exhibited.  Being  an  hermaphrodite  in 
its  sexual  character,  it  is  a  free  and  heavy  bearer,  and 
will  undoubtedly  soon  work  itself  into  public  favor. 
We  hear  it  is  a  great  favorite  with  market  gardeners 
both  here  and  in  Philadelphia,  where  it  has  been  par¬ 
tially  di.sseniinated.  - 

Guano  on  Corn. — We  have  had  rather  a  cold  back¬ 
ward  spring  here.  The  hay  crop  will  be  very  light 
this  year.  I  have  sowed  my  meadows  with  guano  and 
plaster  mixed  half  and  half,  which  I  see  has  helped 
them  a  good  deal.  Guano  if  used  properly,  I  think 
well  p.ays  the  farmer.  Last  spring  I  came  on  the 
place  where  I  now  am,  and  planted  a  4J  acre  lot  with 
com  the  first  day  of  June;  hoed  it  but  once;  put 
about  a  table  spoonful  of  guano  in  the  hill,  and  spread 
on  some  coarse  manure  I  found  in  the  barn-yard.  The 
manure  and  lot  were  so  poor  my  neighbors  said  I  would 
get  my  labor  for  my  pains  ;  but  when  harvest  came, 
it  was  said  I  had  the  best  corn  in  Lebanon.  The  gua¬ 
no  made  nearly  one-sixth  difference,  not  by  guess  but 
by  weight.  Jas.  Allan. 

John  M.  Steve.nson,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge, 
AVashingtnn  Co,,  has  within  a  few  days  past,  purchased 
from  the  herd  of  Dr  IIermon  Wendell  of  this  coun¬ 
ty,  two  very  fine  Durham  bulls.  One  is  “  Charleton,” 
a  yearling,  got  by  Eclipse  2nd — (a  gr.  son  of  Meteor 
(11811) — )  out  of  Daisy  7th,  by  Duke  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  (3654,) — the  other  is  “Clarence,”  eight 
mo.  old,  by  Dr.  W.’s  imported  Lord  Dilcie,  out  of  Dai¬ 
sy  6th,  by  Duke  of  Wellington  (3654)  &c.,  Ac. 


SotJTH  Downs. — Wo  have  received  from  Mr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Thorne  of  Thonidale,  Duchess  Co.,  models  of  a 
pair  of  his  beautiful  Sooth  Downs — that  of  the  Ram 
being  the  celebrated  No  112,  purcha.sed  by  Mr  Thorne 
at  Jonas  Webb's  letting  in  1853,  for  $650,  and  the 
Ewe  being  one  sent  out  to  Mr.  T.  .as  a  perfect  specimen 
of  the  breed.  The  admirers  of  fine  animals  are  invited 
to  call  and  examine  these  beautiful  mode's.  It  will  be 
seen,  by  an  advertisement  in  this  paper,  that  Mr. 
T.  has  some  of  the  progeny  of  112,  as  well  as  some 
imported  ewes,  for  sale. 

Improved  Habeows. — I  was  interested  with  Mr. 
Hanford’s  description  of  his  harrow  in  the  Co.  Gent, 
of  June  14,  and  have  no  doubt  it  works  well.  But 
with  my  limited  experience  in  the  use  of  this  most 
important  farm  implement,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  on  land  comfortably  free  from  stone  and 
tolerably  level,  there  is  no  tool  that  will  do  the  wnik 
equal  to  a  stiff  unjointed  square  harrow.  There  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  steadiiie.«s:  about  them,  that  is  just  what 
is  needed  to  lev&l  down  slight  protuberances  in  the  soil, 
and  more  completely  to  pulverize  the  e.arth  than  any 
other  pattern  I  have  met  with.  I  have  one  which  I 
have  been  using  this  spring,  of  28  teeth,  of  this  des¬ 
cription,  which  with  3  horses  on  and  a  good  lively 
hand  to  drive,  seems  to  do  the  work  something  as  it 
should  be.  And  really  I  cannot  see  how  so  many  of 
our  intelligent  farmers  can  continue  to  use  the  old  fogy 
A  harrow,  with  great  heavy  dull  teeth — say  13  or  15, 
and  i  or  i  inches  .square,  when  a  good  tool  will  do  the 
work  so  much  more  thoroughly.  Wm.  J.  Pettee. 

Lakeville,  Conn.  - - 

A  story  is  going  the  rounds,  that  several  of 
Col.  Morris’  fine  imported  cattle  had  been  stolen,  and 
slaughtered  in  New-York  by  the  butchers.  Such  is 
not  the  fact  however.  The  cattle  stolen,  belonged  to 
another  Mr.  Morris,  and  were  intended  for  the  Sham¬ 
bles. 

SETH  A.  BUSHNEEL, 

Breeder  of  Durham  Cattle,  Maltese  Jack.s  and  Jen- 
iiells,  and  South  Down  Slieep, 

August  1 — w’llnili  Hanford,  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio. 

FAIRBANKS’  SCAEES. 

Warehouse  No.  1S9  Broadivai/,  N.  Y. 

These  celebrated  scale.s  are  still  manufactured  hy  the 
original  inventors  By  an  eiilargeinent  of  their  works, 
and  ail  introdnclioii  of  improved  machinery,  these  scales  are 
now  furnished  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  We  have  recent¬ 
ly  added  to  our  stock  a  full  a.ssortmenl  of  fine  Gold  and 
Druggists’  Scales,  Spiing  Balances,  Patent  Beams,  Weights 
^c.  and  now  oiler  at  wholesale  and  retail  tlie  ino.st  complete 
a.ssortmenl  of  weighing  apparatus  to  be  found  in  ilie  Uinled 
ISlates.  We  have  a  new  and  eoiiveuieiu  article  which  we 
denominate  the  “  KAAllLY  SCAl.E,”  it  being  particularly 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  fanners  and  all  housekeepers. 

Hay  and  coal  scales  .set  in  any  part  of  the  country  liy  ex¬ 
perienced  workmen.  Orders  and  letters  of  ine|uiry  liy  mail 
w'ill  receive  prompt  attenliou.  FAlRBAiVKis  A  Co. 

July  12— WkVm.'Sms.  1S9  Broadway,  New  York. 

Stock  Farm  for  Sale. 

ITIROM  injuries  sustained,  the  subscriber  is  compelled  to 
’  offer  his  Farm  for  sale,  consisting  of  2S5  acre.s  of  Prairie 
and  Timber  land— one  hundred  acres  under  cultivation  ;  50 
acres  Burr  Oak  Timber ;  balance  red  top,  timotliy  and  prai¬ 
rie  gra.<s  lawn  ;  situated  in  Fox  River  valley,  Walworth 
County,  Wisconsin  While  River,  a  fine,  never  failing 
stream,  flow's  through  it,  and  several  fine  springs  and  a  very 
fine  well  of  water  are  upon  the  property.  There  is  a  good 
Frame  IIou.se,  with  cellar,  surrouiided  by  a  Grove  of  large 
timber  ;  a  Tenant  House  ;  a  good  Bani,  w'ith  cellar  ami  sta¬ 
bling  for  five  horses  and  twelve  cow'S ;  Smoke  House,  and 
all  the  requisites  of  one  of  the  be.st  and  tieallhiest  farms  in 
the  Union.  Furniture,  Stock,  Farm  and  Utensils  will  be  sold 
low,  and  offers  a  fine  opening  to  any  wlio  wish  to  live 
west,  in  a  healthy  region,  near  Railroads,  and  w'here  there 
is  always  a  good'inaiket  for  grain  and  stock  Fences  mostly 
new.  Terms  made  known  by  addressing  H.  IRVIN, 

July  2G— m3t*  Burlington,  Racine  Co.,  Wis. 
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VERY  IMPORTANT 


To  Housekeepers,  Farmers  and  Fruit  Growers. 

Above  is  a  represenlatiou  of  a  Canister,  with  a  patent 
attacbinent,  designe'i  for  preserving  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  of  all  kinds  in  a  perfectly  fresh  state,  with  their  natural 
shape,  color  and  flavor.  It  is  termed  the  “  Self-Sealing 
Can,”  and  so  called  becau.se  soldering  is  dispen.'^ed  with  in 
closing  up  the  aperture  of  the  can,  and  because,  by  the  sim¬ 
ple  turning  of  a  cap,  the  outwarn  atmosphere  is  wholly  ex¬ 
cluded 

AVith  those  cans,  and  directions  given  with  them,  sttcli 
fruits  as  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Strawbeiries,  Ila.sphcrries, 
Blackberries,  Ac.;  and  such  vegetables  as  Tomatoes,  Green 
Peas,  Green  Corn,  Beans,  and,  indeed,  every  speeie.s  of  ei¬ 
ther,  may  be  preserved  for  years  in  their  fresh  state  without 
the  addition  of  salt,  sugar  or  acid,  or  any  other  preservative 
property  whatever. 

Many  of  these  fruits  decay  and  go  to  waste  upon  the.  trees, 
bushes  and  market  places.  Now  they  may  be  saved  and 
used,  out  of  their  season,  for  table  or  pastry  purposes. 

With  this  Cnnisier  they  can  be  preserved  economically,  as 
sugar  and  spirits  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Ilealth  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  freettse  of  fresli  fruits 
and  vegetables,  while,  on  the  contrary,  digestion  is  greatly 
impeded,  and  the  dige.stive  organs  impaired  by  the  use  of  pre¬ 
served  fruits  so  completely  saturated  with  sugar,  as  are  the 
ordinary  sweetmeats  preserved  by  families. 

Tltese  cans  may  he  used  year  after  year.  The  directions 
for  preserving  fruit  and  vegetables  accompany  the  cans.  The 
mode  is  so  simple  that  an  ordinary  house  servant,  or  child  ten 
y’ears  of  age,  need  make  no  error. 

A  little  wrench  .should  he  purchased  for  screwiiigdownthe 
cover  tightly,  ihereby’  making  a  perfect  job.  The  Fuimels 
also  are  a  great  coiiveiiiciice  to  those  who  would  easily  and 
nicely  fill  the  cans.  They  are  made  for,  and  are  iterfectly 
adapted  to  the  purpose. 

N.  B. — The  “  Genuine  Self-.'sealing  Cans  ”  have  cast  in 
letters  on  the  top  of  the  cap,  *■  Spralt’s  Patent,”  “  AA'^ells  and 
ProvtisI,  Proprietors,  New-York.”  This  much  is  nientioned 
to  prevent  imposition  upon  tlie  public  by  any  spurious  or 
worthless  article  in  imitation. 

All  the  cans  are  guaranteed  to  answer  fully  and  perfectly 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  recommended. 

PRICES. 


Quart  Cans,  per  dozen, . #2.50 

Half  Gallon  Cans,  per  dozen, .  3.75 

Wrenches,  each, .  10  cts. 

F'uimels, .  10  cts. 


For  sale  by  AVELLS  A  PROVOST 

Sole  Proprietors. 

AA’'arehouse  for  the  sale  of  the  Cans,  Ac.,  .321  Pearl  street, 
near  Franklin  Square,  New-A’ork. 

A  liberal  discount  to  Agents.  Aug  1 — m4t. 


THOMAS  GOULD, 


Breeder  of  Durham  and  Devon  Cattle,  I.eicester  Sheep, 
Suffolk  Swine,  Madagascar  or  Lop-eared  Rahhiis,  Eng- 
lUh  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Choice  and  Fancy  Poultry. 

Jan.  18 — wAiiitf  Aurora,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  No.  1,  with  Government  weight 
and  brand  upon  each  bag.  Price  S53  per  ton  of  2000  lbs. 
PERUVIAN  GUANO.  No.  1,  taken  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  cargo,  a  lillle  damp,  with  above  brand  upon  each  bag. 
Price  $13  per  ion  of  2000  lbs. 

As  the  biller  article  is  sold  by  some  retail  dealers  for  the 
best  quality,  be  particular  to  observe  that  the  Damp  Guano 
has  the  figure  2  under  the  weight  mark.  For  sale  liy 

ANTOINE  LONGETT, 

34  Cliff  street,  corner  of  Fulton, 
July  26 — w9tm3t  New-A’ork. 


Virginia  Land  for  Sale. 

The  subscriber  having  yet  a  few  Farms  for  sale  from  his 
large  and  valuable  tract  of  land  situated  in  the  county  of 
Fairfax,  Virginia,  on  and  near  the  Turnpike  leading  from 
AVasliington  and  Georgetown  to  Lee.shurgh,  10  miles  from  the 
city  of  AVashingion,  two  miles  from  the  Canal,  and  wiihiii  3 
miles  of  the  Alexandria,  Loudon  and  Hampshire  Rail  Road. 
The  soil  is  of  the  first  quality,  of  a  deep  red  color,  seldom 
affected  by  drouths  to  which  most  lands  are  subject.  Adtipt- 
ed  to  giaiii,  plaster,  clover,  and  all  kinds  of  grass.  The 
land  will  be  sold  in  lots  of  100  or  200  acres,  or  as  the  purcha¬ 
ser  may  desire.  Every  Farm  will  he  well  supplied  witli 
wood,  which  consists  of  oak,  chestnut  and  .second  growlli  of 
pines.  Persons  wisliiiig  to  ])urchase  would  do  well  to  call 
and  examine  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  P'or  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  inquire  of  the  subscriber  on  the  premises. 

S.  S.  MILLER, 

Aug.  1 — m.5t  Spring-Vale,  Fairfax  Co.,  A'a 


Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 

No.  309  and  371  Broadicay,  Albany,  N.  T. 


r^"'HE  subscriber  is  prepared  to  furnish  to  order  a  full  as- 
J.  sortmeiit  of  Farm  Implements  and  Machiiie.s,  adapted 
to  all  sections  of  the  country  both  north  and  south,  among 
which  may  he  found 

The  Excelsior  Uhangeable  R.  R  Horse  Power. 

“  “  Thrcsliiiig  Machines  with  Separators. 

“  “  Cider  Mill.  Krauser's  Patent. 

Mowing  and  Reaping  Machines,  Grist  Mills,  Corn  Shel- 
lers  and  Clover  Hullers ;  Circular  and  Cross-cut  sawmills 
adapted  to  the  Horse  Power,  for  cutting  fire  wood,  fence  .stuff 
Ac. 

The  list  of  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  is  complete — embracing 
niosi  of  the  Premium  Grains  on  exhibition  at  the  recent  win¬ 
ter  Sliow  of  the  New  A'ork  State  Agricultural  Soc.  Among 
them  is  the  Miignnm-bonum  Wheat,  which  is  highly  spoken 
of  and  apparently  of  great  niciil.  Al.so  a  general  as.sortment 
of  Fertilizers.  RICII’D.  H.  PEASE. 

July  19 — wAmlf. 


NO.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

^  AN  now  be  had  at  the 

North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse 
For  the  benefit  of  farmers  wishing  to  purchase  this  valu¬ 
able  manure,  we  would  say  that  we  do  not  keep  the  prepar¬ 
ed,  or  No.  2  Guano.  There  will  none  hut  No.  1  Peruvian 
be  found  atTiur  Warehouse. 

GRIFFING  A  BRO., 

May  24~wStm3t  60  Cortland-st.,  New-Vork. 


,  Suffolk 

F  pure  blood,  tor  sale  by 
Feb  1 — mly 


Pigs, 

B.  V.  FRENCH, 
Braintree,  Mass. 


Hay  Presses,  Hay  Presses. 

DEDERICK’S  PORTABLE  PARALI-EL  LEVER  HOR¬ 
IZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL  HAY  PRESSES. 

These  Presses  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  taken 
apart  at  the  manufactory,  and  (by  the  printed  directions 
accompanying  each  press)  put  together  again  in  a  couple  of 
hours  by  any  two  farmers,  without  the  aid  of  a  mechanic. 
They  are  so  conveniently  portable  that  they  can  be  moved 
from  one  field  or  farm  to  another,  as  a  sleigh  is  moved,  by  a 
pair  of  horses  or  oxen,  and  for  convenience  and  power  of  ope¬ 
ration  they  are  altogether  unequalled.  They'  are  now  being 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country, and  are  in  every  instance  giv¬ 
ing  the  most  decided  satisfaction.  AVith  two  men  and  a  boy  to 
attend  the  horse,  one  of  these  machines  will  bale  from  6  to  8 
tons  of  hay  per  day,  according  to  the  No.  or  size  of  the  press. 
Prices,  from  Sfl30  to  8175.  For  circular,  with  full  descrip¬ 
tion,  apply  personally  or  by  mail  to  the  subscribers. 

DEERING  A  DICKSON, 
Ptemium  AgricuUural  Works, 

May  10 — wAmeowtf  Albany,  N.  Y. 


DK  BURG’S  NO.  1 

Ammoniated  Super- Phosphate  of  Lime. 

rPHE  above  valuable  compound  is  warranted  pure  and 
Jl  genuine.  The  maiiufacluriiig  department  is  under  the 
personal  direciion  of  the  subscriber,  and  will  have  studious 
attention  as  to  his  preparaiion  at  all  times  being  uniform  in 
its  component  parts.  Many  experiments  during  the  past  year, 
with  the  above  brand,  in  equal  quantity'  with  Peruvian  Gua¬ 
no  and  other  concentrated  Fertilizers,  scrupulou.sly  testing  its 
value  as  compared  with  the  latter,  by  various  State  Farms, 
public  Agricultural  Committees,  Ac.,  have  been  made, 
showing  a  preference  for  it  as  a  manure,  both  ns  to  early  in¬ 
ducement  and  prolificness  of  growth.  Pamphlets  will  be 
sent  on  application  to  the  subscriber,  containing  full  directions 
for  use,  Ac.  C.  B.  DE  BURG, 

Sole  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
June  14 — wAmtf.  AVilliamsburg,  L.  I. 


TA-FEU, 

Anew  fertilizer,  manufactured  from  night-soil, 
which,  after  being  screened,  dried  and  disinfected,  is 
raised  to  a  certain  standard  by  the  addition  of  salts  of  ammo¬ 
nia.  It  is  warratited  to  be  com|)osed  of  nothitig  but  night- 
soil  and  the  aforesaid  salts  of  ammonia,  as  the  chemicals  used 
for  disinfectioti  add  neither  bulk  nor  weight  to  the  compo¬ 
sition.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Lodi  MAXDFACTURrNG  Co., 
who  alone  possess  the  right  to  this  discovery,  to  make  an  ar¬ 
ticle  which  can  always  be  relied  upon  as  pure  and  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  stretigth.  It  will  be  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  at  $35 
per  ton  of  2000  lbs.,  without  charge  for  barrels  or  cartage, 
instead  of  which  no  tare  will  be  allowed.  A  circular,  con¬ 
taining  lestinK.nials  of  those  who  used  an  article  something 
like,  but  much  inferior  in  strength,  made  by  us  last  .season, 
will  be  forwarded  by  mail  on  application  to  the  subscribers  or 
their  agents.  Address 

The  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company 
No.  GO  Courtlaiid  street. 

May  31 — wAmlm  New  York. 


Madura  or  Osage  Orange  Hedges. 


H.  W.  PITKIN, 


Manchester,  Conn.,  Dealer  in  Seeds  and  Plants, 

IN  consequence  of  the  increasing  demand  for  this  remark. 

able  Hedge  plant,  my  exclusive  attention  is  now  given  to 
the  business.  Seed  is  y'early  gathered  by  my  own  agents, 
and  may  be  relied  upon  as  fresh  and  genuine.  As  many  per¬ 
sons  prefer  the  plants  ready  for  setting  in  hedges,  I  have  es¬ 
tablished  nurseries  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  where 
they  are  raised  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  in  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  manner,  and  am  ready  to  contract  them  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  A  descriptive  pamphlet  on  the  Culture  ol  Osage  Orange 
Hedges,  given  to  purchasers. 

G."G.  SiiEPPARu,  New- York — P.  B.  Mingle,  Philadelphia 
— Byram,  Pitkin  A  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  wholesale  Agents. 
Apply  as  above.  April  5 — w2m2m 


BRACK  HAWK. 

The  original  VERMONT  BLACK  HAWK  will  serve  a 
limited  number  of  mares  the  coming  season  at  $100  each. 
Gentlemen  wishing  to  secure  the  services  of  this  horse, 
must  send  in  their  letters  at  once. 

Good  pasturing  at  50  cents  per  week.  Ml  accidents  and 
escapes  at  the  risk  of  the  owner.  DAVID  HILL, 

March  1,  1S55 — m5t  Bridport,  Addison  Co.,  Vt. 


Farm  Fands  for  Sale, 


IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS. 


OVER  2,000,000  OF  ACRES  of  Selected  Prairie 
Farm  Lands,  belonging  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company.  The  price  will  vary  from  $5  to  25,  according  to 
quality,  location,  Ac.  The  purchase  money'  maybe  pay'able 
in  five  equal  installments,  the  first  to  come  due  in  two  years 
from  date  of  contract,  Ihe  others  annually  thereafter — giving 
six  y’ears  to  pay  for  the.  land,  with  a  charge  of  onlyTico  per 
cent  per  annum  interest.  The  first  two  y'ears’  intere.st  paya¬ 
ble  in  advance.  The  Company’s  coiisiruction  bonds  receiv¬ 
ed  ascash.  Apply  to  CHAS  M.  DUPUY,  Jr., 

Land  Agent  111.  Cell.  R.  R.  Co. 
March  15 — m6t*  No.  84  I.ake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


G.  WESTINGHOUSE  &  CO. 


CONTINUE  the  manufacture  of  Threshing  Machines 
Clover  Cleaners,  Wood  Saws,  Ac.,  at  Central  Bridge 
Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  improved  our  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  (and  for 
which  we  have  obtained  a  Patent  last  year,)  which  avorks 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  use,  and  has  given  entire 
ialisfactioii  where  used. 

Our  Horse-Power,  Thre.sher  and  Separator,  has  the  name 
of  being  the  best  machine  in  use,  whe.e  known.  Those 
wanting  machines  w'ill  be  more  likely  to  get  them  when 
wanted  by  ordering  them  early,  as  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
make  more  than  100  of  them  this  season.  Last  year  we  did 
not  supply  the  demand  by  a  large  number,  being  unable  to 
get  them  out  in  time. 

Further  information  given  on  application  by'  mail  otherwise. 

G.  WESTINGHOUSE  A  CO. 
Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

May  3— W'22,24,26,2S,30,32— ni3l 


ENGLISH  CATTLE, 

Imported  on  commission  by  Messrs.  THOS  B E  TVS  £ ROS., 
Bishop's  Stratford,  Herts,  England  —  SI  Maiden  Lane, 
Beta-  York  City. 

BEING  much  the  cheape.?t  and  the  only  w'ay'  of  obtaining 
Stock  direct  from  the  Breeder,  which  will  give  gentlemen 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  best  stock,  without  having  to 
pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  them  in  America.  The  firm  having 
had  forty  y'ears’  experience,  they  feel  confident  of  giving 
satisfaction  bolh  as  regards  price  and  selecting  the  stock  from 
the  best  herds  in  England. 

Thorough  bred  Horses,' 


Short-Horned  Cattle, 

Devons,  Hereford.^,  Ayrshires, 
Alderney  Cows  from  Islands 
of  Alderney  and  Guernsey, 
Pure  bred  .Southdown  Sheep 


Hampshire  Sheep, 
Cotsw’old,  Leicester  do 
Suflblk  Pigs, 

Essex,  Berkshire  do 
Merino  Sheep  from  Spain, 
Mules,  do  do 


Me.ssrs.  Betts  Bros,  have  appoinled  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  men  in  England  enlirely  for  purchasing  Thorough 
Bred  Horses.  Tliey  have  also  an  agent  in  Spain  for  purchasing 
mules,Merino  Sheep,  etc.  Messrs.  Betts  Bros,  have  purchased 
a  valuable  patent  invention  which  will  prevent  accidents  oc¬ 
curring  to  cattle  across  the  Atlantic.  They  can  now  be  safe¬ 
ly  imported  any  time  during  the  year.  The  cattle  will  be  in¬ 
sured  from  Liverpool  to  New-York  when  desired,  by  charg¬ 
ing  a  small  per  centage. 

A  steamer  will  leave  Liverpool  with  cattle  about  the  first 
of  every  month.  The  stock  w'ill  be  delivered  at  New  York 
about  six  weeks  from  the  time  the  order  is  given  in  America. 

Circulars  containing  all  particulars,  expenses  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  prices  of  Cattle,  in  England,  may  be  had  by  ap- 
ply'iiig  by  post  to  Messrs.  THOS.  BETTS, 

or,  J.  M.  MILLER,  Agent,  81  Maiden-lane. 

Jan.  4 — lam — mly.  New'  York  City. 


Agricultural  Bocks, 

For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Country'  Gentleman 
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DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

AT  PRIVATE  SALE. 

IG.  MORRIS’  ILI.USTRATED  CATALOGUE, with 
Jt  prices  attached,  of  Short  Horned  and  Devon  Bulls  and 
Bull  Calves,  a  few  Horses,  South  Down  Rams,  Berkshire, 
Suffolk  and  E.ssex  .Swine,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail  (if  de¬ 
sired.)  by  addressing  1..  G.  MORRIS,  Fordham,  Westchester 
Co.,  N  Y.,  or  N.  J  BECAR,  187  Broadway,  New  York.  It 
also  contains  portrait,  pedigree,  and  performances  on  the 
turf  of  the  celebrated  horse  “  Monarch.”  standing  ibis  sea¬ 
son  at  the  Herd.sdale  Farm.  May  3,  18.55 — wAmlf 

THORO’-BRED  SHORT  HORNS. 


The  herd  of  the  subscriber  being  now  larger  than  it  is 
desirable  to  retain,  on  accour.l  of  the  size  of  his  farm, 
he  wishes  to  dispose  of  five  females,  varying  in  age  from 
three  moiilhs,  to  nine  years,  all  highly  tinctured  with  Bates 
blood,  and  in  other  respects  with  the  most  desirable  crosses 
for  milk  giving,  as  well  as  butter  and  beef  making.  Also  five 
very  fine  young  Bulls.twoof  which  were  got  by  the  celebrated 
prize  Bates  Bull  Meteor,  (11811,)  two  by  his  own  valuable 
imported  bull  Lord  Ducie,  and  one  by  Eclipse  2d,  gr.  son  of 
Meteor.  They  vary  in  age  from  six  months  to  one  year,  and 
are  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  of  his  herd,  who  are  equal 
to  any  ill  this  country.  Dr.  HERMAN  WENDELL. 
Albany,  June  14 — wAmtf 


Heifers,  and 

Feb.  1 — mly. 


Devon  Cows, 

Bull  Calves — pure  blood — for  sale  by 
B.  V.  FRENCH,  Braintree,  Mass. 


RURAL  PUBLICATION  S. 

rpHE  attention  of  all  persons  Interested  in  rural  pursuits 
is  invited  to  the  following  publications : 

THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN— a  Weekly  Journal 
for  the  Farm,  the  Garden  and  the  Fireside — forming 
yearly  two  large  and  beautiful  quarto  volumes  of  416 
pages  each.  Price.  S2 1)0  a  year.  Tliis  is,  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  the  best  agricultural  journal  published  in  tliis  coun¬ 
try.  Specimens  sent  to  all  applicants. 

T II  E  C  U  L  T  I  V  .A  T  O  R— a  Monthly  Journal  for  the 
Farmer  and  the  Horticulturist,  beautifully  lllusirHled,  and 
forming  an  annual  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  at  50 
cents  a  year. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  ANNUAL  REGISTER  of  RU¬ 
RAL  AFFAIRS  for  1855,  embellished  with  more  than 
One  Hundred  Engravings, — I  vol.  12  mo.  144  pp. — price, 
25  cents  in  paper  covers — bound,  50  cents — sent  prepaid 
by  mail. 

REL.ATIONS  OF  CHEMISTRY  TO  AGRICULTURE, 

and  the  Agricultural  Experiments  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes, 
a  new  work  by  Prof  Liebig,  just  published,  price  25 
cents — sent  prepaid  by  mail. 

D;^  Speciiiieiis  and  Prospeelnses  sent  U  those  disposed  to 

act  as  Agents,  Address  the  publisher, 

LUTHER  TUCKER.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


Appleton  &■  Altlerson’s  Drain  Tile  Works, 

Corner  of  Lydius  and  Snipe  streets,  Albany,  near  Mr  tVil- 
son’s  Nursery. 


HORSE  SHOE  TILE,  14  INCHES  LONG. 


PIECES. 

4}  inches  calibre, . SIS  per  1000. 

34  niches  calibre, .  15  per  1000. 

2|  inches  calibre, .  12  per  1000. 


SOLE  TILE,  14  INCHES  LONO. 


PIECES. 


4  inches,  calibre,  at . $40  per  1000. 

3  inches  calibre,  at .  18  jier  1000. 

2  inches  calibre,  at .  12  per  1000. 

T''HE  subscribers  having  enlarged  their  works,  are  now 
X  prepared  to  furnish  Drain  'I’lle  of  the  various  patterns 
and  pi  ices.  Also  Large  Tile  for  small  streams  ami  drains 
about  dwellings,  Ac.,  at  $4.  $6,  and  $8  per  100  pieces.  We 
warrant  c.ur  Tile  to  be  perfectly  sound,  and  to  fit  good  at  the 
joints,  .so  as  to  admit  water  ami  keep  out  the  dirt.  The  Tile 
have  a  larger  calibre  tbaii  any  other  of  American  manufac¬ 
ture  for  the  same  prices;  lliey  are  also  more  than  14  inches 
in  length — lllOO  pieces  will  lay  72  rmls. 

Tile  delivered  at  the  docks  and  railroads  free  of  cartage. 
Specimens  can  be  seen  at  Ii  &  M.  i'Ierchant’s,  71  Quay- 
st.,  Albany,  near  the  Steamboat  landing. 

Full  directions  for  laying  Tile  will  be  sent  free  to  those 
addressing  the  subscribers. 

We  only  need  say  that  Appleton  A  Alderson  obtained  the 
first  prizes  for  Tile  at  the  Alb.any  County,  and  N.  Y.  Slate 
Fairs.  Practical  drainers  furm.sbed  if  required. 

Orders  from  all  parts,  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
promptly  atieiided  to. 

Address  APPLETON  A  ALDERSON, 

195  Wasbiiigton-st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

May  31 — weowAmSm 


P.  D.  GATES, 

COMMISSION  MERCII.4NT,  and  denier  in  Agricultural 
Implements  and  Machinery,  No.  12  Broadway,  New- 
York. 

(U7“  Ketchum’s  Mowing  Machines,  Hay  Pre.s.ses,  Horse 
Hoes,  Cultivators,  Plows,  Straw  Cutters,  Corn  Shelters, 
Reapers,  Horse  Powers  nlid  Thre,‘iher.s,  Combined  Thresher 
and  Winnowers,  and  other  Agricultural  Machines. 

May  24 — inl2l* 


i 


Yol.  hi. 


ALBANY,  SEPT.,  1855. 


No.  IX. 


The  Improvement  of  Grass  Lands. 

In  the  improvement  of  grass  land,  the  first  thing  to 
be  done,  is  the  removal  of  all  stagnant  water  by  means 
of  thorough  underdraining.  Unless  this  is  accomplish¬ 
ed,  the  best  of  cultivation,  seeding  and  top-dressing, 
will  fail  to  produce  their  full  effect. 

When  our  meadows  fail,  from  whatever  cause,  it  is 
generally  advisable  to  plow  them  up  in  the  fall,  and 
cultivate  them  thoroughly  for  two  or  three  years,  with 
corn,  potatoes,  or  other  root  crops,  manuring  them  hea¬ 
vily,  and  seeding  down  again  when  the  white  daisy  and 
other  weeds  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  old  turf  has 
entirely  disappeared.  If,  however,  the  land  is  so  low 
that  it  is  not  desirable  to  cultivate  it  with  other  crops, 
it  may  be  plowed  up  in  August,  and  well  worked  with 
the  cultivator,  harrow,  Ac.,  till  a  fine  “  seed  bed  ”  is 
obtained,  not  forgetting  to  give  it  a  good  coat  of  ma¬ 
nure  ; — if  long  manure,  plow  it  in  ;  if  well  decomposed 
compost,  which  is  best,  spread  it  on  the  furrows,  har¬ 
row  and  cultivate  till  it  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  soil.  About  the  first  of  September,  sow  it  with 
artificial  grasses,  and  be  not  sparing  of  the  seed ;  half 
a  bushel  of  Timothy  and  half  a  bushel  of  red-top,  or 
other  grasses  in  proportion,  is  none  too  much.  Gene¬ 
rally,  by  so  doing,  a  fair  crop  of  good  hay  is  obtained 
the  next  season.  This  method  of  re-stocking  worn  out 
meadows  has  been  practiced  with  much  success  by  ma¬ 
ny  excellent  farmers  in  New-England.  Some  of  them 
recommend  sowing  clover  with  the  Timothy  and  red 
top,  in  the  fall,  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  fear  it 
would  seldom  survive  our  hard  winters  ;  unless,  indeed 
it  were  sown  quite  early,  say  in  July  or  first  of  August. 

We  have  seen  meadows  greatlj'  improved  by  simply 
scarifying  the  sward  in  the  fall  by  means  of  a  heavy 
harrow,  and  then  sowing  from  eight  to  sixteen  quarts  of 
Timothy,  red-top  and  rye-grass  seeds,  equal  parts,  to 
the  acre.  In  the  case  alluded  to,  heavy  rain  followed 
immediately  after  the  sowing,  and  the  seeds  were  not 
harrowed  in  at  all,  but  generally  it  would  be  welt  to 
cover  them  slightly  with  a  light  harrow.  AVe  need 
hardly  add  that  a  good  coat  of  compost,  spread  on  the 
sward  before  the  first  harrowing,  would  be  of  much  be¬ 
nefit. 

The  best  time  to  top-dress  all  meadows  that  are  not 
of  too  light  or  porous  a  nature,  is  in  the  fall.  In  Eng¬ 
land  nothing  was  more  common,  twenty  years  ago,  than 


to  make  a  compost  with  barn-yard  manure  and  old 
headlands,  and  after  it  was  welt  decomposed,  to  cart  it 
on  to  the  meadows  during  the  winter  months.  The  ef¬ 
fect  was  very  beneficial.  Unmixed  manure  W'as  seldom 
used.  Since  the  introduction  of  Peruvian  guano,  how¬ 
ever,  the  practice  of  composting  old  headlands  has,  to 
some  extent,  given  way  to  top-dressing  with  light  arti¬ 
ficial  manures.  Guano  gives  a  better  immediate  ef¬ 
fect  at  a  much  less  cost ;  but  whether  it  is  ultimately 
more  profitable  is  an  open  question.  With  hay  at  from 
815  to  820  per  ton,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  judi¬ 
cious  application  of  good  Peruvian  guano,  in  the  fall, 
or  very  early  in  the  spring,  will  give  sufficient  increase, 
for  a  few  j'ears  at  least,  to  pay  for  the  guano  and  have 
a  reasonable  profit.  The  constant  exportation  of  hay 
draws  heavily  on  the  soil  for  potash,  and  tth  gnano  con¬ 
tains  very  little  potash,  (not  more  than  2  per  cent)  it 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  to  manure  with  gua¬ 
no  alone  will  soon  leave  the  soil  deficient  of  available 
potash.*  If  such  should  be  the  case,  however,  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  wood  ashes  occasionally  would  supply  the 
deficiency. 

Aside  from  underdraining,  there  is  no  improvement 
better  worthy  the  attention  of  American  agriculturists 
than  that  of  irrigating  grass  land.  Who  that  has  ever 
seen  the  beautiful  water  meadows  of  Gloucester,  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Devon,  and  other  English  Counties,  can  doubt 
that  we  have  in  irrigation  a  grand  means  of  increasing 
the  production  of  our  grass  land,  and  through  them,  by 
keeping  an  additional  quantity  of  stock,  of  raising  the 
general  fertility  of  the  farm  7  If  Signor  J.  Devix- 
CENzi,  secretary  of  the  Italian  committee  on  Irriga¬ 
tion,  could  say  that  “  irrigation  as  an  art  is  neglected 
in  England,”  what  would  he  say  of  this  country  7  A 
perusal  of  his  “  Report  on  Milanese  Agriculture,”  show'- 
ing  the  astonishing  effect  of  irrigation  in  Lower  Lom¬ 
bardy,  would  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  that  we  have  in 

*  One  of  our  Boston  contemporaries,  a  week  or  two  since, 
gravely  told  its  readers  that  '■  Grass  abstracts  front  the  soil 
no  potash.  U  contains,  ctirhon,  45  per  cent.;  iiy<lrogea,  o  ; 
oxygen,  33;  nitrogen,  IJ,  and  a.«liei,  St  per  cent.”  The  wri¬ 
ter  could  hardly  have  shot  farther  from  the  mark  Inid  he  tried. 
Except  p.itatoe.s,  turnips,  and  the  leguminous  plants,  there 
are  few  crops  that  ahstr.acl  so  much  potash  from  the  soil  as 
“  gras.s.”  One-fifth  of  the  “  a.shes  ”  referred  to  i,s  pota.sh, 
which  was  doulnle.ss  ah.stracled  from  the  K'il.  We  would 
recommend  our  friciul  to  read  carefully  sinne  such  work  as 
“  Johnston’s  Eleinenis  of  Agricultural  Chemiktry  and  Geo¬ 
logy,”  eilited  hy  ^lUON  Buowx  and  published  byC,  M,  Sax¬ 
ton  ie  Co. 
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the  water  now  running  uselessly  down  our  hill-sides  a 
great  and  perpetual  source  of  wealth.  We  have  en¬ 
terprising  farmers  who  raise  water  a  considerable  height 
by  means  of  hydraulic  rams,  windmills,  Ac.,  for  irri¬ 
gating  purposes ;  and  if  it  will  pay  them  to  do  so,  how 
much  more  profitable  would  it  be  for  those  so  located, 
that  an  abundance  of  water  can  be  obtained  by  dam¬ 
ming  op  a  stream  and  diverting  it  from  its  natural 
course  by  means  of  artificial  ditches,  sluices,  Ac.! 

The  lion.  A.  B.  DiCKiNSOX,at  the  last  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New-York  State  Ag.  Society,  stated  that  he 
had  found  hard  water,  containing  much  lime,  far  less 
valuable  for  irrigating  than  soft  water.  This  is  quite 
probable,  since  the  soft  or  rain  water  contains  much 
more  ammonia  than  the  hard  water  ;  nevertheless  the 
water  running  over  the  calcareous  soils  of  Hampshire 
in  England,  and  which  is  consequently  very  hard,  is 
used  with  great  success.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
water  productive  of  fish,  particularly  trout,  is  well 
suited  for  irrigating,  for  the  reason  that  the  substances 
which  supply  the  young  fry  with  food,  are  also  bene¬ 
ficial  to  plants,  while  mineral  matters  which  are  noxious 
to  fish,  are  also  injurious  to  vegetation.  For  grass 
land,  experience  seems  to  indicate  that  clear  water  is 
preferable  to  that  which  is  turbid  from  containing  or¬ 
ganic  or  inorganic  substances. 

But  although,  as  a  recent  writer  says,  the  “  clearer 
the  water  the  better,”  an  admixture  of  animal  excre¬ 
ments  adds  greatly  to  its  fertilizing  properties,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  farms  so 
situated  that  a  stream  of  water  could  be  turned  through 
the  barn-yard,  and  used  to  convey  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  manure  to  the  land  at  a  slight  expense.  In 
the  dairy  districts  of  Devonshire  and  Cheshire,  and 
some  parts  of  Switzerland,  this  practice  is  adopted  to 
some  extent  with  advantage. 

We  cannot  close  our  ejms  to  the  fact  that  many  have 
tried  irrigation  to  some  extent  with  but  partial  success  ; 
and  there  is  a  very  general  impression  that  irrigation 
is  not  adapted  to  our  climate  and  circumstances.  In 
cases  of  failure,  the  trials,  so  far  as  they  have  come 
under  our  observation,  are  very  imperfect,  and  gene¬ 
rally  manifest  entire  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  growth,  on  the  part  of  the  experimenters.  The 
fundamental  error  usually  lies  in  imperfect  drainage. 
The  water  is  suffered  to  beceme  stagnant  on  the  land, 
and,  of  course,  under  such  circumstances  would  be  like¬ 
ly  to  do  ns  much  harm  as  good.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
it  is  impossible  to  improve  our  grass  lands  to  any  great 
extent  without  thorough  underdraining.  This  secured, 
there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  crops  of  grass  which 
may  be  obtained  by  good  seeding,  top-dressing  and  ir- 
rig;>.tion.  In  Lombardy,  “  they  cut  eight  or  nine  crops 
yearly  from  a  meadow.”  This  seems  hardly  possible, 
though  the  statement  rests  on  good  authority.  In  the 
colder  climate  of  England,  irrigation  has  done  wonders. 
In  the  poetical  language  of  Philip  Pusky  :  “  A  slight 
film  of  water  trickling  over  the  surface — for  it  must 
not  stagnate — rouses  the  sleeping  grass,  tinges  it  with 
living  green  amidst  snows  and  frosts,  and  brings  forth  a 
luxuriant  crop  in  early  spring,  just  when  it  is  most 


wanted,  while  other  meadows  are  still  bare  and  brown. 
It  is  a  cheerful  sight  to  see  the  wild  birds  haunting 
these  green  spots  among  the  hoar-frosts  of  Christmas  ; 
or  the  lambs,  with  their  mothers,  folded  on  them  in 
March.  A  water-meadow  is  the  triumph  of  agricultu¬ 
ral  art,  changing,  as  it  does,  the  very  seasons.” 

Steam  for  Threshing,  Sawing,  «fcc, 

Messrs.  Editors — I  see  in  your  Cultivator  of 
July,  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  steam  has  ever  been 
employed  for  threshing  in  this  country.  Last  year  I 
put  up  a  stationary  fteam  engine  for  that  purpose,  and 
cutting  hay,  straw,  <tc.  The  engine  is  seventy  feet 
from  the  barn  ;  has  an  under-ground  shaft,  and  drives 
the  thresher  with  a  five-inch  belt  that  comes  up  through 
the  b.irn  floor.  It  is  an  eight-horse  power,  with  an 
eight-inch  cylinder,  and  one  foot  six  inches  stroke. 
Boiler  18  feet  long,  with  a  return  flue,  made  by  Wm. 
Kidd,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  costs  about  $100  per  horse. 
It  will  take  from  ten  to  twelve  sticks  of  hard  wood  to 
get  up  steam  of  85  lbs.  the  square  inch. 

I  use  one  of  Hall’s  eight  horse  threshers,  and  find 
that  steam  drives  it  better  than  any  horse  power  ever 
can,  as  there  is  no  jerking,  and  you  can  feed  light, 
heavy,  or  even  stop  feeding,  at  will,  without  having 
the  machine  run  up  to  such  a  high  rate  of  speed  as 
with  horses. 

I  cut  all  my  hay,  and  use  one  of  Daniels  &  Ray¬ 
mond’s  straw  and  stalk  cutters,  which  is  certainly  the 
best  in  my  opinion  I  have  ever  come  across,  for  they 
are  put  together  in  a  strong  and  efficient  manner,  to 
stand  a  good  speed. 

The  engine  also  drives  one  of  Emery’s  cros,s-cut  saws 
(but  altered  to  run  with  a  belt,)  for  the  purpose  of  cut¬ 
ting  logs  into  firing,  which  saves  nearly  all  the  chop¬ 
ping,  and  a  circular  cross-cut  saw  for  cord  wood. 
These  two  are  out-side  the  building. 

Inside  is  another  circular  saw  for  slitting  up  black 
ash  plank  to  make  a  movable  hurdle  fence  eight  ft. 

long — posts  4  ft.  7  in.  high 
by  2i  in.  square — rails  2§ 
by  i  inches,  mortised  thro’ 
the  posts  and  secured  in 
them  by  2J  pressed  nails. 
The  cross  pieces  are  secured 
by  f  nails,  but  are  clenched 
on  one  side.  The  hurdles  (or  frames  as  they  are  called 
in  Scotland,)  are  put  up  by  driving  the  stakes  in  the 
ground  and  fastening  them  at  top  by  a  pin.  I  am 
using  over  350  of  these,  and  find  that  if  cattle  are  not 
very  breachy,  they  answer  well.  I  have  sold  250  at 
75  cents  each.  Two  men  with  a  team  will  take  up  80 
rods  of  this  fence  and  put  it  up  again  in  half  a  day. 

An  engine  is  also  useful  in  turning  a  grindstone 
and  leed  mill.  E.  Poore.  Tangly  Farm.,  Coburg, 
C.  W.,July  23,  1855. 

Scours  in  Cattle. — A  correspondent  writes  that  he 
had  a  cow  which  scoured  badly,  and  'hinking  “she 
might  as  well  die  one  way  as  another,”  he  gave  her 
“  a  handful  of  saltpetre,”  and  she  got  better  forthwith, 
and  is  now  as  well  as  ever. 
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On  Hay-Making. 

Although  my  harvest  experience  is  late  for  this  sea¬ 
son,  I  send  an  account  of  38  tons  of  hay,  got  in  in  Very 
catchy  weather,  which  may  be  of  advantage  for  some 
one  next  year,  who  has  38  tons  of  hay  to  get  in. 

Mowing  Machines. — Every  body  now  has  a  mow¬ 
er,  or  ought  to  have  one.  Mine  is  one  of  Ketchcm’s, 
a  machine  which  does  its  work  well,  but  is  liable  to 
get  out  of  order.  The  motion  on  the  crank  shaft, 
shakes  off  the  nuts,  and  every  part  of  the  machinery  is 
difficult  to  get  at,  the  machine  requiring  to  be  taken  to 
pieces  to  repair  it.  In  mine,  the  crank  shaft  had  a  flaw 
in  it,  and  fearing  it  would  break,  as  it  afterwards  did, 
I  procured  another  at  Mayher’s  in  New  York,  which 
cost  me  $4  for  a  piece  of  iron  not  worth  $1.  Guards, 
knives,  and  every  thing,  cost  in  proportion.  If  makers 
of  these  machines  charge  us  farmers  200  per  ct  profit 
on  the  machines,  the  replacing  defective  parts  should 
be  made  at  less  cost.  The  machine  I  have,  in  heavy 
grass  takes  3  horses.  Allen  of  New  York,  has  made 
a  decided  improvement.  His  machine  requires  less 
speed  ;  all  the  gearing  is  in  sight,  to  be  oiled  and  ex¬ 
amined  ;  it  cuts  5  inches  wider,  and  2  horses  worked  it 
easier  than  3  did  Ketchum’s,  doing  as  good  work. 
They  all  work  fast  enough.  With  Ketchum’s,  I  (Ut 
an  acre  in  52  minutes,  adding  15  required  for  repairs, 
a  key  in  my  new  crank  shaft  falling  out,  the  machinist 
having  put  it  in  from  the  lower  side  of  the  wheel. 

Importance  of  Hay  Caps. — One  of  my  new  ar¬ 
rangements  for  hay,  which,  in  a  showery  time,  has 
proved  very  profitable,  is  my  hay  caps.  Four  yards 
of  muslin,  sewed  through  the  middle  with  a  double 
seam,  and  hemmed  outside  across  the  ends,  makes  a 
pie  e  2  yards  square.  Put  these  on  the  cocks,  which 
should  be  about  100  lbs. ;  draw  out  a  wisp  of  hay  at 
each  corner,  twist  it  in  a  rope,  and  give  one  turn 
round  the  corner  of  the  cloth  to  prevent  its  blowing 
away.  On  Saturday  I  had  4  tons  out  in  a  rain,  in 
which  2J  inches  of  water  fell;  on  Sunday  it  was  not 
touched,  and  on  Monday  after  breakfast  the  cocks 
were  only  turned  over  to  dry  the  dampness  on  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  the  hay  drawn  in.  The  muslin  by  the  piece 
costs  6i  cents  ;  they  can  be  made  for  six  cents,  so  the 
cost  of  100  is  $32.  Farmers  do  not  calculate  the  dam¬ 
age  done  their  hay  by  a  soaking  wet.  Should  they 
ask  their  wives  how  it  would  answer  to  dry  the  tea 
leaves  after  using  them,  and  try  them  for  tomorrow’s 
breakfast,  they  might  get  some  information  similar  to 
what  a  horse  or  a  cow  would  give  if  they  could  speak 
a.3  to  the  value  of  wetted  hay.  Since  I  commenced 
haying,  we  have  had  frequent  showers?,  and  two  heavy 
rains,  and  my  rain  gauge  shows  four  inches  andeight- 
tenths  of  lain  fallen  since  the  6th.  If  the  hay  is  put 
up  green,  it  can  sweat  a  little  in  the  cock.  Open  it 
for  an  hour,  put  it  up  again,  cover  it,  and  if  you  do 
not  want  your  covers  let  it  stand.  It  comes  in,  dried 
green,  and  in  perfect  order. 

In  13  working  days,  with  an  average  of  about  4i 
hands,  I  have  taken  in  38  tons.  My  last  4  tons  have 
been  out  5  days,  on  every  day  of  which,  except  Sun¬ 


day,  we  have  had  rain.  It  was  heavy  timothy,  and 
2  cocks,  of  which  the  covers  blew  off,  were  entirely 
spoiled — the  residue  in  good  order.  W.  H.  Denning. 
FitlikiU  Landing,  July  25,  1853, 

Green  Clover  Hay, 

STORED  ON  THE  SECOND  DAT  AFTER  CUTTING. 

In  the  years  1834 — 6,  I  occupied  a  four  and  a  half 
acre  lot,  in  the  town  of  Otsego,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y., 
which  was  seeded  with  Red  Clover,  and  was  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  hay.  I  was  dependant  for  farm  labor 
on  the  neighboring  farmers,  who  employed,  at  that 
time,  little  foreign  help,  the  consequence  was  that  I 
was  obliged  to  cut  my  hay  before  the  ordinary  season 
of  haying,  or  I  could  not  get  assistance.  My  hay  was 
stored  in  a  30  by  40  ft.  barn,  in  one  corner  at  the  end 
of  the  stable,  and  on  the  side  of  a  threshing  floor,  in 
what  is  familiarly  called  a  bay.  It  extended  some 
three  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  was  probably 
16  by  12.  ft. 

I  usually  out  my  hay  one  day  and  mowed  it  the 
next,  much  to  the  surprise  of  my  neighbors  who  thought 
it  impossible  that  it  could  thus  be  kept  fit  for  future 
use.  Yet  no  hay  ever  kept  more  satisfactorily,  or  sold 
at  a  better  price  to  my  neighbors.  The  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  was  simply  this.  The  clover,  just  in  the  fre.sh- 
est  bloom,  was  cut  in  the  forenoon,  cured,  to  a  certain 
extent,  through  the  day  by  spreading  and  turning,  and 
was  always,  in  ordinary  good  weather,  got  into  winrow 
or  cock  before  evening.  On  the  succeeding  day,  the 
cocks  were  turned  over,  and  occasionally  merely  split 
into  two.  Before  evening  all  was  stored  in  the  barn. 

And  now  for  the  mode  of  mowing.  A  hole  was  made 
in  the  foundation  wall  of  the  bam  on  two  sides  of  the 
barn  ;  rails  and  boards  were  then  laid  at  the  bottom 
supported  on  stones.  Thus  there  was  a  good  ventila¬ 
tion  under  the  mow.  On  the  center  of  the  floor  of  the 
mow,  over  a  hole,  I  set  a  long  bag  filled  with  hay ; 
around  this  the  hay  was  mowed,  each  considerable 
layer  being  sprinkled  with  salt.  Thus  I  continued  to 
do,  drawing  the  bag  upward  until  the  mow  was  finish¬ 
ed  at  the  height  of  some  16  ft.;  over  the  top  of  the 
mow  was  laid  any  dry  rubbish,  such  as  straw  or  poor 
hay,  such  as  I  could  most  readily  command.  Into 
this  covering,  which  needed  to  be  pretty  thick,  rose  all 
the  steam  of  the  imperfectly  dried  hay  beneath,  con¬ 
verting  this  covering  into  a  wet  mass  fit  only  for  ma¬ 
nure.  This  hay,  cut  so  green,  and  cured  with  so  little 
exposure  to  sun  and  wind,  was  very  bright,  and  crum¬ 
bled  very  little.  Hence  my  horse  and  cow  ate  it  with¬ 
out  an  unsightly  remainder  of  dry  and  naked  stalks. 

Might  not  this  plan  be  triad  with  equal  success  with 
hay  composed  of  Timothy  or  red  top,  or  both  1 

The  present  state  of  the  weather  is  worse  than  any 
thing  of  the  sort  I  remember  ever'  to  have  seen, — 
worse  certainly  than  any  thing  of  the  sort  since  1829. 
The  July  of  1851,  was  however,  a  near  approach  to  it, 
as  it  exhibited  nine  rainy  days,  besides  rain  on  three 
other  occasions  in  the  night.  From  the  middle  of  July 
to  21st  of  August  1850.  was  also  very  similar  weather, 
but  yet  with  some  intervals  of  good  hay  weather.  In 
such  a  state  of  the  weather  some  wholesale  but  safe 
mode  of  storing  hay  seems  desirable.  C.  E.  Good¬ 
rich.  Utica,  July  'ZGlh,  1855. 
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Works  on  American  Agriculture,  | 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  been  a  book-keeper  for" 
twelve  years,  and  am  now  trying  to  save  sufficient  fu*m 
my  salary  to  purchase  a  farm,  when  I  shall  lay  aside 
the  pen  for  the  plow.  Although  I  worked  on  a  farm 
when  a  boy,  I  am  now,  of  course,  considerably  behind 
the  age  in  nearly  all  things  which  pertain  to  agricul- 
tui'e  ;  therefore  I  am  desirous  of  commencing  a  course 
of  reading  which  will  fit  mo  for  the  avocation  of  a 
farmer.  Not  knowing  how  to  commence,  and  after 
giving  the  matter  some  thought,  I  concluded  to  address 
you,  and  ask  for  a  list  of  such  works  as  will  prove  ben¬ 
eficial  to  me,  and  from  which  I  cun  derive  such  instruc¬ 
tion  as  will  bo  useful  when  I  am  jdaced  on  a  farm. 
Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  list  of  such  works, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  perused,  for  which 
I  shall  bo  very  grateful.  J.  0.  0. 

Ifow  can  one  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  theory  or 
practice  of  agriculture,  learn  to  bo  a  good  farmer  ? 
Such  is  the  question  our  coiTespondent  propounds  to  us. 
We  must  confess  it  is  one  we  cannot  satisfactorily  an¬ 
swer.  We  should  recommend  a  young  man,  with  a 
good  education,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  physical 
sciences,  and  who  had  an  ardent  love  for  rural  pursuits, 
to  apprentice  himself  for  a  few  years  to  some  intelli¬ 
gent  practical  farmer;  but  in  the  present  case  this  is 
out  of  the  question,  and  the  mysteries  of  agriculture 
must  be  acquired  by  “  dear  bought  experience,”  and 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  writings  of  practical  and  the¬ 
oretical  farmers.  Agriculture  cannot  be  learned  from 
books  alone,  any  more  than  we  can  learn  to  shoe  a 
horse  or  analyze  a  soil  by  reading  treatises  on  black- 
smithing  or  chemistry  It  is  true  the  right  kind  of 
books  would  be  valuable  aids,  but  unfortunately  we  have 
few  that  do  not  contain  many  recommendations  that 
would  lead  an  inexperienced  American  farmer  astray. 
We  might  recommend  you  to  read  Stephens’  Book  of 
the  Farm,  Thaer’s  Principles  of  Agriculture,  Boussin- 
gault’s  Rural  Economy,  Loudon’s,  Johnson’s  and  Mor¬ 
ton’s  Encyclopedias,  Lowe’s  Practical  Agriculture,  and 
a  number  of  similar  works,  all  excellent  of  their  kind, 
yet  the  methods  of  cultivation,  seeding,  harvesting, 
&c.,  detailed,  cannot  be  adopted  in  this  country.  In 
fact,  it  requires  considerable  pi'actical  and  theoretical 
knowledge  of  American  Agriculture  before  we  can  de¬ 
rive  any  material  advantage  from  their  perusal.  We 
need  sufficient  knowledge  to  grasp  the  principles  un- 
derlj'ing  those  systems  of  European  agriculture,  which 
long  experience  has  established,  before  W'e  can  safely 
attempt  to  adopt  in  our  climate  and  circumstances, 
even  a  modification  of  European  practices.  An  Ame¬ 
rican  Book  of  the  Farm,  and  a  Cyclopedia  of  Ame- 
can  Agriculture  have  jmt  to  be  written.  Our  principal 
books  on  agriculture  are  little  else  than  reprints  of 
English  works.  It  is  difficult  to  find  one  that  is  not 
more  or  less  made  up  from  the  writings  of  European 
authors,  which,  however  excellent  in  themselves,  are 
not  adapted  to  this  country. 

Even  our  origin  a/ American  works  on  agriculture, 
therefore,  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  upon  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  unacquainted  with  practical  agriculture.  lie 
must  have  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  in  order  to 
gift  out  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  The  same  may  be 


said  of  the  reprints  of  European  works  with  which  our 
agricultural  literature  is  flooded.  It  is  true  they  are 
sometimes  “  edited  ”  by  gentlemen  capable  of  render¬ 
ing  them  valuable  aids  to  American  farmers,  but,  as  a 
general  thing,  the  labor  has  been  hurriedly  and  imper¬ 
fectly  performed.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  confined 
to  writing  a  preface,  congratulating  the  sovereign  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  superiority  of  their  glorious  institutions,  6r 
to  making  out  on  index.  Our  agricultural  periodicals 
are  much  better,  though  there  is  much  in  them  that 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  practical  application. 

Our  correspondent  will  think  we  are  portraying 
rather  a  dark  picture,  and  affording  him  little  encour¬ 
agement  for  the  prosecution  of  agricultural  know¬ 
ledge  ;  but  we  would  not  dissuade  him  from  his  pur¬ 
pose  ;  far  from  it;  agriculture  is  a  noble  calling  and 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  its  pursuit  should 
only  serve  to  quicken  our  zeal  and  stimulate  to  perse¬ 
vering  efforts.  Many  of  the  best  farmers  in  every  age 
and  country  have  been  educated  in  other  professions. 
They  brought  cultivated  and  enthusiastic  minds,  un¬ 
trammeled  by  prejudice,  to  the  work,  and  though  per¬ 
haps,  for  some  time  their  numerous  mistakes  were  the 
laughing  stock  of  their  practical  neighbors,  yet  they 
acquired  in  time  skill  in  farming  manipulations  con¬ 
joined  with  an  enlightened  experience,  that  won  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  all. 

We  would  say  then,  to  our  friend,  take  these  noble 
men  for  an  example,  read  carefully  a  few  of  the  best 
treatises  on  agriculture  at  command,  but  do  not  be  too 
credulous,  think  for  yourself  try  to  comprehend  the 
principles  oi  well  established  practices,  and  upon  tliem 
construct  a  system  better  adapted  to  your  particular 
circumstances. 

The  following  works  may  be  read  with  advantage  in 
the  order  named  ;  Nash’s  Progressive  Farmer,  Norton’s 
Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture,  Dana’s  Muck 
Manual,  Stockhardt’s  Chemical  Field  Lectures,  John¬ 
ston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology,  Thaor’s 
Principles  of  Agriculture  and  Boussingault’s  Rural 
Economy.  As  books  of  reference  we  may  name  Allen’s 
American  Farm  Book,  and  Morton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  The  former  as  being  to  some  extent  Ameri¬ 
can,  the  latter  as  containing  the  more  recent  practices 
of  British  Agriculture.  The  list  might  be  advantage¬ 
ously  extended.  One  or  two  good,  reliable  agricultural 
papers  will  of  course  pay  j’ou  weekly  or  monthly  visits  ; 
and  if  you  had  a  set  of  the  back  volumes  of  the  Cul¬ 
tivator  or  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  or  even  of 
the  Genesee  Farmer,  you  would  find  them  exceed¬ 
ingly  useful.  Indeed,  we  consider  them  indispensable 
to  a  good  agricultural  library. 

Farm  Housa. 

The  following  plan  of  a  farm  house,  furnished  by  a 
correspondent,  contains  many  conveniences  compactly 
arranged  together.  The  ab.sence  oi  a  parlor  will  strike 
some  eyes  as  an  obvious  deficiency  ;  but  for  a  farmer 
of  moderate  means,  the  less  that  is  kept  for  show  and 
the  more  for  comfort  and  convenience,  the  better.  A 
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neigiibor  of  ours,  who  is  a  farmer  of  good  means  and 
superior  intelligence,  has  reserved  one  room  as  a  par¬ 
lor — but  it  has  been  kept  shut  up  as  dead  property, 
and  to  our  certain  knowledge,  has  been  used  but  twice 
in  fifteen  years, — once  for  a  quilting  party,  and  once 
for  a  wedding.  The  owner,  to  have  more  room,  added 
in  the  first  place  a  kitchen  to  his  m.ain  building,  so  as 
to  have  a  dining  or  living  room,  and  “save”  his  par¬ 
lor  ;  next,  the  kitchen  was  converted  into  a  dining 
room,  and  the  wood  house  was  lathed  and  plastered  for 
a  kitchen  ;  and  several  successive  additions  have  been 
since  made — the  parlor  remaining  in  solitary  loneliness. 
Now,  if  this  room,  kepi  for  show,  but  never  made 
visible,  with  its  furniture,  cost  $500,  then  its  use  once 
in  seven  ye.ars,  must  cost,  with  interest,  decay,  &c., 
about  four  hundred  cfoffars  for  each  occasion.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  some  serious  domestic  inconve¬ 
niences  that  might  be  remedied  for  a  fourth  part  that 
sum.  and  some  glaring  e.xceptions  to  neatness  outside, 
which  a  tenth  part  would  remove.  We  have  made  a 
little  alteration  in  the  plan,  by  substituting  one  large 
window,  for  the  two  small  ones  on  the  front  side  of  the 
kitc  hen  and  dining  room  ;  and  wo  have  added  a  per¬ 
spective  vieiv  of  the  house,  showing  the  addition  of  a 
dormer  window  for  lighting  the  stairs  and  above  ; 
another  to  be  placed  opposite  on  the  other  side,  to  light 
the  meal  room.  Without  these  additions,  the  plan 
would  obviously  be  quite  defective, 
vj,  Such  a  house  as  this,  made  ns  w’o  have  represented 
'A  in  the  perspective  view,  without  any  ornamental  np- 
pondages,  would  probably  vary  in  cost  with  the  cost  of 


materials  in  different  localities,  from  nine  to  twelve 
hundred  dollars. 

Eds.  Co.  Gentleman — If  there  is  one  thing  of 
more  consequence  in  the  construction  and  arrangement 
of  the  farmer’s  house  than  another,  th.at  thing  is  con¬ 
venience — for  just  so  long  as  labor,  sweat,  and  toil, 
are  the  inheritance  of  our  race,  just  so  long  will  phy¬ 
sical  comfort,  and  the  means  for  its  creation  and  pre¬ 
servation,  rank  high  among  the  aids  to  human  welfare 
and  happiness.  Jf  this  be  so,  the  conclusion  is  plain 
and  easy  to  be  understood,  that,  as  the  duties  and  la¬ 
bors  of  the  farmer’s  wife  are  mostiy  in  the  hou.se,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  highest  interest  that  its  inter¬ 
nal  arrangement  should  be  such  as  to  enable  her  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  her  household  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  labor. 

All  are  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  a  vast  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  convenient  and  an  inconvenient  house, 
and  from  my  own  observation  I  am  satisfied  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  American  women  have  been  hurried  prema¬ 
turely  to  the  grave  in  consequence  of  badly  construct¬ 
ed  and  poorly  furnished  houses. 

But,  what  is  necessary  to  convenience  in  a-  house  7 
According  to  my  ideas,  there  should  be  at  least  four 
rooms  upon  one  floor — a  kitchen,  a  dining  or  living 
room,  a  pantry,  and  the  family  bed-room — and  per¬ 
haps  I  should  have  added,  a  wood-house,  especially 
for  the  colder  parts  of  the  countr3’.  These  arc  all 
rooms  that  come  in  use  every  day,  and  many  times  a 
day,  and  it  is  upon  their  proper  disposition  and  ar- 
rangement,  that  the  comfort  of  the  housewife  depends. 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 


These  should  all  be  so  disposed  that  the  necessary  la¬ 
bor  of  getting  meals,  and  all  the  work  of  the  family, 
can  be  done  without  unnecessary  travel,  or  encumber¬ 
ing  one  part  of  the  house  with  the  dirt  of  the  other. 
The  kitchen  should  be  in  close  proximity  to  the  dining 
room,  the  pantry,  the  stairs  and  the  wood.  The  pan¬ 
try  should  bo  accessible  both  from  the  dining-room  and 
kitchen,  and  near  the  cellar  stairs;  it  should  be  of 
good  size,  not  very  largo  nor  very  small,  and  have  a 
northern  exposure — 6  by  12  is  a  good  size  and  shape. 

You  will  not  be  surprised,  Messrs.  Editors,  who  know 
what  good  living  is,  when  I  say  that  the  pantry  is  sec¬ 
ond  to  no  room  in  the  house  in  importance,  and  yet,  of 
all  others,  is  most  despised  and  neglected  by  our  fash¬ 
ionable  designers.  Never  put  the  kitchen  between  the 
pantry  and  dining-room,  but  always,  if  possible,  place 
the  pantry  between  the  other  two.  Downing’s  designs 
are  abominable  on  this  score.  Just  think  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  room  that  must  be  used,  perhaps  forty  times  a 
day  for  forty  years,  stuck  off  in  some  remote  corner, 
where  you  will  have  to  travel  across  a  large  room,  and, 
perhaps,  through  two  or  three  passages  to  get  at  it. 
The  dining-room  should  be  convenient  to  the  pantry, 
kitchen  and  chamber  stairs — the  family  bed-room 
should  open  into  the  dining-room  or  kitchen,  in  order 
that  the  fires  may  be  seen  to — the  sleeping  apartments 
for  the  balance  of  the  family  can  be  furnished  in  the 
chamber. 

Halls  and  parlors  are  luxurions  nuisances,  only  to 
be  indulged  in  by  those  living  near  or  in  towns,  or  by 
those  of  ample  means  and  in  the  frequent  reception  of 
much  company.  They  generally  create  a  great  deal  of 
waste  room,  and  spoil  as  much  more.  Every  thing 
about  the  farmer’s  house  should  be  plain  and  substan¬ 
tial,  and  expressive  of  his  every-day  life. 

And  another  thing, — when  he  builds  a  house  he 
should  build  what  he  needs  at  once,  and  steadily  re¬ 
sist  all  temptation  to  stick  on  little  seven  by  nine  ad¬ 
ditions — avoid  all  gingerbread  or  other  flimsy  decora¬ 
tions,  and  build  a  little  too  small  rather  than  too  large 
— furnish  the  house  with  every  possible  contrivance 
for  the  easy  performance  of  the  every  day  labors;  and 
my  word  for  it,  no  man  need  be  troubled  with  a  scold¬ 
ing  wife,  or  she  with  a  worn  out,  broken  down,  jaded 
constitution. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  a  plan  of  a  “  Farm  House,” 
which  will  Illustrate  my  ideas,  and  if  built  would  cost, 
almost  anywhere,  as  much  money  as  nine-tenths  of 
our  farmers  have  to  spare,  and  will  furnish  them  all 
the  room  they  need.  Of  course  those  of  ample  means, 
and  peculiar  social  wants,  should  build  houses  in  ac¬ 
cordance  therewith  ;  but  I  believe  our  people  spend  too 
much  money  on  houses,  as  a  general  thing.  We  miss 
very  much  of  happiness  by  creating  and  undertaking 
to  supply  too  many  fictitious  wants.  The  farmer’s  life 
is  necessarily  simple,  and  he  should  never  be  caught 
hankering  after  that  which  is  inappropropriate  to  his 
station. 

One  thing  more— buildings  cost  much  money,  and 
are  always  a  constant  drain  upon  the  purse  for  main- 


tainance  and  repair — hence  no  one  should  spend  more 
than  is  necessary.  But  enough  of  this  now. 

The  plan  I  send  you  has  one  merit — Ttgularily. 
This  ensures  economy  of  cost.  All  the  doors,  windows, 
and  chimneys,  are  in  the  rigM  place,  so  that  internal 
convenience  and  external  appearance  will  harmonize. 
It  is  designed  for  a  one  story  house,  with  a  steep  roof 
Its  great  width  allows  of  this,  and  gives  ample  room 
for  sleeping  chambers,  and  a  garret  seven  feet  high 
above  the  chamber,  which  can  be  used  for  rubbish,  or 
for  cheap  beds  for  harve.st  hands.  The  ball  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  is  lighted  by  the  large  window  at 
the  foot,  and  the  meal  room  may  be  lighted  by  a  win¬ 
dow  in  the  door. 

This  house  can  be  made  to  suit  almost  any  expo¬ 
sure,  and  the  outside  doors  should  be  placed  according¬ 
ly.  An  arbor  veranda  should  run  round  the  entire 
buildings.  The  area  covered  is  990  feet.  How  many 
farmers  need  a  larger,  and  who  has  abetter  arranged, 
more  economical,  and  convenient  honse,  within  the 
same  area  ?  Hawk  Eye.  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Mapes  and  the  Guano  Fraud  once  more. 

The  August  number  of  the  Working  Farmer,  con¬ 
tains  Mapes’  reply  to  the  charges  we  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  bring  against  him  in  regard  to  his  connection 
with  the  Chilian  guano  fraud.  AVe  wish  our  readers 
could  see  the  whole  article  ;  but  it  is  such  a  mass  of 
verbiage  that  it  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  space 
to  copy  it  entire.  We  will  therefore  give  its  principal 
points,  appealing  to  our  contemporaries,  and  to  all  who 
see  both  papers,  whether  we  do  not  give  substantially 
the  meaning  of  the  article.  AYe  make  these  remarks 
lest  our  readers  should  suppose  we  had  distorted 
Mapes’  article,  and  that  he  cannot  possibly  have  made 
such  a  confession  of  guilt.  Here  it  is  : 

“  Some  time  since,  during  the  dull  season  of  the 
year,  the  owners  of  the  Mexican  guano  applied  to  us 
to  grind  it;  and  we  did  grind,  at  an  expense  of  a 
little  less  than  $5  per  ton,  200  tons  of  their  material. 
*  *  AV'e  did  this  as  any  miller  might  grind  a  quanti¬ 

ty  of  material  sent  to  him  for  that  purpose,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  it  as  a  business  matter,  further  than 
the  receipt  of  the  mere  cost,  without  profit  of  grinding 
it,  while  our  mills  were  not  wanted  for  other  purposes. 
AA'e  consulted  with  the  proprietors  of  this  article  ;  and 
after  giving  our  views,  we  took  their  irrstructions  as  to 
its  neces.=ary  cmistituents.  After  the  manufacture  was 
commenced,  the}'  wrote  to  the  Factory,  giving  orders 
as  to  the  brand  to  bo  place  upon  it.  *  We  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  name  of  this  article,  and  think 
that  selected  a  bad  one,  calculated  to  cause  those  who 
purchase  to  suppose  it  a  different  article.” 

AVe  shall  make  no  comments  on  the  above, but  would 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  Mr.  Mapes  has 
hitherto  tacitly  denied  having  any  business  connection 
with  the  “Improved  Superphosphate  of  lime,”  although 
made  on  his  farm,  he  here  admits  unwittingly  that 
the  mills  and  apparatus  of  the  Superphosphate  Fac¬ 
tory,  are  his.  “  The  owners  of  the  Mexican  guano 
applied  to  us  (Mapes)  to  grind  it ;”  “  and  we  (Mapes) 
did  grind”  it.  “  We  (Mapes)  did  this  as  any  miller 
might,  without  profit  [of  course  !]  while  our  (Mapes’) 
mills  were  not  wanted  for  other  puposes.  We  (JIapes) 


consulted  with  the  proprietors,  and  after  giving  our 
(Mapes")  views,  we  (Mapes)  took  their  instructions,” 
and  made  a  mixture  of  Mexican  guano,  sugar-scum, 
salt,  plaster,  a  little  Peruvian  guano  and  quick  lime, 
which  gave  it  “  the  strong  smell  desired  by  many 
farmers.”  We  (Mapes)  knew  the  proprietors  to  be 
men  of  the  highest  integrity,”  and  so  innocently  obey¬ 
ed  their  instructions  to  smear  the  bags  with  Peruvian 
guano,  being  at  the  same  time  especially  careful  that 
no  superphosphate  of  lime  stuck  to  them,  lest  it  should 
reveal  the  source  of  their  precious  contents  !  “  We 

(Mapes)  thought  the  name  selected  a  bad  one,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  cause  those  who  purchase  to  suppose  it  to  be  a 
different  article  ” — calculated  to  deceive, to  defraud, — 
but  “ice  (Mapes)  were  only  the  miller,”  so  we  did 
not  scruple  to  mark  this  mi.xture  “Chilian  guano,” 
and  to  endorse  Dr.  Hayes'  statement  that  it  was  “  said 
to  come  from  the  coast  of  Chili.” 

We  wish  to  do  Mr.  Mapbs  no  injustice,  and  will 
therefore  give  his  explanation  of  this  endorsement. 

He  denied  in  his  July  number,  having  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  whatever.  He  now  says  “  it  was  not  writ¬ 
ten  for  publication,”  but  was  ”  given  to  one  of  the 
proprietors  for  the  purpose  of  being  shoicn  to  two 
friends,  one  in  Philadelphia,  the  other  in  Baltimore.” 
We  are  not  sufficient  casuists  to  determine  which  is 
worse  to  deceive  the  public,  or  only  “  two  friends,” 
but  we  give  it  as  our  most  decided  opinion  that  no 
man, — not  even  Prof.  Mapes,  is  morally  justified  in 
stating  that  an  article  made  by  himself,  in  his  own  fac¬ 
tory  at  Newark,  is  “  said  to  come  from  the  coast  of 
Chili” 

Although  Mr.  Mapes  fully  confesses  that  he  manu¬ 
factured  the  Chilian  guano,  he  contends  that  it  is  a 
manure  of  great  value.  If  it  is,  chemical  analysis  is 
unable  to  determine  the  value  of  a  manure.  Our  ana¬ 
lysis  showed  its  eriilizing  value  to  be  less  than  S15 
per  ton.  The  guano  inspectors  at  Baltimore  and  Peters¬ 
burg,  Messrs.  Reece  &  Pleasants,  analyzed  it  and 
stated  it  to  be  very  inferiiJr,  in  fact,  comparatively 
worthless.  The  parties  to  whom  it  was  consigned,  de¬ 
murred  to  these  opinions,  and  the  matter  was  referred 
to  Dr.  Stewart  of  Baltimore,  who  analyzed  it,  and 
gave  its  value  as  thirteen  dollars  per  ton. 

Mapes  says  “  the  sweeping  item  of  organic  matter 
which  is  composed  of  dried  blood  *  *  has  not  been 
properly  alluded  to  in  giving  value  to  its  parts.”  The 
analyses — every  one  of  them.  Dr.  Hayes’  included — 
show  most  conclusively  that  the  organic  matter  is  not 
dried  blood.  It  is  the  refuse  scum  of  the  sugar  refiners, 
of  which  Mapes  has  thousands  of  tons  on  his  farm. 

The  Crops  in  California. — The  accounts  of  the 
crops  in  California  are  very  conflicting,  some  represent¬ 
ing  them  as  excellent  and  others  ns  far  below  an  aver¬ 
age  The  California  Farmer  s&ys  :  “  We  have  con¬ 
versed  with  many  cultivators  of  grain  along  the  Ala¬ 
meda  and  Santa  Clara  counties,  and  they  speak  very 
discouragingly  of  the  crops.  Many  feel  confident  that 
there  will  not  be  over  one-half  the  quantity  of  last 
year.” 


Short  Horn  Herd-Book. 

Messrs.  Eds. — It  may  interest  some  of  the  Short 
Horn  breeders  who  take  your  paper,  to  know  that  the 
second  volume  of  the  American  Herd  Book  is  now 
finally  in  press,  and  is  working  ofiF  at  about  a  hundred 
pages  a  week,  and  I  hope  to  have  it  ready  for  delivery 
by  the  middle  of  September.  The  number  of  pedi¬ 
grees  will  be  quite  2,500,  with  upwards  of  50  very  fine 
cuts  of  superior  animals.  The  large  number  of  pjedi- 
grees,  and  the  great  labor  required  in  their  examina¬ 
tion,  and  correction  of  the  majority  of  them,  has  de- 
l.ayed  me  longer  than  I  anticipated  when  I  commenced 
the  work  ;  but  I  trust  the  work  will  be  acceptable. 
The  mass  of  American  Short  Horns  will  be  there  re¬ 
presented,  as  but  very  few  herds  have  been  withheld 
from  contribution.  I  give  this  notice  thus  public¬ 
ly,  to  answer  tbe  many  inquiries  that  are  made  of  me 
as  to  the  time  subscribers  may  expect  this  book. 
Lewis  P,  Allen.  Black  Rock,  July  28,  1855. 

P.  S.  Ishall  give  due  notice  to  subscribers  how  they 
can  best  receive  the  book,  when  ready. 


Disease  Among  Hoises — Its  Cure. 


In  the  Country  Gentleman  of  May  31,  Mr.  E. 
Link  of  Greene  Co.,  Tenn.  described  a  very  fatal  dis¬ 
ease,  somewhat  resembling  “blind  staggers,”  which 
had  recently  broken  out  in  that  and  adjoining  counties. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Neiv  York  Spirit  oj  the  Times 
refers  to  Mr.  Link’s  communication  and  says  : 

This  very  disease  broke  out  along  the  Congnree  river 
in  Richland  and  Lexington  Districts,  South  Carolina, 
in  the  fall  of  1852,  and  was  very  fatal.  I  lo.»t  three 
mares,  three  colts,  and  three  of  my  mules.  On  the  next 
plantation  it  was  even  more  fatal  than  with  me.  In 
about  ten  or  fifteen  miles  square,  there  must  have 
been  at  least  forty  mules  and  horses  killed  by  it. 

The  symptoms  are  not  exactly  alike  in  all  cases ; 
but  there  is  one  premonitory  symptom  of  this  disease 
which,  if  observed,  and  treatment  began  immediately, 
nine  out  of  ten  will  be  saved.  I  saw  at  least  fifteen 
cases,  and  in  alt  of  these  r  oKserved  that  the  eyes  had 
become  more  or  less  blue.  In  some  cases  there  was 
partial  blindness,  in  others  the  animal  retained  its 
sight,  i  bled  several,  in  whom  I  had  observed  this 
blueness  of  the  eye,  until  they  dropped,  and  in  two  or 
three  hours  afterwards  no  trace  of  discoloration  could 
be  perceived,  and  they  all  gut  well.  I  think  I  saved 
three  others  by  using  a  remedy  given  to  me  by  Mr.  N. 
B.  Young;  blister  the  forehead  from  the  forctop  to  a  lev¬ 
el  with  the  eyes,  and  give  an  ounce  of  laudanum  every 
half  hour  until  the  agony  subsides  ;  but  be  sure  and 
bleed  until  your  patient  drops.  I  think  Mr.  Young 
got  this  prescription  from  a  Kentuckian. 

From  my  experience.  I  would  say  that  it  was  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  head.  I  opened  several  skulls,  and  found 
the  brain  in  most  of  them  in  a  fluid  state,  and  very  of¬ 
fensive,  although  the  animal  had  not  been  dead  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  In  others,  there  was  no 
trace  of  inflamation  on  the  brain,  that  I  cuuld  per- 


sive. 

This  is  a  fatal  disease,  for  it  is  seldom  discovered  un- 
.1  the  animal  is  too  far  gone.  But  if  it  once  breaks 
ut  on  a  plantation,  or  in  a  neighborhood,  if  tbe  eyes 
re  carefully  examined  at  least  twice  every  day,  and 
ae  animal  freely  bled  and  blistered  when  the  eye  is 
bserved  to  become  blue.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ag  that  many  horses  will  be  saved  The  lancet  niu.«t 
e  used  promptly  and  freely,  or  death  is  sure  to  ensue. 
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Notes  of  Travel. 


We  have  just  returned  from  a  pleasant  journey 
through  western  New-Tork,  and  a  few  notes  may  not 
prove  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

About  two  years  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  spend¬ 
ing  a  day  with  E.v-governor  Hunt,  on  his  delightfully 
located  farm,  near  Lockport.  Mr.  H.  was  then  com¬ 
mencing,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  James  Vick, 
of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  a  number  of  improvements 
in  the  grounds  round  his  residence.  The  bouse  is 
situated  about  five  hundred  feet  from  the  road,  on 
the  summit  of  a  gentle  slope.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
farm  h.as  been  thoroughly  underdrained,  and  what  was 
once  an  eye-sore  is  now  covered  with  beautiful  green¬ 
sward,  dotted  over  with  young  but  thrifty  trees.  A 
fine  gravelled  carriage  road  winds  through  these  up  the 
slope  to  the  house  and  farm  buildings,  and  the  newly 
formed  but  well  kept  lawn,  studded  over  with  flower 
knots  and  choice  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  contrasts 
pleasantly  with  an  adjoining  orchard  of  dwarf  pear 
and  other  trees  loaded  with  beautiful  and  delicious 
fruit.  AVire  fences  with  iron  supports  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  time-honored  but  not  very  picturesque  Vir¬ 
ginia  rails.  This  is  a  great  improvement.  The  wire 
fences  do  not  intercept  the  view,  and  the  whole  farm 
will  in  a  few  years  have  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful 
English  park,  worthy  the  residence  of  one  whom  his 
political  opponents  could  designate  by  no  worse  name 
than  that  of  “  The  Country  Gentleman.”  An  osage 
orange  hedge,  planted  in  the  spring  of  1854,  looks  ex¬ 
ceedingly  thrifty  and  handsome.  It  stood  the  last  se¬ 
vere  winter  uninjured.  In  one  hundred  rods  only  si.xty 
plants  have  died.  Mr.  Banceoft  of  Medina,  furnish¬ 
es  the  plants,  sets  them  and  fills  up  vacancies  should 
any  of  the  plants  die,  for  fifty  cents  per  rod. 

Adjoining  the  farm  of  Gov.  Hunt,  Dr.  Townsend 
&  Son  have  a  fine  farm  and  nursery  of  upwards  of  200 
acres.  They  have  the  finest  collection  of  dwarf  pear 
trees  we  have  seen  for  some  time  ;  the  pear  blight,  how¬ 
ever,  is  making  sad  havoc  on  some  of  the  varieties,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Gloat  Morceau.  A  row  of  trees  of  this 
variety  growing  by  the  side  of  a  row  of  Louise  bonne 
of  Jersey  was  nearly  all  destroyed  while  the  latter  was 
not  injured.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Bartlett  is  apt  to 
break  off,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  at  the  joint  of  the 
pear  with  the  quince  stock.  We  counted  no  le.ss  than 
six  fine  trees,  loaded  with  fruit,  blown  over  in  a  few 
rods.  There  is  little  advantage  in  dwarfing  the  Bart¬ 
lett,  as  it  will  come  into  bearing  quite  early  enough 
without.  Dr.  Townsend  has  had  it  bear  in  three 
years  from  the  bud  on  the  pear  stock. 

The  com  crop  in  this  county  has  been  seriously  in¬ 
jured  by  the  cold  rains.  Dr.  T.  says  “  there  are^  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  that  have  never  had  a  plow  or  cultiva¬ 
tor  in  the  fields,  since  they  were  planted.”  V’'e  saw 
many  such  fields  not  only  in  this  county,  but  every¬ 
where  we  have  been.  The  weeds  are  in  many  places 
quite  as  high  as  the  com.  Surely  two  such  years  as 
1854  .and  5,  will  teach  farmers  the  value  of  underdraiu- 


ing.  Last  year  the  corn  on  properly  drained  and  cul¬ 
tivated  land  was  but  slightly  injured  by  drouth,  while 
that  on  land  needing  underdraining  was  not  half  a 
crop  ;  this  year  the  corn  on  drained  land  is  rioting  in 
almost  tropical  luxuriance  while  that  on  wet  undrained 
soil  is  a  failure  ;  and  what  is  true  of  corn  is  also  true 
of  other  farm  produce.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  immense  loss  the  country  has  sustained  the  last  two 
years,  from  the  neglect  of  underdraining.  Instead  of 
urging  farmers  to  “  sow  one  acre  more,”  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  them  to  underdrain  one  field  more  as  the  best 
means  of  raising  cheap  food  for  the  million. 

This  is  not  an  idle  or  extravagant  assertion,  as  some 
may  think.  AVe  have  witnessed  the  astonishing  effects 
of  underdraining  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country, 
and  believe  in  sober  earnestneas  that  it  is  destined  to 
do  more  for  American  agriculture  during  the  next  ten 
years  than  every  thing  else  put  together.  At  Roches¬ 
ter  we  visited  the  farm  of  H.  C.  Ives,  Esq.,  who  has 
laid  down  a  considerable  number  of  stone  and  tile  drains 
with  manifest  advantage.  He  has  also  used  Peruvian 
guano  on  his  wheat,  sown  in  the  fall,  and  thinks  it  wiil 
pay.  The  difference  between  the  guanoed  portion  and 
that  not  guanoed,  by  the  side  of  it,  is  most  perceptible. 
AVe  hope  Mr.  Ives  will  ascertain  the  exact  increase 
caused  by  the  guano.  Estimates  are  always  liable  to 
error. 

If  any  are  dubious  as  to  the  profitableness  of  ex¬ 
pending  $30  per  acre  in  underdrains,  let  them  visit 
the  farms  of  John  Johnston  and  Robt.  S.  Swan  near 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  After  gazing  at  corn,  yellow  and  stunt¬ 
ed,  as  are  most  of  the  fields  we  pass  on  the  N.  Y.  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad,  it  is  delightful  to  walk  through  an  eight¬ 
een  .acre  field  of  Dutton  com  gaily  waving  its  t.assels  a 
yard  .above  one’s  head.  Such  a  field  has  Mr.  Johnston. 
Standing  on  the  side  of  the  hills  we  could  not  reach 
the  top  of  the  tassels  within  eighteen  inches.  AA’’e  have 
never  seen  such  a  piece  of  corn  before  in  this  state  ; 
the  whole  field  is  the  same,  except  a  few  rods  where 
an  underdrain  is  stopped,  and  here  the  corn  is  not  one 
quarter  as  good.  AA^e  may  say,  par  parenthese,  that 
Mr.  J.  has  laid  210,000  tiles  on  his  farm,  and  this  is 
only  the  second  drain  that  has  stopped. 

AA'hen  Mr.  Johnston  bought  what  was  then  called 
the  “  poorest  farm  in  all  creation,”  one  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  said  ho  “  would  starve  ”  on  it ;  but  by  under- 
draining,  by  growing  clover,  and  consuming  it  on  the 
farm  by  sheep  and  cattle,  and  by  using  a  large  quanti¬ 
ty  of  oilc.ake  as  food  for  stock,  by  a  judicious  rotation, 
deep  plowing  and  thorough  cultivation  he  has  made  it 
one  of  the  most  productive  farms  in  the  state.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  a  comiflex  art.  AYo  must  not  attribute  this 
great  improvement  to  underdraining  alone,  but  it  lies 
at  the  foundation ;  the  deep  plowing,  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  and  high  manuring  would  have  had  compara¬ 
tively  little  effect  without  it. 

The  prominent  points  of  Mr.  Johnston’s  system  are 
as  follows:  1,  Feeding  a  large  number  of  cattle  or 
sheep  in  winter.  For  instance,  late  last  fall  he  purchas¬ 
ed  331  Spanish  Merino  sheep  for  $600,  and  fed  them 
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during  the  winter  on  wheat  and  oat  straw,  and  half  a 
pound  of  oilcake  and  three  fifths  of  a  pound  of  corn  per 
sheep,  per  day.  He  sold  them  in  the  spring  at  S6  per 
head.  The  cost  of  oilcake  and  corn  was  S1.63  per 
sheep.  2.  The  rich  manure  made  from  the  oilcake 
and  corn-fed  animals  is  applied  to  the  land  in  the  fall ; 
generally  it  is  spread  on  a  grass  field  that  is  to  bo  plow¬ 
ed  the  following  spring  and  planted  with  corn.  3. 
Clover  is  not  plowed  under  as  a  manure.  The  wheat 
is  seeded  down  in  the  spring  with  8i  lbs.  of  clover  and 
5  quarts  of  Timothy.  It  is  allowed  to  lie  in  grass  four 
years,  being  generally  mown  for  hay.  4.  Eight  tons 
of  plaster  are  used  on  the  farm  each  year.  It  is  sown 
broadcast,  a  bushel  per  acre,  on  the  corn  at  or  imme¬ 
diately  after  planting,  and  the  clover  and  grass  lots 
arc  supplied  freely.  It  is,  too,  sown  on  the  wheat  in 
the  fall  for  the  benefit  of  the  5'oung  clover  next  year. 
5.  Salt  is  frequently  sown,  a  barrel  per  acre,  on  the 
wheat.  It  gives  a  bright  stiff  straw  and  causes  the 
wheat  to  ripen  earlier.  Salt  too  is  often  sown  on  the 
corn  and  hastens  its  maturity.  6.  For  wheat  the  land 
is  usually  summer  fallowed,  but  now  since  the  soil  is  so 
rich  that  the  wheat  is  sometimes  too  rank,  an  occasion¬ 
al  oat  or  barley  crop  precedes  it.  There  are  many 
other  interesting  points  in  Mr.  Johnston’s  management 
to  which  our  space  forbids  allusion  this  week. 

The  farm  of  Mr.  Swan  deserves  a  more  extended 
examination  than  we  were  able  to  give  it.  Mr.  S.  studi¬ 
ed  agriculture  with  Mr.  Johnston, and  brought  intelli¬ 
gence,  skill,  great  energy,  practical  knowledge  and 
abundant  capital  to  the  work  of  improving  a  beauti¬ 
fully  located  farm  of  340  acres,  but  which  had  been 
“  run  out  ”  by  mismanagement  and  neglect.  Four 
years  since,  when  he  came  in  possession,  the  wheat  on 
the  farm  produced  only  five  bushels  per  acre, and  some  of 
it  was  plowed  under  in  the  spring.  He  commenced  a 
sj’stcmatic  course  of  drainage,  and  has  proscecuted  the 
work  with  such  energy  that  he  has  not  a  field  on  this 
largo  farm  which  is  not  thoroughly  underdrained.  We 
have  never  seen  a  farm  in  Great  Britain  where  the 
drainage  was  more  complete,  and  none  uhere  there 
were  so  few  open  ditches.  He  has  laid  forbj-six 
miles  of  underdrains.  The  result  is  most  satisfactory 
and  astonishing.  On  one  field,  where  four  years  since 
the  wheat  yielded  less  than  five  bushels  per  acre,  there 
was  growing  at  the  time  of  our  visit  a  crop  that  we 
should  estimate  at  30  bushels  per  acre.  The  corn  and 
oats  too  are  most  excellent. 

We  may  mention  that  Mr.  Johnston  sowed  a  ton  of 
Peruvian  guano  in  strips  through  a  field  of  wheat,  and 
the  effect  was  very  beneficial ;  so  much  so  that  Mr.  J. 
intends  using  three  tons  on  his  wheat  this  fall,  and  Mr. 
Swan  seven  tons.  Mr.  J.  sowed  it  broadcast  on  the 
land,  before  the  last  plowing,  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs. 
per  acre,  and  plowed  it  in  six  inches  deep. 

Raspberry  Vinegar.  To  every  pint  of  vinegar 
put  three  pints  of  ras|)berries.  Let  them  lie  together 
two  or  three  days;  then  mash  them  up  and  put  them 
in  a  bag  to  strain.  To  every  pint,  when  strained,  put 
a  pound  of  crushed  sugar.  Boil  it  twenty  minutes, 
and  skim  it.  Bottle  it  when  cold. 


Improving  an  Old  Meadow. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  a  lot  containing  about 
six  acres,  the  soil  of  which  is  of  a  light  mucky  nature, 
from  six  to  eighteen  inches  deep,  with  a  hard  clayey 
subsoil.  Formerly  it  produced,  year  after  year,  hea¬ 
vy  crops  of  hay.  It  finally  failed,  and  I  plowed  it  up, 
since  I  have  been  unable  to  seed  it,  so  as  to  produce 
one  half  as  much  as  formerly.  This,  I  apprehend,  is 
in  consequence  of  water  standing  upon  the  soil,  in  the 
fall  and  spring,  and  thus  rendering  it  a  complete  honey 
comb.  Now,  what  shall  I  do  with  this  ground,  in  order 
to  get  it  into  a  good  meadow  1  I  know  the  answer 
will  be  “  first  drain  it  well.”  But  the  ground  is  so 
level,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  do  any  good  ; 
and  then,  stone,  with  which  to  fill  the  ditches,  would 
have  to  be  drawn  a  considerable  distance,  and  finally, 
the  expense  would  amount  to  near  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  to  do  it  tlyiroughly. 

I  suppose  tiles  will  not  drain  off  surface  water,  well  1 

There  is  another  way  in  which  I  propose  to  put  the 
“  snap’’  into  this  piece  of  land,  and  that  is,  by  heavy 
manuring  ;  and,  it  is  upon  this  point,  in  particular, 
that  I  wish  to  have  your  opinion.  I  have  not  manure 
to  spare,  with  which  to  manure  this  lot,  from  my  barn¬ 
yard.  How  would  it  do  to  put  on  three  hundred  pounds 
of  guano  to  the  acre,  and  seed  it  to  clover  and  orchard 
grass  ?  Orchard  grass  formerly  grew  upon  this  lot, 
and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  set  it  down  as  one 
of  the  very  best  grasse.s,  whether  you  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  weight  or  the  quality  of  the  hay.  J. 
W.  L.  Solsville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

You  do  not  say  why  the  land  is  now  more  liable  to 
excess  of  water  in  the  spring  and  fall,  than  when  it 
produced  annually  heavy  crops  of  grass  ;  but  proba¬ 
bly  your  opinion  is  correct.  If  it  is,  you  cannot  effect 
a  permanent  cure  without  removing  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  You  must  “  first  drain  it  well.”  If  this  can¬ 
not  be  done,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  good  meadow 
of  it.  Stagnant  water  is  as  injurious  to  plants,  as  car¬ 
bonic  acid  is  to  animals.  You  would  not  expect  a  horse 
to  thrive,  even  on  the  best  of  food,  in  an  impure  sta¬ 
ble,  neither  should  you  expect  an  edible  plant  to  flour¬ 
ish  in  an  unhealthy  soil,  even  with  the  best  of  food  in 
unlimited  quantity.  “  Heavy  manuring,”  with  guano, 
superphosphate  of  lime,  ashes  nor  any  other  fertilizer, 
foreign  or  domestic,  can  dispense  with  underdraining 
on  wet  land.  If  you  can  get  an  outlet  for  the  water,  3 
and  a  half  to  four  feet  deep,  there  will  be  no  difiiculty  in 
draining  the  lot  however  '‘level  ”  it  may  be.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  tiles  will  not  drain  off 
the  surface  water.  Bury  the  tiles  or  pipes  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  deep,  let  them  have  the  proper  de¬ 
scent,  and  a  good  free  outlet,  and  we  will  guarantee 
that  the  surface  water  finds  its  way  to  them,  even 
through  the  most  tenacious  clay.  We  speak  not  fiom 
theory  alone,  but  fiom  actual  practice  and  extensive 
observation. 

Good  Peruvian  guano  is  the  best  artificial  fertilizer 
for  meadows  and  will  probably  pay  you  well  after  un- 
derdraining.  It  will  be  money  thrown  away  to  sow 
it  on  wet  land. 
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The  Cultivation  of  an  Exhausted  Soil.  i 


A  few  years  since,  it  was  the  fashion  of  many  agri¬ 
cultural  writers,  especially  of  those  who  made  any 
pretensions  to  science,  to  attribute  any  deficiency  of 
farm  products  in  a  county  or  state  to  the  gradual  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  “  mineral  plant-food  ”  of  the  soil 
“  Look  ”  said  they  “  at  the  eastern  counties  of  the 
state  of  New-York  ;  especially  at  Rensselaer,  Albany, 
Columbia,  Greene,  Ulster,  &c.  Half  a  century  has 
barely  passed  since  these  counties  produced  50  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre  and  other  crops  in  proportion,  now, 
according  to  the  census  of  ISdS  they  produce  but  a 
little  over  5  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.” 

We  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  beautiful 
farm  of  B.  B.  Kirtland,  Esq  ,  Greenbush,  Rensselaer 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  we  would  that  some  of  these  writers 
could  witness  the  magnificient  crops  now  growing  on 
this  “  exhausted”  soil.  The  original  farm  contained, 
if  we  mistake  not,  about  300  acres,  and  had  been  so 
“run”  by  the  former  owners  or  tenants  that  when 
purchased  in  1831  and  a  part  of  it  sown  to  oats,  the 
yield  at  harvest  was  less  than  the  seed  f  and  in  1832, 
hay  had  to  be  purchased  for  the  horses  and  cattle. 
The  farm  has  since  been  divided,  and  now  half  the  ori¬ 
ginal  land  supports  50  head  of  cattle,  and  produces  for 
sale  50  tons  of  hay  annually  besides  a  considerable 
quantity  of  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  &c.  In  1850,  a  field 
of  five  acres  of  Mediterranean  wheat,  yielded  thirty 
bushels  per  acre;  and  four  acres  of  Hutchinson  wheat 
yielded  25  bushels  per  acre.  i 

How  has  this  improvement  been  accomplished  1  By 
good  tillage,  and  the  judicious  management  and  use  of 
all  the  fertilizing  materials  that  could  be  made  on  the 
farm.  No  potash  ;  no  phosphates  ;  no  “  mineral  plant- 
food  ”  has  been  brought  on  to  the  farm.*  These  in¬ 
dispensable  elements  were  lying  in  a  latent  condition 
in  the  soil ;  and  it  is  certain  that  at  this  present  time 
the  soil  contains  even  less  of  them  than  it  did  in  1831  ; 
for  their  has  been  a  constant  exportation  of  them  in 
the  hay,  grain,  potatoes  and  milk  ;  but  they  are  now  in 
an  active,  assimilable  condition.  Underdraining,  good 
tillage,  plowing  under  clover,  the  free  use  of  organic 
matter,  muck,  &c.,  render  the  inert  potash,  phosphates, 
Ac.,  of  the  soil  available  more  rapidly  than  they  are  ex¬ 
ported,  and  hence  the  farm  increases  in  fertility  every 
year. 

Our  excellent  friend  Johnston  writes  that  he  has 
corn  from  five  to  six  feet  high  on  his  fertile  Seneca 
County  farm.  Mr.  Kirtland  has  several  acres  of  coin, 
over  six  feet  high  when  the  leaves  are  stretched  out. 
And  a  field  of  oats  adjoining  will  produce  80  bu.shels 
per  acre.  Potatoes  look  well  everywhere  this  year, 
but  Mr.  K.  has  fifteen  acres  of  of  Merinos,  Junes,  Mer¬ 
cers,  and  Duke  of  Cumberlands  that  will  be  hard  to 

»It  may  be  proper  to  slate  that  Mr.  K.  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  purelnismg  a  consiilerjible  quaiitily  of  brewers  g|■.•lills 
for  his  milch  cow.",  and  consequently  a  small  quantity  of 
phospbtiles.  pntn.slqAc  have  been  brought  on  to  the  farm, 
but  not  enough  U)  allVcl  the  above  .st:itrmcnt  Grains  con¬ 
tain  a  very  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  (4.9  per  cent  in  dry 
matter, land  hence  the  droppings  from  the  cu\v.s  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rich  in  ammonia. 


beat.  The  field  had  been  in  grass  for  20  years,  and 
for  the  last  10  years  hud  been  used  as  a  cow  pasture 
This  spring  it  was  turned  over  with  a  Michigan  Dou¬ 
ble  Plow,  and  the  potatoes  planted,  in  rows-,  without 
any  manure.  If  anything  the  vines  are  too  luxuriant. 

A  large  quantity  of  choice  fruit  is  raised  on  the 
farm.  The  apple,  plum,  and  pear  trees  are  loaded, 
and  prove  that  the  scraping  and  cleaning  of  the  bark, 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  judicious  but  free 
use  of  the  pruning  knife  meet  a  rich  reward. 

What  a  splendid  garden.  How  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  are  those  fine  beds  of  melons  ;  no  bug  dares  look  at 
them  BOW,  and  when  the  plants  were  young  they  were 
fenced  out  with  boxes.  Here  is  a  fine  row  of  summer 
celery,  and  tbere,any  quantity  of  delicious  raspberries. 
Help  yourself.  This  Fastolf  \s  very  fine.  Yes,  but 
this  Red  Antwerp  is  of  better  flavor,  and  “  picks  ” 
easier.  Franconia  is  perhaps  better  than  either  for 
market.  We  are  too  late  for  strawberries.  There  is 
not  a  single  berry  left  on  that  large  bed  of  Crimson 
Cone.  Is  that  a  good  variety  1  “  None  better  in  this 

vicinity.  It  is  large,  firm,  hardy  and  prolific.”  What 
fine  Early  York  cabbage  ;  no  grub  has  troubled  them, 
and  here  are  cucumbers  by  the  bushel.  Why  cannot 
every  farmer  have  such  a  garden  1  Over  the  fence 
there,  on  rather  stiff  soil,  is  three  quarters  of  an.  acre 
of  orange  carrots  dressed  with  400  lbs  o’f  Peruvian  gua¬ 
no.  They  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  a  fine  crop.  For 
horses,  Mr.  K.  thinks  half  a  peck  of  oats  and  a  peck  of 
carrots  are  equal  to  a  peck  of  oats.  Here  is  a  fine  lot 
of  onions  j  but  how  thick  they  are  j  what  shall  you  do 
with  them  ?  Thin  them  out,  dry  them  and  replant 
next  spring.  In  this  way  you  get  very  fine  onions. 

The  barn-yard  is  supplied  with  a  constant  stream 
of  water  by  an  hydraulic  ram,  from  a  spring  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant,  and  60  feet  fall.  Mr.  K.  contem¬ 
plates  forming  a  reservoir  and  using  the  surplus  water, 
drainings  of  the  barn  yard,  Ac.,  for  irrigating  purposes. 
No  farm  could  lie  better  for  it, — and  we  will  guaran¬ 
tee  that  nothing  will  pay  better. 

A  Colt  Poi.^oned  — Mr.  Oliver  Bowen,  Eastford 
Ct.  writes  us  that  he  has  recently  lost  a  colt  by  poison. 
He  was  a  fine  sprightly  animal,  and  grew  very  fast 
till  twenty-five  days  old,  when  he  became  sick  and 
refused  to  suck  the  dam  ;  frothing  at  the  mouth  and 
nose,  grating  his  teeth,  Ac.  Mr.  B.  supposed  it  to  be 
a  case  of  poison  and  “  treated  it  accordingly,  by  giv¬ 
ing  salt  and  water  and  other  remedies  prescribed  by 
the  neighbors  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.”  In  eight  days 
the  colt  died.  On  a  post  mortem  examination,  a  worm 
was  discovered  in  the  stomach  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  length,  with  numerous  feet  or  claws,  with  hooks  or 
horns  at  the  head.  Death,  however,  was  supposed  to 
have  resulted  from  “  eating  the  leaves  of  a  white  bush 
growing  in  p'lstures,  about  the  size  of  whortle  berry, 
having  wliite b  irk  and  blossoms,  and  said  to  be  very 
poisonous.”  Mr.  Sh.eaum.an,  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Bow¬ 
en,  lost  a  colt  a  few  years  since  in  a  .similar  manner. 
Mr  B  is  de.-irous  of  ascertaining  fi-oin  others  who  have 
sull'ered  in  the  same  way,  information  on  the  subject, 
treatment,  Ac. 
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Chinese  Arbor  Vitae. 


Lutheu  Tucker,  Esq. — Can  you  inform  roe  of  the 
nature,  proper  climate,  and  treatment  at  all  season.s,  of 
of  the  Oriental  or  Chinese  Arbor  Vitae,a  native  of  China 
and  Siberia  in  rocky  situations;  and  also  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Japan?  Judging  from  this,  I  should  think  the 
climateabout  this  city  in  the  winter  would  not  be  too  cold 
for  them,  but  my  personal  experience  is  different.  I  also 
learn  they  become  quite  hardy  even  in  the  climate  of 
Edinburgh.  If  not  too  tender  for  this  climate,  what 
can  be  done  for  the  hedge  to  protect  it  from  the  cold 
and  winds  of  our  bleak  winters  1 

What  kind  of  soil  do  they  require,  and  where  plant¬ 
ed  as  a  hedge,  should  the}'  be  kept  carefully  headed? 
John  W,  Paine.  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Chinese  Arbor  Vitae  is  usually  hardy  in  the 
middle  porticms  of  New-York,  and  forms  a  neat  orna¬ 
mental  tree.  It  is  however  sometimes  injured,  but 
usually,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  by  exposure  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  after  intense  cold.  Hence  in  a  place 
shaded  on  the  south,  as  on  the  north  side  of  a  building, 
high  fence,  or  evergreen  trees,  it  would  probably  al- 
waj'S  succeed.  Out  of  many  trees,  only  a  portion  were 
injured  the  past  winter,  with  a  temperature  26°  below 
zero. 

But  we  would  advise  our  correspondent  not  to  under¬ 
take  a  hedge  with  this  plant.  The  American  Arbor 
Vitae,  (called  erroneously,  white  cedar,  in  western 
New-York,)  is  incomparably  better,  in  every  respect — 
hardier,  more  vigorous,  bearing  shearing  better — and 
much  easier  to  procure.  It  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil 
— and  may  be  procured  of  most  nurserymen  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  sum  by  the  thousand. 

Rennet  for  Scours  in  Cows. 


Editors  Country  Gentleman — In  your  last  Cul¬ 
tivator,  I  find  an  inquiry  for  a.remedy  for  the  scours 
in  cows,  to  which  I  would  answer,  that  in  the  fall  of 
1837  the  scours  got  among  my  lambs,  and  quite  a 
number  of  them  died  of  the  disease  before  I  could  stop 
it.  A  friend  informed  me  that  he  had  a  two  year  old 
steer  that  had  the  same  disease  for  several  weeks,  and 
every  medicine  that  he  administered  failed,  till  some 
■one  recommended  rennet.  He  gave  it,  and  it  eflEected 
an  immediate  cure.  I  then  commenced  to  give  it  to 
my  lambs,  liquid,  the  same  as  prepared  to  set  a  curd 
for  cheese.  I  gave  four  tablespoonfuls  to  each  lamb, 
and  every  one  recovered,  and  I  have  continued  to  use 
it  to  this  day,  and  have  never  known  it  to  fail  in  a 
single  instance,  e.xcept  when  a  sheep  has  hud  the  dis¬ 
ease  while  dying  with  old  ago.  One  dose  generally 
cures;  if  not,  refieat  it  in  twenty  four  hours.  I  give 
six  tablee{:)Oonfuls  to  an  old  sheep ;  from  six  to  ten 
times  that  quantify,  1  should  think,  would  answer  for 
a  cow-  Reed  Burritt.  Burdett,  N.  Y.,  July  10, 
1855. 

Another  correspondent  writes  that  he  had  a  cow  ta¬ 
ken  with  scours,  from  eating  swamp  hay,  and  after 
trying  beech  bark,  iron  wood  bark,  Evan  root  and 
mullein  steeped,  and  other  piopular  remedies.  The 
cow  was  given  up  to  die;  but  as  a  last  resourse  he 
gave  her  a  pint  of  whisky  into  which  was  stirred  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  black  pepper.  This  revived  her  a 


little.  He  then  at  the  recommendation  of  a  friend 
took  a  rennet  soaked  it  in  water,  and  gave  her  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  it  daily  and  “  she  is  now  to  all  appearance  get¬ 
ting  well.”  ♦ 

Heavy  Fleeces — Leicester  Sheep,  &c. 

A  sheep-shearing  festival  was  held,  in  June  last,  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wash¬ 
tenaw  County  Agricultural  Society.  Of  the  several 
varieties  of  sheep,  only  five  were  exhibited,  namely, 
the  Spanish  Merino,  the  French  Merino,  the  Saxon,  the 
Silesian,  and  the  Leicester.  The  Spanish  Merinos 
were  by  far  the  most  numerous — a  pretty  distinct  in¬ 
dication  of  the  variety  which  is  the  greatest  favorite 
in  that  section  of  country.  Among  the  fleeces  shorn 
on  that  occasion,  we  observe  some  quite  remarkable  in 
point  of  weight.  The  following  were  among  the  most 
remarkable  ;  and  as  the  cost  of  raising  wool  bears  some 
near  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  live  carcass,  and 
as  the  fleece  should  bear  some  proportion  to  the  carcass, 
we  give,  as  a  guide  to  a  more  correct  judgment,  the 
weight  of  the  animals  before  being  shorn. 


Weight  of  .sheep 

Weight  of 

with  wool 

on. 

fleece. 

lbs. 

oz. 

Ibi.  oz. 

Leicester  buck,  3  >t3.  old,. . . 

. 200 

12 

8  0 

Leicester  ewe,  3  yrs.  old,. . . 

4 

9  14 

Sp.  Mer.  buck',  4  yrs  old,... 

. 136 

8 

6  11 

Sp.  Mer.  buck,  4  yrs.  old,... 

9  8 

Sp.  Mer.  buck  5  yrs.  old,. .. . 

11  11 

Sp.  Mer.  buck  Uunb,  washed  3  weeks,. .  .1)7 

3 

8 

ISp.  Mer.  Imck,  3  yrs.  old, . . . , 

12  6 

Sp.  I\Ier.  buck.  3  yrs.  old,... 

8 

13  6 

Sp.  Mer.  buck  lamb, . 

2 

8  11 

Saxon  buck,  4  yrs  old, . 

. 117 

2 

6  1 

Saxon  buck,  2  yrs.,  wool  of  2 

yrs.  growth. 69 

3  1 

The  wool  of  the  Leicester  sheep,  a  coarse  wooled  va¬ 
riety  was  not  put  into  competition  with  that  of  the 
finer  wooled  varieties.  We  have  given  the  weight  of 
two  fleeces  of  Leicester  sheep,  as  some  help  towards 
determining  the  question  of  the  profitableness  of  raising 
that  variety  for  mutton;  some  being  of  opinion  that  at 
present  prices  of  mutton  and  wool,  a  flock  of  these  sheep 
would  yield  as  much  profit  to  the  breeder,  or  more, 
perhaps,  than  one  of  any  other  variety.  Some  lambs 
of  the  Leicester  variety  were  exhibited,  of  the  age  of 
six  to  eight  weeks,  which  were  calculated  to  weigh  60 
lbs.  to  the  carcass,  and  to  be  worth  $3  or  S3  50  per 
head  to  the  butcher. 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  the  wool  of  the 
Leicester  breed  of  sheep  is  of  little  value.  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phens,  in  his  Book  of  the  Farm,  gives  an  opinion  of  a 
very  different  description.  He  says,  “  the  wool  is  of 
the  most  valuable  description,  not  on  account  of  the 
fineness  of  its  quality,  for  many  short-wooled  sheep 
have  much  finer  wool ;  but  its  great  length,  as  well  as 
its  tolerably  fine  quality,  renders  it  useful  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  all  fabrics  which  require  combing  wool,  and 
in  which  worsted  is  employed.” 

If,  as  seems  generally  supposed,  the  weight  of  the 
fleeces  of  Merino  sheep  will,  on  an  average,  amount  to 
one-twentieth  of  the  live  weight  of  the  animals  from 
which  they  are  taken,  sheep  weighing  from  80  to  90 
lbs.,  usually  giving  fleeces  of  from  4  to  4^  lbs.,  then 
some  of  the  above  fleeces  were  quite  remarkable,  being 
considerably  in  advance  of  that  proportion.  B. 
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An  esteemed  correspondent,  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
has  sent  us  a  communication  of  some  length,  on  the 
“Influence  of  the  Moon  in  Agricultural  Operations.” 
Its  length  precludes  its  insertion  entire,  but  we  will 
state  briefly  its  ground  and  reasonings. 

Our  correspondent  thinks  the  repeated  agency  of  the 
moon,  even  if  it  does  not  merit  notice  on  account  of  its 
truth,  .should  claim  more  attention  in  this  age  of  inves¬ 
tigation  and  progres.s,  from  the  general  prevalence  of 
the  belief  in  relation  to  it.  lie  mentions  several  in¬ 
stances  of  the  popular  belief,  which  he  thinks  worthy 
of  further  examination,  among  which  are  Pliny’s  no¬ 
tions  that  grain,  to  sell,  should  be  cut  at  the  moon’s 
increase,  being  heavier  ; — and  to  keep,  should  be  cut 
at  its  decrease,  being  then  more  incorruptible.  He 
cites  the  opinion  of  the  French  poultry  fanciers,  that 
eggs  will  be  more  likely  to  produce  chickens  at  full 
moon  ;  that  pigs  should  not  be  killed  at  the  moon’s  in¬ 
crease  ;  that  trees  should  be  cut  near  the  new  moon, 
&o.  &o. 

He  thinks  it  “  time  enough  to  seek  for  a  cause, 
when  we  ascertain  the  facts”  in  the  case;  and  that 
when  Arago  made  his  accurate  and  extended  observa¬ 
tions,  his  mind  had  been  previously  “  made  up”  on 
the  subject. 

Now,  we  can  assure  our  correspondent  that  we  highly 
approve  at  all  times,  a  spirit  of  investigation,  and  a 
system  of  observations  with  a  view  to  useful  and  prac¬ 
tical  results.  But  there  may  be  some  points,  towards 
which  our  time  and  labors  may  be  directed  with  so 
little  prospect  of  success,  as  to  render  it  very  unwise  for 
us  to  waste  our  energies  upon  them.  Life  is  short ; 
and  they  who  accomplish  most,  usually  do  so,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  judgment  they  evince  in  directing  their 
labors  towards  the  most  profitable  pursuits, — and  not 
always  to  the  amount  of  labor  they  perform. 


For  example, — suppose  we  expend  five  years  of  la¬ 
bor  in  observing  the  influence  of  an  increasing  or  de¬ 
creasing  moon  on  the  ripening  of  grain — for  nothing 
short  of  five  years  of  labor  would  answer,  to  distinguish 
this  influence  from  the  innumerable  operating  causes 
of  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness,  clear  and 
cloudy  skies,  soil,  cultivation,  manure,  blight,  and  so- 
forth  —  and  then  find  the  opinion  groundless,  what 
have  we  attained!  We  have,  it  is  true,  settled  this 
point  ;  but  we  know  of  no  limit  to  the  number  of  simi¬ 
lar  “opinions”  that  would  also  need  settling.  Shall 
we  not  therefore,  as  some  guide  to  the  probability  of 
success,  look  a  moment  at  “  the  cause,” — which  our 
correspondent  thinks  best  not  to  do  7  Wherein  then,  can 
ripening  vegetation  be  affected  by  the  difference, 
whether  the  sun  happens  to  be  shining  on  the  right  or 
the  left  side  of  the  moon — whioh  in  fact  constitutes  all 
the  difference  between  a  decreasing  and  an  increasing 
moon  7 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  difference  in  the 
growth  of  plants  at  new  and  full  moon,  is  owing  to  the 
increa.sed  light  at  the  latter  period.  Now,  it  has  been 
fully  demonstrated  that  the  light  of  the  sun  exceeds 


times  ;  consequently  a  plant  would  get  more  light  dur¬ 
ing  one  good  day  of  sunshine,  than  in  two  hundred 
thousand  nights,  or  six  hundred  years,  of  full  moon. 
Now,  to  examine  this  influence  on  vegetation,  (in  con¬ 
nexion  with  a.  thou.sand  other  iijfluences.)  would  not  • 
only  require  several  years,  ns  we  have  ahead}'  shown, 
but  the  examinations  would  have  to  be  made  with  a 
minuteness  and  accuracy,  in  order  to  determine  such 
nice  shades  of  difference,  far  exceeding  any  thing  ever 
yet  attempted  in  accurate  .agriculture.  So  great,  in¬ 
deed,  V70uld  be  the  other  disturbing  c.auses,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  nice  influence  of  lunar  light,  that  it 
would  be  very  much  like  trying  to  determine  the  in¬ 
creased  depth  of  the  sea  occasioned  by  a  drop  of  rain, 
by  sounding  on  a  rough  and  stormy  surface. 

Now,  all'or  nearly  all  the  popular  opinions  of  the 
moon’s  influence  on  vegetation,  boiled  pork,  and  set¬ 
ting  hens,  have  resulted  from  the  loosest  and  most  ran¬ 
dom  observations  Many  of  them  are  at  direct  vari¬ 
ance  with  each  other;  and  yet  such  conflicting  opirions 
will  both  become  verified  about  half  the  time.  There 
is  no  rule  whatever,  that  would  not  be  likely  to  come 
right  occasionally.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the 
robin,  by  singing  with  his  tail  pointing  due  west,  de¬ 
notes  rain  within  seven  days, — would  not  this  rule 
sometimes  hit  the  mark  7  As  with  all  other  similar 
rules,  its  supporters  would  alvvays  observe  the  coinci¬ 
dences,  and  forget  the  failures.  Me  brave  known  the 
admirers  of  the.'^e  rules  dodge  about  in  the  most  inge¬ 
nious  manner,  when  reminded  of  the  failures.  A  pre¬ 
diction  of  drouth,  for  example,  would  be  sustained  by 
such  remarks  as,  “Owe  have  not  had  rnuc/i  rain — a 
small  shower,  comparatively.”  Or  the  reverse,  with, 
“Well,  there  were  a  few  drop.?  fell — it  looked  very 
much  like  raining,  at  any  rate.” 

We  would  much  rather  trust  the  ob.-ervations  of 
Arago,  the  astronomer,  even  if  his  mind  was  “  made 
up,”— for  these  observations  were  made  with  careful 
and  accurate  measuring  of  the  precise  quantity  of 
rain  that  fell,  from  which  there  could  bo  no  dodging — 
we  would  much  rather  trust  such  observations  as  his 
through  a  series  of  years,  than  the  loose  and  one-sided 
ones  we  have  just  mentioned. 

Many  years  ago,  a  “  Weather  Table,”  called  Dr. 
Herschell’s,  (to  give  it  currency,)  was  published  in 
some  of  the  Agricultural  Almanacs,  with  a  blank  leaf 
for  a  corroborating  register  at  every  month.  One  sea¬ 
son’s  careful  observations,  and  a  record  kept  for  each 
day  (and  not,  as  is  usually  done,  registered  in  the 
memory,  to  be  forgotten  or  not,  as  was  most  conve¬ 
nient.)  told  very  plainly  at  the  eni]  of  the  year,  that 
there  was  nothing  the  least-  reliable  in  thi.s,  or  any 
other  set  of  rules,  for  the  w  eather  was  found  to  “  go 
on”  without  any  regard  to  the  moon  or  any  one  else. 
For  although  there  were  occasional  coincidences,  there 
were  as  many  contradictions  at  other  times. 

But  the  great  leading  objection,  it  strikes  us,  to  any 
attention  to  the  changes  of  the  moon  in  controlling  the 
operation!  of  the  farmer,  is  its  improper  interfereiti  e 
with  his  regular  routine  of  l.ilror  and  operations.  'The 
cultivator,  who  delays  sowing  a  crop,  orsceuring  a  har¬ 
vest,  because  the  right  time  in  the  mr.on  has  not  yet 
arriveil,  will  often  lo.se  most  imfortant  advantages,  or 
incur  serious  disaster.  The  unavoidable  delays  and 
interruptions  to  the  f.irmer’s  plans,  are  alre.idy  suffi- 
cientlyj'reat,  without  any  further  addition.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  undivided  :ittentlon  in  any  [uirsiiit,  was 
forcibly  and  justly  exfiressed  by  a  wise  writer  “He 
that  ob.serveth  the  winds  shall  not  sow,  and  he  that 
regardeth  the  clourls  shall  not  reap  ;  ”  and  with  no  less 
propriety  it  may  be  added,  “  He  who  governs  his  labor 
on  the  earth,  by  the  changes  of  the  moon,  s' 
a  scanty  harvest.” 


1855. 
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Experiments  with  Salt. 

Rod  Fences. 

In  the  No.  of  The  Country  Gentleman  dated  May 
31,  we  find  some  details  of  experiments  with  salt,  by 
Mr.  E.  Marks,  of  Camillus,  which  have  interested  us 
not  a  little.  The  proper  mode  of  using -salt,  in  order 
to  derive  benefit  from  it  to  growing  crops,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  it  may 
be  used  advantageously,  as  well  as  those  in  which 
it  will  operate  only  injuriously,  seem  not  yet  accurate¬ 
ly  ascertained.  More  light  is  needed  upon  this  subject. 
We  feel  under  obligation  to  Mr.  Makks  for  his  con¬ 
tribution  of  a  few  facts  which  may  help  to  dissipate  the- 
darkness  which  still  rests  upon  the  subject.  We  have 
carefully  noted  them,  and  put  them  aside  for  future 
reference,  when  other  facts  of  a  similar  kind  are  made 
known  to  the  public.  As  yet  the  facts  in  relation  to 
the  effects  of  salt  on  crops  are  too  few  to  allow  of  any 
reliable  or  logical  deductions.  Let  as  many  as  feel 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  practical  agriculture, 
or  in  extorting  from  Nature  her  profound  secrets,  or  in 
coaxing  her,  by  the  utmost  devotion  to  knowledge,  to 
give  up  some  of  her  store  yet  locked  up,  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Mr.  Marks,  and  make  experiments,  giving 
their  brethren  the  benefit,  as  he  has  done,  of  a  statement 
of  the  results. 

As  we  have  made  an  experiment  on  a  small  scale 
this  season,  we  give  the  result  so  far  as  yet  apparent. 
We  took  two  rows  of  Indian  corn,  when  about  two  inch¬ 
es  high,  and  applied  after  hoeing  them,  a  small  table¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  to  each  hill  of  one  row,  and  a  like  quan¬ 
tity  of  plaster  to  each  hill  of  the  other  row.  Within  a 
few  days  after  having  rain  enough  to  dissolve  the  salt, 
there  was  a  perceptible  difference  between  the  two 
rows.  The  young  corn  on  the  row  treated  with  salt 
was  as  small  in  size  as  it  was  a  week  or  so  before,  and 
more  of  a  yellow  color,  while  on  that  row  to  which 
plaster  had  been  applied  the  corn  was  obviously  grow¬ 
ing  vigorously  and  rapidly,  and  was  of  a  rich  green 
color. 

At  the  date  of  this  writing,  (July  2d,)  the  corn  on 
the  row  treated  with  salt  has  not  yet  grovvn  much  since 
the  salt  was  applied  and  is  of  a  yellowish  caste,  while 
on  that  which  was  treated  with  plaster  it  is  growing 
luxuriantly,  almost  every  hill  being  twice  as  tall  and 
large  as  on  the  salted  row.  The  next  row,  to  which 
no  application  was  made,  is  more  forward  altogether 
than  the  sailed  row. 

The  soil  is  a  clay  loam  with  a  preponderance  of  clay, 
which  has  always  yielded  good  crops  of  wheat  and 
grass. 

It  would  be  premature  to  speculate  on  the  modus 
operandi  or  manner  in  which  the  salt  operates  in  such 
a  case.  AVe  may  guess,  with  Mr.  Marks,  that  salt, 
by  making  the  soil  to  which  it  is  applied  cold  and  moist, 
may  be  thus  injurious  to  corn.  But  for  inferences 
which  will  be  reliable  we  must  wait  until  we  have  a 
larger  collection  of  facts,  from  which  to  deduce  them. 
AA'o  shall  welcome  any  such  with  much  interest,  as 
sources  of  light  upon  a  subject  as  yet  involved  in  con¬ 
siderable  darkness.  Obseeveb. 

In  a  communication  of  mine  on  “  Fencing  and 
Fences  ”  published  in  a  late  No.  of  The  Cultivator, 
when  I  stated  that  the  “  Rod  fence  not  many  years 
since  was  first  introduced  in  this  County,  where  if  I 
am  correctly  informed  it  originated,  &c,”  I  intend¬ 
ed  to  give  Salem  County,  N.  J.  the  credit  of  being  the 
birth  place  of  the  invention.  The  printer,  (being  per¬ 
haps  more  liberal  minded,)  by  the  addition  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  letter  to  the  word,  made  it  read  Country,  and 
thus  scattered  it  to  the  four  winds.  And  near  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  article,  where  it  now  reads,  “  and  the 
sides  thrown  off,”  it  should  be,  and  the  riders  thrown 
off,  meaning  the  top  rails.  These  are  small  matters, 
and  would  not  have  been  noticed  at  this  time,  had  not 
my  attention  been  indirectly  called  to  them,  by  the 
inquiries  of  your  correspondent  “A.  B.,’"'  who,  in  the 
Country  Gentleman  of  last  week,  solicits  some  ad¬ 
ditional  information  in  regard  to  the  construction  of 
the  Rod  Fence,  and  thus  furnished  a  fit  opportunity  to 
make  the  correction.  I  now  reply  to  his  inquiries. 

1st.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  read  any  description 
of  the  “  AA'ave  Fence,”  and  therefore  cannot  say  that 
it  is  identical  with  the  rod  fence.  Take  the  common 
worm  rail  fence.  Remove  the  stakes  and  the  riders, 
bore  holes  through  the  rails  at  the  joints  where  they 
intersect  each  other,  and  Jhrough  these  holes,  insert 
the  rod,  and  ymu  then  have  the  rod  fence.  Th"''  of 
course  is  not  the  plan  of  construction,  but  it  will  give 
a  correct  idea  of  the  fence  itself. 

2nd.  The  holes  should  be  bored,  as  I  stated,  with  a 
half  inch  auger,  but  the  rods  need  not  be  more  than 
1  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  four  feet,  four  or  five  inches, 
is  an  approved  length. 

3d.  In  most  cases,  the  rod  is  not  bent  over  the  top 
rail,  but  left  erect.  The  blocks  (if  blocks  are  used 
between  the  two  top  rails)  should  not  be  so  large  as  to 
make  the  space  between  them  so  that  oattle  or  houses 
can  get  their  heads  through  the  opening — should  this 
happen,  or  crooked  rails  render  it  necessary,  bonding 
the  rods  would  be  the  remedy. 

4th.  The  rod  is  not  made  (or  at  least  need  not  be 
made)  fast  into  the  stone  at  the  bottom,  merely  insert¬ 
ing  it  in  a  hole,  say  |  of  an  inch  deep,  will  be  found  to 
prevent,  in  a  great  measure,  the  rails  from  slipping 
from  the  foundation,  and  render  the  fence  more  secure 
against  the  winds.  AYhere  the  worm  fence  is  in  use, 
all  practical  farmers  know,  that  in  making  it,  unless 
you  give  it  plenty  of  icorm  (as  we  call  it  here,)  it  will 
at  best  be  but  a  tottering  fence,  the  sport  of  every 
high  wind.  This  is  no  less  true  of  the  rod  fence, 
nevertheless  to  save  rails,  some  of  the  penny-wise 
adopt  this  method  in  both  instances,  regardless  of  the 
homely  maxim  that  “  A  thing  well  done  is  twice  done.” 
To  conclude,  with  six  good  rails  to  the  panel  and  a 
substantial  stone  block,  with  a  hole  drilled  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  for  the  rod,  a  fence  can  be  constructed,  that  with  a 
four  feet  worm,  will  serve  for  all  ordinary  purposes 
and  be  found  as  durable  as  any  other  rail  fence  now 
inuse  C.  Salem  Co.,  N.  J.,  1th  Mo.  3,  1855. 
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ENTOMOLOG Y.-N 0.  I V. 

The  Apple  Plant  Louse. 

Having  in  preceiling  miintiers  given  Ihe  readers  of  lire 
Country  Gentleman  and  Cultivator  some  account  ofa 
bark-louse  upon  tlie  Osage  Orange,  tlie  hunter  Aveevil,  ami 
the  chinch  bug,  I  here  present  them  with  a  history  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  plant  louse,  and  nropose  to  continue  tliese  communications 
from  time  to  time  hereafter,  in  a  .series  of  article.s,  chiefly  in  re¬ 
ply  to  the  numerous  enquiries  of  the  subscribers  to  these  pa¬ 
pers  re.specting  injurious  insects.  It  is  hoped  that  correspond¬ 
ents  will  in  all  cases  fortvard  specimens  of  the  insects  of  which 
they  write,  for  in  mo.st  instances  the  name  crui  only  be  authen¬ 
tically  determined  from  an  inspection  of  specimens  These 
should  be  inclosed  in  a  goose-quill,  with  a  wooden  plug,  if  the 
insect  is  soft  and  delicate,  or  packed  in  dry  sawdust  in  a  tin 
box  if  it  is  of  a  more  firm  and  hard  consistence.  And  if  it  is  a 
worm  or  larva,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  large  tin  box  and 
surrounded  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  leaves  or  other  substance 
on  which  it  feeds,  and  forwarded  by  express,  that  it  may  come 
to  hand  alive,  and  the  perfect  insect  be  bred  from  it,  if  it  proves 
to  be  an  unknown  species.  Letters  of  enquiry  should  also 
give  a  full  and  definite  account  of  the  particular  injury  done  by 
the  insect,  and  all  the  facts  in  its  history  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  writer.  It  is  hoped  that  our  conjoint  labors  may  thus 
elicit  and  place  on  record  much  interesting  and  \aluable  in¬ 
formation  upon  the  economical  entomolog)-  of  our  country. 

The  following  communication  forms  the  basis  of  the  present 
article : 

Belcher,  AVash.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  25th,  1S55. 

Mr.  Tucker — I  have  herein  enclosed  a  shoot  from  one  of 
my  young  apple  trees,  which  a.i  you  will  perceive,  is  nearly 
covered  with  insects.  My  orchard  con.sisls  of  about  400  trees, 
most  of  which  were  planted  four  years  la.st  spring,  and  they 
are  as  fine  trees  as  I  ever  saw  of  tlieir  age.  Two  or  three 
y-ears  ago,  I  noticed  this  insect  on  one  or  two  trees j  since 
then  they  have  increased  .so  rapidly  that  every  bud,  leaf  and 
twig,  on  alxmt  one-third  of  them,  is  infected  similarly  to  the 
one  I  send  you.  Until  this  summer  their  eft'ects  have  not  been 
serious.  They  have  now  become  so  numerous  on  many  of 
the  trees,  that  they  have  neatly  or  quite  checked  their  growth, 
and  the  leaves  on  some  of  them  are  beginning  to  wither  and 
die.  They  cause  the  bark  of  the  tree  to  turn  black,  the  leaves 
to  curl  so  as  to  form  a  complete  circle,  whicli  affords  them  a 
very  go<xl  protection.  The  tree  emits  a  very  offensive  smell, 
and  its  fruit  is  not  more  than  half  its  usual  size. 

Latterly  I  have  made  .some  inquiries  of  those  who  have  or¬ 
chards  of  the  same  age,  and  they  all  make  .similar  complaints 
respecting  this  insect:  none  of  them  however,  (like  myself.) 
know  of  any  name  for  it,  yet  I  presume  tt  is  well  known  to 
you. 

If  you  can  give  me  any  information  respecting  this  insect, 
or  any  means  of  eradicating  it,  through  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  it  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Ilespectfully  yours, 

AVM.  GII-CIIRIST. 

The  insects  inclosed  in  the  above  communication  are  the 
common  Plant  louse  of  our  orchards,  and  pertain  to  the  order 
IIoMOPTERA,  the  Family  Aphid.®  and  the  Genus  Aphis. 
This  genus  is  distingui.shed  from  all  other  insects  by  having 
fore  wings  with  one  longitudinal  vein  (the  rib  vein),  from 
wlrich  branches  three  oblique  veins,  the  last  or  outermost  one 
of  \\  hich  is  twice  forked.  The  insects  of  this  family  and  of 
the  closely  allied  family  cocciDjE  or  Bark-lice,  are  among  the 
greatest  pests  which  the  fruit-grower  and  the  gardener  have 
to  encounter.  They  are  astonishingly  prolific ;  and  every 
kind  of  tree,  shrub  and  herb,  it  is  probable,  has  a  .species  of 
louse  infesting  it ;  whilst  many  hav^e  two.  three  or  more.  Thus 
the  apple  tree  has  a  AVooly-louse  infesting  its  roots,  another 
upon  its  limbs,  and  a  third  species  which  commonly  locates 
itself  at  the  origin  of  the  twigs;  it  also  has  a  species  of  Bark- 
louse,  together  with  the  Plant-louse  which  we  are  now  to  con¬ 
sider,  and  another  similar  but  slightly  larger  species,  which  I 
met  with  in  the  jorchards  of  Illinois  last  autumn.  AVe  thus 
have  six  species  of  lice  infesting  the  apple  trees  of  this  country. 
Two  of  these  have  not  been  hitherto  described.  I  discovered 


them  in  the  course  of  my  inve.stigations  the  past  year.  And 
the  one  first  alluded  to  above,  has  never  been  but  briefly  no¬ 
ticed.  The  other  three  have  long  been  known,  both  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  this  country.  A  full  account  of  each  of  them  will  be 
contained  in  my  forthcoming  Report  upon  the  Noxious  In¬ 
sects  of  the  State  of  New  York;  and  I  propose  at  present 
briefly  to  notice  one  of  them,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  Mr. 
Gilchrist. 

In  many  instances  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
whether  tlie  lice  upon  our  American  trees  and  j^ants  are  iden- 
tical  with  those  which  occur  upon  the  same  or  siirular  vege¬ 
tation  in  Europe,  the  descriptions  given  of  them  by  the  old 
authors  being  so  very  brief,  and  often  drawn  up  from  a  super¬ 
ficial  examination  of  the  species.  And  I  have  heretofore  been 
in  much  doulrt  whether  this  common  Aphis  of  our  apple  trees 
was  the  .same  insect  which  similarly  infests  the  orchards  of 
Europe,  named  Ap/n's  Mail  by  Fabricius ;  that  species  being 
described  by  him,  by  Kellar  and  others  as  being  of  a  green 
color,  whereas  our  insect  in  its  winged  state  is  almost  inva- 
riiibly  black,  its  abdomen  only  being  green.  But  having  re¬ 
cently  been  favored  with  specimens  of  the  European  insect, 
from  my  esteemed  friend.  Dr.  Signoret  of  Paris,  and  also  on 
comparing  our  Aphis  with  the  description  given  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  by  M.  Arnyot  (Annals  Entom.  Soc.  France,  2d  series, 
vol.  V.  page  478)  and  the  detailed  account  of  the  veins  of  its 
wings,  furnished  by  Mr.  AValker,  (List  of  British  Museum, 
page  9S5)  not  the  slightest  doubt  remains  in  my  mind,  but  that 
the  insects  of  the  two  continents  are  identical,  and  that  upon 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  has  been  introduced  by  the  trees 
brought  hither  from  Europe. 

Grouped  together  upon  the  twigs  and  leaves  which  it  in¬ 
fests,  individuals  will  be  found  in  all  stages  of  their  growth. 
AVhen  newly  born  they  are  nearly  white,  but  soon  become  of 
a  pale  dull  greenish  yellow,  which  is  their  prevailing  color 
during  the  larva  perioti  of  their  lives,  the  horns,  the  nectaries 
or  two  small  tubes  near  the  hind  end,  the  knees  and  feet  being 
dusky  and  sometimes  black.  Tlie  mature  females  are  gener¬ 
ally  without  wings,  and  are  much  broader  than  the  larvae. 
They  are  shaped  like  an  egg,  the  smaller  end  being  forward, 
and  are  less  than  the  tenth  of  an  inch  long.  They  are 
of  a  pale  yellowish  green  color,  commonly  with  the  head  yel¬ 
low,  and  some  stripes  of  a  deeper  green  lengthwise  of  the 
body,  but  sometimes  only  a  single  stripe  on  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  transverse  ones  at  each  of  the  sutures  between  the 
segments.  The  beak  by  which  it  sucks  the  juices  of  plants, 
the  horns,  the  nectaries  and  the  legs  are  whitish,  with  their 
tips  black  or  dusky,  and  the  knees  are  also  commonly  dusky. 
AA^inged  individuals,  which  are  commonly  the  males,  measure 
but  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  and 
somewhat  more  than  tlie  tenth  of  an  inch  to  the  tip  of  the 
wings.  They  are  of  a  black  color,  the  abdomen  green,  with 
a  row  of  black  dots  on  each  side  forward  of  the  nectaries. — 
The  nectaries  also  are  black,  and  reach  about  htdf  way  to  the 
tip.  In  other  individuals  they  are  longer,  reaching  to  the  tip, 
and  these  have  a  black,  tail-like  appendage  about  a  third  of  the 
length  of  the  nectaries.  The  legs  arc  whitish,  the  feet  and 
knees  black  or  dusky.  The  wings  are  tiansparent,  but  not 
irerfectly  pellucid,  the  veins  dark  brown,  the  rib-vein  paler 
and  towards  its  base  whitish,  and  the  oblong  opake  spot  at  its 
tip  is  dull  while. 

Early  in  the  spring,  sunk  deep  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  in 
the  bark  of  the  apple  trees,  may  be  seen  numbers  of  small,  oval, 
black,  shining  eggs,  from  which  these  insects  are  prrxluced. 
Scraping  oifthe  dead  bark  of  old  trees,  and  coating  the  trunks 
of  all  the  trees  with  whitewash  at  that  period  of  the  year,  is  a 
practice  of  much  utility,  since  thereby  most  of  the  eggs  of  this 
and  some  other  insect  depredators  will  be  destroyed  and  the 
health  of  the  tree  promoted.  These  eggs  hatch  quite  early,  as 
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soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  expand,  and  tlie  young  lice  locaw 
themselves  upon  the  small,  tender  leaves,  inserting  their  beaks 
therein  and  pumping  out  their  juices.  All  of  the  lice  thus 
hatched  are  females,  and  reach  maturity  in  ten  or  twelve 
days.  Without  any  inlercourse  of  the  sexes,  these  females 
that  were  produced  from  eggs,  now  commence  giving  birth 
to  living  young,  bringing  forth  about  two  daily,  for  a  period  of 
two  or  three  weeks,  when,  ha\  ing  become  decrepid  with  age, 
they  perish.  The  youtig  mostly  locate  immediately  around 
their  parent,  as  closely  as  they  can  stow  themselves,  and 
reaching  maturity  after  a  similar  length  of  time,  in  their  turn 
become  parents.  Thus  these  vermin  continue  to  breed,  and 
as  fast  as  new  leaves  expand  they  are  in  readiness  to  occupy 
them.  When  favorable  circumstances  attend  them,  their 
multiplication  surpasses  all  power  of  computation.  In  the 
warmth  of  summer  they  attain  maturity  in  less  than  half  the 
time  they  do  early  in  the  spring.  And  like  most  species  of  the 
Aphides  they  at  this  period  of  the  year  produce  winged  as 
well  as  wingless  females,  the  former  dispersing  themselves  to 
found  new  colonies  upon  other  trees.  There  are  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  generations  in  the  course  of  the  season,  from  twenty 
to  forty  young  being  produced  from  each  parent.  Thus  from 
one  egg,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Curtis,  in  seven  generations,  729 
millions  of  lice  will  be  bretl.  And  if  they  all  lived  their  allotted 
length  of  time,  by  autumn  everything  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth  would  be  covered  with  them.  When  cold  weather  be¬ 
gins  to  ajiproach,  males  as  well  as  females  are  produced,  and 
their  operations  for  the  season  close  with  the  deposite  of  a 
stock  of  eggs  for  continuing  their  species  another  year.  On 
the  last  day  of  la.st  October,  it  being  a  warm  sunny  day  after 
many  nights  of  frost,  I  observed  myriads  of  winged  and  ap¬ 
terous  lice  wandering  about  uixin  the  trunks,  the  limbs,  and 
the  fading  leaves  of  all  my  apple  trees,  many  of  them  occu¬ 
pied  in  laying  their  eggs.  These  were  scattered  along  in 
eveiy  crevice  of  the  bark,  in  many  places  piled  up  and  filling 
the  cracks,  and  others  were  irregularly  dropped  among  the 
lichens  and  moss  growing  upon  the  bark — every  unevenness 
of  the  surface,  or  wherever  a  roughness  afforded  a  support  for 
them,  being  stocked  with  as  many  as  could  be  made  to  cling 
to  it.  The  eggs  were  then  of  a  light  yellow  or  green  color, 
and  were  so  slightly  glued  in  their  places  that  it  was  evident 
by  far  the  largest  part  of  them  would  be  washed  away  by 
rains  or  brushed  off  by  the  driving  snows  of  whiter.  But  I  by 
no  means  anticipated  such  a  great  diminution  in  their  num¬ 
bers  as  actually  occurred.  I  should  judge  that  in  the  spring 
several  hundreds  had  disappeared  for  every  one  that  then  re¬ 
mained. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Gilchrist,  these  lice  locate  themselves 
upon  the  green,  tender  succulent  shoots  which  have  grown  the 
present  season  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  and  also  upon  the  leaf¬ 
stalks  and  under  surface  of  the  leaves.  It  is  not  common  for 
this  species  to  curl  the  leaves  which  it  infests,  in  the  manner 
stated  by  Mr.  G.,  although  the  lice  upon  the  peach,  the  snow¬ 
ball,  and  many  other  trees  and  shrubs  wrinkle  and  distort  the 
leaves  in  this  way.  The  honey-dew  which  these  lice  secrete, 
and  which  may  often  be  obsetwed  iti  a  little  clear  drop  upon 
the  ends  of  their  nectaries,  falling  upon  the  leaves  and  evapo¬ 
rating,  often  coats  them  over  with  a  shining  surface,  like  var¬ 
nish  ;  anct  the  bark  of  infested  trees  has  the  peculiar  black  ap¬ 
pearance  noticed  by  Mr.  Gilchrist.  Bull  have  never  ob¬ 
served  any  odor  arising  from  such  trees.  Ants  are  always 
found  wherever  a  colony  of  Plant-lice  is  congregated,  being 
attracted  hither  to  feed  upon  the  honey-dew,  which  forms  an 
imix>rtant  part  of  the  nourishment  of  these  insects.  To  obtain 
it,  the  ant  gently  touches  the  back  of  an  Aphis  with  his  horns, 
whereupon  the  Aphis  ejects  a  drop  from  one  of  the  nectaries, 
which  the  ant  iminedialely  sips.  Plant-lice  have  hence  been 
designated  the  ants’  kine  or  cattle,  as  they  regularly  milk 


them,  as  it  were,  and  stand  around  them  constantly,  herdsman 
like,  driving  away  any  intruder  and  guarding  them  from  mo¬ 
lestation.  And  to  examine  a  colony  of  lice  we  are  always 
obliged  first  to  brush  olf  or  destroy  these,  their  heroic  defend¬ 
ers. 

Plant-lice  also  have  many  insect  enemies  which  in  various 
ways  attack  and  devour  them.  In  consequence  of  one  kind 
of  these  destroyers  being  seen  so  constantly  upon  infested 
plants,  I  have  known  persons  who  made  it  a  regular  practice 
to  search  for  and  kill  them,  supposing  it  was  them  which  bred 
the  plant-lice.  Patal  mistake  1  It  is  Iherefiire  highly  impor- 
tiuit  that  every  per.-on  who  pos.se.sses  a  garden  or  an  orchard 
should  be  acquainted  with  these  destroyers  of  the  Plant-lice, 
that  he  may  distinguish  his  friends  from  his  foes.  But,  as  it 
would  extend  the  present  article  to  an  undue  length  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  notice  of  them  here,  they  will  form  the  subject  of  our 
next  communication. 

Whenever  Plant-lice  become  numerous,  me  or  more  of  the 
kinds  of  the.se  their  destroyers  also  congregate  and  multiply, 
so  that  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  a  week  or  less,  trees  which 
are  thronged  and  over-run  with  these  vermin,  become  entire¬ 
ly  rid  of  tiiem.  This  is  so  commonly  the  case,  that  I  entertain 
scarcely  a  doubt,  that  before  this  paper  fails  under  th.e  eye  of 
Mr.  Gilchrist,  he  will  not  be  able  to  find  a  single  insect  re¬ 
maining  upon  his  trees.  But,  if  his  orchard  is  not  thus  fortu¬ 
nate — for  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  Aphis  is  not  discover¬ 
ed  and  subdued  by  its  enemies,  and  that  the  trees  on  which  it 
becomes  multiplied,  have  their  juices  extracted  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  are  greatly  injured  and  in  some  cu.ses  killed  by 
tliis  depredator — to  what  measures  can  he  resort  to  avert  the 
impending  calamity  ? 

Drenching  the  infested  vegetation  with  strong  soap-suds  or 
weak  lye  is  a  remedy  that  has  been  much  recommended  and 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  efficacious  within  our  know¬ 
ledge.  But  it  is  only  those  insects  which  are  wetted  by  the 
solution  that  are  destroyed.  The.se  are  creatures  which 
“  sprinkling”  will  not  cleanse  from  the  tree;  “immersion” 
must  be  resorted  to.  As  it  is  the  ends  of  the  twigs  which  are 
chiefly  infested,  Mr.  Gilciirist  will  be  able  to  rfd  his  trees  to 
a  great  extent,  by  preparing  a  solution  of  this  kind,  in  a  large 
basin  or  a  small  tin  pan,  and  holding  this  under  the  infested 
twigs,  bend  them  one  after  another  down  into  it,  holding  them 
there  for  several  seconds.  This  will  in  most  cases  destro)-  all 
of  the  lice  upon  the  twigs  thus  immersed,  and  will  cleanse  and 
impart  new  vigor  to  the  young  trees.  But  is  by  no  means  so 
infallible  a  remedy  assume  writers  have  represented  it  to  be. 
Some  of  the  lice,  perhaps  from  being  more  hardy  than  the 
generality  of  their  race,  will  survive.  It,  however,  will 
probably  reduce  their  numbers  so  far  as  to  allay  all  fears  of 
their  injuring  the  tree.s  further  the  present  year. 

Tobacco  water,  made  by  pouring  a  gallon  of  boiling  water 
upon  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tobacco,  and  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  above  directed,  has  been  reported  as  a  certain 
remedy,  but  I  have  made  no  experiments  with  it.  It  may  be 
worth  while  for  IMr.  Gilchrist  to  try  this  upon  part  of  his 
trees,  if  they  yet  continue  to  be  infested,  and  we  shall  be  hap¬ 
py  to  have  him  communicate  to  us  the  result. 

The  only  remedy  known,  which  is  sure  of  completely  rid¬ 
ding  infested  vegetation  of  all  the  Aphides  upon  it,  is  the  smoke 
of  tobacco.  But  unfortunately  this  can  only  be  resorted  to  in 
the  case  of  rose  bushes  and  other  low  shrubs  or  small  trees. 
For  enclosing  a  shrub  to  be  operated  upon,  gardeners  abroad 
use  a  large  box,  a  hogshead,  or  a  kind  oi  small  tent  humorous¬ 
ly  described  some  time  since  by  Prof  Lindley,  under  the  name 
of  a  “  Parapetticoat,”— made  by  .sewing  the  upper  end  of  a 
worn-out  but  entire  petticoat  to  the  outer  edge  of  an  opened 
para.sol  that  has  been  thrown  aside,  any  holes  in  its  cover  being 
first  mended,  and  a  staff' six  feet  long  securely  tied  to  its  han¬ 
dle.  The  petticoat  being  then  raised  up  in  folds  to  the  parasol, 
the  .staff  is  inserted  into  the  ground  under  the  centre  of  the  in- 
fe.sted  shrub,  and  the  petticoat  is  drawn  down  to  surround  and 
inclose  all  of  the  foliage  of  the  shrub.  The  interior  is  then 
filled  densely  with  tobacco  smol-e  for  tlie  space  of  five  oi  ten 
minutes,  orlotig  enough  to  insure  the  fumes  penetrating  every 
curl,  plait  and  crevice  of  the  foliage.  Tlie  apparatus  is  heie- 
upon  removed  and  the  foliage  immediately  wa.shed  with  luke¬ 
warm  water  from  a  large  syringe,  else  it  too  would  be  liable 
to  be  destroyed.  This  utterly  exterminates  the  Aphis  from  the 
shrub,  every  insect  being  suffocated  and  droiiping  from  the 
plant,  so  that 

“  unnumbered  corses  strew  the  fatal  plain.” 

As  the  trees  of  Mr.  Gilchrist  are  young  and  small,  if  the 
Aphis  still  infests  them  as  extensively  as  when  his  letter  was 
written,  it  may  be  his  best  course  to  resort  to  fumigation,  con¬ 
structing  some  cheap  covering,  upon  the  plan  ol  Prof.  land- 
ley’s  Parapetticoat,  and  filling  it  with  .smoke,  by  tlirowing  to¬ 
bacco  upon  a  small  dish  of  live  coals  placed  under  it. 

Asa  Fitch. 

Salem,  N.  Y.,  July  9,  1855. 


Maid  of  OKford. 


Bred  by  and  property  of  Noel  J  Becar,  Smithtown,  winner  of  1st  prize  in  the  class  of  two  year  s  old  heifers 
bred  in  this  country,  at  theNew-York  State  Bair  in  October,  1854.  Got  by  Lord  of  Eryholme  (12,205;)  dain 
O.xford  13  by  3d  Duke  of  York  (10,166,)  g.  d.  Oxford  5  by  Duke  of  Northumberland  (1940,)  gr.  g.  d.  Oxfonl  2 
by  Short  Tail  (2621,)  gr.  gr.  g  d.  M:itehem  Cow  by  Matchern  (2281,)  gr.  gr.  gr.  g,  d.  by  Young  Wynyard  (2856-J 


Answers  to  Inquiries. 

The  Best  Fruits. — As  you  know  everything,  please 
tell  me  the  four  best  apples,  plums,  pleaches,  cherries^' 
best  nectarines,  apricots  ;  early  and  lute ;  soil  for  each, 
and  any  book  on  the  subject.  Al.<o  the  best  work  on 
kitchen  garden.  E.  Parkes.  Coffee  Landing,  Har¬ 
din  Co.,  Tennessee. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  give  the  best,  as  stan¬ 
dards  vary,  but  will  give  a  good  select  list,  for  that  re¬ 
gion  of  country.  Apples — Early  Harvest,  for  sum¬ 
mer  ;  Fall  Pippin,  for  autumn  ;  and  Prior’s  Red  and 
Rawles’  Janet  for  winter.  Plums — Imperial  Otto¬ 
man,  Lawrence  Gage,  Jefferson,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop 
.Peaches — Serrate  early  York,  Large  Early  York, 
Crawford’s  Early,  Ward’s  Late  Free.  Cherries — 
Governor  Wood,  Mayduke,  Downer’s  Red,  Belle  Mag- 
nifique.  Nectarines — Early  Violet,  Elruge,  Downton, 
and  Boston,  (the  lost  for  show.)  Apricots — Breda, 
Moorpark,  Golden. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  best  soil  is  any  one  that  has  a 
dry  or  well  drained  bottom,  and  is  fertile  enough  to 
raise  good  com  and  potatoes.  But  it  must  be  kept 
clean  and  mellow  by  cultivation.  The  American 
Fruit  Culturist  will  furnish  the  necessary  information 
on  fruits  ;  and  Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener,  on 
vegetables.  - 


./  To  Destroy  Lice  on  Apple  Trees. 

/  - 

Mr.  Tucker  : — I  have  just  read  a  communication 

from  Asa  Fitch,  in  iuiswer  to  a  letter  from  Wm.  Gil¬ 
christ,  published  in  your  paper  of  July  19,  on  the  Ap¬ 
ple  Plant  Louse.  I  have  for  several  years  been  much 
troubled  in  a  nursery  and  3mung  orchard,  by  an  insect 
which  must  be  the  same  described  by  them. 

My  first  e.vperience  was  about  six  years  ago,  in  a 
nursery  of  about  1200  apple  trees,  which  became  so 
infested  with  them  that  the  trees  turned  mostly  black, 
and  the  leaves  withered  and  died.  The  ants  accompa¬ 
nied  them  in  countless  numbers. 

I  tried  various  remedies,  needless  to  mention,  as  they 
did  no  good.  At  last  I  took  4  or  5  pounds  of  tobacco, 
chopped  it  up,  boiled  it,  and  pressed  out  the  juice,  ma¬ 
king  a  strong  decoction.  I  then  took  a  large  tin  pan, 
and  with  the  help  of  an  assistant  to  hold  the  pan,  I  bent 
over  the  trees  and  immersed  the  trees  and  branches  in¬ 
fested  in  the  tobacco  water.  It  completelj'  destroyed 
the  insects,  and  the  ants  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
pleased  with  the  babtism. 

Many  of  my  trees  had  become  so  bad,  that  the  leaves 
dropped  off.  After  the  application  of  the  tobacco  wa¬ 
ter,  the  trees  leaved  out  again  and  grew  finely. 


Budding  Peaches. — A  word  of  information  through 
the  Cultivator  ;  when  is  the  best  time  for  inoculating 
peach  Trees  7  Geo.  H.  Larison.  Scrgentsville,  N.  J. 

The  latter  part  of  summer  and  early  part  of  autumn, 
while  the  stocks  are  yet  growing  thriftily’,  and  will  peel 
well,  and  also  after  the  buds  have  become  sufficiently 
hardened  and  matured  for  the  success  of  the  operation. 


Since  then  I  have  had  to  resort  to  the  same  remedy 
more  or  less  every  year,  both  in  a  nursery  and  young 
orchard,  and  have  ever  found  it  effectual  when  the  to¬ 
bacco  water  was  made  strong  enough. 

As  the  trees  grow  older,  I  find  they  are  not  so  likely 
to  be  infested  with  them.  Moses  L.  Colton.  West 
Bolton,  Vt.,  July  23,  1855. 


Winegar’s  Automaton  Gate. 


A  rather  annoying  inconvenience  has  been  long  felt 
by  carriage  drivers  and  equestrians  in  passing  gates, 
from  the  necessity  of  alighting  to  open  them.  This 
has  led  to  various  contrivances  to  obviate  the  difficulty^ 
Most  of  these  have  proved  failures,  or  they  have  re¬ 
quired  so  much  work  and  pulling  for  swinging  the  gate 
open,  as  to  be  little  or  no  better  than  the  simple  old- 
fashioned  process  of  jumping  down  and  doing  it  direct¬ 
ly  by  hand.  In  England,  the  large  gentleman  farmer, 
who  in  his  daily  rounds  is  compelled  to  pass  many 
gates,  has  a  horse  trained  on  purpose  that  shall  allow 
him  to  open  the  gate  easily  on  horseback  ;  and  the 
resident  on  a  large  estate  builds  costly  porter’s  lodge, 
and  employs  a  person  by  the  year  to  watch  the  en¬ 
trance  and  open  when  needed. 

We  have  lately  witnessed  the  successful  operation  of 
a  simple  contrivance,  effected  by  C.  Winegae,  Esq., 
of  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  that  obviates  all  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  at  a  permanent  cost  not  exceeding  ten  or  twenty 
dollars,  and  that  enables  the  horseman  or  carriage 
driver  to  open  and  shut  the  gate  without  stopping,  with 
as  much  ease  as  he  could  ring  a  door  bell,  and  which 
a  child  five  years  old  might  easily  perform.  We  pass¬ 
ed  repeatedly  through  a  gate  of  this  kind,  for  some 
months  in  successful  operation  on  the  grounds  of  Wm. 
.  II.  Chase,  of  Union  Springs,  without  stopping  the  ve¬ 
hicle,  either  for  opening  the  gate  or  for  closing  it  after 
us.  The  only  labor  required  is  to  wind  up  a  weight 
by  means  of  a  windla.«s,  which  a  boy  ten  years  old 
performs,  once  for  about  fifty  motions  of  the  gate. 

This  contrivance,  not  unlike  a  clock,  consists  of  two 
principal  parts,  the  running,  and  regulating  parts. 
The  weight  which  opens  and  shuts  the  gate,  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  a  tall  box,  seen  on  the  left  side  of  the  figure,  and 
resembling  in  external  appearance  a  large  post.  The 
weight  in  descending,  turns  a  crank.  A  rod  placed 
between  this  crank  and  the  gatb,  and  connected  to 
^  each,  receives  by  this  means  a  reciprocating  motion, 
A  and  would  open  and  shut  the  gate  in  rapid  succession 
until  the  weight  reaches  the  ground,  were  its  motion 


not  controlled  by  the  latch  which  fastens  it  shut  when 
it  strikes  the  post,  or  which  fastens  it  open,  as  soon  as 
it  reaches  the  smaller  post  placed  at  the  proper  point 
for  this  purpose. 

The  opening  and  shutting  is  effected  from  the  car¬ 
riage  or  saddle  by  simply  giving  a  slight  pull  or  jerk 
on  the  loop  suspended  from  the  arm  of  the  tall  post,  a 
short  distance  from  the  gate.  A  wire,  extending  from 
this  loop  to  the  hinge-post,  and  thence  across  the  top 
of  the  gate  to  the  latch,  instantly  sets  it  free  whenever 
a  slight  pull  is  given,  and  the  crank  and  rod  imme¬ 
diately  draw  it  open,  where  it  is  retained  by  the 
latch.  On  passing  through,  the  loop  is  pulled  on  the 
other  side,  loosening  the  latch  again,  and  causing  the 
gate  immediately  to  close. 

By  placing  the  two  tall  posts  with  the  loops,  suffici¬ 
ently  distant  from  the  gate,  the  opening  may  bo  ac¬ 
complished  at  any  desired  time  before  arriving  there, 
an  increased  length  of  the  wire  being  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired. 

This  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  w!is  the  result  of 
necessity.  The  inventor,  C.  Winegar,  whose  residence 
is  a  short  distance  back  from  the  road,  the  entrance 
being  at  a  steep  inclination,  found  it  difficult  to  induce 
his  horses  to  stand  while  the  gate  was  opened  in  the 
usual  way.  lie  was  therefore  led  to  adopt  this  new 
contrivance  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  stopping.  lie 
has,  since  our  cut  was  engraved,  adopted  a  neater  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  wire  work,  which  is  placed  under 
ground,  connected  as  formerly  to  the  gate-latch  at 
one  end,  and  being  supported  by  a  low  post  at  the 
other,  where  there  is  a  horizontal  lever  for  giving  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  wire,  and  which  is  merely  touched  with  the 
the  hand  in  passing,  for  throwing  the  gate  open  or  clos¬ 
ing  it. 

lie  also  finds  a  decided  benefit  from  attaching  a  fan 
wheel  to  the  crank,  for  lessening  momentum  ;  at  the 
same  time  that  any  degree  of  power  may  be  given  to 
the  mechanism.  This  is  more  especially  needed  where 
a  large  or  heavy  gate  is  employed.  In  all  other  cases 
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a  light  iron  gate,  or  a  wooden  frame  with  iron  rails,  is 
the  best,  as  requiring  less  force,  striking  with  less  jar, 
and  being  unaffected  by  wind. 

As  an  ordinary  weight  will  move  the  gate  about  fif¬ 
ty  times,  all  that  is  commonly  necessary  is  to  wind  it 
up  regularly  once  a  week.  In  extreme  cases,  a  work¬ 
man,  who  goes  regularly  to  his  work  each  morning, 
may  be  employed  to  rasio  the  weight  as  he  passes, — 
requiring  only  a  few  seconds. 

Such  an  invention  as  this  is  destined  to  become  of 
great  value  on  all  large  plantations, which  the  manager 
must  superintend  on  horseback ;  and  it  must  be  es¬ 
pecially  so  in  England.  We  hope  our  cousins  there 
will  not  do  as  they  have  done  with  some  other  Ameri¬ 
can  inventions,  endeavor  kindly  to  relieve  us  from  the 
claim  to  its  originality — or  prove  it  was  introduced  here 
from  England,  (like  McCormick’s  Reaper  and  Wood’s 
Cast  plow,) — or  perhaps  show  conclusively,  as  they 
have  done  in  some  instances,  that  our  old  neighbor  and 
friend  Winegar  was  after  all  born  and  brought  up  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wave.  England  has  quite  enough 
to  be  proud  of,  without  such  small  drafts  upon  the 
Yankees.  ♦ 

Rye  and  Barley  for  Winter  Pasturage. 

Living  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  your  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Texas  who  is  desirous  of  knowing  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  Rye  and  Barley  for  winter  pasturage,  and  hav¬ 
ing  had  some  experience  in  winter  pasturage,  I  will 
give  him  the  result,  hoping  it  may  have  the  effect  to 
induce  further  experiments  among  some  of  your  nume¬ 
rous  readers  in  this  section. 

I  have  ascertained  from  experiments  that  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  is  the  best  seiison  for  sowing  rye  and 
barley  for  winter  pasturage.  And  if  sown  on  rich  soil  it 
will  bo  suitable  for  pasturing  in  January,  and  can  be 
constantly  pastured  until  April  or  May,  when  it  be¬ 
comes  tough,  and  shows  a  tendency  to  go  to  seed.  It 
should  then  be  turned  Under  with  a  large  plow  8  or  10 
inches  deep  and  the  land  will  be  in  a  good  condition 
for  a  summer  crop.  If  the  rye  is  left  to  go  to  seed  the 
straw  is  of  but  little  value  and  it  is  not  liked  by  stock, 
and  has  but  little  nutriment.  As  regards  the  compara¬ 
tive  value  of  rye  and  barley,  rye  has  the  preference, 
being  more  tender  and  nutritious.  Barley  has  the 
advantage  of  a  more  rapid  growth  at  first,  but  it  de¬ 
cays  earlier  and  does  not  grow  as  rapidly  as  the  rye 
after  having  been  fed  off,  and  the  rye  is  preferred  by 
stock. 

I  had  a  few  years  since,  a  field  of  rye  and  one  of 
barley  adjoining.  The  enclosure  was  open  so  that  the 
stock  could  feed  in  both  or  either,  and  I  found  they  ate 
the  rye  off  close  to  the  ground  whilst  the  barley  was 
from  6  to  8  inches  high.  I  also  tried  the  experiment 
of  keeping  a  milch  cow  for  a  week  on  the  different 
pastures,  and  I  founU  the  week’s  pasture  on  the  rye 
had  the  preference  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
milk  and  butter,  since  which  time  I  have  abandoned 
the  barley  pasture  and  only  sown  rye.  1  have  also 
been  experimenting  with  several  of  the  northern  va¬ 
rieties  of  grasses,  such  as  Timothy,  Orchard  grass,  Ken- 
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tucky  Blue  grass,  Lucern,  Red  and  AVhite  clover, 
Italian  Rye  grass,  “  Iverson’s  ’’  Rescue,  and  the 
South  American  Evergreen.  The  seed  of  the  latter  I 
procured  last  fall  from  Dr.  N.  B.  Cloud,  editor  of  the 
American  Cotton  Planter,  and  which  I  am  inclined 
to  think  is  the  best  adapted  to  our  section  of  any  of 
the  varieties  I  have  tried.  Although  the  past  winter 
has  been  a  very  unpropitious  season  for  grasses,  hav¬ 
ing  been  very  dry  and  cold,  still  this  variety  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow,  and  afforded  good  pasturage  all  the 
spring,  and  is  still  looking  well,  having  now  commen¬ 
ced  to  go  to  seed.  I  intend  saving  all  the  seed  I  can  for 
further  experiments  this  fall.  My  experiments  with  red 
and  white  clover  have  also  been  very  satisfactory,  and 
have  convinced  me  that,  with  the  use  of  proper  fertili¬ 
zers,  and  care  in  preparing  the  ground,  we  can  grow 
as  fine  crops  of  red  clover  here  as  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Union.  I  sowed  my  clover  about  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember  last,  which,  by  the  by,  is  about  one  month  or 
six  weeks  too  late.  I  have  pastured  it  since  Februa¬ 
ry,  until  within  about  one  month  since,  and  it  is  now 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  high,  and  in  bloom  ;  but  to 
get  a  good  stand  of  clover  for  a  permanent  winter 
pasture,  it  should  not  be  pastured  the  first  year.  I  am 
also  cultivating  a  native  summer  grass  I  found  in  my 
garden,  and  intend  saving  the  seed.  I  have  just  mea¬ 
sured  a  stalk  of  it,  which  measures  4  feet  8  inches, 
and  is  very  tender  and  juicy,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  a  superior  summer  grass. 

I  am  convinced  from  my  observations  and  experi¬ 
ments,  that,  with  the  proper  fertilizers  and  cultivation, 
ours  is  the  great  grass-growing  section  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  the  eastern  people  who  have  for  years 
past  furnished  this  section  with  hay,  could  make  one- 
half  the  quantity  to  the  acre  that  we  can  from  our  na¬ 
tive  grasses,  they  would  have  made  fortunes  by  the 
traffic;  but  the  high  price  the  eastern  hay  has  com¬ 
manded  here  the  past  few  years,  has  directed  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  few  to  the  cultivation  of  the  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  foreign  and  native  grasses,  and  I  hope  the 
result  cf  these  experiments  will  prove  so  favorable 
that  in  a  few  years  such  an  article  as  eastern  hay  will 
not  be  found  or  known  in  our  markets.  P.  B.  Pome- 
buy.  Mobile,  June  25,  1855 

Boston  Veterinaby  Institute — We  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  “  Prospectus  and  Regulations  of  the  Boston 
Veterinary  Institute,  incorporated  by  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  May  2,  1855,”  and  rejoice  exceed¬ 
ingly  that  there  is  at  last  some  prospect  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  in  this  country  where  young  men  can  prepare 
themselves  for  the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  and 
surgery.  The  first  session  of  the  Institution  will  com¬ 
mence  the  first  Monday  of  November  1855,  and  con¬ 
tinues  four  months.  Courses  of  lectures  will  be  de¬ 
livered  on  the  Anatomy  and  Phy'siology  of  the  Horse, 
ny  G.  II.  Dadd;  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  veterina¬ 
ry  medicine  and  surgery  by  C.  M.  Hood  ;  and  on  Cat¬ 
tle  PathuJogy  by  Rodert  Hood.  Students  can  also 
attend,  without  extra  charge,  cour.'^es  of  lectures  on 
Pathological  Anatomy  and  Chemistry,  by  Professors 
Jackson  and  Cook.  Tickets  to  the  full  course  of  lec¬ 
ture.*  $75  Full  particular.*  can  be  obtained  by  ad¬ 
dressing  Dr.  Goo.  11  Dadd,  Boston. 


PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINE  FOR  FARM  PURPOSES. 


Steam  Power  for  Threshing  and  other  Farm  Work 

Luther  Tucker — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  II.  in 
a  late  No.  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  permit  me  to 
occupy  a  limited  space  in  your  excellent  paper.  I  am 
aware  that  bis  inquiry  is  the  exponent  of  the  same 
necessity  felt  by  a  very  large  number  of  the  more 
thrifty  class  of  farmers,  for  some  motive  power  less  ex¬ 
pensive  and  more  efficient  than  horse  power,  for  driv¬ 
ing  the  various  machines  now  .so  generally  used  by 
them.  The  high  {irioes  of  feed  for  teams  as  well  as 
man,  has  this  year  especialy  impressed  all  with  the 
necessity  of  curtailing  as  much  as  possible  team  labor, 
and  all  turn  involuntarily  to  steam  as  a  substitute, 
and  judging  from  the  few,  yet  succes.^^ful,  trials  thus 
far  made,  little  doubt  can  exist  that  upon  farms 
where  two  or  three  teams  are  now  needed,  a  steam  en¬ 
gine  will  take  the  place  of  one  of  them  at  least,  with¬ 
in  a  few  j’ears. 

I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  but  one  engine  be¬ 
ing  used  in  this  country  for  threshing  Last  fall  Mr. 
Pv,.  AVeaver  of  Nelson,  in  this  county,  used  a  portable 
engine  of  four  horse  power, .to  drive  a  traveling  thresh¬ 
ing  machine,  and  cleaner — that  is,  he  went  from  farm 
to  farm,  doing  his  neighbor’s  threshing,  as  has  been 
the  custom  with  horse  powers,  and  I  am  informed  on 
good  authority  that  it  worked  to  his  entire  approbation, 
there  being  but  one  trouble — there  was  not  grain 
in  the  vicinity  to  give  him  full  emploj'ment. 


At  the  Madison  Co.  Fair,  held  in  this  village  in  1852 
Messrs  A  M.  Wood  &  Co.  of  Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  had 
on  exhibition  a  portable  engine,  of  four  horse  power, 
designed  for  farm  purposes  ;  it  was  run  attached  to  an 
ordinary  threshing  machine,  which  it  drove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  judges  and  spectators,  but  this  be¬ 
ing  principally  a  dairy  region,  less  necessity  for  steam 
power  has  existed  than  in  grain  growing  districts,  and 
none  except  the  one  referred  to,  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  put  in  operation. 

The  Messrs.  AFoods  still  manufacture  and  have  con¬ 
stantly  on  hand  this  class  of  engine.  The  price  for 
three  horse  power  is  $275,  four  horse  power  S3I0,  six 
horse  $510. 

This,  I  believe  answers  the  inquiries  of  your  corres¬ 
pondent,  and  permit  me  to  add,  that  upon  a  farm  or 
plantation,  threshing  is  but  one  of  many  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  may  be  done  with  this  little  engine.  It  is 
equally  adapted  to  a  fan  mill,  corn  sheller,  cotton  gin, 
clover  huller,  corn  mill,  corn  stalk  and  straw  cutter, 
grind  stone,  churn,  wood  saw,  steaming  fodder,  and  in 
short  to  any  kind  of  work  to  which  stationary  power  is 
applied.  By  an  ingenious  arrangement — discharging 
the  escape  steam  into  the  smoke  pipe,  the  sparks  from 
the  fire  are  so  perfectly  extinguished  as  to  render  it 
perfectly  safe  about  a  barn  in  the  dryest  time.  At  the 
trial  at  the  county  fair  referred  to,  a  bundle  of  straw 
was  attached  to  the  top  of  the  smoke  pipe  all  day,  and 
at  night  was  wet  with  condensed  steam.  A  four-horse 
power  will  require  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  cord  to  run 
it  ten  hours.  Gurdon  Evans.  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


\ 


Food  Consumed  "by  an  Elephant. 

Some  time  since  we  copied  a  short  article  that  was 
“going  the  rounds”  in  reference  to  P.  T.  Baenum’s 
farm-elephant,  requesting  Mr.  B.  to  give  us  the  par¬ 
ticulars  in  regard  to  his  weight,  consumption  of  food, 
(tc.  Our  excellent  contemporary,  the  New  England 
Farmer,  copied  the  article,  in  which  paper  it  met  the 
eye  of  Mr.  Barnum  who  immediately  replied  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

Bridgeport,  Ct.,  July  7,  1S55. 

Editor  of  New  England  Farmer: — Sir, — In 
answer  to  your  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  diet  and 
weight  of  my  working  elephant  I  would  state  that  he 
eats  on  an  average  one  bushel  of  oats  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  hay  per  day,  Sundays  and  all  !  Ills 
weight  is  4700  pounds.  lie  will  accomplish  any  kind 
of  work  set  before  him,  and  uses  ten  times  better  judg¬ 
ment  than  three-fourths  of  the  “  help  ”  which  I  am 
obliged  to  employ  on  my  farm.  Above  all  things,  he 
is  not  an  eye-servant.  Once  set  him  at  work  piling 
wood,  picking  up  stones,  or  any  thing  else,  and  you  can 
leave  him  without  fear  of  his  playing  “  old  soldier  ” 
in  your  absence.  Another  capital  negative  quality  is, 
that  he  don’t  pick  up  his  duds  and  start  for  home  ex¬ 
actly  at  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  many  other 
farmers’  “assistants”  do.  lie  is  willing  to  labor  till 
sundown,  and  even  later,  if  work  is  pressing.  On  the 
whole,  he  is  a  very  honorable,  industrious,  intelligent 
and  well-behaved  farmer;  nevertheles.s,  I  cannot  con¬ 
scientiously  recommend  elephants  as  the  cheapest 
workers  on  a  farm.  They  cannot  work  in  cold  weather 
and  of  course  would  eat  themselves  up,  trunk  and  all 
in  a  single  winter. 

Truly  yours,  P.  T.  Barnum. 

P.  S. — Do  let  me  improve  this  opportunity  to  caution 
my  brother  farmers  against  “  believing  all  they  read 
in  the  papers.”  About  planting  time  I  read  in  a  news¬ 
paper  that  a  sure  preventive  of  the  potato  rot  was  to 
soak  the  seed  potatoes  in  water  with  an  ounce  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  to  the  gallon.  I  tried  it,  and  it  did 
prevent  mine  from  rotting  and  from  chitting  !  After 
they  had  been  two  weeks  in  the  ground  my  man  dug 
them  up,  and  found  them  sound  inside,  but  as  dry  and 
hard  as  a  bone  on  the  outside,  with  not  the  slightest 
prospect  of  their  ever  exhibiting  any  natural  signs  of 
life.  They  were  perfectly  “  copper  fastened  !”  Lucki¬ 
ly  I  only  experimented  on  a  small  portion  of  my  pota¬ 
toes,  and  discovered  the  joke  in  time  to  remedy  it  by 
planting  potatoes  in  their  natural  state.  P.  T.  B. 

The  principal  object  of  our  inquiry  was  to  ascertain 
what  quantity  of  food  the  elephant  consumed  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  live  weight,  in  order  to  see  how  it  com¬ 
pared  with  the  quantity  consumed  by  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  &G.  It  has  been  said  that  “  a  very  large  ox  or 
cow,  relatively  to  its  weight,  requires  less  food  than  an 
animal  of  smaller  dimensions  ;”  and  it  would  seem 
reixsonable  to  suppose  that  such  is  the  case,  seeing  that 
there  would  probably  be  less  vitality  and  involuntary 
functional  activity,  or,  to  use  a  phrenological  term, 
less  mentality,  in  proportion  to  live  weight,  than  in 
the  small  animal.  If  there  were  any  truth  in  the  idea, 
one  would  think  an  elephant  weighing  as  much  as  50 
good  sized  sheep,  or  5  heavy  horses,  would  consume 
much  less  food  in  proportion  to  his  weight  than  any 
other  of  our  domestic  animals.  This  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case  in  any  marked  degree,  as  the  following 


facts  will  show. 

In  Boussingault’s  experiments,  the  average  daily 
consumption  of  17  horses  and  mares,  aged  from  5  to 


12  years  and  weighing  on  an  average  1070  lbs.  was 
33  lbs.  of  hay  each,  per  day,  equal  to  3.08  lbs.  of  h.ay 
per  day  to  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight.  Ilis  milch 
cows,  weighing  on  an  average  1466  lbs.,  are  also  allow¬ 
ed  33  lbs.  of  hay  per  head,  per  day.  This  gives  to 
each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight  2.25  lbs.  of  hay  per  day. 

As  might  be  expected  Boussingault  found  that  14 
growing  animals,  from  5  to  20  months  old,  required 
more  food,  or  100  lbs.  live  weight  required  3.08  lbs.  of 
hay  per  day. 

Boussingault  estimates  from  his  esperiment.s,  that 
pigs  consume  an  equivalent  of  hay  per  day  equal  to 
3  per  cent  of  their  live  weight.  Sheep,  too,  require 
about  the  same  amount. 

In  some  experiments  made  in  consequence  of  pre¬ 
miums  offered  by  the  Worcester  County  (Mass.)  Ag. 
Society  on  the  economy  of  cutting  food  for  stock,  a 
pair  of  working  oxen  belonging  to  A.  II  IIawe.s,  and 
kept  at  moderate  work  weighing  3134  lbs,  consumed 

75.2  lbs  of  hay  per  day  ;  or  100  lbs  live  weight  con¬ 
sumed  2  4  lbs  of  hay  per  day.  A  pair  of  steers,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Harvey  Dodge,  weighing  2220  lbs.,  con.<5umed 

51.2  lbs.  of  hay  per  day,  equal  2.84  per  cent  live 
weight.  Two  dry  cows  belonging  to  C.  B.  Demond, 
and  weighing  1784  lbs,  consumed  43.5  lbs.  of  hay  per 
day  or  2.42  per  cent  of  their  live  weight.  Two  milch 
cows,  belonging  to  ‘W’'.  S.  Lincoln,  weighing  1800  lbs. 
consumed  43-2  lbs.  of  hay  per  day,  equal  2.4  per  cent 
of  live  weight. 

Mr.  Barnum’s  elephant,  weighing  4700  lbs.  con¬ 
sumes  100  lbs.  of  hay  and  a  bu,shel  of  oats  per  day  ; 
100  lbs.  live  weight,  therefore,  consume  2  12  lbs  of  hay 
and  0.68  lbs.  of  oats  per  day,  or,  estimating,  as  Bous¬ 
singault  does,  that  68  lbs.  of  oats  are  equal  to  100 
lbs.  of  ha}',  the  elephant  consumes  3.12  lbs.  of  hay 
per  day  for  each  100  lbs.  live  weight.  To  recapitulate 
therefore,  100  lbs  live  weight  of  animal  requires  of 


hay  per  day,  in 

Worlviiig  horses, . . . fJ.OS 

AVorking  oxen . *2.40 

Milch  COW'S,  (Bous,singa!l’s) . - . 2. '25 

Bo  Do  (Liiico’lii’.s) .  2. 40’ 

A^omig,  growing  catlle, .  3.03 

Steers, . 2  SI 

Dry  cow'.s, . 2.42 

Pigs  (estimated,) . 3.00 

Sheep, . .3.00 

Elephant, . 3.12 


There  is  considerable  difference  in  these  figures,  but 
certainly  not  as  much  as  might  bo  expected  from  such 
various  animals..  The  elephant  consumes  the  most, 
the  working  horses  and  young  cattle  the  next  highest 
amount,  then  the  sheep  and  ptgs,  and  what  is  surpris¬ 
ing  the  large  milch  cows  of  Boussingault  consumes 
least  of  all.  Working  oxen  would  appear  to  consume 
less  than  horses.  On  the  whole,  these  figures  give  lit¬ 
tle  indication  that  large  animals  consume  less  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  weight  than  smaller  ones. 

_  — ^ — 

Vinegar  from  AA’'.\TEnMELONs. — A  corre.spnndent 
of  the  Michigan  Farmer,  scraped  off  the  pulp  of  wa¬ 
termelons,  strained  it  through  ,a  thick  cloth,  and  boiled 
it  down  one  half,  or  as  old  cider  boilers  say,  two  to  one, 
put  it  in  a  cask  and  in  three  weeks  “  had  most  excel¬ 
lent  vinegar,”  which  “continued  to  improve  with  age.” 
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Several  of  our  corre,«pon dents  have  recently  inquir¬ 
ed  for  a  remedy  for  the  apple  borer.  We  cannot  per¬ 
haps  give  a  better  answer  than  by  describing  the  re¬ 
cent  e.xperiments  of  David  Thomas,  of  Union  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  with  this  troublesome  depredator. 

Last  autumn  he  came  into  possession  of  a  young 
orchard  of  about  a  dozen  trees,  each  four  or  five  inche.s 
in  diameter.  They  bad  been  much  neglected,  and 
were  so  infested  with  borers  that  he  thinks  not  one  of 
them  would  have  survived  a  year  without  prompt  at¬ 
tention.  The  presence  of  the  borer  is  indicated  by 
the  orange  colored,  sawdust  like  excretions  thrown  out 
from  the  holes  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the 
first  thing  was  to  find  their  entrance.  This  was  in 
most  cases  easily  accomplished  by  scraping  all  the 
pith  thus  thrown  out  away  from  the  bark,  and  where 
necessary  removing  the  earth  away  from  the  tree  till 
the  roots  branch  and  separate  from  each  other.  As 
soon  as  the  holes  are  found  a  flexible  twig  is  thrust  in¬ 
to  it,  and  worked  up  and  down  till  it  reaches  the  grub, 
which  is  at  once  known  by  the  peculiar  crush  it  occa¬ 
sions.  A  twig  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and* 
four  or  five  inches  long  is  commonly  quite  sufficient 
Sometimes  the  holes  are  larger  and  more  tortuous,  so 
that  it  may  become  necessary  to  cut  away  a  portion  of 
the  bark  to  obtain  access,  in  which  case  care  is  taken 
to  cut  longitudinally  or  lengthwise  with  the  tree,  so 
as  to  occasion  as  little  injury  as  possible.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  pass  round  several  times  during  the  season  in 
these  examinations,  as  new  holes  will  often  become 
visible  that  were  not  at  first  discovered. 

By  this  treatment  all  the  trees  we  have  mentioned 
have  been  restored  to  a  sound  healthy  condition,  with 
the  exception  of  one  that  was  so  far  gone  that  it  could 
not  be  recovered. 

When  the  trees  are  taken  at  an  early  period  in  the 
attack,  the  removal  and  destruction  of  the  insects  are 
very  easy,  as  much  so  as  that  of  the  peach  grub,  the 
borer  not  immediately  cutting  deep  into  the  wood  of 
the  tree. 

No  remedy  by  way  of  prevention  has  been  found 
equal  to  the  application  of  urine  about  the  roots, — 
about  a  pint  or  less  for  small  trees,  and  two  or  three 
quarts  for  quite  large  ones,  the  application  being  made 
about  once  a  fortnight. 

The  Plum  on  Peach  Stocks,  &c. 


I  have  met  with  very  little  success  in  budding  the 
Plum  on  its  own  kind  of  stock,  while  I  have  found  it 
to  take  readily  on  the  Peach,  but  they  do  not  live 
long.  Will  you  please  inform  me  through  the  Country 
Gentleman,  what  variety  (if  any  )  will  succeed  per¬ 
manently  on  the  peach,  and  if  it  is  neces.'^ary  or  politic 
to  transplant  it  deeper  in  order  to  induce  it  to  root 
from  the  Plum.  C  K.  C.  Galcsburgk,  Mich. 

The  peach  tvas  formerly  used  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  as  a  slock  for  the  plum  on  light  .soils,  where  the 
plum  stock  does  not  succeed  well.  The  practice  is 
now,  we  believe,  discarded  by  all  good  nurserymen,  on 
account  of  its  uncertainty.  Some  varieties,  some¬ 


times  do  well,  treated  in  this  way,  among  which  are 
the  Imperijil  Gage,  Yellow  Gage,  and  some  other  sorts 
with  long  shoots  ;  we  have  known  trees  of  a  large  Yel¬ 
low  plum  called  Peters’  Yellow  Gage,  more  than 
twelve  years  old,  still  flourishing,  and  a  tree  of  the 
Imperial  gage  six  inches  in  diameter,  bearing  pro¬ 
fusely.  A  much  better  stock  is  the  wild  American 
plum  (primus  americana)  when  the  largest  and 
strongest  vaiieties  are  selected,  the  stock  being  worked 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  close  to  the  roots. 

Transplanting  any  kind  of  fruit  trees  deep,  with  the 
intention  of  their  rooting,  is  generally  quite  futile, 
and  e.specially  so  with  plums.  Many  cultivators  seem 
not  to  be  aware  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  young 
and  delicate  rootlets  to  find  their  way  through  old, 
hard,  and  thick  bark.  Generally  they  are  not  to  be 
looked  for  except  from  the  young,  soft  shoots  of  the 
present  season’s  growth. 

Re-grafting  old  Trees, 

I  am  about  to  commence  the  business  of  an  orchard- 
ist,  in  a  neighborhood  where  there  are  a  great  number 
of  old  and  neglected  apple  and  pear  trees.  I  wish  to 
undertake  to  bring  these  back  to  their  full  capacity  of 
bearing.  My  experience  tells  me  it  will  be  a  profita¬ 
ble  thing  to  farmers  to  have  even  their  oldest  trees  in¬ 
vigorated,  if  done  at  a  moderate  cost ;  but  whether  it 
will  pay  them  to  have  new  heads  put  on  to  such  old 
stocks  us  some  of  them  h-ive,  I  cannot  from  my  e.xpe- 
rience  say.  You  will  therefore  oblige  me  by  giving 
your  opinion  as  a  guide  to  them  and  me,  and  also  state 
what  you  think  would  be  a  fair  remuneration  (the.se 
times)  for  the  different  branches  of  an  orchardist’s  busi¬ 
ness,  viz.,  grafting,  budding,  pruning,  &c.  W.  Dod¬ 
son.  JSova  Scotia. 

A  skilful  and  reliable  orchardist,  in  a  neighborhood 
where  there  are  many  ungrafted  trees,  would  be  a  pub¬ 
lic  benefactor.  The  compensation,  per  day,  should  be 
about  the  same  as  that  of  a  skilful  carpenter  or  other 
superior  mechanic.  The  compensation  by  the  job 
would  depend  upon  circumstances — a  good  profit  has 
been  made  at  two  or  three  dollars  per  hundred  living 
grafts,  besides  the  necessary  pruning,  where  several 
journeymen  grafters  are  employed.  But  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  the  grafts  be  not  only  genuine, 
but  of  the  most  profitable  sorts.  Very  few  grafters 
attend  properly  to  this  point,  and  many  are  great  im¬ 
postors.  — 

Phoductive  Sheep. — Mr.  Wm.  Graham,  North 
Bay,  Oneida  Co.,  informs  us  that  he  kept  14  owes  last 
winter — two  of  them  produced  three  larubs  each — 
eight  produced  twins,  and  three  one  each,  making  25 
lambs  from  13  ewes — 20  of  which,  by  care  and  watch¬ 
fulness  during  the  lambing  season,  he  succeeded  in 
raising.  - 

Short-Horns  for  Ohio — The  North  British  Ag¬ 
riculturist  states  that  Mr.  Douglas  of  Athelstaneford, 
has  shipped  to  the  Society  of  Shakers  of  Union  Village, 
Ohio,  one  bull  and  three  heifers  of  the  short  horn  breed. 
“  The  bull  Capt.  Balco  has  been  successful  in  gaining 
several  prizes,  and  the  heifers  are  descended  from  the 
most  fashionable  blood.  We  understand  that  the 
price  of  the  bull  was  £520  ($2016)  and  that  none  of 
the  heifers  were  under  £100.” 
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Corn,  Turnips  and  Pumpkins. 


Messrs.  Editors — I  have  succeeded  in  growing 
turnips  among  corn,  and  think  it  an  economical  way 
of  producing  them.  Pumpkins  have  at  the  same  time 
been  grown  to  a  moderate  extent,  without  any  percep¬ 
tible  detriment  to  either  of  the  other  crops.  My  mode 
is  to  select  a  piece  of  ground  for  corn  which  has  lain 
to  clover  and  grass  for  two  or  three  years.  On  this  is 
hauled  thirty  loads  of  barn-yard  manure  to  the  acre — 
three-fourths  of  a  cord  to  the  load,  which  is  as  evenly 
spread  as  an  Englishman  knows  how  to  do  it — plowed 
in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  has  become  suita¬ 
ble,  eight  inches  deep,  and  twelve  inche.s  wide,  which 
dispo.ses  of  it  to  correspond  with  my  views  of  plowing. 
Then  drag  lengthwise  of  the  furrow,  with  a  fine  drag. 
It  is  now  prepared  to  mark  and  plant.  About  the 
fifteenth  of  May  is  my  usual  time  of  planting,  which 
is  done  at  right  angles  four  and  a  quarter  feet  apart 
each  way,  from  five  to  seven  kernels  in  a  hill,  of  the 
yellow  dent  variety.  It  is  preferable  to  pul!  out  than 
to  plant  in.  Three  or  four  stalks  is  sufficient  to  grow. 
Soon  as  through  planting,  seventy-five  pounds  of  plas¬ 
ter  is  sown  broadcast  to  the  acre,  and  when  the  corn  is 
up,  two  pumpkin  seeds  are  stuck  in  every  fourth  hill. 
This  time  and  mode  of  planting  them,  is  to  secure 
evenness,  and  to  prevent  the  vines  from  interfering 
with  the  last  time  of  cultivating  the  corn.  It  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  cultivate  and  hoe  sufiiciently  to  eradi¬ 
cate  all  grass  and  weeds,  as  corn,  pumpkins  and  tur¬ 
nips  delight  in  a  clean  rich  soil. 

About  the  first  of  July  and  previous  to  the  last  time 
of  cultivating,  I  sow  one  third  of  a  pound  of  turnip 
seed  to  the  acre.  The  white  globe  and  yellow  Scotch 
(globe  shaped)  are  the  best  varieties — the  former  to 
be  fed  first,  as  the  latter  will  keep  sound  until  spring, 


pumpkins,  on  account  of  the  protracted  drouth  which 
lasted  from  the  first  of  July  to  the  first  of  September. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  high  manuring  is  an 
essential  element  in  producing  favorable  results,  and 
whether  proper  facilities  are  within  the  reach  of  all  to 
follow  the  practice  is  a  question  for  themselves  to  set¬ 
tle.  In  iny  opinion  it  is  the  philosopher's  stone  in  suc¬ 
cessful  husbandry,  and  the  barn-yard  the  only  legiti¬ 
mate  source  on  which  we  can  with  certainty  rely,  as 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  domestic  animals  are  kept  on 
every  farm  sufficient  to  consume  the  coarse  forage,  a 
portion  of  the  grain,  and  all  of  the  roots ;  indeed  with¬ 
out  them,  no  sj’stem  of  rotation  can  be  practiced,  at 
the  same  time  preserving  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  J.  S. 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.  ■■ 

Paint  for  Barnsi. 

G.  W.  Philip,  of  Greene  County,  wisnes  to  know  of 
a  paint  with  a  suitable  color,  for  his  newly  erected  barns 
— Venetian  Red,  Spanish  Brown,  and  French  Yellow, 
.and  the  Ohio  paints,  all  being  too  dark — and  lead  and 
zinc  being  too  light. 

The  Brandon  paints,  mauufjictured  and  sold  by 
the  Brandon  Iron  and  Car-wheel  company,  have  been 
highly  recommended  for  their  cheapness  and  durabili¬ 
ty,  but  we  have  never  tried  them,  and  cannot  speak 
from  personal  knowledge.  They  are  probably  too 
dark  for  our  correspondent,  but  this  quality  may  be 
reduced  to  any  desired  degree  by  mixing  with  zinc- 
white. 

The  following  mixtures  are  given  in  Wheeler’s  new 
and  useful  work,  entitled  “  Homes  for  the  People,” 
from  which  some  valuable  hints  may  be  derived  in 
forming  desirable  tints  : — 

A  cool  grey,  similar  to  what  would  be  the  tint  of 
unpainted  timber  after  a  few  years  may  be  obtained 
as  follows : 

Indian  Red,  half  a  pound  ; 

Lamp  Black,  three  ounces; 

Raw  LJinher,  half  a  pound,  mixeti  with  one  hundred 
pounds  of  White  Lead. 


and  are  more  nutritious. 

When  gathered,  great  care  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
them  from  heating  and  freezing,  which  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  great  draw  back  to  the  successful  culture  of  roots 
as  food  for  stock  in  this  country.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  bushels  have  been  an  average  yield  per 
acre,  for  the  last  five  years,  which  is  mostly  clear  gain 
as  they  have  invariably  been  consumed  on  the  premi¬ 
ses,  and  again  find  their  wa3'  to  the  land  from  the  aug¬ 
mented  manure  heap  ;  at  the  same  time  the  corn  does 
not  appear  the  least  harmed  by  their  growth.  The 
turnip  grows  mostly  after  the  corn  is  cut  up,  which 
should  be  done  as  early  as  practicable.  The  pump¬ 
kins  are  out  of  the  way  when  the  corn  is  cut ;  thus 
they  continue  to  grow  until  freezing  weather  sets  in. 
Gathering  them  is  deferred  until  the  last  of  November, 
when  they  are  pulled  and  thrown  in  heaps  ;  the  tops 
cut  off,  and  put  on  them.  In  this  situation  they  will 
resist  the  frosts  of  the  season,  while  the  tops  and  small 
turnip?  can  be  preserved  for  the  cattle,  which  have 
been  found  of  great  addition  to  the  forage  crops. 

Last  year,  I  raised  from  nine  acres,  twelve  hundred 
bushels  of  turnips  and  five  hundred  bushels  of  corn, 
and  fifteen  loads  of  pumpkins,  being  the  second  year 
to  the  same  kind  of  crops.  The  turnips  were  much  the 
best  the  last  year.  The  corn  w.as  not  so  good,  nor  the 
pumpkins,  as  the  year  previous,  which  may  be  safely 
attributed  to  the  unfavorable  season  for  corn  and 


This  color  will  be  changed  by  the  addition  of  sand, 
which  in  nil  cases  is  recommended,  in  a  proportion  of 
about  one  quart  to  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  mixed 
color.  The  finest  and  whitest  sand  that  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  affords  should  be  used,  and  as  its  hue  differs  so 
will  the  tint  of  the  paint  be  changed. 

This  color,  with  one-third  less  white,  is  very  suitable 
for  roofs,  and  is  a  cool,  unreflecting  grey  tint  of  great 
softness  and  beauty. 

Cream  color.  No.  1.— A  soft  pleasant  tint  like  that 
of  coffee  greatly  diluted  with  milk,  is  oftentimes  well 
adapted  to  a  building,  particularly  in  regions  where 
red  sand  stone  or  other  similar  objects,  with  such  local 
coloring,  give  a  brown  hue  to  portions  of  the  landscape. 

It  may  be  mixed  as  follows  : 

Yellow'  Oclire,  five  pounds  ; 

Burnt  llinlier,  liulf a  pound; 

Indian  Red,  quarter  of  a  pound  ; 

Chrome  Yellow',  No.  1,  half  a  pound,  with  one  hun- 
dred  pounds  of  While  Lead. 

The  key  notes  in  this  color  are  the  Indian  Red  and 
^he  Chrome  Yellow,  and  the  tone  may  be  brightened 
or  lowered  by  more  or  less  of  either,  as  individual  taste 
may  prefer. 

No.  2 — A  still  more  delicate  tint,  resembling  the 
pure  eol'U  of  the  Caen  stone,  and  w’ell  adapted  for  a 
large  building  with  many  beaks  of  outlines,  may  be 
mixed  thus  : 


Yellow’  Ochre,  tw'o  pounds; 

Vandyke  Brown,  quarter  of  a  pound; 

Inilian  Red,  quarter  of  a  pouini ; 

Chrome  Yellow,  No.  I,  half  a  pound  to  every  one 
hundred  pounds  of  Lead. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 

Nitrate  of  Sooa  — ilf.  Dodson. — Wo  do  not  know 
where  this  fertilizer  can  be  obtained  in  this  country. 
In  London  it  is  sold  at  3|  cent  per  lb  or  S75  per  ton. 
At  this  price  it  is  probably  a  cheaper  source  of  nitrogen 
than  Peruvian  guano.  We  believe  it  is  kept  for  sale 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  parties  would  do 
well  to  advertise. 

Cultivation  of  Willows.— L.  A  Bear dsly,  Sonth 
Edmeston,  N.  Y.— We  believe  there  is  a  good  market 
for  willows  in  New  York  and  in  all  our  large  cities. 
J.  II.  Corning,  Valatie,  N.  Y.,  will  be  able  to  furnish 
the  information  you  desire. 

IF. — Hay  Caps,  for  protecting  hay-cocks  from  rain, 
are  made  easily,  (according  to  E.  Clarke,  in  the  N. 
Y.  Times,)  of  wide,  coarse,  cheap,  unbleached  sheet¬ 
ing,  (say  42  inche  ■  wide,)  cut  square.  Larger,  they 
wouid  too  much  exclude  the  air.  A  gallon  of  linseed 
oil,  simmered  with  4  lbs  beesw'.ax,  and  a  quart  of  ja¬ 
pan  added  after  removal  from  the  fire,  will  spread  over 
40  caps,  and  m.ay  be  applied  with  a  shingle  like  soft 
butter  Then  sew  into  each  comer,  a  half  pound  stone, 
to  hold  them  down,  and  they  are  done.  No  hemming 
is  required — the  wax  holding  the  edges. 

These  are  cheap  and  lasting,  and  soon  pay  their  cost. 

Plums. —  G.  B.,  Plainfield,  Mass.  No  doubt  the 
reason  of  the  young  plums  dropping  from  the  trees,  is 
the  punctures  of  the  curculio.  As  we  have  repeatedly 
published  directions  for  the  destruction  of  this  insect, 
we  will  briefly  remark  here  that  they  may  be  destroy¬ 
ed  by  pa.ssing  around  among  the  trees  every  morning 
(and  evening  too,  would  be  still  better,)  spreading 
white  sheets  under  the  trees,  and  then  jarring  the  in¬ 
sects  down  by  a  blow  from  an  axe  or  mallet.  The  in¬ 
sects  look  like  a  dried  plum  blossom,  are  about  as  large 
as  a  hemp-seed,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  sort  of 
beak.  They  make  a  crescent-like  incision,  deposit 
their  eggs,  there,  which  hatch  and  make  a  grub  or 
worm  which  spoils  the  fruit,  and  causes  it  to  drop.  A 
sharp  blow  is  necessary  to  cause  the  insects  all  to  drop, 
and  the  sawed  stamp  of  a  branch  is  best  to  strike 
against,  to  prevent  bruising  the  bark.  The  insects 
are  quickly  destroyed  with  a  pinch  of  the  thumb  and 
finger.  The  work  must  be  commenced  early,  as  goon 
as  the  young  fruit  forms.  Pigs  and  geese,  turned 
among  the  trees,  by  eating  the  wormy  fruit,  are  a 
'  great  help,  and  often  sufficient  alone  to  save  the  crop 
the  next  year. 

Preserving  Fresh  Fruits. — We  must  refer  our 
correspondent,  D  D.,  who  inquires  for  full  directions 
for  “  all  the  details,  from  the  gathering  the  fruit  to  the 
final  sealing  up”  in  Arthur’s  patent  self  sealing 
Fruit  Cans,  to  the  inventor  himself,  as  we  do  no  pos¬ 
sess  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  desired  information  ; 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers,  the  necessary  directions. 

J.  M.  H ,  Warrenton,  Ga.  We  know  of  no  dig¬ 
ging  machine  that  would  be  likely  to  be  of  much  ser¬ 
vice  in  either  a  stony  field  or  one  in  which  there  are 
many  “  large  stumps  and  trees  with  large  roots  ”  The 
fact  is,  digging  by  machinery  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  have  any  thorough¬ 
ly  tested  "  digging  machine  ”  for  the  smoothest  and 
lightest  of  land,  to  say  nothing  of  that  whieh  is  rough, 
hard  and  stony. 

Issac  Beach,  New  Baltimore.  You  may  use  “  four 
to  eight  quarts  of  salt  to  a  ton  of  hay,”  in  stacking  it, 
without  fear  of  ‘‘injuring  the  cattle”  eating  it.  In 
fact  it  will  greatly  improve  hay  “  stacked  in  a  damag¬ 
ed  condition.”  A  bushel  to  the  ton  would  certainly 
prove  injurious  ;  half  a  bushel  is  altogether  too  much. 

Hungarian  Spring  Wheat  from  the  Patent 
Office  — In  the  distribution  of  seeds  from  the  Patent 
Office  last  spring  I  received  a  paper  containing  a  fine 
sample  of  wheat  called  Hungarian  Spring  Wheat,  I 


planted  it  the  same  day,  by  the  side  of  the  Tea  Wheat, 
the  latter  is  in  blossom,  the  former  has  not  shown  a 
joint,  which  leads  me  to  think  it  to  be  winter  wheat. 
Does  all  the  wheat  sent  out  under  that  name  prove  to 
be  the  same.  F.  M.  Cowee.  Berlin,  Ren.  Co. 

Treatment  of  Injured  Meadows. — We  have  had 
two  dry  seasons,  especially  last  year,  which,  together 
with  the  ice  of  last  winter,,  and  our  exceedingly  dry 
spring,  and  perhaps  the  grub  worm,  have  rendered  our 
meadows  almost  worthless  as  compared  with  former 
years.  Acres  and  acres  of  our  low  land,  in  patches 
here  and  there,  are  entirely  killed  out,  while  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  Timothy 
or  herds-grass,  where  formerly  it  has  constituted  a 
fair  share  of  the  crop.  Our  hay  crop  must  consequent¬ 
ly  be  very  light  again  this  season,  except  new  seeded 
land  which  is  some  better.  Now  what  can  be  done 
for  these  meadows  to  restore  them  to  their  former  pro¬ 
ductiveness  I  Will  harrowing  in  the  fall,  and  sowing 
grass  seed  and  rolling  down  restore  those  portions 
which  have  been  plowed,  or  must  we  plow  again.  And 
what  can  be  done  for  those  lower  portions  which  were 
never  plowed.  Will  harrowing  and  sowing  seed  in  the 
fall  pay  and  what  seeds  will  be  best?  An  answer  to 
these  inquiries  or  any  information  upon  these  points 
will  be  thankfully  received  by  at  least  one  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  your  valuable  paper.  What  is  the  best  method  of 
destroying  white  daisies  7  G.  A.  H.  Potsdam,  St. 
Law.  Co ,  N.  Y. 

Will  some  of  our  experienced  correspondents  an¬ 
swer  the  above  inquiries  ? 

Clover  Hullers, — I  see  in  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  of  12th  ult.,  an  inquiry  respecting  clover  hulling 
machines.  The  original  inventor  of  the  machine  most 
in  use  in  Central  N.  Y..  lives  in  this  place,  and  the 
machines  manufactured  at  Waterloo,  Lyons,  Ac.,  are 
of  his  plan.  I  am  requested  to  say  that  any  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  them,  sizes,  prices,  &c.,  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  addressing!.  V.  Blackwell,  Ovid,  N.  Y.  He  is 
the  original  patentee,  and  his  machines  are  warranted 
to  hill  from  3  to  5  or  even  more  bushels  per  hour,  and 
can  be  driven  by  horse,  water,  or  steam  power. 

All  of  the  above  manufacture  I  understand,  do  not 
construct  machines  to  run  by  water  power,  but  the 
best  ones  can  be  ascertained  by  inquiring  as  above 
Wm.  H.  Brewer. 

Apple  Disease  in  Western  Pennsylvania. — 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Thomas  Matte- 
son,  of  Keating,  McKean  Co.,  Pa.,  gives  a  description 
of  the  disease  which  affects  the  apple  crop  in  that  re¬ 
gion,  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  pomologists  and 
fruit  cultivators  generally  ; — “  This  disease  has  affected 
our  fruit  trees  for  five  or  six  years — apples  fall  from 
the  tree  a  little  before  the  usual  time.  Winter  fruit 
that  has  become  diseased,  quickly  rots,  and  some  lose 
nearly  all  their  flavor  and  become  insipid.  Grafts  set 
in  the  tops  of  large  trees  are  soonest  affected ;  and  in 
all  cases  young  and  thrifty  shoots  are  most  liable  to 
the  disease.  The  leaves  dry  up,  the  ends  of  the  limbs 
die,  and  the  fruit  is  smaller  than  usual,  and  is  subject 
to  black  spots.” 

Lightning  Rods. — Can  you  or  any  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers  inform  me  as  to  the  best  mode  of  fixing  light¬ 
ning  rods,  where  the  rock  is  within  eighteen  inches  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground  ?  Or  whether  is  it  necessary, 
to  have  more  points  than  one  on  each  rod  9  A  Sub¬ 
scriber. 

Most  kinds  of  rock  are  poor  conductors  of  electricity, 
tand  therefore  it  will  be  advisable  to  extend  the  rod 
sufficiently  to  enter  a  stream  or  body  of  water,  or  a 
permanently  moist  stratum,  the  facilities  for  doing 
which,  our  correspondent  can  only  judge  with  the 
knowledge  of  local  particulars. 

It  is  better  to  have  several  points — not  pointing  to 
different  parts  of  the  sky,  as  is  often  seen,  for  direction 
has  little  to  do  in  the  matter, — but  all  as  near  together 
as  a  convenient  form  may  require.  By  dividing  the 
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charge,  should  any  occur,  each  point  is  not  so  nearly 
filled  with  the  fluid  and  consequently  is  not  taxed  so 
near  the  extent  of  its  capacity.  There  will  therefore 
be  loss  danger  of  a  single  point  being  melted,  as  we 
have  known  to  take  place  ;  and  more  probability  that 
the  whole  charge,  and  not  a  part  only  will  be  carried 
off  in  the  rod. 

Potato  Bug — I  wish  through  you  to  make  inquiries 
which  may,  perhaps,  (if  satisfactorily  answered  )  be  a 
great  benefit  to  many  of  your  readers.  What  will  des¬ 
troy  the  potato  bug,  or  prevent  its  ravages  upon  the 
Irish  potato?  We  have  in  this  country  a  small  bug 
or  fly  about  the  size  and  very  much  like  the  fire-fly  or 
lightning  bug,  striped  on  the  back  ;  that  commences  its 
destructive  work  about  the  first  of  June,  and  in  a  few 
days  if  left  alone  will  trim  the  stalks  perfectly  bare  of 
leaves.  They  come  in  perfect  swarms,  are  very  shy, 
can  be  brushed  out  of  the  patch,  but  return  Immediate¬ 
ly.  When  mashed  upon  the  skin  they  produce  a  blis¬ 
ter  as  soon  and  as  effectually  as  (Jantharides.  I  have 
tried  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco,  and  of  lime  sprink¬ 
led  upon  the  vine,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  never  knew 
them  in  the  North,  and  here  only  for  a  few  years  past. 

What  is  the  price  of  J.  J.  Thomas’  work  on  Farm 
Implements  7  [We  can  send  it  to  you,  post-paid,  for 
$1. — Eds  J  S.  W.  IIaughtox. 

A  Troublesome  Weed. — Herewith  I  send  a  stalk 
of  a  weed,  with  which  we  are  making  a  very  disagree¬ 
able  acquaintance  in  this  vicinity.  It  thoroughly  eradi¬ 
cates  the  cultivated  grasses,  and  its  roots  take  a  strong 
hold.  Some  farms  in  this  town  are  thoroughly  over¬ 
run  with  it,  and  their  owners  inform  me  that  plowing 
seems  rather  to  increase  the  pest.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  of  our  domestic  animals  eat  it.  The  blossom 
is  yellow  with  leaves  about  J  the  size  of  St.  Johnswort 
blossoms. 

Can  you  inform  your  subscribers  here  what  the 
weed  is,  and  what  course  they  shall  adopt  to  rid  their 
farms  of  it  S.  A.  Law. 

We  do  not  recognize  the  weed.  Try  what  effect  fre¬ 
quent  mowings  have  on  it.  Thorough  cultivation  with 
corn  for  two  years  in  succession,  will  probably  eradi¬ 
cate  it. 

Soiling. — What  is  the  best  grass  for  high  dry 
gravelly  soil, — rye,  clover,  grass  or  turnips?  Judge 
Buel  said  turnips  would  grow  any  where.  AVe  must 
have  something  to  feed  our  stock  on  during  the  hot  dry 
weather.  What  is  best?  E.  Parkes.  Coffee  Land¬ 
ing,  Hardin  Co.,  Tennesee. 

Our  favorite  crop  of  early  autumn  soiling,  is  corn 
sown  in  thick  drills,  three  bushels  per  acre — as  we  have 
already  described  on  various  occasions.  Clover  does 
well  on  gravelly  soil.  Turnips  will  grow  on  almost 
any  soil,  provided  it  is  very  rich — on  poor  soils,  the 
attempt  is  a  waste  of  seed. 

Cider  Mills. — In  answer  to  several  inquiries,  we 
would  state  that  wo  are  not  sufficiently  accquainted 
with  the  operations  of  these  machines,  to  enable  us  to 
decide  as  to  which  is  the  best. 

AVens  on  Cattle — J.  C.  Wygant.  In  our  last 
volume  a  correspondent  states  that  he  cured  a  wen  the 
size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  on  the  upper  jaw  of  a  three  year 
old  steer,  by  extracting  an  ulcerated  tooth,  that  was 
the  cause  of  it.  The  wen  disappeared  in  about  four 
months  after  extracting  the  tooth  Another  correspon¬ 
dent  has  cured  very  bad  ones  in  six  weeks  by  rubbing 
them  with  a  mi.xture  of  fine  salt  and  tar. 

Preserving  Eggs. — AA’ill  you  inform  me  how  long 
eggs  will  keep  this  warm  weather  when  unprotected, 
and  how  long  when  protected.  AVhat  is  the  best  method 
of  protecting  or  preserving  them.  Also  what  is  the 
best  method  of  packing  them  for  transportation.  G. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

AVill  some  of  our  experienced  correspondents  answer 
the  above. 


Steam  Plow  and  Steam  Horse. 

Our  correspondent,  Mr.  S.  W.  Johnson,  has  furnish¬ 
ed  us  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments  and  Machines  on  exhibition  at  the  Show  of  the 
English  Ptoyal  Ag.  Society  held  at  Carlisle  in  July, 
which  has  been  published  at  length  in  the  Country 
Gentleman.  From  this  account,  we  give  the  following 
extract,  describing  two  machines  entered  for  the  .^1000 
prize  offered  for  an  invention  best  adapted  for  cultiva¬ 
ting  by  steam : 

I  believe  but  two  instruments  have  been  entered, 
that  look  like  competitors  for  the  SIOOO  prize.  One 
of  these,  Usher's.  Steam  Plmc,  was  to  work  on  the 
principle  of  forcing  a  number  of  plowshares  into  the 
ground  in  such  a  manper  that  they  should  mostly  pro¬ 
pel  the  machine  by  their  action  in  the  soil,  the  plows 
themselves  being  worked  by  a  steam  engine,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  on  a  revolving  drum  or  shaft.  It  is  certainly 
a  formidable  looking  engine,  but  don’t  deserve  any 
special  notice  until  it  gets  upon  the  trial  ground.  It 
only  made  a  few  rods  progress  yesterday,  and  at  3  P. 
M.  to-day,  had  not  got  further  though  the  steam  was  up. 
This  without  help  of  the  plows  which  remain  lifted 
from  the  ground.  The  engine  is  poorly  constructed, 
or  at  least  badly  managed.  On  one  occasion  when 
attempting  to  get  it  out  of  the  Implement  Yard,  the 
steam  was  apparently  let  on  too  suddenly,  and  one  end 
reared  up  perceptibly  from  the  ground,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  spectators. 

The  other  Engine  is  not  a  steam  plow,  but  simply 
a  Steam  Horse,  that,  it  seems,  can  go  up  hill  or  down, 
on  smooth  or  rough  ground,  and  turn  corners  with 
ease,  and  draw  any  quantity  of  plows,  &c.,  after  it. 
It  is  called  Boydell's  Steam  Tractor.  It  is  a  locomo¬ 
tive  that  carries  its  track  attached  to  the  wheels,  and 
lays  it  down  and  takes  it  up  of  itself.  The  wheels  are 
each  armed  with  six  shoes  of  3  to  4  feet  length,  which 
are  simply  but  ingeniously  connected  with  the  fellies 
in  such  a  manner,  that  for  a  movement  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  wheel,. it  rests  upon  two  of  them,  which  are 
then  both  nearly  in  a  right  lino  and  lying  on  the 
ground;  the  next  in.stnnt,  however,  the  wheel  rolls 
unon  the  foremost  of  the  two,  and  the  hindmost  is 
lifted.  The  shoes  are  made  of  stout  plank  8  to  10  inches 
wide,  and  heavily  armeil  with  iron  bands,  and  each 
h.as  an  iron  rail  on  which  the  wheel  runs.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  desciibe  this  arrangement.  Doubtless  full 
descriptions  and  engraving.s  will  shortly  be  obtainable. 
The  ‘Tractor’  remained  on  the  trial  ground  last  night, 
and  what  the  judges  will  decide  with  regard  to  it  is 
not  yet  known,  it  seems  to  involve  a  valuable  princi¬ 
ple,  and  excites  vast  interest.  I  did  not  see  it  in 
operation,  but  saw  a  one-horse  cart  with  wheels  rigged 
on  the  same  plan,  which  was  pretty  heavily  loaded 
with  tiles  and  driven  about,  backed,  and  turned  short, 
over  ridged  and  recently  plowed  land,  and  its  action 
was  very  good.  I  doubt  if  the  load  would  have  been 
nearly  so  easily  drawn  with  a  common  cart.  In  cross¬ 
ing  the  dead  furrows,  the  shoes  in  a  manner  bridged 
the  hollow,  not  allowing  the  wheels  to  run  so  low  as 
they  mu.st  have  done  otherwise.  I  should  mention 
that  the  shoes  are  notched  at  the  end.s,  so  that  when 
laid  flat, The  end  of  one  reaches  by  that  of  the  other, 
thus  after  the  wheel  has  run  off  one.  the  end  of  it 
outsiile  the  wheel  is  still  a  foot  or  more  beyond  a  line 
let  fall  from  the  axletree.  This  cart  is  of  course 
mainly  intended  for  soft  or  plowed  land,  ami  doubt¬ 
less  it  will  nut  bo  long  in  becoming  useful  and  used.  - 


flcrtcs  for  tljr  South. 


The  Weathek  and  the  Crops. — Last  evening 
fAug.  5)  this  vicinity  was  visited  with  a  heavy  storm, 
but  the  week  past  has  been  dry  and  hot,  favorable  for 
corn,  which  is  generally  very  late,  and  for  harvesting 
the  grain  and  hay.  A  large  quantity  has  been 
gathered  in  during  the  week.  The  twelve  days  rain 
(July  18  to  30)  has  seriously  damaged  the  quality  of 
the  wheat  in  western  New  York,  northern  Ohio,  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  Canada  West.  AVe  have  visited  several 
counties  in  western  New  York,  and  taken  samples  of 
wheat  from  upwards  of  30  different  fields.  The  lowest 
number  oi sprouted  grains  in  any  field  examined  was 
seven  per  cent  ;  the  average  of  the  thirty  fields  was 
seventeen  per  cent.  One  field  in  Seneca  County, 
standing  erect  and  bright,  contained  27  per  cent  of 
sprouted  grains.  AVe  believe  that,  on  an  average,  one 
fifth  of  the  wheat  in  western  New  York  is  sprouted 
Barley  is  a  good  crop  and  little  injured  by  the  rain. 
Oats  are  very  heavy,  and  laid,  but  not  materially 
damaged.  Potatoes  never  looked  better.  In  Living¬ 
ston  County  we  heard  there  were  symptoms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  but  generally  the  tops  and  tubers  are  healthy. 
There  will  be  more  oats  and  potatoes  harvested  this 
year  than  ever  before  in  this  country.  Much  hay  has 
been  damaged,  but  taking  the  country  through  it  is 
thought  the  rain  has  improved  the  growing  grass,  es¬ 
pecially  on  old  meadows,  as  much  as  it  has  injured 
that  which  was  down. 


A  Pbofitable  Asparagus  Bed. — It  is  well  known 
that  no  vegetable  yields  more  profit  when  properly 
cultivated  than  asparagus.  Mr.  A.  E.  Brown  of  this 
city  informs  us  that  he  sold  this  season  from  a  bed  60 
by  102  feet,  or  about  one  seventh  of  an  acre,  $93.75 
worth  of  asyaragus,  in  addition  to  that  consumed  by  his 
own  and  the  gardener’s  family.  Estimate  this  at  $6  - 
25,  and  the  produce  is  at  the  rate  of  seven  hundred 
dollars  per  acre.  AA’^ho  can  beat  it  7 

Mr.  Brown’s  method  of  cultivation  is  very  simple. 
About  the  first  of  July,  after  he  has  done  cutting,  the 
bed  is  thoroughly  hoed,  cutting  up  the  weeds,  aspara¬ 
gus  and  all.  The  rubbish  is  raked  off,  and  the  surface 
of  the  bed  left  clean  and  mellow.  The  aspai'agus 
soon  springs  up  again,  and  at  this  time  it  is  six  feet 

high.  — ^ - 

Albany  Co.  Ag.  Society. — The  Prize  List,  together 
with  rules,  list  of  judges,  town  committees,  &c.,  for  the 
next  Fair,  has  been  published,  and  can  be  had  of  the 
Managers  in  the  several  towns,  or  at  the  ofiice  of  the 
Secretary  or  ofiice  of  this  paper  in  this  city.  More 
than  $2  000,  is  offered  in  prizes,  embracing  thirty-two 
for  Horses  and  Mules,  varying  from  $2  to  $10  each  ; 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  for  Cattle  from  $2  to  $10 
each;  ninety  for  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry,  from  $1 
to  $10  each  ;  ninety-eight  for  Fruit,  Vegetables,  &c; 
thirty  for  Butter,  Cheese  and  articles  for  the  table  : 
nine  for  Flour  ;  one  hundred  and  three  for  household 
manufacturers;  fifty-seven  for  Farm  Implements; 
eleven  for  Harness  and  Farm  Vehicles  ;  twenty  for 
Castings,  Hardware,  Jewelry,  &c ;  nine  for  Household 
furnishing  articles ;  twelve  for  miscellaneous  articles 
and  four  for  horsemanship  by  ladies. 


Onondaga  Co.  Ag.  Society. — This  society,  we  are 
gratified  to  learn,  has,  by  a  stock  subscription,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  about  $10,000  for  the  purchase  of 
suitable  grounds  for  its  annual  exhibitions.  An  addi¬ 
tional  $3,000  is  pledged,  toward  the  erection  of  the 
necessary  buildings,  fences,  Ac.  The  committee 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  have  selected  and  purchased 

Jten  acres,  at  $500  per  acre,  located  just  without  the 
southern  bounds  of  the  city,  in  the  town  of  Onondaga, 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Central  Railroad  De¬ 
pot.  The  site  is  a  very  convenient  and  accessible  one. 


and  is  estimated  to  be  worth  one-third  more  than  the 
cost. 

The  Societies  in  Jefferson,  Dutchess  and  Rensselaer, 
we  believe,  own  their  show  grounds,  and  we  hope  the 
time  is  not  far  distant,  when  suflfioient  public  spirit 
will  be  found  to  furnish  all  our  County  Societies  with 
the  ground  and  buildings  necessary  for  their  exhibi¬ 
tions.  — 

Ag.  Books  and  Papers  for  Premiums. —  The 
Ohio  State  Ag.  Society  have  resolved  to  award  several 
hundred  copies  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  and  Ohio  Cultiva¬ 
tor  as  premiums  at  their  next  exhibition.  Many  of 
the  county  Societies  in  the  different  states,  include 
considerable  numbers  of  agricultural  periodicals  in 
their  prizes,  and  the  Clinton  Co.,  (N.  Y.)  Society,  has 
adopted  as  a  rule  that  one  half  of  all  its  premiums  shall 
be  paid  in  books  or  papers — the  books  and  papers  to 
be  selected  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  awards  are 
made — that  is,  where  a  prize  of  $10  is  awarded,  $5 
will  be  paid  in  cash  and  $5,  in  agricultural,  horticul¬ 
tural  or  mechanical  books,  and  since  the  above  was 
written  we  have  received  the  Prize  List  of  the  Brook¬ 
field  Ag.  Society,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  whose  Fair  is  to 
be  held  at  the  village  of  Clarkville  on  the  19th  and 
20th  of  Sept.  Among  the  prizes  offered  by  this  town 
association,  are  22  copies  of  the  Country  Gentleman, 
85  of  the  Cultivator,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker, Genesee  Farmer  and  AVool-Grower. 


California  Hemp. — AVe  are  greatly  indebted  to 
our  friends  of  the  Sacramento  State  Journal  for  a 
specimen  of  California  AA’ild  Hemp,  said  to  grow  in 
great  abundance  in  Four  Creeks  Valley,  Tulare  Co., 
Cai.  There  are  two  samples,  one  bleached,  the  other 
in  the  raw  state.  The  former  is  4  feet  long  and  the 
latter  4  feet  9  inches,  measured  in  this  ofiice.  They 
are  somewhat  coar.'e  but  very  strong,  and  altogether 
a  good  specimen  of  the  agricultural  productions  of  the 
golden  state.  The  plant  appears  to  be  known  as  the 
“  wild  cotton”  or  milk-weed.”  AVe  should  be  glad  to 
learn  farther  particulars.  It  is  quite  probably  that  as 
the  Journal  says,  ”  hemp  will  soon  form  an  important 
item”  in-the  commerce  of  California. 


Ohio  State  Fair. — AA'^e  have  received  from  the 
secretary.  Dr.  Sprague,  a  beautiful  lithograph  of  the 
Ohio  State  Fair  grounds  near  Columbus.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  representation  of  the  grounds  and  surrounding 
scenery,  creditable  alike  to  the  artist  and  the  society. 
The  fair  will  be  held  Sept.  18 — 21  ;  much  enthusiasm 
is  manifested,  throughout  the  state,  and  we  expect 
such  an  exhibition  as  even  Ohio  has  not  made  before. 


Devon  Herd  Book. — The  1st  and  2d  vol.  of  Davy’s 
Devon  Herd  Book,  can  be  had  at  this  office— price 
$1  00— sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $1  20.  Every 
breeder  of  Devons  should  have  a  copy  of  this  work  as 
it  includes  most  of  the  Devons  in  this  country  as  W'ell 

as  in  England.  - 

Ag.  Orators. — At  the  New-IIarapshire  State  Fair, 
Prof.  C.  B.  Haddock  of  Hanover — at  New- York, 
Gov.  AVright  of  Indiana — at  New-Jersey,  Prof  J.  A. 
Porter  of  New-Haven— at  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  Fred. 
AVatts — at  Illinois,  Hon.  D.  J.  Baker — at  Maine, 
Prof  J.  A.  Nash,  of  Amherst, 


The  American  Farmer  for  August,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  extent  of  its  circulation,  includes  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Union,  from  “New  Hampshire,  A^ermont 
and  New-York,”  “to  Oregon  and  California,”  and 
adds  ; — “  If  the  Country  Gentleman  goes  any  wider 
than  that,  we  give  him  over  to  King  Alexander  and 
the  Sandwichers.” 

AA''e  are  happy  to  s.ay  that  we  are  already  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  tha  field,  having  been  on  duty  there,  in  a  sort 
of  missionary  way,  for  several  years  past,  and  one 
subscriber  in  East  Maui  now  taking  four  copies  of  our 
weekly  and  twice  that  number  of  The  Cultivator.  In 
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one  territory,  farther  off  than  Oregon,  so  far  as  the 
means  of  getting  to  it  are  concerned,  of  which  onr 
amiable  cotemporary  does  not  seem  to  have  heard, 
Washington,  we  have  also  a  goodly  number,  to  which 
the  last  steamer  brought  quite  an  addition.  And  in 
the  other  direction, — not  to  speak  of  Maine,  which  he 
does  not  include,  and  where  we  have  a  very  considera¬ 
ble  constituency — all  through  Xova  Scotia,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  both  the  Canadas,  we  can  count  the  names 
on  our  books  by  hundreds.  Is  this  “  wide”  enough  to 
justify  our  claims  ?  ♦ 

Agricultural  Exhibitions. 

New  IIamp.siiire.— The  State  F.iir  is  to  be  held  at 
Manchester  on  the  12th,  13th  and  14ih  of  Sept.  J.  0 
Ad.^ms,  Sec’y.  Manchester. 

Vermont  — State  Fair  at  Rutland,  on  the  11th,  12ih 
and  I3th  Sept.  A  meeting  of  the  Directors  was  held 
at  Rutland,  recently,  when  the  preliminary  tirrange- 
ments  were  all  siiti.ifactoril}’  completed,  and  imiuce- 
menls  are  off  red  for  a  more  e.xtended  e.xhibition  than 
has  been  held  since  the  organization  of  the  Society 
F.  Holbrook,  Brattleboro,  Pres’t— J.  A.  Beckwith, 
Mi  Idlebury,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Rhode-Island. — The  R.  T.  Society  for  the  Encour¬ 
agement  of  Domestic  Indiistr3’,  will  hold  an  exhibition 
of  Live  Stock,  at  Providence,  commencing  Sept.  11, 
and  to  continue  through  the  week.  The  Piemiums  are 
liberal,  amounting  to  .SI  000,  and  are  open  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  ^StaleS  and  the  British  Provinces,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  nnnle  with  rail  rottd  companies  in 
New-York  tind  New-England,  to  carry  passengers  and 
animals  to  the  exhibition  at  reduced  rates.  J  J 
Cooke,  Pres’t — C.  T.  Keith,  Sec’y.  Providence. 

New-York — The  annuul  exhibition  for  this  year, 
is  to  be  held,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  line  of  the  Erie 
Rail  Road,  at  Elmira,  Oct.  2,  3,  4  and  5.  Beautiful 
grounds  have  been  selected,  and  the  work  of  prepara¬ 
tion  has  already  been  commenced  in  good  earnest. 
“  The  very  best  spirit,”  says  the  Journal  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  Aug,  “  prevails  at  Elmira,  and  in  the  whole 
southern  and  western  part  of  the  State  and  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  and  the  prospects  for  the  Fair  are  in  the 
highest  degree  encouraging.  All  our  best  breeders  of 
stock  will  be  repre.sented,  and  the  display  in  the  im¬ 
plement  and  mechanical  department  promises  to  be 
one  of  unusual  excellence.  The  sfiirit  which  has  been 
aroused  in  the  ladies’  department  gives  assurance  that 
the  competition  will  be  greater  than  at  any  previous 
Fair.”  Samuel  Cheeveh,  Pres’t,  Mechanicsville — 
B.  P  Johnson,  Cor  Sec’y,  Albany'. 

American  Institute. — The  next  exhibition  of  this 
association  is  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  New- 
York,  commencing  on  the  3d  of  Oct.,  and  to  continue 
through  the  month.  Their  usual  cattle  show  is  to  be 
omitted  this  year. 

Pennsylvania. — The  exhibition  of  the  State  Ag. 
Society  will  be  held  at  Ilarrisburgh,  on  the  25th,  26lh, 
27th  and  28th  Sept.  This  Society  makes  the  field  of 
competition  co-extensive  with  the  United  States,  and 
cordially  invites  the  citizens  of  other  states  to  compete 
for  its  prizes.  James  Gowen,  Pres’t — A.  L.  Elwyn, 
Cor.  Sec’y— both  Philadelphia  P.  0. 

Virginia. — State  Fair  to  be  held  at  Biehmond, 
Oct  30,  31,  and  Nov.  1  and  2.  Among  the  premiums 
offered  by  this  Society,  are  a  great  number  for  experi¬ 
ments  and  discoveries — among  them  is  one  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  “  for  the  discovery  of  some  efficient  and 
available  remed3’,  such  as  may  be  judiciously  used  by 
farmers,  to  secure  the  wheat  crop  against  the  ravages 
of  the  joint  worm.” 

Ohio. — The  State  exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Sept.  18,  19,  20,  and  21,  and  a  better  show  than 
ever  before  is  anticipated.  Jas.  T.  Worthington, 
Chillicothe,  Pres’t — G.  Sprague,  Columbus,  Cor.  Seo’y. 

Illinois — Great  preparations  are  making  for  the 
State  Fair  to  be  held  at  Chicago,  Oct.  9,  10,  11,  and 


12.  H.  C.  Johns,  Decatur,  Pres’t — J.  A  Kennicott, 
West  Norlhfield,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Connecticut — at  Hartford,  Oct.  9 — 11. 
New-Jersey — at  C.imden,  Sept  18 — 21 
Maryland — at  Baltimore,  Oct.  29 — 31. 

I.vniA.NA — at  Indianapolis,  Oct.  17 — 19. 

Michigan — at  Detroit,  Oct.  2 — 5. 

Canaiia  East — at  Sherbrooke,  Sept.  11  — 14 
Canada  West — at  Cobourg,  Oct  9  — 13. 

Iowa — at  Fairfield,  Oct.  10 — 13. 

Kentucky — at  Paris,  Sept,  25— -23.  ' 

North  Carolina — at  Raleigh,  Oct.  16  — 19. 
Georgia— at,  Atalanta,  Sept.  10 — 14. 


READ  T  HIS! 

AND  SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDERS. 

THOUSAND  GRAFTKD  APPLE  TKEE.s,  of  llie 
lies!  varielit's.  fiooi  a  lo  7  feci  high,  at  ScO  per  lliou- 
saoil,  very  thrifty  tmci  uu.<urpa.s«e<l. 

(10,000  Otic  year  old  Apples,  ofdifferenl  varielies,  of  vigor- 
ou.i  growth. 

Also.  Apple  Seetllittgs.  one  and  two  years  old — Cherry  do., 
very  fine — all  or  which  1  will  sell  for  cash  or  approved  cre- 
dtl  wiili  iiilere.st,  oti  favoruhle  terms. 

The  ACTUAL  COST  of  Packinsr  will  he  charged  iti  all  cases. 

JAMES  ,M.  TAYLOR, 

Aug.  2.3 — wtf  Commercial  Nnrseries,  Syrucu.-e,  N.  Y 


TO  FARMERS 

And  all  otheis  InUresltd  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  §‘e. 
aVILL  BE  PUBLLSHED  IN  OCTOBER.  1  S.55, 

THE  YEARBOOK  OF  AGRICULTURE: 

OR,  THE  ANNUAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRES.S  AND 
DISCOVERY  FOR  1855. 

Exhibiting  the  most  im/iortant  Discoveries  and 
Improvements  in 

Agricultural  Mechanics, 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Bot.ant, 
Agricultural  and  Economic  Geology, 
Agricultural  Zoology,  JIeteorology, etc. 

Together  with 

Statistics  of  American  Growth  and  Produc¬ 
tion,  A  List  of  Recent  Agricultural  Pub¬ 
lications,  Agricultur.yl  Patents,  With 
Notes  by  the  Editor  on  the  Progress  of 
American  and  Foreign  Agriculture,  foe 
THE  year  1855. 

BY  DAVID  A.  WELLS,  A.  M., 

Member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  formerly 
Chemist  to  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture ;  Editor 
of  the  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,  Eamiliar  Science, 
I'c  ^'c. 

It  is  evident  that  a  publ  ication  of  this  character,  giving  a 
complete  titid  condensed  view  of  tlie  Progres.s  of  every  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricultural  Scietice,  free  from  technical  and 
unnece.-sarily  scientific  cle.scriplioiis,  and  systematically  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  present  at  otie  view  all  recent  Agricultural 
Facts,  Discoveries,  Theories  atid  Applications,  must  be  a 
most  acceptable  volume  to  every  otie  iitterestetl  iit  the  Culti- 
vatioti  of  the  Soil,  or  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

THE  “  YEAR  BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURE” 

W'ill  be  i)ubli.shed  in  a  liaiidsome  octavo  volume,  comprising 
upwards  of  300  pages,  and  will  contain  an  elegiUil  Steel  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Distingnished  .'\gricnUurist,  together  W'ith  Fine 
Illustratioiis  of  New  Agricultural  Machines,  Stock, 
Fruit,  &.C.,  togeilier  with  a  series  of 

BEAUTIFULLY  COLORED  ENGRAVINGS. 
Although  the  pnblientiou  of  this  work  will  be  attended 
W’ith  very  heavy  expenses,  it  will  be  issued  at  the  low  price 
of  3H.50,  thereby  enabling  every  Farmer  and  Planter  to 
possess  a  copy. 

On  receipt  of  the  pnbli-lied  price  it  will  be  sent  free  per 
mail,  to  any  part  of  the  United  .State.s.  As  the  sale  will  be 
very  large,  all  orders  should  be  sent  in  immediately. 

A  IJBERAL  DEDUCTION  TO  CI.UHS. 

Address  CHILDS  &  PETERSON, 

124  Arch-St.,  Philadelphia. 

1L7“  AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  the  above  valuable  work. 
Aug.  23 — wltnill 


Now  in  Press,  and  will  be  issued  about  the  First  of  October, 


THE  ILLUSTRATED 


AND 


CULTIVATOR  ALMANAC  FOR  1856, 

Embellished  with  more  than  OTVE  11UIII>1&E1>  En&^raviiigs. 


Price — In  Paper  Covers,  25  Cents — Bound,  50  Cents. 

The  large  circulation  accorded  to  the  first  number  of  this  work,  (for  1855,)  and  the  com¬ 
mendation  it  has  received  from  all  quarters,  have  encouraged  the  publisher  to  increased  effort  to 
make  No.  II,  for  1856,  an  improvement,  if  possible,  on  its  predecessor. 


The  Register  will  be  issued  about  the  first  of  October, 
and  will  contain  Calendar  Tables  and  Astronomical  Calcu¬ 
lations  similar  to  those  in  the  previous  issue — calculated  for 
the  Meridians  of  Boston,  New-York  and  Baltimore. 

The  body  of  the  work  will  comprise  as  large  a  variety  o'f 
subjects  and  be  illustrated  even  more  beautifully.  It  will 
continue  the  treatment  of 

COUNTRY  OWELLINOS, 

Illustrating  the  subject  with  a  number  of  New,  Original, 
AND  VERY  Valuable  Designs,  and  a  large  number  of  En¬ 
gravings.  The  copy  for  this  department  has  been  prepared 
with  great  care,  illustrated  at  a  large  expense,  and  will  be 
invaluable  to  every  resident  in  the  country. 

This  will  be  followed  by  a  chapter  on 

FARM  BUILDINGS, 

Including  a  variety  of  Original  Plans  for  Barns,  Car¬ 
riage  Houses,  Ac.  To  this  subject,  as  well  as  the  preced¬ 
ing,  much  time  and  labor  has  been  devoted.  The  chapter 
on 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

Will  be  one  of  much  interest,  and  will  be  treated  more  at 
length  than  in  the  present  year’s  issue.  The  progress  of  im¬ 
provement  and  invention,  renders  it  necessary  that  the  lar- 
mer  should  keep  himself  well  posted  in  this  respect. 

LISTS  OF  FRUITS, 

Descriptions  of  different  kinds,  and  a  further  consideration  of 
their  growth  and  culture,  will  make  the  Annual  Register 
for  1S5B  a  desideratum  for  all  who  have  a  spot  of  ground  de¬ 


voted  to  trees.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  subjects  in  the  num¬ 
ber  for  1855,  and  will  not  therefore  be  now  treated  quite  so 
much  at  length,  but  it  will  contain  the  acquisitions  of  recent 
experience  and  much  that  is  universally  indispensable. 

TREE  PLANTING, 

Embracing  select  lists  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Perennials,  &c., 
&c.,  and  other  requisite  infcrmalion,’will  be  illustrated  and 
exemplified  at  some  length.  The  chapter  this  year  on 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS, 

will  include  the 

Management  and  Breeds  of  Poultry, 

As  well  as  others  of  its  various  branches,  with  accompany, 
ing  engravings,  Ac.,  which  will  make  it  of  increased  value 
wherever  Fowls  or  other  animals  are  kept. 

THE  DAIRY. 

This  department  will  contain  condensed  directions,  and  be 
illustrated  by  the  experience  and  modes  of  the  most  celebrat¬ 
ed  Dairy  Districts  in  this  country  and  abroad.  All  will  be  in¬ 
terested  and  most  materially  assisted  by  its  hints. 

We  shall  in  addition  to  the  above,  give  chapters  on  the 
various  branches  of 

ruraU  economy. 

And  endeavor  to  comprise  as  many  Valuable  jSuggestions 
as  possible,  for  the  Farmer,  the  Gardener,  and  the  House- 
KEEFER,  in -a  few  pages  of  AGRICULTUIIAG  MISCEL¬ 
LANY — including  in  this  department  all  that  cannot  be  ap¬ 
propriately  classed  elsewhere. 


This  rough  abstract  of  the  Contents  of  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Illustrated  Annual 
Register,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  ground  it  covers,  and  to  those  who 
have  seen  this  year's,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  nothing  more  in  regard  to  its  value,  than  to  say 
that  it  is  from  the  experienced  and  careful  pen  of  Mr.  John  J.  Thomas. 

TERMS. 

In  Paper  Covers — 25  Cents  per  single  copy — $2,00  per  dozen — post-paid. 

Bound  in  Muslin — Single  copy,  50  cents,  post-paid — $4,00  per  dozen,  by  Express. 

More  favorable  terms  for  larger  quantities,  may  be  known  by  applying  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  limited  number  of  pages  will  be  devoted  to  Advertisements,  on  the  following  terms: 

One  Poge,  ^30.  Half  Page,  One-TliirJ  Page,  ^8.  Business  Cards,  02  to  05. 

The  extensive  circulation  of  the  Register,  and  the  interest  of  its  contents,  which  makes  them  the 
subject  of  constant  reference,  as  well  as  careful  jtreservation,  render  it  the  best  advertising  medium 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  circulation  of'the  issue  of  1855,  has  been  upwards  of  20,000, 
and  that  for  1856  will  probably  more  than  double  this  number.  Dealers  in  Seeds,  Implements,  &.C., 
Nurserymen,  Publishers,  and  all  who  would  bring  their  business  before  the  most  enlightened  class  of 
our  Rural  Population,  from  Halifax  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  will  find  the  Registi;r  to  offer  very  superior 
facilities,  at  a  reasonable  price.  LUTHEll  TUCKElt, 

Advertisements  must  be  immediately  .sent  in..^  Jllbamj,  N.  Y. 


EMERY’S  CIDER  MILL  AND  PRESS, 


The  above  cut  represent-s  the  iMill  and  Press  complete. 

The  dirgrams  annexed  repr  sent  in  outline,  the  seve¬ 
ral  parts  atid  their  inatiner  of  operatioti.  The  same  letters 
refer  to  the  same  parts  iii  each  diagram. 


I®. 


and  yet  sufficiently  loose  to  slip  and  stop  feeding-,  if  any 
foreign  suh.statice  like  stones  or  iroti  gets  itito  the  mill,  and 
thereliy  avoiils  breakage  and  repairs — a  destderatum  tiever 
before  obtaitied  in  a  portable  cider  mill.  It  can  lie  readily 
worked  by  hattd  by  one  or  two  meti,  tis  it  is  provided  with 
two  craitk  hntidles,  otie  at  each  end  of  the  crunk  shaft. 

The  Press  i.s  constrtteted  with  ati  iron  stre.ss  bettm,. above 
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"■  and  below — the  upper  beam  formed  into  an  inverted  ‘‘step” 
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A — Grating  cylinder,  about  1 1  ittches  in  diameter  and  7  long 
B — Batid  pulley 'of  iroti,  used  when  driven  by  Power,  answer- 
itig  also  for  fly-wheel  oit  shaft  of  cylittder  A. 

G — Small  speed  gear  oti  cylinder  shaft,  for  driving  it  when 
worked  by  band. 

C— Small  pulley  oit  crank  shaft  which  drives  pulley  and  cam. 
E — liUrge  pulley  driveti  by  C,  moving  cam  F. 

F — Cam  for  driving  feediitg  piston  K,'in  bottom  of  hopper. 

11 — Large  speed  gear  wheel  on  crank  shaft,  working  itito 
pinion  G  to  drive  cydiiider  when  worked  by-  hand. 

K — T’iston  shown  by  dotted  lines  operated  bj'  cam  F,  in  its 
O — Band  connecting  feed-pulleys. 

center,  and  serves  to  press  forward  apples  against  the 
gratitig  cylinder. 

XX — Top  girts  or  sttpportiitg  plate.s  of  mill. 

VYY — Cross  girts  belweeti  plates 
Amotig  the  advatilages  of  this  mill  are  the  following  : — 
This  pistoti  aetiott  in  feeding  apples  or  other  substances, 
avoids  all  choking  and  cloggittg  of  cylinder  or  its  teeth — the 
cam  is  so  eottstrueled  as  to  make  a  tiniform  progressioti"  in 
its  whole  motion,  attd  allowitig  the  piston  to  receiie  by  itieatis 
of  a  spring  ai’tioti  in.statilly — aitd  the  progressing  motion  of 
piston  occupyitig  more  thitit  9-l(lths  of  its  whole  revolution, 
no  1  tlie  barkitig  of  piston  le.ss  thait  1-lOth.  The  feeding 
in  I, on  is  obtained  by  rneatis  of  a  small  baml  driven  from  a 
pulley  C.  on  craitk  shaft  to  large  pulley  E,  on  catn  shaft. 
Thus,  while  it  makes  a  stire  and  steady  feediitg.  the  band  by 
an  adjusting  pulley  is  made  sufficiently  light  to  do  the  work. 


nut  moves.  The 
in  the  figure,  is 


in  which  the 
nut,  as  shown 

formed  bj'  cutting  a  .screw,  thread 
ill  the  hub  of  a  strong  bevel  wheel 
which  is  about  20  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter.  The  pre.ssure  screw  is  2  inch¬ 
es  ill  diameter,  and  a  slot  cut  its 
■whole  length,  and  ti  corresponding 
slot  in  the  upper  beam  Into  this  slot  a  loosely  filled  steel  key 
is  placed,  fitlmg  both  screw  and  beam :  thus,  wdiile  it  does 
not  prevent  the  screw  moving  endways,  it  prevents  it  from 
revolving  with  the  nut.  The  nut  is  moved  by  means  of  the 
bevel  gear  on  its  outer  under  edge,  and  a  bevel  pinion  work¬ 
ing  into  it.  This  pinion  is  moved  by  a  crank  or  a  raicliel  lev¬ 
er,  .similar  to  the  action  of  the  handle  of  an  ordinary  pump  in 
raising  water. 

While  this  is  of  greater  capacity  than  any  other  portable 
press,  it  is  capable  of  wilhslanding  three  limes  the  stress  of 
any  before  offered  the  farmers  of  this  country.  The  capa¬ 
city  of  the  grater  is  in  proportion  to  the  power,  and  the  size 
of  the  fe^d  pulley-  used  on  cam  shaft — llierelw  accommodat¬ 
ing  itself  to  any  farmer’s  notion — grating  fine  a.s  meal,  or 
coarser,  as  circumstances  recpiire.  Its  weight  is  about 
three  Inniilred  pounds.  Price  If  15 — and  Warranted. 

iManufacliired  this  season  exclusively  at  the  Albany  Agri- 
ciilliiral  \Yorks,  by  E.MKRY  BllO'I’llER.S,  Proprietors. 

P.  .S,  Also  on  hand.  Ilickok's  Cider  Mill,  for  sale  at  Man¬ 
ufacturer’s  price — ^f  10. 


THE  CULTIVATOR 


O.  M.  SAXTON  &  CO. 

152  Fulton  Street,  Neto-York, 

"TJUBUSII  the  following 

^  BOOKS  FOE  THE  COUNTRY. 

Sent  Free  of  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

1.  Urowne’s  American  Field  Roolr  of  Mannres,  SI  25. 

2.  Browne’s  American  Poultry  Yard,  twenty-sixth  thou¬ 

sand,  tfl  00. 

3  Browne’s  American  Bird  Fancier,  cloth,  50  cts. 

4.  Dttdd’s  American  Ctitile-doctor,  cloth,  SI  00. 

5.  Dana’s  Muck  Manual,  cloth,  SI  00. 

6.  Dana's  Prize  Kssay  on  Manures,  25  cts. 

7.  Stoekhardt's  Chemical  Field  I.cctures,  SI  00. 

8.  Blakehs  Farmer  at  Home,  SI  25. 

9.  Bui.st's  Americati  Flower  Gitrden  Directory,  SI  25. 

10.  Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener,  75  cts. 

11.  Nort  in’s  F.lemeiits  of  Beientific  and  Practical  Agricul¬ 

ture,  60  cts. 

12  Johnson’s  Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  for 
Schools,  25  CIS. 

13.  Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Geology,  151  00. 

11.  Johnston’s  I.ectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Geology,  51  25. 

15.  Downing’s  I.nndseape  Garden  ing,  .53  50. 

16.  Fessenden’s  Complete  Farmer  and  Gardener,  51  25. 

17.  Fessenden’s  American  Kitchen  Gardener,  25  cts.; 

cloth.  50  cts. 

IS.  Na.-ih’s  Progre.'Sive  Farmer,  60  cts. 

19.  Richardson’s  Domestic  Fowls,  25  cts 

20.  Richardson  on  the  Horse  ;  Varieties,  Breeding,  Ac.,  25 

cts. 

21.  Richard<snn  on  the  Disea.ses  and  Management  of  the 

Hog,  45  cts. 

22.  Richardson  on  the  Destruction  of  the  Pests  of  the 

Farm,  25  cts. 

23.  Richardson  on  the  Hive  and  Honey-bee,  25  cts. 

24.  Millmrn  and  Steven^n  the  Cow  and  Dairy  Husband¬ 

ry.  25  cts. 

25.  Skinner’s  Elements  of  Agriculture,  25  cts. 

26.  Topham's  Chemistry  made  easy  for  the  Use  of  Farm¬ 

ers,  25  cts 

27.  Allen’s  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape,  51  00. 
2s.  Allen  on  the  Disea.ses  of  Domestic  Animals,  75  cts. 

29  Allen’s  American  Farm  Book,  51  00. 

30.  Allen’s  Rural  Aerhiteeture,  51  25.; 

31  Pardee  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Strawberry,  tec.,  50 

CIS, 

32.  Pedder’s  Farmer’s  I<and  Measurer,  50  cts. 

33.  Phelps’  Bee-keeper’s  Chart,  25  cts. 

31  Guenon’s  Treali.se  on  Milch  Cows,  illustrated,  38  cts. 

35.  Gunn's  Domestic  Medicine,  a  book  for  every  married 

man  and  woman,  53  00. 

36.  Ranilall’s  tSheep  Hu.shnndry,  51  25 

37.  Youutt,  Randall  and  Skinner’s.  Shepherd’s  own  Book, 

$2  00. 

39.  Youatt  on  the  Breeds  and  Management  of  Sheep,  75 

els. 

30  Youatt  on  the  Horse,  51  25. 

40.  Youatt,  Marlin  and  Stevens  on  Cattle,  51  25. 

41.  Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Breeds  and  Management  of 

the  Hog.  75  CIS. 

42.  Mann’s  Practical  Land  Drainer,  50  cts. 

44.  Stephen’s  Book  of  the  Farm,  complete,  450  illustra¬ 
tions,  54  00. 

44.  The  Architect ;  or  Phans  for  Country  Dwellings,  56  00 

45.  Timer,  Shaw,  and  Johnson’s  Principles  of  Agriculture, 

52  00. 

46.  Smith’s  I/andscape  Gardening,  Parka,  and  Pleasure 

Grounds,  51  25 

47.  Weeks  on  the  Honey  Bee,  50  cts. 

48.  Wilson  on  the  Cultivation  of  Flax.  25  cts 

49.  Miner’s  American  Bee-keepers’  Manual,  51  00. 

50.  Quinhy’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping.  51  00. 

51.  Cottage  and  Farm  Bee  keeper,  50  cts. 

52.  Elliott’s  American  Fruil-grower’.s  Guide,  51  25. 

5.3.  The  American  Florist’s  Guide.  75  cts 

54.  Every  Uady  her  own  Flower  Gardener,  25  cts. ;  cloth, 

50  cts 

55.  The  American  Rose  Culturist,  paper,  25  cts.;  cloth,  50 

cts. 

56  Hom  e,  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine,  50  cts, 

57.  Chorlton's  Cold  Grapery,  from  direct  -American  Prac¬ 
tice,  50  cts 

Saxton’s  Rural  Hand  Books,  2  vols  ,  52  50. 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier,  50  cts. 

Rtitnelin’s  Viticdressers  .Manual,  60  cts. 

Neill’s  Fruit,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Gardeners’  Com¬ 
panion,  51  00.  Aug  23 — wltrnlt 


P.  D.  OATES, 

COMMISSION  iMERCHANT,  and  dealer  in  Agricultural 
Imiilemeuls  and  Mactiinery,  No.  12  Broadway,  New- 
York. 

Ketebum’s  Mowing  Machines,  Hay  Presses,  Horse 
Hoes,  Cultivators,  Plows,  Straw  Cutters,  Corn  Sheller* 
Reapers,  Horse  Powers  and  Thresher.s,  Combined  Thresher’ 
and  Winnowers,  and  other  Agricultural  Machines. 

May  24 — ml2t* 

TO  HOP  GROWERS. 

THE  BEST  PAPER 

You  can  take,  for  Foreign  and  Dome.stic  Hop  Markets,  and 
information  in  regard  to  Hops  generally,  is  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  Cooperstown,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.  Otsego  is  the 
great  hop-growing  district  of  this  country.  Terms,  51,50  for 
one  year;  51  00  for  S  montlis  G  M.  SHAW, 

June  28 — wAmlt  Pioprietor. 

FAIRBANKS’  SCALES. 

Warehouse  rVo.  189  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

^''HESE  celebrated  scales  are  still  manufactured  by  the 
L  original  inventors  By  an  enlargement  of  their  works, 
and  an  introduutioti  of  improved  machinery,  these  scale,s  are 
now  furnished  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  We  have  recent¬ 
ly  added  to  our  stock  a  full  ns.sortment  of  fine  Gold  and 
Druggists'  Scales,  Spring  Balances,  Patent  Beams,  Weights 
^'c.  and  now  oiler  at  wholesale  and  retail  the  most  complete 
assortment  of  weighing  apparatus  to  he  found  in  the  United 
Btates.  We  ha\'e  a  new  and  convenient  article  which  we 
denominate  the  “  FAMILY  SCALE,”  it  being  particularly 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  farmers  and  all  housekeepers. 

Hay  and  coal  scales  set  in  any  part  of  the  country  by  ex¬ 
perienced  workmen.  Orders  and  letters  of  inquiry  by  mail 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  FAIRBANKS  &  Co. 

July  12 — wAm3ms.  189  Broailway,  New  York. 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

AT  PRIVATE  SALE. 

IG.  MORRIS’  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGlTE.-udih 
A*  prices  attached,  of  Short  Horned  and  Devon  Bulls  and 
Bull  Calves,  a  few  Horses,  South  Down  Rams,  Berkshire, 
Suffolk  and  Essex  Swine,  will  be  forwarded  by'  mail  (if  de¬ 
sired.)  by  addressing  I..  G.  MORRIS,  Fordham,  We.stehester 
Co.,  N  Y.,  or  N.  J'BECAR,  1S7  Broadway,  New  York.  It 
also  contains  portrait,  pedigree,  and  performances  on  the 
turf  of  the  celebrated  horse  Monarch,”  standing  this  sea¬ 
son  at  the  Herdsdale  Farm.  Miiy  3,  JS.55 — wAintf 

Virginia  Land  f.<r  Sale. 

^''IIE  subscriber  having  yet  a  few  Farms  for  sale  from  his 
1  large  and  vaittable  tract  of  land  situated  in  the  county  of 
Fairfax,  Virginia,  on  and  near  the  Turnpike  leading  from 
Washinslon  and  Georgetown  to  Leesburgh,  16  miles  from  the 
city  of  AVashitigton,  two  miles  from  the  Ciinal,  and  witliin  3 
miles  of  the  Alexandria,  Loudon  and  Htttnpshire  Rail  Road. 
The  soil  is  of  the  first  quality,  of  a  deep  red  color,  seldom 
a.freeted  by  drouths  to  which  most  lamls  are  subject.  Adapt¬ 
ed  to  grain,  plaster,  clover,  and  all  kinds  of  grass.  The 
land  will  be  sold  in  lots  of  1(10  or  200  acres,  or  as  ihe  purcha¬ 
ser  may  de.-iire.  Every  Farm  will  be  well  supplied  with 
wood,  which  consists  of  oak,  chestnut  and  second  growth  of 
pines  Persons  wishing  to  purchase  would  do  well  to  call 
and  examine  before  purcha.sing  elsewhere.  For  further  par- 
ticulais,  inquire  of  the  subscriber  on  the  premises. 

B.  S.  MILLER, 

Aug.  1 — m.5t  Bpring-Vale.  Fairfax  Co  ,  Va. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

A  FARM  of  One  Hundred  acres  in  Milo  Center,  Yates 
Co.,  N.  Y.  a  short  distance  from  the  line  of  the  Canan¬ 
daigua  and  Elmira  Rail  Road.  It  is  well  watered  by^  springs 
and  a  fine  stream,  easily  cultivated — soil  a  fine  gravelly  loam, 
unsurpas.sed  for  either  grain  or  grass,  with  exception  of  about 
20  acres  which  i.s  choice  natural  meadow  land. 

It  has  upon  it  a  good  Diodling  House  and  out  Buildings — 
is  in  a  good  neighborhood,  convenietit  to  churches,  school 
houses  and  stores,  and  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  locations  in  the  state.  For  teritis  which  will  be  made 
easy,- apply  to  GASPER  A  Co  ,  11  AV’aler  Bt.,  New-York  ; 
Caleb  Gasper,  E.sq.,  Marcellus,  Otiondaga  Co.,  Geo  Young, 

Esq.,  Milo  Center,  Elias  Bently.  E.sq  ,  Sandy  Creek.  O.swego 
Co.,  S.  Booth,  Esq.,  Brunchport,  Yales  Co.  Norman  Seymour,  V, 
Mechanicsville,  Saratoga  Co.,N.  Y.,  Judge  Ellsworth,  Pen  ^ 
Yan.  March  1 — lutf—  >,4. 
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PERUVIAN  GUANO. 


THOMAS  GOULD 


PERUVIAN  GUANO,  No.  1,  with  Government  weight 
and  brand  upon  each  bag.  Price  ®53  per  ton  of  2000  lbs. 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  No.  1,  taken  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  cargo,  a  little  damp,  with  above  brand  upon  each  bag. 
Price  ®  I3  per  ton  of  2000  lbs. 

As  the  latter  article  is  sold  by  some  retail  dealers  for  the 
best  quality,  be  particular  to  observe  that  the  Damp  Guano 
has  the  figure  2  under  the  weight  mark.  For  sale  by 

ANTOINE  LONGETT, 

34  Clilf  street,  corner  of  Fulton, 
July  19 — w9lm3t  New-York. 


Stock  Farm  for  Sale 

I^ROM  injuries  sustained,  the  subscriber  is  compelled  to 
^  ofl'er  Ins  Farm  for  sale,  consisting  of  2S5  acres  of  Prairie 
and  Timber  land — one  hundred  acres  under  cultivation ;  50 
acres  Burr  Oak  Timber  ;  balance  red  top,  timothy  and  prai¬ 
rie  grass  lawn;  situated  in  Fox  River  valley,  Walworth 
County,  Wisconsin  White  River,  a  fine,  never  failing 
stream,  flows  through  it,  and  several  fine  .springs  and  a  very 
fine  well  of  water  are  upo/i  the  property.  There  is  a  goial 
Frame  House,  With  cellar,  surrounded  by  a  Grove  of  large 
timber;  a  Tenant  House;  a  gootl  Barn,  with  cellar  and  sta¬ 
bling  for  five  horses  and  twelve  cows;  Smoke  IIou.se,  and 
all  the  requisites  of  one  of  the  best  and  healthiest  farms  in 
the  Union.  Furniture.  Stock,  Farm  and  Utensils  will  be  sold 
low,  and  offers  a  fine  opening  to  any  who  wish  to  live 
west,  iti  a  healthy  region,  near  Railroads,  atid  where  there 
is  always  a  good  market  lor  grain  and  stock.  Fences  mostly 
new.  Terms  made  known  by  addre.ssing  H.  IRVIN, 

July  19 — m3i*  Burlington,  Racine  Co.,  Wis 


Appleton  &  Aldersoii’s  Drain  Tile  Works, 

Corner  of  Lydius  and  Snipe  streets,  Albany,  near  Mr.  'Wil¬ 
son's  Nursery. 


HORSE  SHOE  TILE,  14  INCHES  LONG. 


PIECES. 

4J  inches  calibre, . 51S  per  1000. 

3i  inches  calibre, .  15  per  1000. 

2i  inches  calibre, .  12  per  1000. 


SOLE  TILE.  14  INCHES  LONG. 


PIECES. 

4  inches  calibre.,  at . Sf40  per  1000. 

3  inches  calibre,  at .  18  per  1000. 

2  inches  calibre,  at .  12  per  1000. 

rj'HE  subscribers  having  enlarged  their  works,  are  now 
X  prepared  to  furnish  Drain  Tile  of  the  various  patterns 
and  prices.  Also  Large  Tile  for  small  streams  and  dr.ains 
about  dwellings,  Ac.,  al5S4,  S(i,  and  #3  per  100  pieces.  We 
warrant  our  Tile  to  be  perfectly  sound,  and  to  fit  good  at  the 
joints,  so  us  to  admit  water  and  keep  out  the  dirt.'  Tiie  Tile 
have  a  larger  calibre  than  any  other  of  American  manufac¬ 
ture  for  the  same  prices;  they  are  also  more  than  14  inches 
in  length — 1000  pieces  will  lay  72  rixis. 

Tile  delivered  at  the  docks  and  railroads  free  of  cartage. 
Specimens  can  iie  seen  at  1.  &  M.  Merchant’s,  71  Quay'- 
»t.,  Albany,  near  the  Steamboat  landing. 

Full  directions  for  laying  Tile  will  be  sent  free  to  those 
addressing  the  suhscribers. 

AVe  only  need  say  that  Appleton  A.  -Alder.son  obtained  the 
first  prizes  fir  Tile  at  the  Albany  County,  and  N.  V.  Slate 
Fairs.  Practical  drtiiners  furnished  if  required. 


Orders  from  all  parts,  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
promptly  atiended  to. 

Address  APPLETON  A  ALDF.RSON, 

195  Washingion-sl.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

May'  31 — weowAmSm 


Breeder  of  Durham  and  Devon  Cattle,  Leicester  Sheep, 
Suffolk  Swine,  Madagascar  or  Lojveared  Rabbiis,  Eng¬ 
lish  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Choice  and  Fancy  Poultry. . 

Jan.  18 — wAmtf  Aurora,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


VERY  IMPORTANT 
To  Housekeepers,  Fanners  and  Fruit  Growers. 


Above  is  a  repre.sentation  of  a  Canister,  with  a  p.ntent 
attachment,  designed  for  preserving  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  of  all  kind.s  in  a  perfectly  fre.sh  slate,  with  their  natural 
shape,  color  and  flavor.  It  is  termed  the  ‘‘  SELr-.^'E.SLiNO 
Can,”  and  so  called  becau.se  soldering  isdi.speiised  with  in 
closing  up  the  aperture  of  the  can,  and  becau.se,  by  ihe  .■sim¬ 
ple  turning  of  a  cap,  the  outward  ntino.sphere  is  wholly  ex¬ 
cluded 

With  these  cans,  and  directions  given  with  them,  such 
fruits  as  Apples,  Pe.irs,  Peaches,  Sirawbe' ries,  Ras])bprries, 
Blackberries,  Ac.;  and  such  vegetables  as  Tomatoes.  Green 
Peas,  Green  Coni,  Beans,  and,  indeed,  every  species  of  ei¬ 
ther,  may  be  preserved  f>r  years  in  their  fresh  state  wnhoul 
the  addition  of  salt,  sugar  or  acid,  or  any  other  preservative 
properly  whatever. 

Many  of  these  fruits  dec.ay  and  go  to  waste  upon  the  trees, 
bushes  and  market  places.  Now  they  may  be  saved  and 
used,  out  of  their  season,  for  table  or  pastry  purposes. 

With  this  Canister  they  can  be  preserved  economically,  as 
sugar  and  spirits  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Health  is  greatly  promoletl  by  the  free  use  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  while,  on  the  contrary,  digestion  is  greatly 
impeded,  and  the  digestive  organs  impaired  by  the  use  ofpre- 
served  fruits  so  completely  saturated  with  sugar,  as  are  the 
ordinary'  sweetmeats  preserved  by  families. 

These  cans  may  be  used  year  after  year.  The  directions 
for  preserving  fruit  and  vegetables  accompany  the  cans.  The 
mode  is  so  simple  that  an  ordinary  house  servant,  or  child  ten 
years  of  age,  need  make  no  error. 

A  little  wrench  should  be  purchased  for  screwing  down  Ihe 
cover  lightly,  thereby  making  a  perfect  job.  The  Funnels 
al.so  are  a  great  convenience  to  those  who  would  easily  and 
nicely  fill  the  cans.  They  are  made  for,  and  are  jierfectly 
adapted  to  Ihe  purpose. 

N.  B. — The  “  Genuine  Self-Sealing  Cans  ”  have  cast  in 
letters  on  the  top  of  the  cap,  “  .Sprall’s  Patent,”  “  Wells  and 
Provost,  Proprietors,  New-York.”  This  much  is  mentioned 
to  prevent  imposition  upon  the  public  by  any  spurious  or 
worthle.ss  article  in  imitation. 

All  the  cans  are  guaranteed  to  nnsw’er  fully  and  perfectly 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  recommended. 

PRICES. 


Quart  Can.s,  per  dozen, . S2.50 

Hijlf  Gallon  Cans,  per  dozen, .  3.75 

Wrenches,  each, .  10  cts. 

Funnels, .  19  i  ts. 


For  sale  by  WELLS  A  PROVO.ST 

Sole  Proprietors. 

AVare.hou.se  for  the  .sale  of  the  Cans.  Ac.,  -321  Pearl  street, 
near  Franklin  Square.  New-York. 

A  liberal  di.scounl  to  Agents.  July  19 — w3;m2t 
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Hay  Presses,  Hay  Presses. 

DEDERICK’S  PORTABLE  PARAI.I.EL  LEVER  HOR¬ 
IZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL  HAY  PRESSES. 

These  Presses  are  so  coiistrucleil  that  lliey  can  be  taken 
apart  at  the  manufactory,  and  (l)y  tlie  printed  directions 
accompanying  each  press)  put  together  again  in  a  couple  of 
hours  by  any  two  farmers,  without  tlie  aid  of  a  meclianic. 
They  are  so  conveniently  portable  that  they  cun  be  moved 
from  one  field  or  farm  to  another,  as  a  sleigh  is  moved,  by  a 
pair  of  horses  or  oxen,  and  for  convenience  and  power  of  ope¬ 
ration  they  are  altogether  unequalled.  They  are  now  being 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country, and  are  in  every  instance  giv¬ 
ing  the  most  decided  satisfaction.  With  two  men  and  a  boy  to 
attend  the  tiorse,  one  of  these  machines  will  bale  from  6  to  S 
tons  of  hay  per  day.  according  to  the  No.  or  size  of  the  pre.ss. 
Prices,  from  8fl3()  toSI75.  F'or  circular,  with  full  descrip¬ 
tion,  apply  personally  or  by  mail  to  the  subscribers. 

DEERING  A  DICKSON, 
Ptemium  Agricultural  IVorks, 

May  10 — wAmeowtf  Albany,  N.  Y. 

DK  BURG’S  NO,  1 

Ammoniated  Super- Phosphate  of  Lime. 

rjIIIE  above  valuable  compound  is  warranted  pure  and 
-L  genuine.  The  manufacturing  department  is  under  the 
personal  direction  of  the  subscriber,  and  will  have  studious 
attention  as  to  his  preparation  at  all  times  being  uniform  in 
its  component  parts.  Many  experiments  during  the  past  year, 
with  the  above  brand,  in  equal  quantity  with  Peruvian  Gua¬ 
no  and  other  concentrated  Fertilizers,  scrupulou.sly  testing  its 
value  as  compared  with  the  latter,  by  various  tHate  Farms, 
public  Agricultural  Committees,  &c.,  have  been  made, 
showing  a  preference  for  has  a  manure,  both  as  to  early  in¬ 
ducement  and  prolificness  of  growth.  Pamphlets  will  be 
sent  on  application  to  the  subscriber,  containing  full  directions 
for  use,  Ac.  C  B.  DE  BURG, 

Sole  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
June  14 — w&mtf.  ^  Williamsburg,  L.  I. 

TA-FEU, 

ANEW  FERTILIZER,  manufactured  from  night-soil, 
which,  after  being  screened,  dried  and  disinfected,  is 
raised  to  a  certain  standard  by  the  addition  of  stdts  of  amrno- 
nia.  It  is  warranted  to  be  composed  of  nothing  but  night- 
soil  and  the  aforesaid  salts  of  ammonia,  as  the  chemicals  used 
for  disinfection  add  neither  bulk  nor  weight  to  the  compo¬ 
sition  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co., 
who  alone  po.ssess  the  right  to  this  discovery,  to  make  an  ar¬ 
ticle  which  can  always  be  relied  upon  as  pure  and  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  strength.  It  will  be  sold  wliole.sale  and  retail,  at  $35 
per  ton  of  *2(100  lbs.,  without  charge  for  barrels  or  cartage, 
instead  of  which  no  tare  will  be  allowed.  A  circular,  con¬ 
taining  testimonials  of  tho-e  who  used  an  article  something 
like,  but  much  inferior  in  strength,  made  by  us  last  season, 
will  be  forwarded  by  mail  on  application  to  the  subscribers  or 
their  agents.  Addre.ss 

The  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company 
No.  00  Courtland  street. 

May  31 — w&m  lm  New  York. 

Madura  or  Osage  Orange  Hedges. 


H.  W.  PITKIN, 

Manchester,  Conn.,  Denier  in  Setds  and  Plants 

IN  consequence  of  the  increasing  demand  for  this  remark¬ 
able  Hedge  plant,  my  exclusive  attention  is  now  given  to 
tlie  business.  Seed  is  yearly  gathered  by  my  own  agents, 
and  may  be  relied  upon  as  fresh  and  genuine.  As  many  per¬ 
sons  prefer  the  plants  ready  for  setting  in  hedges.  I  have  es¬ 
tablished  nurseries  in  difiereiit  sections  of  the  country,  where 
they  are  raised  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  in  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  manner,  and  am  ready  to  contract  them  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  A  descriptive  pamphlet  on  the  Culture  ol  Osage  Orange 
Hedges,  given  to  purchasers 

G."(i.  Shf.ppari),  New- York — P.  B.  Mingle,  Philadelphia 
— Byram,  Pitkin  A  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  wholesale  Agents. 
Apply  as  above.  April  5 — w2m*2m 

BLACK  HAWK. 

''pIIE  original  VERMONT  BLACK  HAWK  will  serve  a 
I  limited  number  of  mares  the  corning  season  at  $100  each. 

Geiitlenipn  wishing  to  secure  the  services  of  this  horse, 
must  send  in  their  letters  at  once. 

Good  pasturing  at  50  cents  per  week.  All  accidents  and 
escapes  at  the  risk  of  the  owner.  DAVID  HILL, 

March  1,  1655 — in5t  Bridport,  -\ddison  Co.,  Vt. 


Farm  FaiKls  for  Sale, 

IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS. 

OVER  3,000,000  OF  ACRES  of  Selected  Prairie 
P'arm  Lands,  heloiiging  to  the.  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company.  'I'he  price  will  vary  from  $5  to  ‘25,  according  to 
quality,  location,  Ac.  The  purchase  money  may  he  payable 
in  five  equal  inslallmeiils,  the  first  to  come  due  in  two  years 
from  date  of  contract,  the  olliers  annunlly  ilieiaafter — giving 
six  years  to  pay  for  the  land,  with  a  charge  of  onlyTico  per 
cent  per  annum  interest.  The  first  two  years’  interest  paya¬ 
ble  in  .advance.  The  Company’s  coiislniction  bonds  receiv¬ 
ed  ascash.  Apply  to  CIIAS  M.DUPUY,  Jr., 

Land  Agent  111.  Cen.  R.  R.  Co. 
March  15— mfit*  No.  64  Luke  .*'t.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


Excelsior  Agricultural  Works. 

Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 

No.  309  and  371  Broadxoay,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

T''HE  subscriber  is  prepared  to  furnish  to  order  a  full  as- 
L  sorlment  of  Farm  Implements  and  Maclihies,  adapted 
to  all  sections  of  the  country  both  north  and  south,  atuong 
which  may  he  found 

'Die  Excelsior  Changeable  R.  R.  Horse  Power. 

“  “  Tliresliiiig  Matdiines  with  Separators. 

“  “  Cider  Mill,  Krauser’s  Patent. 

Mowing  and  Reaping  Macliines,  Grist  Mills,  Corn  Shel- 
lers  and  Clover  Hullers ;  Circular  and  Cross-cut  saw  mills 
adapted  to  the  Horse  Power,  for  cutting  fire  wood,  fence  stuff 
Ac. 

The  list  of  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  is  complete — embracing 
most  of  the  Premium  Grains  on  exhibition  at  the  recent  win¬ 
ter  Show  of  the  New  York  Slate  Agricultural  Soc.  Among 
them  is  the  Magiium-hoiium  Wheat,  which  is  highly  spoken 
of  and  apparently  of  great  meiit.  Also  a  general  assort menl 
of  Fertilizers. RICH’D.  H.  PEASE. 

ENGLISFI  CATTLE, 

Imported  on  commission  by  Messrs.  THOS  BETTS  BEOS., 

Bishop's  Stratford,  Herts,  England  —  61  Maiden  Lane, 

New-  York  City. 

Being  inuch  the  cheape.sl  and  the  only  way  of  obtaining 
Stock  direct  from  the  Breeder,  which  will  give  gentlemen 
an  opportunity  of  ohiainiiig  the  best  stock,  willioat  having  to 
pay  an  exorhitaiit  price  for  them  in  America.  The  firm  having 
had  forty  years’  experience,  they  feel  confident  of  giving 
satisfaction  both  as  regards  price  and  selecting  the  stock  from 
the  best  herds  in  England. 

Thorough-bred  Horses, 


Sliort-Honied  Cattle, 

Devons^  HerefortLs,  Ayr.shires, 
Alderney  Cows  from  Islands 
of  Alderney  and  Guernsey, 
Pure  bred  Southdown  Sheep 


Ilampsliire  Sheep, 
Cot.swold,  Leicester  do 
Suffolk  Pigs, 

Essex,  Berkshire  do 
Merino  Sheep  from  Spain, 
Mules,  do  do 


Messrs.  Belts  Bros,  have  appointed  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  men  in  England  entirely  for  purchasing  Thorough 
Bred  Horses  Tliey  have  also  an  agent  in  Spain  for  pnrcliasing 
mules, Merino  Sheep,  etc.  Messrs.  Betts  Bros,  have  purcliased 
a  valualile  patent  invention  which  will  prevent  accidents  oc¬ 
curring  to  cattle  across  the  Atlantic.  They  can  now  he  safe- 
ly  imported  any  time  during  the  year.  Tlie  cattle  will  be  in¬ 
sured  from  Liverpool  to  New-York  when  desired,  by  charg¬ 
ing  a  small  per  centage. 

A  steamer  will  leave  IJverpool  with  cattle  about  the  first 
of  every  month.  The  slock  w’ill  be  delivered  at  New  York 
about  six  weeks  from  the  time  the  order  is  giveirin  America. 

Circulars  containing  all  particulars,  expenses  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  prices  of  Cattle  in  England,  may  be  had  by  ap¬ 
plying  by  post  to  Me.ssrs.  THOS.  BETTS, 

or,  J.  M.  MILLER,  Agent,  61  iMaideii-lane 

Jan.  4 — lam — inly.  New  Yoik  City. 
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HORSE  POWERS, 

OF  the  most  improved  Patents. 

THHESHh\G  MACHINES,  with  Separators, 
CIDER  MILLS,  lliekok  patent, 

KTV.  STK/lir,  AND  STALK  CUTTERS, 

CORN  SHELLERS,  CLOVER  HULLERS, 

DOG  POWERS.  FANNING  MILLS.  Sfc.  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  at  the  North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

GRIFFIXG  &  BRO., 

Aug.  23 — w8tm.3t  60  Corilandt-st,,  New-A'ork. 


Pleasant  and  Profitable  Employment. 

A  NUMBER  of  young  Men  may  have  coiislant  employ¬ 
ment  ill  every  Comity,  hy  engaging  in  the  sale  of  our 
ready  selling  Books.  For  particuiars  address 

FOAVLKR  AND  AVELLS. 

Aug.  2.3 — w4tm2t.  No.  308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A  SMAEL  FARM, 


CONSISTING  of  about  65  acres,  in  Macedon,  AVayne 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  two  inile.s  from  the  New- A'ork  Central 
Railroad,  for  sale  hy  the  subscriber.  There  are  about  ten 
acres  of  woodland,  the  rest  being  very  fertile  soil  for  all 
kinds  of  grain,  or  for  gra.*s.  The  house,  barn,  and  other 
onl-huildiiigs  are  in  ordiimiy  condition— there  is  an  acre  of 
excellent  jieat  or  swamp  muck — and  a  never-failing  spring 
of  water.  "'I'lie  whole  is  capable  of  being  made  a  very  val¬ 
uable  and  productive  farm.  Price,  if  sold  soon,  $65  per  acre 
— posse«sion  next  spring. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  personally  to 

J.  .1.  THOMAS, 

8  mo.  9,  1S55 — WvVmtf  Macedon,  AVayuc  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A.  FROST  &  CO., 

Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  stock  of  FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  &c., 
offered  by  us  this  season,  is  very  large,  and  much  the 
finest  that  we  have  ever  h.ad  for  sale.  Our  Nursery  grounds, 
at  the  present  moment  occupy  one  liuiidred  and  fitly  acres  of 


fine  land,  completely  covered  with  very  thrifty  and  well 
grown  plants,  which  enables  us  lo  furnish  the  entire  orders 
of  our  customers,  and  give  the  most  perfect  satisfaction. 

The  packing  of  trees  and  plants  is  done  in  the  most  supe¬ 
rior  manner,  by  men  of  long  experience  m  the  business,  so 
that  plants  may  go  lliousaiids  of  miles  in  perfect  safety. 

Our  AVbolesale  Catalogue,  (No.  4,)  for  the  autumn  of  1855, 
and  spring  of  1856,  has  just  been  published  for  gratuitous 
distriliution,  containing  the  prices  of  trees,  &.C.,  in  large 
quantities. 

Tlie  attention  of  Nurserymen  is  particularly  directed  to 
our  choice  Young  Nursery  stock,  sucli  as  Fruit  Trees  1  year 
old  from  bud  or  graft ;  Fruit  Tree  slocks  of  every  descripiion 
in  large  quantities;  Evergreens  of  small  size,  Ac.  Ac. 

The  following  Catalogues,  containing  prices  will  he  sent 
gratis  by  mail,  to  those  who  enclose  a  one  cent  postage 
stamp  for  each. 

No.  1.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses,  &c. 


No.  3.  Descriptive  Catalogue  ofDahlias,  Verbenas,  Green- 
House  Flams,  Ac. 

No.  4.  AVbolesale  Catalogue  or  Trade  List,(just  published.) 
Aug.  23— w2imlt 


NO.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

FIRUVIAN  GUANO,  No.  1 — Price  $53  per  ton  of  2000 
lbs.  This  guano  we  receive  direct  from  the  Peruviiiii 
government's  Agent,  with  goverintienl  weight  and  liraiid  on 
each  bag.  F'arniers  purchasing  of  us  cannot  fail  lo  receive 
the  best  No.  1  Peruvian.  AVe  keep  none  of  the  prepared,  or 
No.  2  Guano. 

F'armers  or  dealers  wishing  t^jpurchase  in  large  quantities, 
will  receive  a  liberal  discount. 

BONE  DUST,  l.aiid  Plasier,  Poudrette,  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  Ac.,  at  the  North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

GRIFFING  A  BRO  , 

Aug  23 — wStmSt  GO  Corllandt-st.,  New-A'ork. 


FOR  SALE, 


AFEAV  pair  fancy  I.op-Eared  Rabbits  at  moderate 
prices,  very  fine  specimens,  delivered  at  Hudson. 

Also  a  few  pair  Dorking  Fowls,  from  the  fine  stock  of  R. 
H.  Van  Rensselaer,  ready  for  delivery  in  September.  Ad¬ 
dress  S.  V.  C.  VAN  RENSSELAER, 

Claverack, 

July  26— wAmtf.  Col.  Co.,  N.  A’. 


Devon  Coavs, 


HEIFERS,  and  Bull  Calves — pure  blood— for  sale  by 
Feb.  1 — mly.  B.  V.  FRENCH,  Braintree,  Mass. 


RURAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


cpiIE  attention  of  all  persons  interested  in  rural  pursuits 
is  invited  to  the  following  publications  : 


THE  COUNTHV  GExNTI.EMAN— a  AVeekly  Jonninl 

for  the  Farm,  the  Garden  and  the  Fireside — forming 
yearly  two  large  and  licaaliful  quarto  volumes  of  416 
pages  each.  Price,  $2  90  a  year.  This  is,  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  the  best  agricultural  journal  published  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Specimens  sent  to  all  applicants. 

T II  E  C  U  L  T I  V  A  T  O  R — a  xMoiitlily  Journal  Tor  the 
Farmer  mid  llie  Horlicullurist,  heauiifully  illu.'lraled,  and 
forming  an  annual  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  at  50 
cents  a  year. 

THE  II.IiUSTRATED  ANNUAL  REGIgTFR  of  RU¬ 
RAL  AFFAIR.S  for  1855,  embellished  with  more  than 
One  Hundred  Engravings, — 1  vol.  12  mo.  144  pp. — price, 
25  cents  in  paper  covers — bound,  50  cents — sent  jirejiaid 
by  mail. 

RELATIONS  OF  CHEMISTRY  TO  AGRICULTURE, 

and  the  Agricultural  Exiierimems  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawrs, 
a  new  work  by  Pro!  Liebig,  just  published,  price  25 
cents — sent  prepaid  hy  mail. 

'  Specimens  and  Prospeetuses  sent  tc-  those  disposed  to 

act  as  Agents.  Address  the  publisher, 

LUTHER  TUCKER,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


VoL.  I  IT. 


ALBANY,  OCT.,  1855. 


No.  X. 


Timber  and  Forests. 


Tha  rapid  disappearance  of  all  our  forests  should  ex¬ 
cite  the  serious  attention  of  agriculturists  generally.  Du¬ 
ring  a  recent  ride  through  a  portion  of  country  that  wo 
had  well  known  twenty  years  since,  but  had  not  seen 
in  this  interval  of  time,  we  were  struck  with  the  havoc 
that  had  been  made  in  the  woodlands.  A  dense  fifty- 
acre  wood-lot,  in  particular,  had  been  so  reduced  on 
every  side  by  its  three  owners,  that  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  remained  ;  and  this  portion  was  so  thin  that  close 
pasturage  grew  in  every  part.  The  wasting  away 
which  was  so  strikingly  visible,  appeared  to  be  the  re¬ 
sult  only  of  the  home  consumption  of  ordinary  fuel 
In  the  same  neighborhood,  an  extensive  land-owner 
informed  us  in  looking  over  the  surface  that  he 
had  denuded  of  the  original  forest  for  his  own  fire  wood, 
he  had  diseovered  that  one  hundred  acres  had  been 
cleared  for  this  purpose,  during  the  forty  years  he  had 
resided  there.  . 

The  same  results  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  may  be 
found  almost  everywhere.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  of  the  lumber  dis 
tricts  of  the  country,  the  whole  region  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  will  be  stripped  of  everything  valuable  for  this 
purpose  within  the  next  thirty  years. 

What  will  then  be  done  ?  Where  shall  we  get  ma¬ 
terials  for  houses  and  barns — for  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  and  machines  of  all  kinds — for  fencing  —  for 
bridges — and  for  the  construction  of  .all  kinds  of  ship¬ 
ping — to  say  nothing  of  the  three  to  five  thousand  cords 
of  wood  consumed  annually  as  fuel  in  every  town.sbip 
in  the  settled  portions  of  the  country  1  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  all  our  farmers,  most  of  them  many 
miles  from  railroads  or  navigation,  shall  resort  to  coal, 
without  great  expense  and  inconvenience,  for  after 
paying  several  doll.ars  a  ton  fcr  this  combustible,  r,nd 
then  being  compelled  to  draw  it  several  miles  in  addi¬ 
tion,  will  prove  no  slight  matter. 

What  is  to  be  done— for  the  crisis  must  be  met  with¬ 
in  the  next  half  century! 

The  answer  is  most  obviously,  commence  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  timber  trees  immediately, — for  they  will  be 
wanted  quite  as  soon  as  a  snflicient  size  is  attained. 
We  have  been  induced  to  collect  some  information  re¬ 
cently  on  this  subject,  and  believe  we  cannot  do  a  bet¬ 


ter  service  to  our  re.aders  than  to  give  briefly  its  sub¬ 
stance,  together  with  some  previously  known  to  a  few 
timber  growers. 

The  first  is  to  restore  the  waste  that  is  constantly 
taking  place.  To  cut  out  the  larger  trees  from  wood¬ 
lands,  and  leave  the  smaller  to  take  their  place,  is 
attended  with  a  serious  objection.  The  constant  shade, 
even  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  scattered 
trees,  is  sufficient  so  prevent  the  successful  growth  of 
small  underbrush,  or  to  retard  its  progress  so  much  that 
it  will  not  increase  in  size  more  than  one  fourth  to  one 
tenth  as  fast  as  when  all  the  young  trees  have  an  even 
start.  It  is  therefore  best  in  all  cases,  to  cut  off  every 
thing  clean  at  once,  leaving  only  such  as  maybe  a  few 
feet  high,  if  there  be  any  such. 

After  haing  obtained  a  young  and  dense  growth 
of  trees,  the  next  question  is,  what  treatment  shall 
they  receive  1  An  opinion  is  prevalent  that  they  must 
then  be  left  to  themselves, — that  nature  will  take  the 
best  course,  &c.  Experience  has  fully  proved  this 
opinion  to  be  erroneous — and  that  judicious  thinning 
of  young  forests  is  nearly  or  quite  as  essential  as  the 
same  process  with  crops  of  onions,  turnips  and  carrots. 
The  thinning  should  be  progressive,  and  not  too  severe 
at  once,  else  the  young  trees  will  be  suddenly  exposed 
to  hot  suns  and  the  cold  of  winter.  A  rule  for  the  dis¬ 
tance  asunder  in  successive  thinning,  has  been  given 
by  R.  S.  Fay,  in  the  Essex  County  Transactions  (Mass ) 
at  one-half  their  height  for  deciduous  trees,  and  one- 
third  for  evergreen — this  is  evidently  too  severe,  unless 
when  the  trees  are  very  young,  and  are  soon  expected 
to  double  their  height ;  but  the  observance  of  a  certain 
rate  between  bight  and  distance  will  be  of  use  in  pre¬ 
serving  a  proper  degree  of  uniformity. 

The  following  statement  of  an  experiment  in  thinning 
by  Levi  Bartlett  of  Warner,  Ncw-Hampshire,  ap¬ 
peared  some  time  ago  in  the  New-England  Farm¬ 
er  !  — 

About  twenty-five  .years  ago  I  came  into  possession  of 
several  acres  of  “  pine  plain  land,”  covered  with  a 
thick  growth  of  white,  yellow  and  Norway  pines;  the 
trees  were  then  about  twenty-five  years  from  the  seed. 
(The  land  was  burned  over  in  a  very  dry  time  about 
the  year  1800  )  Immediately  after  I  came  into  pos.ses- 
sion  I  thinned  out  the  growth  on  about  two  acres,  re¬ 
moving  more  than  half  the  number  of  trees,  they  be¬ 
ing  the  smaller  portion.  The  wood  thinned  out  much 
more  than  paying  the  expense  of  thinning  and  draw 
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ing.  Soon  after,  I  sold  the  land,  since  which  nothing 
has  been  done  to  it.  I  have,  with  the  present  owner, 
recently  examined  the  lot ;  we  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  portion  thinned  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  is  now, 
from  the  superior  size  of  the  trees  worth  33  per  cent, 
more  per  acre,  than  that  portion  left  to  itself  Can 
any  one  doubt,  that  the  limbs  and  tops  of  the  removed 
trees,  and  the  decaying  slumps  and  roots  of  those  cut 
out,  with  a  free  access  of  sunlight  and  aii-,  has  not  very 
much  increased  the  growth  where  thinned  out,  over 
those  “  left  to  struggle,  from  the  excess  of  numbers, 
forthe  mastery?  Many  of  the  vanquished  have  died, 
while  the  victors  have  suffered  severely  from  the  effects 
of  the  struggle,”  I  sold  the  land  for  ten  dollars  per 
acre  ;  the  present  owner  has  recently‘refused  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  per  acre  for  it.  Had  he  judiciou.sly  thin- 
ed  out  the  trees  from  the  time  he  purchased  it,  till  now, 
he  might  hare  (without  injury  to  its  present  worth,) 
taken  from  it  enough  to  have  paid  the  interest,  on  his 
purchase  and  taxes.  I  have  thinned  out  the  growth 
of  hard  wood  trees  with  results  similar  to  the  above 
described. 

L.  Bartlett  has  at  our  request  kindly  furnished  us 
with  a  number  of  additional  particulars,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting  to  our  readers  : — 

1.  “What  was  the  size  and  height  of  the  young 
trees,  at  the  time  they  were  thinned  ?”  It  is  some 
25  years  since  I  thinned  the  growth,  so  that  I  do  not 
recollect  particularly  as  to  either.  I  cut  a  few  of  the 
longest  about  that  time,  for  rafters  for  a  shed,  only 
hewing  one  side;  they  were  about  8  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  at  the  stump.  Probably  they  were  40  or  50  feet 

high — i.  e.  the  tallest  of  them,  [being  25  years  from 
seed  ] 

2.  “  What  was  the  size  and  distance  asunder,  after 
the  lapse  of  25  years  mentioned  1”  I  went  on  to  the 
lot,  with  the  present  owner,  about  two  weeks  since; 
we  judged  that  if  the  trees  were  equi-distant  over  the 
two  acres  thinned  out,  they  would  stand  at  the  distance 
of  from  6  to  8  feet.  These  are  mostly  Norway  pines, 
straight  and  beautiful  as  cane  poles,  from  80  to  over 
100  feet  high,  and  from  10  to  18  or  20  inches  diameter 
at  the  stump,  [now  about  50  years  from  seed.]  We 
thought  the  portion  thinned  out  was  worth  33  percent, 
more  (for  timber)  than  the  unthinned  part.  The  pre¬ 
sent  owner  has  refused  .SlOO  per  acre  for  the  wood  and 
timber.  I  pre.sume  it  is  worth  (the  large  trees)  much 
more  for  timber,  than  for  wood. 

3.  Judging  from  your  account  of  your  "  timber 
land,”  I  should  let  the  trees,  from  “  8  inches  to  a  foot,” 
remain,  and  encourage  the  growth  of  seedling  trees 
and  sprouts  from  the  roots  and  stumps,  and  hereafter 
thin-out  as  would  seem  necessary.  As  fur  as  you  may 
require  for  fuel  and  timber,  to  supply  your  annual 
wants,  perhaps  it  might  be  the  better  way  to  cut  “  all 

down,”  and  suffer  a  new  growth  to  start  on  an  equal 
footing. 

4.  What  is  the  most  profitable  period  to  cut  off  a 
growth  of  timber  for  fuel,  and  how  m.iny  cords  annu¬ 
ally  may  be  expected  from  10  acres,  <fec.  ?  By  re¬ 
ferring  to  different  authoritie.s,  I  find  a.  great  difference 
of  opinion.  In  Prance,  18  years  is  the  period  the  law 
allows  the  owners  to  cut  over  their  woodlots  (There 
fuel  is  sold  by  the  pound  and  ounce.)  The  late  Mr. 
CoLMAN  cites  in  one  of  his  Reports,  the  opinions  of  ma¬ 
ny  farmers  in  Massachusetts,  who  give  the  time  from 
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20  to  30  years  to  cut  off  the  entire  growth  for  fuel  and 
charcoal.  However,  circumstances,  in  different  loca¬ 
tions,  must  prevent  any  fixed  rule  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  C.,  in  his  4th  Report  of  Mass.  Agriculture,  gives 
statements  of  several  farmers  in  reference  to  the 
growth  of  wood.  “  F.  Boring  «ufs  once  in  15  or  20 
years — (oak  wood) — gets  30  cords  [  er  acre.”  Another 
states  “  that  a  thin  or  exhausted  soil  will  give  25  cords 
in  25  years  ;  and  that  good  land  in  30  years  will  give 
50  cords  to  an  acre.”  “  E.  Parker  of  Reading,  sold  40 
acres  of  woodland,  on  which  the  wood  was  of  only  20 
years’ growth.  The  whole  lot  averaged  more  than  40 
cords  to  the  acre.” 

5.  “  What  kind  of  trees  would  be  most  profitable  and 
rapidly  growing  ?”  Soils  are  so  different  here  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  past  geological  disturbances,  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  past  diluvial  agencies,  that  a  20  acre  lot  fre¬ 
quently  consists  of  soils  adapted  peculiarly  to  the  con¬ 
genial  growth  of  almost  as  many  kinds  or  species  of 
trees.  One  side  of  a  small  stream  is  occupied  with  a 
dense  growth  of  hemlock — the  opposite,  W'ith  maples, 
beeches  and  ash.  Another  location  near  by,  will  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  growth  of  white  or  Norwaj'  or  yellow  pine, 
,and  close  by,  oaks  will  predominate.  Other  soils  are 
avorably  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  trees,  which 
seem  to  all  flourish  equally  well.  I  cut  the  entire 
growth  from  an  acre  of  low,  moist,  wet  land,  twelve  years 
ago.  Cattle  and  the  fire  have  been  kept  out.  A  great 
variety  of  trees  sprang  up  from  stumps,  roots  and  seeds 
— most  of  them  from  25  to  35  feet  in  height.  I  have 
lately  examined  them,  and  am  unable  to  tell,  of  seve¬ 
ral  varieties,  which  take  the  lead.  If  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  eventually  some  species  will  probably  take  the 
lead  of  others.  This  autumn  I  intend  to  give  the  lot  a 
thinning. 

Four  years  ago  last  December,  I  cut  from  an  acre  or 
two,  the  maples,  beech,  birch,  &o.  from  my  wood  lot — 
the  growth  probably  about  70  years  of  age.  They 
grow  very  thick  and  tall — 50  and  60,  and  some  more 
feet  from  the  ground  to  the  first  limbs.  The  white  ash 
trees,  were  left  for  timber,  being  from  20  down  to  ten 
inches  diameter  near  the  ground.  They  now  stand 
twice,  or  more,  as  thick  as  Mr.  Fay’s  rule  ;  but  neto 
limbs  are  starting  out  from  within  10  or  15  feet  of  the 
ground,  up  to  the  original  limbs,  and  they  will  soon  bo 
useless  for  carriage  timber,  rakes,  snaths,  &c.  Some 
hundreds  of  dollars  worth  I  have  sold  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  in  past  years. 

Some  6  years  ago,  a  railroad  was  built  from  Concord, 
N.  H ,  through  this  town.  It  opened  a  market  for 
wood  and  timber  of  every  description,  and  within  the 
last  4  years  upwards  of  $100,000  worth  of  wood  and 
timber  land  has  been  bought  up  on  speculation  by  a 
few  individuals  in  this  town.  French  Canadian.®,  in 
la«ge  numbers,  are  employed  to  chop  cord-wood  the 
year  round.  They  camp  in  the  woods,  and  the  h.ivoc 
they  are  making  with  our  fore.sts,  it  makes  one  sad  to 
think  of.  This  “  de'il  take  the  hindmost  ”  policy,  ns 
our  friend  Fred.  Holbrook,  terras  it,  will  be  visited 
with  a  vengeance  upon  those  that  shall  come  after  u.®. 
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even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  The  future 
high  price  of  fuel,  timber,  lumber,  &c.,  will  have  a 
most  deleterious  effect  upon  the  future  well  being  of 
our  common  country.  If  these  denuded  wood  lots, 
could  be  left  to  produce  another  growth,  it  would  in 
some  measure  mitigate  the  evil,  but  the  proceeds  of  a 
burnt-land  crop  of  rye,  can  be  transformed  into  dol¬ 
lars  quicker  than  a  growth  of  trees  can  be  reared.’’ 

In  a  subsequent  letter  from  L.  Bartlett,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  valuable  additional  information  is  furnished  : 

“  I  forgot  to  say  in  mine  of  18th,  that,  upon  that 
portion  of  the  lot  not  thinned  out  years  ago,  there 
is  now  large  numbers  of  dead  trees,  and  groat  numbers 
of  stinted  trees,  not  larger  than  a  man's  wrist.  These 
are  of  the  same  age  as  the  very  largest  on  the  lot. 
All  this  while  they  have  been  in  a  starvation  state — 
struggling  for  a  bare  existence ;  had  they  been  cut  out 
25  years  ago,  their  decaying  stumps,  roots  and  limbs 
would  have  afforded  food  for  those  left  standing,  and 
the  growth  of  trees  on  the  lot  would  have  been  far 
more  valuable  than  it  is  now. 

‘‘  My  observation  has  taught  me  that  care  should 
be  taken  in  thinning  out  a  wood  lot,  to  be  sure  of  leav¬ 
ing  the  trees  thick  enough  to  completely  shade  the 
ground,  and  thereby  prevent  the  grass  and  shrubs 
from  springing  up.  Another  important  requisite,  is,  to 
suffer  the  limbs  on  the  outside  tier  of  trees  to  grow 
from  the  ground  upwards.  This  breaks  the  force  of 
the  winds,  prevents  the  fallen  leaves  from  blowing 
away,  causes  a  more  equable  temperature,  and  a  more 
humid  atmosphere,  than  if  the  winds  had  a  full  and 
clear  sweep,  as  would  be  the  case,  if  the  trees  upon  the 
borders  of  the  lot  were  trimmed  off  to  the  height  of 
ten,  or  more  feet.” 

According  to  Allen's  Farm,  Book,  the  Salisbury 
Iron-Company  has  several  thousand  acres  of  land, 
which  have  been  reserved  exclusively  for  supplying 
their  own  charcoal.  After  sixty  years  experience  they 
have  ascertained  the  most  profitable  period  for  cutting 
to  be  once  in  about  sixteen  years.  It  has  been  found 
that  this  yielded  a  full  equivalent  to  an  annual  inter¬ 
est  on  .SIS  to  $20  an  acre,  which  for  a  rough  and  poor 
soil,  remote  from  a  wood  or  timber  market,  pays  as 
much  ns  the  net  profits  on  cultivated  land  in  the  same 
neighborhood. 

According  to  one  of  the  statements  of  11.  Colman, 
already  quoted,  20  years  growth  gave  40  cords  per 
acre.  We  are  not  informed  that  this  was  managed 
in  the  best  and  most  profitable  manner,  nor  of  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil ;  yet  at  this  rate,  a  ten  acre  lot  would 
furnish  an  annual  supply  to  a  family  of  twenty  cords 
per  annum.  According  to  the  statement  furnished  us 
by  Levi  Babtlett,  there  were  pine  trees  of  50  years 
growth,  80  to  100  feet  high,  10  to  20  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  standing  6  to  8  feet  apart, — the  trees  having 
been  thinned  out  and  having  received  the  best  treat¬ 
ment.  If  there  is  no  mistake  in  this  statement,  there 
would  be  about  three  hundred  cords  per  acre,  for  every 
two  trees  on  an  average,  would  make  a  cord  of  wood, 
supposing  them  to  average  13  inches  64  feet  high,  and 


8  feet  apart.  This  estimate  may  be  from  too  high  da¬ 
ta,  but  if  only  half  that  amount,  it  would  show  much 
in  favor  of  proper  management. 

By  counting  the  annual  rings,  it  has  been  found  that 
all  the  larger  forest  trees  of  western  New-York  are 
much  over  an  hundred  years  old  ;  but  if  vre  estimate 
their  .average  period  of  growth,  at  one  hundred  years, 
and  an  acre  .as  affording  sixty  cords  of  wood,  it  would 
require  33  acres  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  supply  for  a 
family  consuming  20  cords  per  annum,  or  more  than 
three  times  the  extent  of  land  in  the  case  cited  by  H. 
Colman,  where  the  growth  was  cut  at  twenty  years. 

This  subject  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest  to  every 
landowner,  and  especially  to  every  patriot,  and  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  overreach  posterity,  and  deprive 
the  next  generation  of  the  materials  for  fuel  and  tim¬ 
ber,  should  make  ample  provisioo  for  a  full  supply  in 
future,  by  setting  apart  a  portion  of  their  grounds  for 
well  managed  forests. 

Anbury  or  Finger  and  Toes  in  Cabbage. 

Messrs.  Editors. — I  herewith  enclose  part  of  a  cab¬ 
bage  root  for  your  examination,  and  would  ask  you  or 
any  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
for  the  cause  and  cure  for  such  growth.  In  this  vicini¬ 
ty  we  are  very  much  troubled  with  the  disease,  if  it  is 
a.  disease, — so  much  so,  that  we  shall  have  to  give  up 
the  cultiv.ation  of  cabbage  entirely,  unless  a  preventive 
can  be  found.  I  have  not  been  troubled  with  it  until 
within  3  or  four  years  past.  I  have  this  year  about 
1000  plants  cabbage,  and  I  think  that  I  shall  lose  full 
one  half  of  them.  The  sample  sent  is  taken  from  a 
root  where  all  the  small  roots  are  enlarged.  Some  of 
them  will  be  one  barge  bulb  without  any  out  shoots. 
Last  year  my  driest  land  was  the  least  affected  by  it. 
This  year  it  is  the  reverse.  If  some  preventive  c.annot 
be  applied,  cabbage  in  a  few  years,  cannot  bo  grown 
about  here  at  all.  Julius  Chapman.  Simsbury, 
Hartford  Co ,  Ct.,  Aug.  9,  1855. 

The  disease  referred  to  is  evidently  that  known  as 
Anbury,  or  Finger  and  Toes.  So  for  as  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  to  the  contrary',  cabbage  have  always  been  lia¬ 
ble  to  it.  It  also  affects  the  turnip  plant ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  it  has  been  estimated  in  Scotland  that  the 
loss  to  the  turnip  crop  is  10,  20,  30,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  even  as  high  as  40  per  cent.  It  has  recently 
been  the  subject  of  a  very  extensive  scientific  and  prac¬ 
tical  investigation  by  Prof.  Anderson,  Chemist  to  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  Se¬ 
veral  soils  on  which  diseased  and  healthy  plants  had 
been  produced,  were  .analyzed,  but  no  difference  xcas 
found  in  their  chemical  composition.  A  number  of 
diseased  and  healthy  plants  were  also  subjected  to 
minute  and  c.areful  analysis,  but  no  very  important 
facts  were  brought  to  light.  All  the  diseased  bulbs 
contained  much  more  dry  or  solid  matter  than  the 
healthy  ones ;  in  some  cases,  twice  as  much.  The 
amount  of  ash  or  mineral  matter  was  also  much  great¬ 
er  in  the  diseased  than  in  the  healthy  turnip,  not  on¬ 
ly  in  the  fresh,  but  also  in  the  dry  matter.  There  was 
also  more  nitrogen  in  the  dry  matter  of  the  diseased 
than  in  the  healthy  bulbs.  The  quantity  of  common 
salt  was,  with  one  exception,  much  larger  in  the  healthy 
than  the  diseased  plant;  in  one  instance  the  ash  of  the 


former  contained  14  per  cent,  that  of  the  latter  only  5 
per  cent.;  in  another  instance  the  ash  of  the  healthy 
plant  contained  22  and  that  of  the  diseased  only  14  per 
cent  of  salt.  It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  these 
differences  of  composition  are  the  effects  of  disease  and 
not  the  cause  of  it. 

Although,  in  the  language  of  Prof.  Anderson,"  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  soil  has  no  effect  on  the 
development  of  the  disease,”  yet  its  mechanical  state 
or  condition  “  appears  to  influence  in  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree  the  amount  of  disease.”  It  would  appear  that 
light,  sandy  soils  are  those  in  which  this  disease  makes 
its  greatest  ravages.  Mr.  Cooper  of  Stenton,  states 
that  the  disease  was  uniform  all  over  one  of  his  fields, 
except  where  there  was  a  mixture  of  clay,  and  in  these 
spots  the  crop  was  partially  sound.  Marshall,  in  his 
Rural  Economy  of  Norfolk,  although  he  appears  to 
have  had  little  confidence  in  the  statement  himself, 
mentions  that  many  farmers  thought  “  marl”  a  “  cer¬ 
tain  prevention  ”  of  this  disease. 

It  would  appear  that  while  loose  and  open  soils  are 
most  liable  to  this  disease,  much  treading  of  the  soil, 
which  compresses  it,  and  might  be  e.vpected  to  diminish 
its  ravages,  has  an  exactly  opposite  effect.  Many  proofs 
of  this  are  given  ;  we  will  instance  one  :  “  A  very  re¬ 

markable  instance  of  the  same  sort,”  says  Prof.  An¬ 
derson,  “  was  pointed  out  to  me  on  the  homo  farm  at 
Dargavel,  where  a  road,  which  had  been  newly  rej)air- 
ed,  ran  along  the  side  of  a  field,  and  the  passers  by,  to 
avoid  its  roughness,  formed  a  path  by  its  side.  When 
the  field  was  sown  to  turnips,  every  bulb  on  the  part  so 
trodden  proved  diseased,  while  the  rest  of  the  crop  was 
sound.”  Similar  phenomena  are  mentioned,  and  it  is  a 
m.atter  of  general  observation  that  headlands  are  al¬ 
ways  most  affected. 

In  general,  barn-yard  manure  is  stated  to  produce 
less  disease  when  well  rotted  than  when  apphed  in  the 
raw  state. 

Mr.  Sanderson  of  Meigle,  applied  6  cwt.  of  com¬ 
mon  salt  to  a  field  in  which  the  disease  had  been  very 
bad  during  the  two  previous  rotations,  leaving  a  small 
part  of  the  field  unsalted  for  comparison.  On  this  por¬ 
tion,  the  turnips  were  all  diseased,  while  on  the  salted 
part  very  few  were  affected. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  lime,  the  evidence  is  very 
contradictory.  “It  may  on  the  whole,  however,”  Prof. 
Anderson  writes,  “  be  concluded  that  the  use  of  lime 
in  considerable  qu.antity  has  a  decided  effect.”  Some 
speak  of  it  as  a  “complete  preventive  ”  of  the  disease  ; 
that  it  is  not  invariably  so,  however,  there  is  abundant 
evidence. 

We  are  as  much  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  cause 
of  the  disease  as  ever.  It  has  usually  been  attributed 
to  the  agency  of  insects.  Curtis,  author  of  the  “Bri¬ 
tish  Entomology,”  however,  says  :  “  Now  that  these 
subjects  are  becoming  better  understood,  from  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  men  of  science,  it  appears  that  insects 
are  the  consequence  and  not  the  cause  of  anbury.” 
He  thinks  it  is  owing  to  bad  cultivation,  and  that  it  is 
becoming  leas  eveiT^  year.  “It  does  not,”  he  says, 


“  occur  on  well  drained  soils,  when  the  culture  of  the 
land,  as  well  as  that  of  the  crop,  are  properly  under¬ 
stood  and  practiced.” 

From  a  review  of  all  the  evidence,  however,  although 
we  have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Curtis’  opinion,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  an  in¬ 
sect.  Cabbage  plants  are  frequently  Infected  in  the 
seed  bed,  and  this  incipient  infection  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  gall  or  wart  upon  the  stem,  immediately  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  root ;  if  this  wart  is  opened  it  will 
bo  found  CO  contain  a  small  white  maggot.  It  is  said 
that  if  the  gall  and  its  tenant  are  removed  and  the 
plant  is  placed  in  the  soil  where  it  is  to  remain,  unless 
it  is  again  attacked,  the  wound  usually  heals  and  the 
growth  is  little  retarded.  On  the  other  hand — if  the 
gall  is  left  undisturbed,  the  maggot  continues  to  feed 
upon  the  young  woody  part  of  the  stem,  until  the  pe¬ 
riod  arriv'es  for  its  pas,sing  into  the  other  insect  forms 
previously  to  which  it  gnaws  its  way  out  through  the 
exterior  bark.  The  disease  is  now  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  remedies  ;  the  gall  increases  in  size,  encircles 
the  whole  stem,  and  the  alburnum  being  so  extensively 
destroyed  retards  the  ascent  of  sap  and  the  warts  or 
e.xcrescences  of  the  roots  increase  rapidly.  The  fibrous 
roots,  besides  being  thickened,  are  distorted  and  mon¬ 
strous  from  swellings  which  appear  throughout  their 
length,  and  which  apparently  “  arise  from  an  effort  of 
nature  to  form  receptacles  for  the  sap,”  deprived  as  it 
is  of  its  natural  spissation  in  the  leaves. 

The  general  experience  of  farmers  and  gardeners 
testifies  that  this  disease  u.suallj'  attacks  cabbage  and 
turnips  when  they  are  grown  for  successive  years  on 
the  same  soil,  and  this  is  precisely  what  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  if  the  disease  is  caused  by  an  insect  ;  for  “  the 
parent  insect  always  deposits  her  eggs  in  those  situa¬ 
tions  where  her  progeny  will  find  their  appopriate  food,” 
and  in  the  fragments  of  roots  of  preceding  crops,  some 
of  those  “  round,  reddish-colored,  hairj’^  worms,”  as 
Mr.  Carnegie  describes  them,  are  to  be  expected. 
Nevertheless  we  must  admit  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  One  of  the  worst  cases  of  disease  mentioned 
in  Prof.  Anderson's  investigations,  was  on  a  field 
where  turnips  had  never  been  grown  before  ;  and  in  the 
Piothamsted  experiments,  whore  turnips  have  been 
grown  year  after  3mar  on  the  same  land  for  a  dozen 
years,  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a  single  case  of 
finger  and  toes.  The  soil  is  a  rather  heav'y  clay  soil ; 
the  veiy  reverse  of  what  is  known  as  a  good  “  turnip 
soil,”  and  which  is  most  liable  to  the  disease.  These 
cases  only  prove,  however,  that  rotation  is  not  a  cer¬ 
tain  preventive,  and  that  successive  crops  on  the  same 
soil  is  not  invariably  followed  by  disease  ;  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  is  generally  advantageous  to  sow  cabbage 
and  turnips  on  fresh  soil  is  no  doubt  correct. 

Tho  plan  we  should  advise  our  corre.spondent  to 
adopt  to  guard  against  this  disease  as  much  as  possible 
would  be  as  follows  :  Sow  the  cabbage  seed  early,  on 
fresh  soil.  When  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches 
high,  transplant  them  to  another  bed,  recently  prepar¬ 
ed,  examining  the  stalks  of  the  plants,  and  if 
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founil  exhibiting  indications  of  having  been  stung  on 
the  stem,  throw  them  away.  If  they  could  be  again 
transplanted  before  the  final  setting  out,  it  would  be  so 
much  the  bettor.  By  frequent  transplanting,  strong 
stocky  plants  are  obtained,  and  you  have  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  to  reject  all  that  are  diseased.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  we  believe  the  mischief  is  done  in  the  seed 
bed,  and  it  is,  therefore,  very  important  to  attend  care¬ 
fully  to  its  preparation  and  to  the  management  of  the 
young  plants.  If  the  land  where  the  cabbage  seed  is 
to  bo  sown  in  the  spring,  was  dressed  in  the  fall  with 
quick  lime,  say  a  bushel  to  the  square  rod,  and  well  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  soil  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep,  we 
believe  it  would  prove  advantageous.  Half  a  peck  of 
salt  to  the  .square  rod  applied  in  the  fall,  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  lime,  Avould  also  be  likely  to  do  good.  Throw¬ 
ing  the  soil-infto  ridges  in  the  fall  so  as  to  expose  it  to 
the  ameliorating  and  insect-destroying  influences  of 
frost  might  also  be  adopted. 

We  shall  bo  glad  to  hear  the  experience  of  our  read¬ 
ers  with  this  disease.  It  is  said  to  be  unusually  preva¬ 
lent  and  destructive  in  many  parts  of  the  country  this 
season.  — ■■ 

Young  or  Old  Cows  for  the  Dairy. 

Messrs.  Editors — Which  do  you  consider  the  most 
profitable  for  making  butter  and  cheese,  young,  old  or 
middle  aged  cows  7  Which  is  the  most  profitable 
breed  7  How  many  cows  can  I  keep  on  a  farm  of  two 
hundred  acre.«,  mostly  in  grass  7  Is  it  better  to  breed 
your  own  cows  or  to  buy  them  7  I  am  a  new  begin¬ 
ner,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  or  some  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents,  will  condescend  to  enlighten  my  ignorance 
on  these  and  other  matters  connected  with  Dairy  Hus¬ 
bandry.  D.  W.  Letcis  Co.,  N.  Y- 

We  hope  some  of  our  Lewis  county  subscribers — 
than  whom  there  are  no  better  dairymen  in  the  world 
— will  give  our  young  correspondent  the  information 
he  desires. 

It  is  we  believe  usually  considered  that  the  younger 
the  cow  the  richer  the  milk,  but  it  is  less  in  quantity. 
Supposing  the  cow  to  come  in  at  three  years  of  age, 
and  to  have  a  calf  each  year  in  April  or  May,  she 
would  be  in  her  prime — as  regards  quantity  and  quali¬ 
ty  of  milk— the  second  and  third  years  after.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep  her  in  milk 
past  her  eighth  or  ninth  year.  After  this  age  her  milk 
'  deteriorates  in  quality ;  she  is  worth  less  for  the 
grazier  or  butcher,  and  consumes  more  food,  especially 
in  winter.  Of  course  there  are  favorite  cows  that  will 
always  be  kept  longer  than  this,  but  as  a  general  rule 
it  is  not  profitable  to  keep  cows  over  nine  years  old. 

The  number  of  cows  that  can  be  kept  on  a  given 
number  of  acres,  depends  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
In  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  with  the  weeping  skies  and 
mild  climate  of  merrie  England,  25  cows,  at  least,  are 
ordinarily  kept  to  the  hundred  acres,  besides  the  usual 
number  of  young  stock  reared  to  maintain  the  full 
complement  of  cows  giving  milk.  Your  neighbors, 
J  knowing  the  quality  of  your  land,  will  be  able  to  ad- 
^  vise  you  on  this  point.  It  is  better  to  under  than  over 
S  stock,  although  in  the  latter  case  the  grass  is  coarse 


and  ill-flavored,  enough  so  frequently  to  impair  the 
quality  of  the  milk. 

The  question  as  to  the  most  profitable  breed  of  cows 
for  the  dairy,  is  one  which  has  not  received  the  atten¬ 
tion  it  deserve.s,  either  from  importers  or  professional 
breeders.  No  effort  has  been  made  that  we  are  aware 
of,  to  procuie  or  produce  a  breed  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  dairy  districts  of  the  country.  Our  correspondent 
cannot,  therefore,  under  present  circumstances,  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  make  a  judicious  selection  from  what  is 
called  the  native  breed,  combined  more  or  less  with 
crosses  of  Durham,  Ayrshire,  Devon  and  Hereford 
blood,  and  upon  these  our  dairymen  must  mainly  rely, 
until  some  public  spirited  breeder,  realizing  its  impor¬ 
tance,  shall  raise  up  a  breed  more  especially  designed 
for  this  purpose. 

Dwarf  Pears. 

We  have  repeated  and  almost  constant  inquiries  in 
relation  to  the  value  of  the  pear  on  quince  stocks. 

‘‘ Are  dwarf  pears  going  to  answer!  Are  they  not  a 
humbug!  Are  they  as  good  ns  standards!  Would 
you  rather  have  a  tree  on  pe.ar  or  quince  root  7  ”  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  that  are  continually  asked  ; 
and  the  conflicting  answers  that  fire  given  do  not  help 
to  clear  up  the  subject. 

Yet  it  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  very  easily  under¬ 
stood  when  cleared  of  the  fog  which  partial  observers 
and  interested  persons  have  thrown  around  it.  To  say 
which  is  best  under  all  circumstances,  would  bo  like 
attempting  to  answer  the  question,  “  Do  you  think  the 
watermelon  as  good  as  the  strawberry  7  Shall  we  not 
confine  ourselves  hereafter  to  the  best  of  these  two,  and 
discard  the  other  as  a  humbug  7  ” 

Dwarf  and  standard  pears  are  each  excellent  in  their 
places.  The  standard  pear,  as  a  general  rule,  grows 
to  be  a  much  larger  tree,  requires  more  time,  needs 
more  room,  ultimately  bears  much  more  per  tree,  will 
endure  more  neglect,  and  in  most  cases  live  to  a  great¬ 
er  ago.  The  dwarf  will  come  sooner  into  bearing,  will 
occupy  less  space,  and  will  not  bear  neglect,  but  re¬ 
quires  good  cultivation.  We  are  not  sure  but  the  last 
quality  is  a  positive  recommendation ;  for  planters  cer¬ 
tainly  need  the  stimulus  of  necessity  to  induce  them  to 
take  better  care  of  their  trees.  A  standard  will  indeed 
grow  and  bear  under  ordinary  circumstances;  but  give 
it  the  best  chance,  and  the  fruit  wilt  be  so  much  im¬ 
proved,  as  sometimes  to  be  scarcely  recognized.  The 
dwarf  is  emphatically  the  tree  for  the  garden,  where 
two  hundred  maybe  planted  on  a  quarter  acre,  imstead 
of  but  twenty-five  standards,  and  where  no  difficulty 
exists  in  giving  them  the  best  soil  and  treatment. 
Those  who  are  about  occupying  new  places,  may  secure 
for  themselves  a  supply  of  fruit  in  two  or  three  years 
by  planting  three  year  dwarfs  ;  and  pomologists  may 
get  the  fruit  of  new  kinds  the  first  or  second  year. 

One  leading  reason  why  some  have  pronounced 
dwarfs  a  failure,  is  the  attempt  to  raise  too  many  kinds 
on  the  quince.  There  are  a  few  sorts  that  are  entirely 
at  home  on  this  stock,  and  are  always  seen  in  a  flour- 


ishing  state,  under  anything  like  favorable  influences, 
among  which  sorts  may  bo  mentioned  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Duchess  of  Angouleme,Glout  Morceau,  and  Vi¬ 
car  of  Winkfield,  trees  of  which,  twentj^  or  thirty  years 
old,  are  now  productive  and  vigorous,  and  will  proba¬ 
bly  live  to  a  hundred.  Some  of  these,  and  especially 
the  Jersey  and  AVinkfield,  seem  to  grow  well  on  almost 
any  kind  of  quince.  But  all  do  best  on  the  Drench 
stock,  and  this  only  should  be  used.  The  Angouleme, 
appears  to  be  the  hardiest  dwarf  under  neglect.  We 
have  just  examined  an  orchard  of  these,  about  nine 
years  planted,  which  until  the  present  year,  had  been 
almost  totally  neglected  for  five  or  six  seasons,  and 
enveloped  in  weeds  and  grass,  and  growing  on  a  hard 
stony  soil.  The  present  season  they  have  been  culti¬ 
vated  but  not  manured,  and  they  all  show  a  thrifty  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  are  bending  under  their  loads  of  mag¬ 
nificent  fruit.  The  trees  are  about  two  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  stand  erect,  although  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  up  as  standards,  with  no  pruning.  They 
bore  very  little  while  neglected.  As  a  proof  of  their 
superior  hardiness,  all  or  nearly  all  of  those  originally 
planted  are  flourishing,  while  other  dwarfs,interspersed, 
have  nearly  all  died  out  from  neglect. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  the  pear,  that  usually  do 
well  and  live  long  on  the  quince,  if  enriched  and  cul¬ 
tivated  annually,  but  not  otherwise. 

Partial  experiments  often  lead  to  erroneous  opinions. 
One  acquaintance  has  denounced  dwarfs,  because,  hav¬ 
ing  an  admirable  soil  (a  strong  clay)  for  standards  and 
a  very  poor  one  for  dwarfs,  he  has  been  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  with  the  former,  and  failed  with  many  of  the 
latter.  Some  others  have  soils  on  which  dwarfs  only 
will  succeed  well,  and  they  consider  them  as  far  pre¬ 
ferable  to  standards.  Seasons,  also,  sometimes  have 
an  important  influence.  Many  years  ago,  a  hard  win¬ 
ter  destroyed  many  young  standards,  while  the  dwarfs 
escaped.  At  a  later  period,  another  winter  spoiled  a 
portion  of  the  dwarfs  while  the  standards  were  unin¬ 
jured.  All  these  and  many  other  considerations  are  to 
be  observed  in  drawing  general  conclusions. 

Passages  from  a  Farmer’s  Note-Book. 

- It  is  one  of  the  rules  of  our  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Club  that  each  member  shall  make  a  brief  state¬ 
ment,  at  each  monthly  meeting,  of  some  addition 
which  he  has  made  to  his  stock  of  useful  knowledge 
since  the  previous  meeting.  If  his  own  observations 
or  reflections  or  experiments  should  not  have  furnished 
to  any  member  material  for  the  required  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Club,  then  he  might  present,  as  his  monthly 
contribution,  whatever  might  appear  to  him  among 
the  most  valuable  of  the  acquisitions  which  he  had 
made  to  his  previous  stock  of  knowledge,  from  the  re¬ 
ports  or  statements  of  others,  whether  made  in  conver¬ 
sation  or  communicated  throngh  some  agricultural  pa¬ 
per.  By  this  requirement  ot  our  Club  the  minds  of  all 
the  members  are  kept  alive  and  active,  and  on  the 
alert,  to  use  a  military  phrase,  to  di.'Cover  something 
woith  communicating,  which  may  have  somewhat  of 


ncvelty  as  well  as  utility  to  make  it  interesting.  A 
similar  practice  in  other  Agricultural  Clubs,  Societies, 
or  Circles,  might  do  much  to  make  each  member  wide 
awake,  and  to  form  habits  of  observation,  reasoning, 
estimating  evidence,  and  testing  theories  or  proposed 
general  principles,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  successful  and  satisfactory  husbandry.  If  every 
farmer  throughout  the  country  were  stimulated  by  such 
a  requirement,  or  in  any  other  way,  to  keep  his  mind 
ever  active  and  on  the  watch,  that  he  might  have,  once 
a  month  at  least,  something  well  ascertained  and  prac¬ 
tically  useful,  to  communicate  to  his  agricultural 
brethren,  at  a  club-meeting  or  through  the  press,  then, 
certainly,  agriculture  in  all  its  departments  would  ad¬ 
vance  much  more  rapidly  than  it  has  ever  yet  done, 
and  much  of  the  reproach  which  at  present  attaches 
itself  to  farmers,  on  account  of  a  supposed  general  dul- 
ness  and  sluggishness  of  mind,  would  soon  be  wiped 
entirely'  away. 

- All  that  is  necessary  to  make  advances  in  ag¬ 
riculture  is  simply  to  do  one  or  more  of  these  three 
things; — 1.  Observe  accurately;  2.  Keason,  theorize, 
or  draw  inferences  from  observations  made  by  yourself 
or  others,  correctly  and  logically  ;  and  3.  Put  your  in¬ 
ferences  or  theories  to  the  test  of  well-planned  experi¬ 
ments.  Almost  every  farmer  can  do  one  or  all  of  these  ; 
and  the  doing  of  one  or  more  of  these,  and  communica¬ 
ting  the  results  to  others,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  ele¬ 
vate  a  man  to  the  dignity  of  that  class  who  are  entitled 
to  the  most  honorable  of  all  names — the  World's  Bene¬ 
factors.  Yes,  each  man  who  cultivates  a  habit  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  phenomena  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdom  so  far  as  they  come  under  his  observation  on 
a  farm  ; — who  cultivates  a  habit  of  drawing  general 
truths  from  particular  facts  by  correct  processes  of 
reasoning,  theorizing,  or  drawing  inferences ;  and  who 
puts  all  his  inferences  or  theories  to  the  test  of  some 
experiment  which  will  detect  errors  or  defects  if  any 
such  exist  in  the  theories  tested  ; — the  man  who  does 
all  these,  whose  mind  is  ever  active  in  some  such  em¬ 
ployment,  and  who  freely  communicates  to  the  world 
the  results  of  his  observations,  reasonings,  and  experi- 
mentings,  is  justly  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  the  ad¬ 
vancers  of  useful  knowledge  and  the  benefactors  of  the 
world,  as  they  who  so  do  will  leave  the  world,  when 
they  pass  on  to  other  spheres,  a  good  deal  better  than  I 
thej’  found  it.  The  foregoing  is  the  substance  of  what 
was  said,  at  our  Club,  to  some  who  thought  they  could 
not  contribute  anything  to  the  common  stock  of  useful 
knowledge. 

- A  case  was  reported  at  our  Club  of  a  field  hav¬ 
ing  been  devoted  for  8  years  to  raising  wheat  and  clo¬ 
ver  alternately  without  any  diminution  of  fertility. 
We  stated  it  as  our  impression  that  there  might  be 
found  in  the  agricultural  pap)ers  a  large  number  of 
c.ases  hs  which  clover  had  been  made,  not  merely  to 
keep  up  the  original  fertility  of  lands,  but  even  to  in¬ 
crease  that  fertility.  As  there  seems  .some  con.sidera- 
ble  incredulity  on  this  point,  and  as  the  general  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  neighborhood  does  not  conform  to  this  fact 
of  the  fertilizing  powers  of  clover  alone,  we  propose  to 
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bunt  up,  and  present  to  the  Club  a  synopsis  of  as  many 
such  cases  as  we  can  find.  Perhaps  we  may  lay  that 
synopsis  before  the  public  as  there  are  doubtless  some 
even  among  the  readers  of  agricultural  journals  who 
do  not  practice  as  if  they  were  persuaded  of  the  value 
of  clover. 

But  what  was  fully  more  surprising  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  was  the  general  ignorance  of  the  mode  in 
which  clover  proves  useful  to  the  soil.  Few  seemed 
to  be  aware  that  the  clover  plant  draws  much  of  its 
material  from  the  subsoil,  and  more  still  from  the  at- 
mosj  here,  and  when  clover  is  plowed  under  it  deposits 
in  the  surface  soil  both  the  inorganic  and  the  organic 
constituents  derived  from  the  above  sources,  and  in 
tills  way  enriches  the  soil.  Few  seemed  to  be  aware 
that  a  large  supply  of  carbonaceous  matter  was  obtained 
both  from  the  roots  and  the  plants  plowed  under,  equal 
probably  to  what  would  have  been  obtained  by  burn¬ 
ing. both  in  a  close  vessel  or  charcoal-pit,  by  which  the 
soil  is  rendered  darker  in  color,  and  more  capable  of 
retaining  fresh  quantities  of  ammonia  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Some  could  not  believe  that  clover  did  as 
much  good  as  was  claimed  for  it,  for  the  very  logical 
reason,  that  they  could  not  see  hoio  it  could  do  it. 
Perhaps  there  are  others  who  cannot  see  how,  to  whom 
these  hints  may  prove  of  some  use.  Arator. 

Mexican  and  Chilian  Guano  in  England. 

^Ve  have  received  a  long  and  interesting  letter  from 
one  of  our  English  subscribers,  dated  Liverpool,  July 
27th,  1855,  for  which  he  will  please  accept  our  thanks. 
We  give  the  following  extracts  in  relation  to  the  Chili¬ 
an  Guano  Fraud,  which,  Mape’s  assertion  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
Messrs.  Shel'jon  it  Mapes  have  been  endeavoring 
with  true  cosmopolitan  philanthropy  to  extend  their 
pious  labors  to  our  worthy  cousins  across  the  water. 
tVhetherthey  will  like  being  deceived  for  their  good, 
any  better  than  the  ungrateful  farmers  of  this  country 
remains  to  be  seen. 

I  have  read  your  articles  on  the  “  Chilian  Guano 
Fraud”  with  much  interest.  Your  remarks  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  frequency  of  guano  adulteration  in  this 
country  are  not  very  flattering,  but  I  am  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  coufe.«,s,  mainly  correct.  Doubtless,  as  you 
observe,  your  numerous  and  largely  circulated  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  tend  to  keep  the.?e  villains  in  check, 
thougli  I  gather  from  the  last  Country  Gentleman 
that  the  perpetrator  of  this  fraud  is  himself  an  editor. 
*  *  You  intimated  that  some  of  this  manufactured 
stuff  had  been  sent  over  here  ;  I  believe  you  were  right, 
and  that  I  have  discovered  the  article.  T.  R.  Aknott, 
of  this  cit3',  having  advertized  Mexican  and  “  Bird 
I."Iand  ”  guano,  I  was  induced  to  give  him  a  call.  He 
presented  me  with  the  following  analyses; 

Mexican  Guano,  ex.  “  Mariner." 


Organic  iiiauer,  containing  ammonia, .  6.50 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia, . 37.25 

Carbonate  of  lime, . 40.00 

Chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda .  15.00 

Moi.sture,  .  l.JO 

Satid, .  O.IO 


100.00 

Signed  Newton  Samuelson,  F.  C  .S.,  Liverpool, 5lh  July,  1855. 


Bird  Island  Guano,  ex.  “  Urgent." 
Av.otized  organic  matter,  with  6  to  CJ  per 


cent,  fixed  salts  of  ammonia, .  22.00 

Pho.sphate  of  lime, .  45.00 

Carl)  nate  of  lime, .  10.40 

Fixed  alkaline  phos()hates, .  l.tIO 

Fixed  jtihuline  sulphates  and  muriates, .  3.50 

Wiiter,  .  14.00 

Sand, . 3.50 


100.00 

Signed  George  C.  Ilmson,  Liverpool,  June  8,  1855. 

Mr.  Arnott  told  me  that  the  former  came  "direct 
from  Me.vico,"  and  that  the  absence  of  ammonia  was 
owing  to  the  rains  in  that  part  of  the  country.  I  then 
went  to  the  “  Mariner”  and  found  that  she  came  di¬ 
rect  from  Boston.  She  had  a  load  of  about  500  tons 
of  guano,  in  bulk,  which  the  mate  said  they  received 
at  Boston,  and  not  from  another  ship.  He  could  not 
recollect  the  n.ame  of  the  shipper.  The  price  asked  for 
it  here  is  £.1  7s  6d  per  ton,  in  quantity. 

The  “Bird  Island  guano”  was  offered  me,  a  month 
ago,  at  £6  10s.  per  ton  ;  to  dayq  by  the  clerk  (not 
knowing  me)  at  £5.  I  believe  it  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  Mexican  doctored  in  some  way  to  give  it  a 
smell  of  ammonia.  It  smells  quite  strong  at  first,  but 
when  expo.scd  for  a  day  or  two,  it  loses  its  humidity 
and  ammonia,  and  looks  exactly  like  the  Mexican. 
Is  not  this  the  celebrated  “  Chilian  ”  which  you  have 
rendered  unsalable  in  the  states,  and  which  biis  conse¬ 
quently  been  shipped  here  to  take  in  green  Englishmen! 
*  *  Notice  the  wording  of  the  analyses — “  organic 
matter  containing  auimonia” — Query — How  miieh! 
“  Azotized  organic  matter,  with  6  to  6i  per  cent  fixed 
saKs  of  ammonia,  22.”  I  suppose  this  means  6  to 
per  cent  of  the  22  parts,  but  it  is  evidently  so  put  as 
to  lead  to  the  belief  that  there  is  6  to  per  cent  of 
ammonia  in  the  bulk.  I  wonder  “  chemical  gentle¬ 
men  ”  will  do  such  dirty  work.  If  6  to  6|  per  cent  of 
ammonia  in  the  organic  matter  is  meant,  it  gives  1.3 
per  cent  of  ammonia  in  the  whole,  which  agrees  well 
with  the  amount  you  found,  which  if  I  recollect  right 
was  1.06  per  cent. 

I  should  think  you  might  ascertain  who  shipped  500 
tons  of  rubbish  in  the  “  Mariner”  from  Boston  to  Liv¬ 
erpool  about  two  months  ago.  The  Agent  here  has  not 
sold  ii  single  ounce.  I  send  you  a  sample  of  it  by  the 
“Baltic.”  I  do  not  wish  my  name  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  affair,  though  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible,  it  it  turns  out  on 
analysis  to  be  the  “  Chilian  guano,”  manufactured  in 
the  states.  — • — 

Ice  Houses. 

If  J.  F.  D.  L.  of  Greensborough,  Md.,  will  refer  to 
a  late  volume  of  the  Cultivator,  he  will  find  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  is  in  need  of.  Yet  if  his  soil  is  not  proper 
within  any  convenient  distance  from  his  house,  he  can 
build  an  ice-house  like  that  now  used  by  the  contribu¬ 
tor  of  that  information,  but  not  constructed  by  him. 
It  is  square — sunk  into  a  pit  with  a  drain  from  the 
bottom.  The  sides  are  double  planked,  and  filled 
around  between  the  planks  and  under  the  bottom  with 
rail  road  cinders.  (Powdered  charcoal  is  more  easily 
obtained,  in  most  places,  and  quite  as  good,  if  not  bet¬ 
ter.)  The  frame  rises  above  ground  six  feet.  The 
roof  is  pitched  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  each  side.  The 
gable  end  is  to  the  front.  The  door  is  in  front,  2  feet 
8  inches  from  the  ground.  And  there  is  a  small  square 
chimney  ventilator  opening  from  the  roof.  The  ice 
keeps  well  in  it — but  it  is  unnecessarily  expensive. 
However,  on  rock  with  clay  earth,  it  may  be  the  only 
kind  that  will  answer  a  good  purpose.  H.  Saratoga 
Springs. 
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The  Horticulturist. 

This  eminently  useful  periodical,  since  its  removal 
to  Philadelphia,  and  under  the  auspices  of  its  new  ed¬ 
itor  J.  J  Smith,  appears  to  have  lost  none  of  its  value 
and  ability.  AVe  find  a  great  fund  of  information  on 
horticultural  subjects  in  its  last  number,  a  few  glean¬ 
ings  from  which  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers, 
and  we  trust  advantageous  to  the  publisher. 

HEDGES - THE  LEADER. 

The  editor  furnishes  some  excellent  and  useful  sug¬ 
gestions  on  this  subject,  in  connexion  with  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  hedges  on  the  grounds  of  Wm.  Reid  of 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  one  of  the  best  cultivators  the 
country  affords,  of  wh.atever  he  undertakes.  The 
Osage  Orange,  although  highly  commended,  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  defective  on  a  few  points, — namely,  its  want  of 
dense  growth,  requiring  great  attention  ;  and  its  ex- 
hau.stionof  the  soil  for  some  distance  on  each  side.  Of 
the  latter  we  have  not  had  opportunity  for  judging 
satisfactorily  ;  but  we  are  not  sure  but  that  the  former 
may  prove  an  advantage,  for  most  of  our  cultivators 
need  some  practical  necessity  to  teach  them  to  cut  back 
freely  and  frequently,  without  which  no  good  hedge 
can  ever  be  made.  AYe  have  seen  a  four  year  hedge, 
four  feet  high  and  as  wide  at  the  bottom,  that  formed 
a  perfect  barrier  between  a  public  road  and  a  garden, 
and  which  had  been  made  impenetrably  thick  merely 
by  shearing,  and  without  the  interlacing  which  the 
editor  of  the  Horticulturist  deems  so  essential. 

The  Buckthorn  is  highly  approved  for  its  hardiness, 
close  growth,  poisonous  nature  to  depredators  on  its 
stem  or  leaves,  and  its  easy  propagation  and  planting 
To  which  we  would  add,  that  it  should  receive  high 
cultivation,  to  cause  a  sufficiently  stout  growth. 

The  Honey  locust  is  recommended  as  the  best  of 
any  plant  for  farm  hedges  ;  the  trees  being  planted  6 
inches  apart,  and,  as  an  exception  to  the  common  rule, 
allowed  to  grow  untouched  four  years;  and  then  crop¬ 
ped  at  five  feet  high,  thus  forming  a  live  fence  of  young 
trees,  needing  afterwards  an  annual  shearing. 

The  Privet  forms  a  beautiful  hedge,  being  almost 
evergreen  ;  the  Japan  quince  has  been  made  into  a 
“superb  hedge,”  by  AYm.  Reid,  who  has  about  400  feet 
in  the  highest  perfection,  and  of  close  growth.  The 

cost  or  scarcity  of  the  plants  will  be  a  strong  drawback 
on  its  general  use. 

The  American  Arbor-vitce  is  pronounced  the  best  for 
evergreen  hedges ;  and  the  Hemlock  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  not  strong  enough  to  obstruct  cattle.  The  Ju¬ 
niper  is  nearly  its  equal,  but  apt  to  get  too  thick  and 
die  out  in  places.  The  Red  cedar  does  well  for  a  time, 
but  is  apt  to  drop  its  lower  leaves  and  become  unsight¬ 
ly.  AA/'e  have  known  old  and  impenetrable  natural 
hedges  of  the  Red  cedar  in  AVestern  New-A'ork,  but 
they  had  never  been  sheared.  The  Norway  spruce 
is  recommended  as  the  best  for  forming  quickly  a  screen 
from  the  wind.  The  editor  of  the  Horticulturist  at- 
y,  tempted  to  raise  plants  of  the  Holly,  but  obtained  only 
seventy-five  plants  from  a  bushel  of  seed  ;  and  he  offers 
a  fifty-dollar  premium  for  the  most  perfect  hedge  of 


•  in 


the  American  Holly,  the  plants  raised  from  seeds  of 
this  year’s  growth 

THE  HOWELL  FEAR. 

A  fine  figure  of  this  pear  is  given,  and  a  description 
furnished  by  P.  Barry,  the  former  editor.  AA'e  have 
fruited  this  pear  for  several  years,  and  our  experience 
accords  with  those  of  the  many  cultivators  here  men¬ 
tioned,  in  favor  of  its  great  productiveness  and  uniform 
fairness  and  size,  which  render  it  valuable,  although 
not  of  the  highest  flavor.  It  is  slated  by  P.  Barry, 
that  in  1854,  a  single  graft  set  in  an  old  tree  in  1852, 
furnished  “  three  pecks  of  magnificent  specimens  a 
fact  almost  without  a  parallel. 

THE  CURCULIO — HIS  OLFACTORIES. 

Henry  Croft,  of  Toronto,  C.  AY.,  details  some  ex¬ 
periments  with  repelling  this  insect  by  means  of  foetid 
odors.  Assafoetida  accomplished  nothing  at  all — the 
mixture  of  lime  and  sulphur  (supposed  to  evolve  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen)  was  quite  unsuccessful.  But  last 
year  a  lady  tried  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  evolved  in 
quantity  from  the  hydrosulphide  of  ammonium  (hung 
in  ounce  pbials,  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  and  re¬ 
newed  every  two  or  three  d.ays)  and  the  result  was 
quite  successful — the  trees  being  loaded  with  fruit, 
while  the  unprotected  had  none.  The  same  result  we 
are  informed,  occurred  with  several  experiments  this 
year.  “  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,”  observes 
the  writer,  “  that  the  delicious  scent  of  the  garden  is 
by  no  means  improved  by  the  process,” — as  all  will 
comprehend  when  we  add,  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  agreeable  to  those  only  who  like  the  scent  of  ex- 
oo.ssively  stale  eggs.  The  question  arises,  would  not  a 
free  use  of  the  latter  be  a  cheaper  way  to  evolve  this 
gas  7 

AYe  should  like  to  hear  further  results — our  own  ex¬ 
periments  are  not  very  favorable  to  the  repulsion  of 
the  curculio  by  means  of  strong  odors. 

APPLE  BORER. 

The  following  method  is  proposed  as  a  preventive 
for  the  apple  borer. 

It  will  be  an  improvement  to  your  process  in  resist¬ 
ing  the  Apple  borer,  if  you  cover  the  cloth  which  you 
wrap  round  the  boll  of  the  tree,  on  one  side,  with  a 
mixture  of  one  ounce  of  grease  to  two  pounds  of  rosin. 
The  cloth  is  placed  with  the  rosin  side  outward,  and 
overlapping  ;  the  adhesive  qualities  will  keep  it  in  its 
place,  and  assist  much  in  repelling  the  pest  of  our  fruit 
trees.  The  process  will  be  less  troublesome  than  look¬ 
ing  up  the  grown  enemy  with  knife  and  crooked  wire. 

LUCY  riTCIl’s  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY 

Is  pronounced  by  a  correspondent  at  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  as  a  four-fold  better  bearer  than  Hovey, 
Early  Scarlet,  or  Burr’s  New  Pine.  If  it  should  prove 
so  in  AYestern  New-York,  it  would  constitute  a  prodigy, 
for  limited  beds  here  have  repeatedly  borne  at  the  rate 
of  200  bushels  or  more  per  acre — 800  bushels  per  acre 
would  ^e  decidedly  respectable. 

GRATTAN  ON  TREES. 

A  friend  of  Grattan  proposed  to  cut  down  a  fine  old 
tree  “  because  it  stood  in  the  way  of  the  house.” 
“You  mistake,”  said  Grattan,  “  it  is  the  house  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  tree,  and  if  either  must  come 
down,  let  it  be  the  house.” 


The  Largest  Nursery  in  the  World. 

It  has  been  some  years  since  Rochester  has  become 
the  head  quarters  for  nurseries  in  America.  From  on¬ 
ly  a  ferr  acres  in  extent,  as  they  existed  fifteen  or  twen¬ 
ty  years  since,  the  nurseries  within  ten  miles  of  the 
city  now  cover  at  least  one  thousand  densely  planted 
acres. 

The  cost  and  annual  product  of  these  nurseries  may 
bo  reckoned  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  by  taking 
as  the  basis  of  calculation,  the  estimates  of  several  in¬ 
telligent  nurserymen  of  that  place, — that  a  •well  ma¬ 
naged  acre  would  yield  as  an  annual  average  from 
two  to  three  hundred  dollars — the  expenses  varying 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  this  amount.  It 
would  of  course  be  greatly  controlled  by  the  kind  of 
trees  raised,  the  pioportion  of  ornamentals,  &c.,  but 
still  more  by  the  judgment,  energy,  and  skill  exercised 
by  the  manager, — for  under  the  direction  of  some,  the 
cost  exceeds  the  profits,  and  the  business  consequently 
soon  comes  to  an  end. 

But  it  is  not  our  present  object  to  pursue  this  inqui¬ 
ry,  but  to  give  to  our  readers  the  results  of  a  few  hours 
personal  observation  of  one  of  the  establishments  to 
which  we  have  alluded, — namely  that  of  Ellwanger 
and  Barry,  who  now  have  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  acres  actually  occupied  with  their  nur¬ 
series.  These  are  not  all  in  one  contiguous  piece  of 
ground,  but  are  comprised  in  four  principal  detached 
portions,  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  acres  each,  lying  near 
each  other.  For  extent  and  perfection  combined,  there 
is  none  in  America  that  nearly  approaches  this  es¬ 
tablishment,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
from  satisfactory  sources,  that  there  is  any'  in  Europe — 
although  there  may  possibly  be  a  greater  number  of 
hands  employed  in  some  European  nurseries,  where  la¬ 
bor  is  cheap  and  economy  not  studied. 

Ellwanger  and  Barry  had  in  regular  employ  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  over  one  bundled  hands.  In  the 
spring,  they  have  two  or  three  hundred.  Being  in  the 
midst  of  the  budding  season,  they  had  sixteen  active 
budders  at  work,  with  boys  to  tie  after  them,  and  oth¬ 
er  hands  to  precede  them  in  preparing  the  stocks. 
These,  added  to  such  as  were  occupied  in  providing 
the  buds,  and  in  removing  the  ligatures,  amounted  to 
about  sixty  in  all,  connected  with  this  department  of 
operations.  The  buds  are  all  cut  by  the  proprietors 
themselves,  and  every  pains  taken  to  secure  the  great¬ 
est  accuracy  throughout  this  mammoth  establishment — 
about  twenty  five  thousand  buds  are  inserted  d.aily  ; 
and  eight  persons  are  required  in  connexion  with  the 
persons  who  cuts  the  buds,  to  remove  the  leaves  from 
them  on  the  spot. 

They  employ  twenty  five  horses.  During  all  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  these  were  all  required  in 
cultivating  the  rows — at  present  only  eighteen  are 
needed  for  this  purpose. 

We  observed  single  fields,  of  thirty  or  forty  acres 
each,  out  of  the  many  which  constituted  their  establish¬ 
ment,  which  alone  would  be  regarded  as  large  for  an 
entire  nursery.  A  block  of  ninety  thousand  (90,000) 


cherry  trees,  one  year  from  the  bud,  was  especially  no¬ 
ticed  for  its  beautiful  growth,  most  of  the  trees  being 
already  about  five  feet  high,  and  as  even  along  the 
tops,  as  if  they  had  been  sheared.  A  half  acre  of 
seedling  pears,  had  as  fine  a  growth  as  any  we  have 
ever  seen,  although  they  numbered  at  least  one  mil¬ 
lion.  They  must  be  worth  at  market  prices,  more  than 
ten  thousand  dollars.  Two  hundred  thousand  w'ere 
picked  out  from  them  early  in  summer,  without  any 
sensible  diminution  of  their  numbers.  As  nearly  as 
we  could  estimate,  there  were  at  least  two  hundred 
thousand  Norway  firs  two  feet  or  more  in  height,  and 
covering  many  acres. 

Their  ornamental  department  is  on  a  very  large 
scale.  They  have  five  hundred  feet  in  length  of  glass 
propagating  houses — seven  acres  in  roses — and  about 
half  an  acre  densely  planted  with  dahlias.  They 
have  a  very  rare  collection  of  the  celebrated  new  Cali¬ 
fornian  tree,  the  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  being  no  less 
than  five  thousand  fine  young  plants  of  this  tree,  grown 
from  seed  collected  in  California,  and  which  were  pro¬ 
cured  by  gathering  such  as  the  squirrels  had  thrown 
down  in  their  depredations.  A  year  ago,  these  plants 
sold  for  a  guinea  each — at  only  one  dollar  now,  here 

was  a  space  of  twenty  feet  square  with  a  valuable 
farm. 

In  their  grape  houses,  they  have  over  ten  thousand 
exotic  grapes  of  fine  growth  for  sale.  Their  collection 
of  bearing  specimen  pear  trees  is  unequalled  in  this 
countrj' — they  have  five  to  six  thousand,  most  of  which 
are  handsomely  trained  pyramids,  comprising  about 
four  hundred  sorts. 

In  such  an  immense  establishment,  our  readers  will 
naturally  suppose  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  much  bad  growth  and  bad  cultivation.  But 
the  reverse  is  true  in  a  striking  degree.  An  excellent 
system  appears  to  pervade  the  whole  ;  and  as  many 
have  remarked,  they  are  remarkably  successful  in  all 
they  undertake,  from  the  most  delicate  hot-house 
plants,  to  their  vast  plantations  of  large  and  thrifty 
fruit  trees.  Indeed  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  magic 
in  all  their  attempts  at  propagation,  so  rarely  are  there 
any  failures. 

The  re.ason  of  this  remarkable  success  is  their  tho¬ 
rough  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  requisites  for 
every  operation,  and  an  excellent  soil,  reduced  to  the 
best  condition  by  subsoiling  and  constant  tillage.  A 
weed  is  a  great  rarity  on  their  grounds. 

The  cost  of  conducting  this  establishment  must  of 
course  be  very  great — although  we  have  no  definite  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject,  we  should  judge  from  the 
estimates  mentioned  in  an  early  part  of  this  article, 
that  they  must  amount  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  annu¬ 
ally.  Their  sales  may  be  estimated  from  the  same 
data,  remembering  that  none  are  more  succe.«gful,  and 
that  probably  no  nursery  is  better  managed  for  pecu¬ 
niary  success. 

There  are  several  other  nurseries  at  Rochester,  of 
large  size,  which  we  were  unable  to  visit — among  which 
those  of  H.  E.  Hooker  &  Co.,  Frost  &  Co.,  and 
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Moulson,  lire  widely  celebrated,  each  containing,  as 
we  hare  been  informed,  a  hundred  acres  or  more. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  Ellwangeh  &  Barky 
have,  at  our  request,  furnished  the  following  statement 
of  the  number  of  acres  occupied  by  each  crop  on  their 
grounds. 

Ornamental  Department,  52  acre?,  viz : 


Kvergreens, . 20  acres 

Roses, .  7  “ 

Flowering- shrubs, .  6  “ 

Magnolia  seedlings  ill  seed  bed,  iliick, .  “ 

Miscellaneous  trees,  siieeimens,  &,c., . 17^ — 52 

Fruit  Department,  225  acres,  viz  : 

Standard  apples, . 37  acres. 

Dwarf  do  . 11  “ 

Pears, . 64  “ 

Cherries, . 27  “ 

Plums, . 12  “ 

Peaches, .  IS  “ 

Apricots .  3  “ 

Apple  quinces, .  4  “ 

Currants, . 4  » 

Gooseberries  4,  grapes  4,  .  S  “ 

Pear  seedlings, .  2  “ 

Sundries — seedlings,  rhubarb,  asparagus, 
ra.spberries,  strawberries,  quince  stocks, 

See.  &c., . 35 — 225 


Mules  in  the  Southern  States. 


have.  I  have  known  some  cured  by  moving  them  to 
a  new  place  ;  but  constant  employment  is  the  best  re¬ 
medy. 

The  medium  sized  mules  arc  best  for  service  and 
endurance,  all  things  considered,  yet  the  larger  the 
the  more  saleable.  Were  I  to  raise  mules  to  sell,  I 
would  prefer  the  largest  and  tallest  I  could  get ;  but 
for  home  use  the  medium  size  is  preferable,  not  too 
large  nor  too  small,  with  good  proportions,  not  all  legs, 
nor  all  body,  but  a  reasonable  proportion  of  both. 
Some  have  kicking  propensities  ;  this  is  partly  owing 
to  the  stock  ;  the  colts  of  some  jacks  are  worse  than 
others  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  they  are  worse  to  kick 
than  horses.  They  very  seldom  kick  in  the  gear,  un¬ 
less  they  kick  at  something,  and  then  they  are  apt  to 
kick  with  pretty  good  judgment.  The  wildest  colts  are 
apt  to  make  the  gentlest  and  most  tractable  mules, 
when  properly  broke,  whilst  a  very  gentle  colt  may 
turn  out  to  be  stubborn,  contrary,  and  often  slow  in 
motion.  Upon  the  whole,  we  in  the  south  could  not 
well  do  without  them,  and  the  further  south  you  go  the 
more  they  are  needed.  G.  Clai/lonville,  N.  C. 


Mr.  Tucker — I  see  inquiries  in  the  June  number 
of  the  Cultivator,  on  the  advantages  of  mules  over 
horses  for  farm  labor.  Having  been  engaged  in  the 
business  of  mule  raising  to  some  extent,  I  can  give 
my  experience  for  what  it  is  worth,  without  much 
trouble.  The  advantages  of  mules  over  horses  are 
very  decided,  in  almost  every  respect,  in  the  slave 
states.  Though  more  stubborn,  they  are  more  durable, 
stand  the  heat  much  better,  keep  in  good  order  on 
less  grain,  are  not  bait  so  easily  frightened,  and 
though  they  frequently  run  off  with  the  plow  or  wagon, 
they  seldom  do  much  damage,  as  they  only  run  from 
the  lash,  or  merely  to  keep  out  of  your  way.  They 
never  appear  to  be  frightened  or  scared  like  the  horse, 
and  most  gener.ally  stop  and  go  to  feeding  on  the  first 
green  spot  they  find.  This  quality  is  a  material  consi¬ 
deration  when  the  work  is  performed  by  careless  slaves, 
or  unprincipled  hireling.?,  who  work  against  time  on¬ 
ly  for  their  support,  without  taking  any  interest  or 
care  for  themselves  or  any  one  else.  One  other  advan¬ 
tage  is,  they  mature  in  about  half  the  time  the  horse 
does,  and  need  no  currying  nor  half  the  shoeing  of  the 
horse,  and  are  not  liable  to  half  the  disease,  and  are 
much  longer  lived.  They  require  .about  the  same 
quantity  of  hay  or  rough  food  as  horses,  but  will  do 
quite  as  well  on  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
grain.  They  are  much  easier  broke  to  the  gear,  and 
are  scarcely  ever  known  to  balk— the  more  you  whip 
him  the  more  he  pulls.  'As  to  fence  breaking,  that 
depends  upon  his  raising  altogether;  once  spoiled, 
there  is  no  cure  save  that  of  constant  use,  which  he 
thrives  on.  They  are  evidently  adapted  Iiy  nature  for 
service,  regular,  and  all  the  time  if  you  choose.  They 
are  fond  of  company,  and  will  not  be  oonfmed  in  a 
pasture  alone,  especi.illy  while  young,  unless  the  fence 
be  uncommonly  good  ;  and  the  habit  of  fence  breaking 
once  acquired,  you  had  as  well  put  him  to  constant  use, 
if  you  have  use  for  him,  if  not,  sell  him  to  those  that 


P.  S.  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  toll 
the  cause  or  cure  for  hogs’  shedding  their  hoofs'?  It 
well  nigh  ruins  them  when  they  take  it.  And  c.an 
you  tell  us  what  will  cure  a  cow  when  swelled  under 
the  neck,  or  root  of  the  tongue  1  The  tongue  often 
swells  until  the  mouth  is  full  and  the  tongue  protrudes 
an  inch  or  two  out  of  the  mouth.  On  examination  .af¬ 
ter  death,  (and  almost  all  die,)  a  hard  swelling  is  found 
about  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  throat — a  solid,  hard 
cake  of  flesh  and  matter. 

Effects  of  Guano. 

This  region  of  country  was  but  recently  a  waste  of 
sedge  fields.  In  my  immediate  neighborhood,  land 
was  sold,  within  my  recollection,  (I  am  not  an  elderly 
man  yet,)  at  4  to  5  dollars  an  acre.  Similar  land  will 
now  bring  $30.  Though  in  fact  there  is  little  similar 
land  to  be  found,  for  most  of  it  has  nndergone  a  won¬ 
derful  transformation,  and  produces  crops  which  would 
be  satisfactory  in  ‘  the  West.’  Guano  is  the  ordinary 
manure  here  now.  Few  farmers  attempt  to  grow 
wheat  without  it,  and  most  of  us  use  it  freely  for  corn, 
potatoes  ruta  bagas,  and  every  thing  else.  Wliether 
we  can  afford  to  do  it  or  not,  will  be  determined  here¬ 
after.  On  worn-out  fields,  its  effect  is  magical.  No¬ 
thing  is  easier  than  to  convert  a  coat  of  sedge  into  a 
coat  of  clover,  by  a  dose  of  gu.ano,  taking  a  crop  of 
wheat  to  pay  expen.ses.  The  Peruvian  government 
have  put  up  the  price  recently,  which  may  have  a 
good  effect  in  compelling  us  to  look  to  other  source.?  of 
fertility,  now  too  much  neglected.  Guano  has  done 
its  work  for  many  small  farms.  It  has  converted  waste 
lands  into  good  pastures,  and  filled  the  barns  with 
provender.  Those  who  have  no  ‘old  fields’  left  should 
look  to  their  stock  for  tho  improvement  of  their  farm, «. 
Wo  cannot  be  forever  tributary  to  tha  Peruvi.vn 
government,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be. 
B.  Harford  Co  ,  Md. 
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Foreign  Correspondence. 

Heidelberg — Rape,  its  Culture  and  Use — Beet  Su¬ 
gar — Cooking  Vegetables. 

Heidelberg  lies  on  the  Neckar,  some  miles  above  the 
confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Rhine.  From  the 
heights  above  the  town  the  view  northward  and  west¬ 
ward  extends  over  the  fertile  Rhine  and  Neckar  valley 
and  the  courses  of  the  two  streams  may  be  plainly 
traced.  The  vegetation  of  this  and  the  neighboring 
valley,  was  far  more  advanced  at  the  date  of  my  visit 
April  23,  than  that  of  Bavavia  and  Wirtemburg.  The 
spring  field-operations  seemed  nearly  completed  and 
winter  crops  were  well  up.  My  notice  was  particular¬ 
ly  arrested  by  the  winter  rape  (Brassica  napus-olci- 
feral)  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  while  grass  had 
attained  at  most,  a  height  of  3  to  4  inches,  this  plant 
was  2  or  even  3  feet  high,  and  already  in  blossom.  It 
is  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds,  which  is  one  of  the  most  common  means 
of  illumination  in  Germany.  The  oil  has  a  pale  green¬ 
ish  yellow  color,  is  free  from  disagreeable  odor,  burns 
clearly,  and  is  greatly  preferable  to  whale-oil.  The 
rape  cake,  or  residue  after  the  expression  of  the  oil,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  highly  nutritious  food,  valuable  as  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  coarse  fodder,  especially  for  fattening  animals. 
It  has  a  peculiar  taste  which  is  at  first  disagreeable  to 
cattle,  but  they  shortly  get  accustomed  to  it,  and  learn 
to  relish  it.  It  is  then  equal  in  every  respect  to  lin¬ 
seed-oil-cake.  When  there  is  a  deficiency  of  food  in 
the  spring,  the  green  plant  is  often  used  as  fodder. 
This  plant  is  said  to  be  of  easy  cultivation,  and  ap¬ 
pears  worthy  of  extended  trial  in  the  United  States. 

The  soil  of  the  Rhine  and  Neekar  valley  is  good, 
and  the  tillage  is  admirable.  One  of  the  chief  pro¬ 
ductions  of  this  country  is  the  sugar  beet,  from  which 
immense  quantities  of  sugar  are  annually  fabricated. 

I  have  lately  observed  in  our  agricutlural  papers, 
inquiries  concerning  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  in 
the  United  States,  viz  ,  whether  it  could  be  carried  on 
profitably  there.  In  your  columns,  articles  have  ap¬ 
peared  representing  the  success  of  the  manufacture 
there  as  highly  problematical.  From  what  I  can  learn, 
these  opinions  are  perfectly  just.  The  fiict  that  su¬ 
gar  costs  con8ider.ably  more  here  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  production  here  is  protected  by 

duties  on  foreign  sugars,  sufficiently  show  the  true  state 
of  the  case. 

In  Europe  field-laborers  are  abundant,  and  receive 
but  small  wages;  hence  the  cultivation  of  the  beet 
can  be  carried  on  very  cheaply ;  besides,  nil  other 
sources  of  a  supply  of  sugar  are  di.stant.  With  us  the 
matter  is  reversed,  labor  is  dear,  and  the  sugar  cane 
is  grown  profitably  in  our  southern  states.  The  extrac¬ 
tion  of  sugar  from  the  cane  is  a  simpler  process  than 
its  preparation  from  the  beet,  and  it  is  a  well  ascer¬ 
tained  fact  that  as  much  sugar  is  yielded  by  a  crop  of 
beet  roots  of  moderate  size  and  medium  weight,  as 
when  the  roots  are  of  mammoth  dimensions.  In  fact 
beets  are  not  bought  by  the  manufacturers  by  the 
bushel  or  by  the  ton,  but  by  the  acre,  or  if  bought  by 


measure,  the  price  paid  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the 
yield  exceeds  a  certain  limit.  The  cane  furnishes  it¬ 
self  the  fuel  necessary  for  the  evaporation  of  the  juice, 
while  the  beet  does  not.  The  farther  north  the  cane 
is  cultivated,  the  less  sugar  and  the  more  salts  are  con¬ 
tained  in  its  sap.  The  presence  of  salt  diminishes 
again  the  quantity  of  crystalized  sugar  obtainable 
from  the  sap,  since,  in  their  presence,  the  sugar  is  con¬ 
verted  into  molas.ses,  during  the  processes  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  In  tropical  countries  the  most  beautiful  sugar 
is  often  obtained  directly  from  the  juice  of  the  cane 
without  any  purification  and  without  the  formation  of 
molasses.  To  the  north,  as  in  Louisiana,  the  quantity 
of  molasses  formed  during  the  manufacture  (it  does 
not  exist  in  the  fresh  juice)  is  very  considerable,  except 
when  the  most  refined  methods  are  employed.  Finally, 
other  things  being  equal,  still  more  loss  occurs  in  mak¬ 
ing  sugar  from  the  beet  in  colder  climates,  and,  in  fact, 
it  is  well  settled  that  beets  or  cane  grown  on  new  soil, 
rich  in  salts  of  potash  and  soda,  or  upon  fields  which 
receive  much  of  these  substances  in  manure,  contain 
less  sugar,  and  yield  less  of  what  they  do  contain  in 
the  crj'stallized  form,  than  when  raised  on  poorer  soils. 
Hot  climates  are  best  adapted  to  the  production  of  su¬ 
gar  from  the  cane,  and  doubtless  the  sugar  beet  would 
yield  a  juice  richer  in  sugar,  more  free  from  salts  and 
fermentable  matters,  and  therefore  better  adapted  for 
the  production  of  this  indispensable  article,  if  cultiva¬ 
ted  further  south  than  has  hitherto  been  the  custom. 
Whether  the  culture  of  the  two  plants  might  not  bo 
combined,  is  a  question  to  which  I  invite  the  attention 
of  our  Planters. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  a  proper  combina¬ 
tion  of  enterprise,  capital,  and  Yankee  ingenuity,  un¬ 
der  scientific  guidance,  might  establish  the  beet  sugar 
production  on  a  profitable  basis  in  our  western  country 
where  lands  are  cheap  ;  for  the  processes  of  manufac¬ 
ture  are  still  very  imperfect,  and  doubtless  chemistry, 
which  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
business  to  its  present  advancement,  can  surmount  the 
existing  difficulties. 

I  conclude  with  a  translation  of  a  note  by  Prof. 
Boethgeb,  of  Frankfort,  “  On  the  Influence  of  Water 
in  Cooking  Vegetables,”  which  I  find  in  an  agricultu¬ 
ral  paper  : 

“  If  one  portion  of  vegetables  be  boiled  in  pure  (dis¬ 
tilled  or  rain)  water,  and  another  in  water  to  which  a 
little  salt  has  been  added,  a  decided  difference  is  per¬ 
ceptible  in  the  taste  and  odor,  and  especially  in  the 
tenderness  of  the  two  portions.  Vegetables,  boiled  in 
pure  water,  are  vastly  inferior  in  flavor.  This  inferi¬ 
ority  may  go  so  far,  in  case  of  onions,  that  they  are 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  odor  or  taste,  though  when 
cooked  in  salted  water,  they  possess,  in  addition  to  the 
pleasant  salt  taste,  a  peculiar  sweetness  and  a  strong 
aroma.  They  also  contain  more  soluble  matter  than 
when  cooked  in  pure  water.  Water  which  contains 
1-420  of  its  weight  of  common  salt,  is  far  better  for 
cooking  vegetables,  than  pure  water,  because  the  salt 
hinders  the  solution  and  evaporation  of  the  soluble  and 
flavoring  principles  of  the  vegetables.  This  explains 
the  advantage  of  the  general  use  of  salt  in  cooking, 
and  the  impossibility  of  correcting  by  subsequent  ad¬ 
ditions  of  salt,  the  want  of  flavor  in  vegetables  that 
have  been  boiled  without  it.”  Samuel  W.  Johnson. 
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Dnnifstir  (ErDiiniiiti. 

Remedy  for  tlie  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog. 

While  on  a  tour  recently  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  river  in  Canada,  we  frequently  heard  it  said  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  preventing  the  usual  fatal 
results  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  It  was  said  the 
remedy  had  been  long  known  and  administered  with 
invariable  success  by  many  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
throughout  the  Lower  Province.  Having  ascertained 
that  the  Rev.  John  Edwards,  Baptist  minister  at 
Clarence  and  Petite  Nation,  could  furnish  the  recipe, 
we  applied  to  him,  and  he  has  favored  us  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Ltither  Tucker,  Esq. — I  send  the  annexed  recipe 
for  insertion  in  your  valuable  paper,  hoping  it  may 
meet  the  eye  of  any  individual  who  should  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  Of  its  efficacy 
to  prevent  Hydrophobia,  I  have  the  fullest  confidence, 
having  seen  persons  when  bitten,  who  took  the  remedy, 
and  no  harm  followed,  whilst  animals  bitten  by  the 
same  dogs,  died  raving  mad,  or  were  killed  to  prevent 
mischief. 

A  gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity,  from  whom  I 
obtained  this  recipe  20  years  ago,  assured  me  that  he 
had  known  it  to  be  used  successfully  in  at  least  20  cases 
where  there  was  not  a  doubt  as  to  the  madness  of  the 
dog  inflicting  the  bite,  nor  of  the  entire  exemption 
from  any  serious  consequences  to  the  person  bitten,  af¬ 
ter  following  this  prescription. 

I  would  add  that  vvhile  many  instances  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  of  persons  having  been  bitten  by 
mad  dogs,  in  this  p.art  of  the  country,  I  never  beard 
of  a  single  fatal  result ;  which  I  am  satisfied  must  be 
attributed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  above  remedy.  Jn. 
Edwards,  Baptist  Minister,  Clarence  and  Petite 
Nation,  Ottaiea  River,  Canada. 

Recipe. — Burn  oyster  shells  to  lime  ;  pulverize  and 
sift  through  fine  gauze  or  muslin  :  put  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  (heaped)  into  a  vessel;  mix  with  eggs  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  cream  or  butter  for  pancakes,  and  fry  in  a 
pan  with  a  good  sized  piece  of  fresh  butter  or  some 
sweet  oil. 

Let  the  person,  as  soon  as  may  bo  after  being  bitten, 
eat  this  cake,  in  the  morning,  and  taste  neither  food 
nor  drink  for  six  hour.s,  when  he  may  eat  and  drink  as 
usual.  Three  such  cakes  to  be  eaten  as  above,  on  three 
alternate  mornings. 

This  is  for  an  adult ;  the  qu  antity  for  a  child  may 
DO  administered  according  to  age. 

Elder  Wine. 

Pick  the  elder  berries  from  the  stalk,  and  to  every 
gallon  of  the  fruit  add  one  gallon  of  water,  having 
first  mashed  the  fruit.  Let  this  liquor  stand  and  ma¬ 
cerate  three  days  ;  then  put  them  into  a  large  pan  or 
copper,  to  boil ;  when  the  fruit  has  boiled  an  hour,  or 
until  quite  soft,  strain  the  liquor  through  a  sieve,  and 
to  every  gallon  add  three  pounds  of  moist  sugar,  some 
cloves,  allspice  and  ginger,  and  boil  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Pour  into  a  puncheon  or  pot,  and  when  milk 
wHim,  toast  a  piece  of  bread,  cover  it  with  yeast,  and 
put  it  into  the  liquor,  and  allow  it  to  work  for  a  day  j 
or  two.  Then  put  it  into  a  barrel  or  bottles,  leaving  I 


them  open  for  awhile,  until  the  violence  of  the  work¬ 
ing  has  subsided ;  afterwards  fasten  up.  It  is  fit  to 
drink  in  a  month.  Peter  Sidebotham.  Valter/ 
Falls,  R.  I.  — 

Receipt  for  Itlaking  Rice  Bread. 

One  and  a  half  pounds  of  rice  put  in  a  gallon  of 
water  and  stirred  till  it  becomes  quite  soft,  then  mix  it 
while  warm  with  fourteen  pouad-s  of  flour,  and 
the  same  time  add  a  teaspoouful  of  salt  and  the  usual 
quantity  of  yeast.  Let  it  stand  to  rise,  then  make  it 
into  loaves  and  bake  it  the  usual  way.  We  have  found 
the  above  quantity  of  flour  and  rice  to  make  us 
twenty-eight  pounds  of  excellent  bread,  and  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  great  saving,  we  like  it  better  than  bread 
baked  in  the  usual  way.  John  Sillett. 

A  Certain  Cure  for  a  Rattle-Snake  Bite  or 
Spider  Sting. — Take  the  yolk  of  a  good  egg,  put  it  in 
a  tea  cup,  and  stir  in  as  much  salt  as  will  make  it 
thick  enough  not  to  run  off,  and  spread  a  plaster  and 
apply  to  the  wound,  and  I  would  insure  your  liie  for 
sixpence.  The  subscriber  has  tried  the  above  remedy 
in  a  number  of  cases,  and  never  knew  it  to  fail  in  one. 
P.  Prettyman,  M.  D.  Portland,  Oregon 

Valuable  Recipes, 

To  Make  Yeast. — Take  one  handful  of  bops,  one 
apple,  one  potato  sliced,  boil  in  two  quarts  of  water; 
while  hot,  strain  off  and  stir  in  wheat  flour  until  it  is 
thick  as  paste — coarse  flour  is  best.  Grate  one  large 
apple,  one  large  potato,  place  them  in  a  gallon  jar, 
pour  in  the  batter,  when  sufficiently  cool,  add  a  little 
yeast ;  in  twelve  hours  it  will  be  fit  for  use.— Ohio  Cul¬ 
tivator. 

Quick  M.ade  Blacking  for  Shoes. — Beat  up  two 
eggs,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  alcohol,  a  lump  of  sugar, 
and  ivory  black  to  thicken ;  it  should  be  laid  on  and 
polished  like  leather  blacking,  and  left  a  day  to  harden 
before  it  is  used. 

To  Preserve  Currants. — Cut  them  carefully  from 
the  stalks,  so  that  the  skins  may  not  be  broken.  Put 
them  into  perfectly  clean  and  dry  bottles,  adding 
gradually  as  you  fill  them,  ten  ounces  of  finely  sifted 
loaf  sugar,  so  that  the  sugar  may  fall  on  each  layer  of 
currants.  Eiil  the  bottles,  and  seal  the  corks,  and 
they  will  keep  till  nature  furnishes  you  with  a  new 
crop. 

White  Currant  Wine. —  One  quart  of  currant 
juice,  two  quarts  of  water,  three  pounds  white  sugar  ; 
mix  well  together,  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then 
skim  it  well,  then  put  it  into  demijohns  and  let  it  re¬ 
main  six  weeks,  corked  looosely,  then  bottle  it. 

Red  Currant  AVine. — For  ten  gallons;  three  gal¬ 
lons  juice,  thirty-five  pounds  of  common  sugar,  fill 
with  water.  Leave  the  cask  open  until  after  fermenta¬ 
tion  is  over,  then  bung  up  ;  let  it  stand  one  year  ;  then 
bottle.  No  addition  of  spirits. 

Fleas.  Bed-bugs,  &c — A  writer  in  the  Gardener’s 
Chronicle  recommends  the  use  of  oil  of  wormwood  to 
keep  off  the  insects  above  named.  Put  a  few  drops  on 
a  handkerchief  or  a  piece  of  folded  muslin,  and  put  in 
the  bed  haunted  by  the  enemy.  Neither  of  these 
tribes  can  bear  wormwood,  and  the  hint  is  especially 
commended  to  travelers  who  are  liable  to  fall  among 
the  tof>ers  of  blood. 

AVasi?  FOR  Sunburn. — Take  two  drachms  of  borax, 
one  drachm  of  Roman  alum,  one  drachm  of  camphor, 
half  an  ounce  of  sugar-candy  and  a  pound  of  o.^e-gail. 
Mix  and  stir  well  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  ami  repeat 
thi.s,  stirring  three  or  four  times  a  day’  for  a  fortnight, 

I  till  it  appears  clear  and  transparent.  Strain  through 
i  blotting  paper,  and  bottle  up  for  use. 
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Dairy  Management  and  Butter  Making. 

That  a  very  high  temperature,  or  a  very  low  one, 
has  some  effect  upon  the  amount  of  cream  which  may 
be  raised  from  any  given  quantity  of  milk,  is  a  propo¬ 
sition  which  will  readily  be  assented  to  by  almost  every 
one  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  a 
dairy.  But  very  few  seem  to  have  any  but  the  most 
vague  and  inaccurate  impressions  in  regard  to  the  ex¬ 
act  amount  of  influence  exerted  in  this  waj'  by  any 
given  range  of  temperature.  Judging  from  the  wild 
gue.osing  and  the  very  diverse  answers  given,  within  a 
limited  sphere,  to  certain  questions  intended  to  bring 
out  the  prevailing  opinions  concerning  this  matter,  we 
would  say  that  the  largest  number  of  those  engaged 
in  the  care  of  a  dairy  would  answer  or  ‘  guess  ’  a  long 
way  from  the  exact  truth  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to 
the  degree  of  temperature  at  which  milk  will  throw  up 
the  largest  amount  of  cream.  Very  few,  indeed,  we 
think,  could  come  very  near  to  exactness  if  asked  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  loss  suffered  by  diminution  of 
cream  from  any  certain  quantity  of  milk  during  a 
month  or  a  season  of  very  warm  or  very  cold  weather. 
Very  few  could  tell  whether  the  amount  of  loss  from 
this  source  would  warr.ant  any  given  amount  of  outlay 
for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  regulate  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  milk-room  by  the  employment  of  moans  to 
raise  the  temperature  in  cold  weather,  and  to  lower 
it  in  that  which  was  very  hot  and  sultry. 

In  many  large  dairies  it  would  be  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  pecuniary  importance,  to  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  accurately  the  amount  of  loss  from  the  diminished 
quantity  of  cream,  caused  by  a  temperature  either  too 
high  or  too  tow.  The  amount  of  expenditure  which 
might  safely  or  profitably  be  made  in  obviating  this 
injurious  influence  could  then  be  calculated  with  a. sat¬ 
isfactory  degree  of  certainty.  To  such  as  may  desire 
information  and  reliable  data  in  regard  to  this  matter 
we  submit  an  abstract  of  some  observations  lately 
made  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
by  a  distinguished  dairy  farmer  of  that  country,  of 
whose  mode  of  feeding  dairy  cows  some  account  was 
given,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  columns  of  this  paper. 

A.s  a  con.siderable  falling  off  in  receipts  from  the 
dairy  was  observed  bj'  Mr.  Horsfall,  the  gentleman  re¬ 
ferred  to,  in  the  month  of  November  of  a  certain  year, 
and  as  no  change  had  taken  place  in  the  number  or 
circumstances  of  his  cows,  or  in  their  food,  he  wfis  led 
to  inquire  into  the  cause.  He  found  that  the  same 
quantity  of  milk  was  brought  to  the  dairy-maid,  and 
that  the  deficiency  arose  solely  from  a  less  quantity  of 
butter.  The  weather  had  been  very  cold.  Upon  test¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  butter  obtained  from  the  cream  of 
16  quarts  of  milk  he  found  that  there  were  only  16 
ounces  in  the  place  of  26  ounces  had  during  warmer 
weather  from  the  cream  of  the  same  quantity  of 
milk.  On  trying  the  temperature  of  the  milk-room 
he  found  it  somewhat  below  40  degrees;  and  it  then 
occurred  to  Mr.  II.  that  the  deficiency  of  butter  most 
probably  arose  from  a  too  low  temperature  in  the 
dairy.  To  raise  the  temperature  was  the  obvious 


remedy.  For  this  purpose  he  ordered  a  shallow  open 
cistern  to  be  made  of  wood,  with  a  rim  of  about 
three  inches  along  each  side  and  to  be  lined  with 
thin  sheet  lead.  AVater  could  be  made  to  flow  through 
this  cistern  to  the  depth  of  three  inches.  At  its  lower 
extremity’  was  a  hollow  plug  having  perforated  holes, 
at  least  three  inches  above  the  bottom,  through  which 
the  water  could  make  its  escape  as  fast  as  new  supplies 
of  hot  water  came  from  the  feeding  pipe.  AVhen  the 
new  milk  is  brought  in,  the  pans  are  placed  in  this 
cistern,  and  hot  water  immediately  let  in  flowing  along 
till  it  rises  to  the  height  of  the  holes  perforated  in  the 
tube  which  conducts  it  away.  When  the  water  has 
been  used  and  become  cool,  the  plug  is  drawn  and  the 
cistern  emptied  entirely  of  water.  By  this  means  and 
by  letting  in  hotair  from  his  kitchen,  the  dairy  attains 
a  temperature,  in  winter,  of  from  52  to  54  degrees. 
At  this  temperature  Mr.  II.  again  obtained  26  ounces 
of  butter  from  the  cream  of  16  quarts  of  milk.  This 
was  an  increase  of  a  little  over  50  per  cent. 

By  using  eold  water  in  summer  through  the  same 
contrivance  the  milk  can  be  kept  from  souring  as  soon 
as  it  otherwise  would.  In  both  seasons — summer  and 
winter -Mr.  H.  obtains  the  largest  yield  of  butter, 
when  his  dairy  is  about  from  52°  to  55°  of  Fahren¬ 
heit’s  thermometer. 


United  States  Agricultural  Society. 

A  Grand  National  Exhibition  of  Stock — 
Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine — opien  to  competi¬ 
tion  to  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  British 
Provinces,  will  be  hold  by  the  United  States  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  in  the  City  of  Boston,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  October 
23d,  24th,  25th  and  26th. 

Twenty-Thousand  Dollars  have  been  guaranteed 
by  patriotic  gentlemen  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity  to 
defray  the  expenses  ;  the  City  of  Boston  has  generously 
granted  to  the  Society  for  present  use,  a  fine  public 
square  of  fifty  acres  ;  and  ten  thousand  dollars  will 
be  offered  in  Premiums,  in  the  various  departments. 

The  previous  Exhibitions  of  this  Society — at  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  in  1853,  and  at  Springfield,  Ohio, 
in  1654 — were  eminently  successful,  and  no  efforts 
will  be  spared  to  make  the  present  Show,  eom- 
bining  as  it  does,  the  Four  Great  Departments  of 
Farming  Stock,  superior  to  its  predecessors. 

The  Premium  List,  with  the  Rules  of  the  Exhibition 
will  be  forwarded  to  ali  who  will  address  the  President 
or  Secretary,  at  Boston,  to  that  effect. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  Breeders  and  owners 
of  Fine  Stock  will  feel  it  to  be  a  duty,  as  it  certainly 
is  for  their  interest,  to  contribute  to  the  Show. 

The  List  of  Entries,  Exhibitors  and  Award  of  Pre¬ 
miums,  and  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Exhibition,  will 
be  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  for  1855. 
Annual  Members  of  the  Society,  who  desire  to  receive 
the  Journal,  should  remember  to  renew  their  subscrip¬ 
tions.  MARSHALL  P.  AVILDER,  President, 

AA’illiam  S.  King,  Secretary. 
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Oullivation  of  Winter  Wheat. 

No  soil  can  produce  >Tlieat  unless  it  contains,  in  an 
available  condition,  all  the  inorganic  elements  of  plants. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  if  these  are  present  in 
sufficient  quantity,  the  soil  will  produce  good  wheat. 
Indian  corn  is  composed  of  precisely  the  same  elements 
as  wheat,  and  the  proportions  are  nearly  identical ;  yet 
we  have  much  land  that  produces  excellent  corn,  that 
is  not  adapted  to  wheat  culture.  We  know  so  little  in 
regard  to  the  manurial  requirements  of  Indian  corn, 
that  wo  can  offer  no  chemical  explanations  of  this  fact. 
AYe  know  that  wheat  requires  in  the  soil,  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  ammonia,  for  the  production  of  a  good  crojj ; 
and  nearly  every  well  established  fact  in  regard  to  corn 
culture  goes  to  show  that  the  same  is  true  of  this  crop. 
We  come  to  the  conclusion  therefore,  that  while  it  is 
probable  there  are  some  chemical  causes  w  hy  one  soil 
is  better  adapted  to  wheat  culture  than  another,  yet 
that,  so  far  as  we  can  see  at  piresent,  the  difference  is 
owing  principally  to  the  mechanical  conditions  and  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  soil. 

Wheat  delights  in  a  compact,  calcareous  loam,  rather 
clayey  than  sandy.  AVe  have  heard  farmers  say  that 
they  preferred  a  sandy  to  a  clayey  soil  for  wheat,  but 
this  opinion  arises  from  the  fact  that  most  of  our  clay 
land  needs  underdraining.  A  calcareous  clay  that  is 
underdrained,  or  naturally  dry,  is  better  for  wheat  than 
a  sandy  soil  under  similar  conditions.  AVhy  it  is,  we 
know  in  part ; — the  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  so¬ 
da  parts  with  its  soda  and  absorbs  ammonia  from  rain 
water,  the  atmosphere,  and  from  any  other  bodies  con¬ 
taining  it.  Sand  does  not  possess  this  property  ;  and 
herein  lies  one  reason  why  a  clay  soil  is  better  for  wheat 
than  a  sandy  one.  Clays,  too,  have  the  power  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  and  retaining  moisture  to  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  sand.  But  we  can  overcome  both  these  draw¬ 
backs  by  an  extensive  cultivation  of  clover,  peas,  tur¬ 
nips,  &c.,  on  the  sandy  soils.  These  plants  absorb  am¬ 
monia  from  rain  water  and  the  atmosphere,  and  thus 
accomplish  the  same  end  as  the  double  silicate  of  .alu¬ 
mina  .and  soda,  while  the  carbonaceous  products  arising 
from  their  decomposition  in  the  soil  give  the  soil  an  in¬ 
creased  capacity  for  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture. 
These  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
farmer  has  the  means  in  his  power  to  make  a  sandy 
soil  as  good  for  wheat-growing  purposes  as  a  clayey 
one,  in  every  respect,  so  far  as  wo  can  see  to  the  con¬ 
trary  with  the  little  light  we  possess  on  this  subject, 
except  in  its  mechanical  condition. 

As  we  have  said,  a  wheat  soil  must  be  comp.aet.  If 
it  is  not  so  naturally,  mechanical  means  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  compress  it.  Treading  light  wheat  land  in 
the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring  with  sheep,  is  frequently 
beneficial,  and  a  good  heavy  roller  is  decidedly  advan¬ 
tageous.  Crosskill’s  Clod  Cru.sher,  compressing  land, 
as  it  does,  similarly  to  the  treading  of  sheep,  is  found 
very  useful  on  sandy  wheat  fields  in  England.  AVe  are 
earnest  advocates  of  deep  plowing  and  thorough  pul¬ 
verization  of  the  soil,  but  these  must  not  be  carried  to  | 
excess  in  wheat  culture.  It  is  easy  to  make  the  light  * 


land  too  fine  and  loose  for  wheat.  AYhen  wheat  is  sown 
on  a  clover  sod  after  one  plowing,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
plow  it  too  deep  ;  if  the  sod  is  all  covered  and  a  good 
“  seed  bed  ”  obtained  that  is  enough.  Subsoil ;  and 
plow  deep  for  corn  and  root  crops,  .and  if  you  summer 
fallov/,  for  wheat  also,  but  if  wheat  is  sown  at  one  fur¬ 
row  on  a  clover  sod  turned  under  immediately  before 
seeding,  we  should  seldom  go  more  than  six  inches  deep. 
The  best  large  field  of  wheat  we  ever  saw  in  England, 
was  on  a  calcareous  loam  that  had  been  two  ye.ars  in 
red  clover,  grazed  with  sheep,  which,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time,  were  allowed  a  lb.  of  oil-cake  per 
day.  It  was  jjlowed  about  three  inches  deep,  ju.st  be¬ 
fore  sowing,  and  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  seed  drilled  in 
per  acre,  one  foot  apart  in  the  drills.  The  yield  was 
55  bushels  per  acre. 

The  question  of  thick  or  thin  sowing,  which  W!is  agi¬ 
tated  so  fiercely  a  few  years  ago  by  Davis,  Mecui, 
IluxTABLE,  and  other  ultra  agricultural  reformers,  is 
now  pretty  much  decided.  A  peck  of  seed  to  the  acre 
is  amply  sufficient,  as  they  contended,  if  it  all  grows, 
.and  the  crop  escapes  wire  worms,  winter-kill,  Ac  ;  but 
it  is  found  that  those  who  practice  such  extreme  thin 
seeding  always  lose  more  from  these  causes  than  those 
who  sow  thicker,  and  that  these  losses  more  than  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  gain  from  saving  a  bushel  or  two  of  seed 
per  acre.  Taking  into  consideration  the  many  pests 
that  infest  our  wheat  crop,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
that,  if  anything,  we  sow  too  thin.  Two  bushels  per 
acre  is  none  too  much  when  sown  broadcast,  or  a  bush¬ 
el  and  three  pecks  when  sown  by  the  drill.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  English  farmers  sow  three  bushels  per  acre, 
and  we  know  some  of  them  who  sow  SJ  and  even  4 
bushels  per  acre.  This  would  be  greatly  too  much  in  our 
climate,  but  wo  must  not  err  in  the  other  extreme. 

The  best  artificial  fertilizer  for  wheat  is  unquestiona¬ 
bly  Peruvian  guano.  The  lumps  of  the  gu.ano  should 
first  be  sifted  out  and  crushed.  It  can  then  be  mixed 
with  muck  in  equ.al  parts,  or  sown  alone,  broadcast,  at 
the  rate  of  from  200  lbs.  to  400  lbs.  per  acre.  It  should 
be  harrowed  or  cultivated  in,  thoroughly  incorporating 
it  with  the  soil,  before  sowing  the  seed.  This  we  pre¬ 
fer  ;  on  very  sandy  soil,  it  might  bo  advisable  to  sow  10  0 
Ib.s.  per  acre  in  the  fall  after  the  whe.at  is  sown,  and 
another  100  lbs.  early  in  the  spring.  On  heavy  land  it 
should  always  be  sown  in  the  fall,  and  the  longer  it  is 
incorporated  with  the  soil  before  the  .seed  is  sown  the 
better.  The  e.arth  is  a  stomach  in  wdiich  food  for  plants 
is  digested  and  prepared  ;  and  time  should  be  allowed 
for  it  to  accomifiish  this  before  the  plants  require  nour¬ 
ishment.  On  light  soils,  however,  there  is  danger  of 
its  leaching  if  sown  too  early  ;  and  there  is  less  neces¬ 
sity  for  doing  so,  as  from  the  admission  of  air,  light  and 
heat,  chemical  changes  take  place  much  more  speedily 
in  sandy  soils  th<an  in  those  of  a  close  te.xture. 

Plastci;^is  frequently  recommended  for  wheat,  and 
there  arc  many  instances  recorded  where  it  has  proved 
very  beneficial,  but  the  m.ass  of  testimony  is  against 
it.  In  the  wheat  growing  districts  of  this  state,  it  is 
frequently  sown  on  wheat  in  the  fall ;  but  it  is  rather 
with  an  eye  to  its  effect  on  the  clover,  to  bo  sown  the 
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following  spring,  than  to  any  action  it  has  on  the  wheat. 
Many  will  object  to  this,  and  contend  that  plaster  does 
good  on  wheat.  To  this  wo  would  say,  that  if  plaster 
acts  well  as  a  manure  for  wheat  on  your  land,  by  all 
means  use  it.  When  it  sells  from  S2  to  S5  per  ton,  it 
is  the  cheapest  of  fertilizers  on  all  soils  where  experi¬ 
ence  shows  it  to  do  beneficial.  At  present,  experience 
— or  what  is  simply  a  short  cut  to  experience,  experi¬ 
ment — is  the  only  guide  in  this  matter.  The  same  may 
be  said  in  regard  to  salt  as  a  manure.  Many  instances 
are  recorded  where  it  has  had  a  magical  effect.  Some 
such  have  come  under  our  observation.  As  a  general  rule 
however,  salt  is  of  little  benefit  on  wheat.  Prof.  Way 
suggests  that  salt  acts  by  increasing  the  solubility  of 
the  silicate  of  alumina  and  ammonia.  Water  contain¬ 
ing  salt  will  take  up  a  very  much  larger  quantity  of 
this  salt  than  pure  or  ordinary  rain  water,  lie  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  silica  which  forms  the  stif¬ 
fening  of  the  straw  of  wheat,  is  taken  up  by  the  plant 
in  the  form  of  this  salt — the  ammonia  evaporating  as 
the  silicic  acid  is  deposited  on  the  straw.  If  this  inge¬ 
nious  hypothesis  proves  correct,  wo  have  at  once  an 
explanation  of  the  well  known  fact  that  salt  stiffens 
the  straw  of  wheat,  and  has  a  tendency  to  retai-d  ex¬ 
cessive  and  injurious  luxuriance.  We  would  say  of 
salt,  as  of  piaster,  it  is  cheap,  and  every  farmer  should 
experiment  and  ascertain  its  effect  on  his  own  soil. 
Analysis,  in  the  present  state  of  chemical  science,  will 
not  aid,  though  when  this  subject  is  better  understood, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  it  may  prove  useful. 

Culture  of  Indian  Corn,  &c. 

Editors  of  Country  Gentleman — I  have  raised 
corn  in  drills  for  several  years,  and  adopted  it  as  my 
general  practice,  being  satisfied  it  produces  more  by 
that  mode  of  culture  than  in  hills,  and  no  more  labor 
to  cultivate,  with  the  exception  of  cutting  up.  I  have 
made  no  actual  test  by  way  of  experiment,  yet  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  yield  is  very  considerable  more.  It 
ears  better  in  drills.  Each  stalk  of  corn  requires,  in 
our  latitude,  about  3  square  feet  of  ground,  the  same 
as  the  mangold  wurtzel  or  the  ruta  baga ;  and  the  best 
possible  product  which  could  be  obtained,  would  be  by 
planting  them  singly  at  equal  distances  apart,  about 
20  inches.  I  have  known  an  acre  of  corn  cultivated 
this  way,  which  was  said  to  produce  130  bushels  of 
shelled  corn.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  weeds,  we 
have  the  nearest  approximation  to  this,  we  can  con¬ 
veniently  cultivate, in  planting  in  drills  three  feet  apart 
and  a  foot  asunder  in  the  drill.  This  will  enable  the 
corn,  at  the  last  dressing,  just  as  the  tassel  appears,  to 
cover  the  whole  ground,  and  prevent  the  further  growth 
of  weeds.  If  the  ground  could  then  produce  weeds,  it 
Could  produce  more  stalks  of  corn. 

I  plow  deep,  turn  sod,  manure,  or  whatever  nutritive 
matter  there  may  be  on  the  ground,  under,  and  then 
so  cultivate  as  not  to  have  that  matter  disturbed  dur- 
jng  the  year,  making  the  ground  as  near  a  hot-bed  as 
possible;  then  use  the  cultivator,  hand  or  plow,  to  ex¬ 
terminate  the  weeds.  If  there  are  no  weeds  or  grass. 


no  dressing  is  required.  The  ground  is  best  pulveriz¬ 
ed  by  the  fermentation  beneath,  and  this  mode  is  com¬ 
posting  the  manure  for  after  crops. 

Probably  rotted  manure  dragged  in  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  then  frequently  stirred  up,  would 
produce  as  good  or  even  a  better’  crop  of  corn,  but  not 
so  good  for  the  after  crops. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  a  field  well  manured  with 
fresh  long  manure — straw  thrown  daily  into  the  barn¬ 
yard — I  should  say  about  20  cords  to  the  acre,  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  way  above  stated,  which  produced  about 
CO  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  ;  a  good  crop  of  barley 
succeeded,  and  then  a  good  crop  of  winter  wheat,  when 
it  was  seeded  down  and  used  for  meadows.  On  the 
fifth  year  in  meadow,  the  eighth  from  the  manuring, 
there  was  a  severe  drouth,  but  that  field  yielded  at  least 

tons  of  hay  per  acre,  while  the  adjoining  meadow 
of  the  same  quality  of  land  and  seeded  the  same  time, 
which  had  not  been  manured,  yielded  about  a  half  ton 
per  acre.  The  land  was  a  clay  loam,  intermixed  with 
shift  gravel. 

I  do  not  discredit  your  correspondent  Mr.  Brewer’s 
statement,  in  favor  of  shallow  plowing  for  corn,  as  good 
corn  can  be  raised  without  any  plowing  at  all.  The 
squaws  of  Squawkey  Hill,  Livingston  Co.,  formerly 
raised  corn  by  pulling  up  the  old  stalk  and  planting 
the  seed  in  the  hole  produced  thereby,  and  after  the 
corn  was  up,  digging  the  ground  with  hoes.  I  have 
grown  good  corn  in  the  garden  by  spading  up  merely 
for  the  hills  or  drills,  and  then  spading  the  whole  ground 
by  way  of  hoeing.  Mr.  Brewer  cultivates  his  ground 
after  the  corn  is  up.  I  think  it  is  more  practicable  to 
do  so  before  planting. 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  growth  of  corn  is  but  lit¬ 
tle  known  A  few  observations  have  led  me  to  believe 
but  little  of  the  nutriment  of  corn  passes  up  through 
the  roots.  I  have  often  observed  that  stalks  of  corn 
pulled  by  the  crows,  and  held  to  the  earth  by  a  single 
fibrous  root,  laying  flat  upon  the  ground,  would  grow 
about  as  well  as  those  standing  ;  and  two  years  ago, 
when  dressing  my  corn  the  last  time,  I  observed  a  stalk 
2|  feet  in  length,  disengaged  from  the  field  by  a  hard 
lump  of  earth  about  the  size  of  a  pint  bowl,  and  on 
inspecting  it  I  found  no  appearance  of  the  roots  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  lump.  I  set  the  same  carefully  up 
between  two  stalks,  so  that  it  should  stand  up,  anil  of¬ 
ten  after  that  inspected  it,  and  found  it  doing  well  un¬ 
til  the  brace  roots  were  so  prominent  I  could  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  others.  Hence  I  conclude  the  corn 
is  principally  fed  through  the  leaves,  and  the  manur¬ 
ing,  the  moisture,  and  cultivation,  should  be  such  as 
to  gradually  send  up  a  certain  gas  through  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Perhaps  this  could  be  done  by  sowing 
manure  from  time  to  time  through  the  season,  without 
disturbing  the  earth,  but  certainly  can  be  done  much 
easier  by  turning  manure  deep  under  so  as  to  produce 
a  fermenting  nia.^s  the  summer  through.  In  this  way 
the  ground  will  be  mellow  at  harvest,  even  if  not  stir¬ 
red  after  planting.  The  corn  needs  neither  hoeing  nor 
dressing;  it  is  the  weeds  which  require  exterminating. 
I  have  left  part  of  a  field,  where  there  were  but  few 
weeds,  by  way  of  experiment,  without  any  cultivation 
after  planting,  and  found  no  difference  in  the  product. 
The  land  was  a  clover  la3’,  turned  under  in  May,  plow¬ 
ed  eight  inches  deep,  dragged,  marked,  and  planted 
with  sod  under.  This  was  on  a  gravelly  loam  soil — 
upland  alluvial.  I  have  plowed  this  spring  on  bottom 
alluvial  from  12  to  17  inches  deep  for  corn.  Can  tell 
the  result  better  hereafter.  L.  Strachan  Place,  Ju¬ 
ly  25,  1855. 


Sunshine  and  her  Calf  Essex,  the  property  of  B.  &  O.  S.  Haines,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 
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The  Cultivator — 1855  and  1856 


The  season  of  the  year  reminds  us  that  we  may 
once  more  address  the  friends  of  this  paper,  now 
ere  long  to  enter  upon  its  Twenty-third  volume. 
To  the  Twenty-second,  for  1855,  we  confidently 
refer  as  an  improvement  on  its  predecessors,  and 
an  earnest  of  still  farther  effort  in  the  future. 
AVe  beg  its  readers  to  give  it  a  thorough  exami¬ 
nation,  either  by  the  side  of  its  own  past  issues, 
or  those  of  any  other  similar  work. 

AA'ith  its  circulation  the  present  year,  rve  have 
been  very  much  encouraged.  It  has  increased 
largely  when  most  have  fallen  off.  Its  correspon¬ 
dents  have  never  been  more  able.  The  commen¬ 
dation  of  its  friends  has  never  been  more  hearty. 

And  thus  we  are  lead  to  look  forward  to  185G, 
with  renewed  hopes  and  enlarged  plans.  The 
Cultivator,  at  its  present  price  and  value,  ought 
to  reach  a  circulation  of  from  Forty  to  Fifty 
Thousand  Copies,  and  this  we  have  no  small 
prospect  and  expectation  of  obtaining. 

Every  Farmer  should  take  it  and  read  it.  If 
we  consider  how  vast  their  numbers  are,  how 
large  a  portion  of  them  take  no  Agricultural  pa¬ 
per  at  all,  even  this  extended  circulation  will  seem 
in  comparison  small.  And  if  ever  Fifty  Cents 
was  so  invested  by  a  Farmer  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  good  and  the  largest  returns,  it  will  have 
been  paid  for  a  subscription  to  The  Cultivator. 

AVill  not  our  friends  talie  hold  of  this  matter 
earnestly  ?  Every  subscriber  obtained  should  be 
induced  to  lend  his  assistance  to  the  good  work, 
and  the  lists,  thus  made  up,  would  be  unprece¬ 
dented  in  the  history  of  Agricultural  papers.  Al'e 
depend  upon  their  aid.  The  past  has  shown  their 
estimate  of  our  labors.  To  the  future  we  look 
for  repeated  assurances  of  their  confidence.  AVitli 
the  heavy  crops  and  “  easy  times  ”  that  are  now 
promised  the  Agricultural  classes,  their  exertions 
in  behalf  of  the  Cultiavtor  must  be  successful. 

To  Our  Agents,  Sut>scribers  and  Friends. 

We  sliall  continue  to  furnish  The  Cultivator 
as  heretofore — a  Single  Copy  for  Fifty  Cents; 
and  where  Twenty  Subscribers  are  obtained 
we  w'ill  send  to  each  as  a  Premium  the  Annual 
Register  for  1856,  and  VCr"  to  the  Agent  a 
Bound  Copy. 

AVe  have  found  by  the  experience  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year,  that  the  plan  of  giving  the  Register  as 
a  Premium  w'orks  most  admirably.  It  is  the  .on¬ 
ly  mode  in  ivhich  Premiums  for  enlarged  circula¬ 
tion  can  so  be  given  as  to  benefit  Each  Subscriber 
equally.  We  desire  to  call  particular  attention 
to  No.  2  for  1856.  It  will  be  fully  equal  in  value 
and  beautv,  to  that  for  1855.  It  has  now  become 


a  standard  avork.  When  it  is  considered  that 
this  is  GIVEN  AWAY  to  those  who  pay  Fifty  Cents 
for  the  Cultivator  in  Clubs,  the  unparalleled  in¬ 
ducements  we  offer  become  apparent. 

In  tabular  form,  then,  these  are 

OUR  TERMS. 

PiXfJLF  Copy . . . Fifty  Cents. 

Twenty  Copies,  wilh  Premium  to  each  Sub- 

fcciilicr  anil  to  the  Agent, . iflO.dO 

In  the  next  Number  of  the  Cultivator  we  shall 
announce  our  List  of  Prizes  fur  1856. 

Otir  Prospectuses  for  next  year,  and  sample 
copies  of  the  Register  for  1856,  will  be  ready  to 
send  out  with  the  November  Cultivator,  and  ive 
shall  bo  happy  to  furnish  them  to  every  person 
who  Avill  endeavor  to  get  up  a  Club. 

The  Country  Gentleman. 

This  paper,  the  circulation  of  which  has  been 
constunth’  increasing  since  its  first  year,  and  es¬ 
pecially  during  1855,  will  enter  with  January  up¬ 
on  its  Seventh  Volume.  It  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground,  and  as  a  iveekly  paper  for  the  Farmer 
and  the  Farmer’s  Family  has  no  equal. 

We  know  that  many  do  not  ivish  to  take  any 
other  weekly  than  their  home  paper,  which  they 
feel  it  their  duty  to  patronize,  and  to  these  we  of¬ 
fer  the  Cultivator.  But  to  the  readers  of  that 
paper,  ivho  have  bad  opportunities  of  judging  of 
the  character  and  style  of  our  publications,  and 
Avho  have  been  thereby  led  to  take  more  enlarged 
vieivs  of  the  subject,  we  offer  the  Country  Gen- 
TLEJiAN  with  confidence,  as  containing  a  very  con¬ 
siderably  greater  quantity  and  variety  of  matter 
on  strictly  rural  subjects,  and  besides,  as  furnish¬ 
ing  a  complete  Record  of  Passing  Events,  and  a 
Miscellaneous  Department  calculated  to  interest, 
amuse  and  instruct  every  member  of  a  family. 
In  its  Horticultural  and  Fireside  Departments,  it 
supplies  all  that  is  desired  in  a  family  paper  by 
those  who  possess  but  a  strip  of  land  for  garden 
operations,  and  its  Farm,  pages  will  be  found  alone 
to  contain  more  for  the  benefit  of  larger  Agricul¬ 
turists  than  the  similar  department  in  any  of  our 
cotemporaries. 

These  being  the  facts,  we  look  forward  to  a 
large  increase  in  the  support  extended  to  our 
Weekly  for  1856.  AA^e  shall  be  glad  to  furnish 
sample  copies,  and  to  have  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  any  way  in  Rural  pursuits 
drawn  to  the  subject. 

The  Cut  AForm. — A  correspondent  of  the  New 
England  Farmer,  whose  cabbages,  tomatoes,  <5:c.,  the 
cut  worm  frequently  destroyed,  wrapped  around  the 
stem  of  each  plant,  before  transplanting,  a  piece  of 
paper,  extending  from  a  short  distance  above  the  root 
to  the  first  leaf.  It  is  done  quick,  and  is  a  perfect 
remedy.  The  paper  lasting  till  the  plant  is  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  itself. 
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Fertility  of  Subsoils 

Messrs.  Editors — It  seems  to  be  questioned  of  late 
by  some  of  your  correspondents  whether  there  is  much 
in  the  short  phrase  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
brief  article.  I  know  it  was  once  considered  a  heresy 
in  farming,  to  thrust  the  plow  beneath  the  surface 
soil,  or  think  of  bringing  to  the  light  earth  which  the 
sun  had  never  shone  upon.  But  I  had  supposed  that 
these  ideas  had  become  obsolete — that  the  beaten  track 
of  our  fathers,  in  surface  cultivation  and  scanty  crops, 
had  been  abandoned  for  a  more  enlightened  and  im¬ 
proved  method  of  extracting  from  the  soil  greater  re¬ 
turns  by  strengthening  and  deepening  its  powers  to 
yield  without  exhaustion.  That  this  is,  and  has  been 
the  case,  the  improved  condition  of  a  great  number  of 
farms  in  this  part  of  the  country  afiords  abundant 
proof.  Farmers  have  learnt  that  there  is  fertility  in 
subsoils,  and  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  modern 
improvement,  is,  to  break  into  and  bring  up  the  sub¬ 
soils  and  get  8  to  12  inches  of  mellow  earth  to  nourish 
the  roots  and  sustain  the  growing  crop,  instead  of  3  to 
5  inches  as  was  formerly  the  general  practice.  There 
may  be  isolated  cases  in  some  peculiar  localities,  where 
no  perceptible  benefit  can  be  realized  by  disturbing  the 
subsoil,  and  perhaps  a  positive  injury,  but  these  are 
cases.  “  like  angels’  visits,  few  and  far  between.” 

My  purpose  in  writing  now,  is  to  relate  one  instance 
of  fertility — my  first  experiment  with  subsoils.  In  the 
spring  of  1826,  which  was  followed  by  one  of  the  driest 
summers  ever  known  in  this  region,  and  remembered 
as  the  great  grasshopper  season,  when  on  the  uplands 
and  plains  every  green  thing  was  eaten  by  the  myriad 
of  these  destructive  insects,  which  covered  the  earth 
and  filled  the  air,  I  contracted  to  plant  and  raise  ten 
acres  of  corn,  and  after  harvesting  the  crop,  to  divide 
it  equally  with  the  owner  of  the  land.  I  was  then  too 
poor  to  own  any  land, and  working  another’s  land  upon 
shares  was  the  best  I  could  do.  It  was  alluvion,  or 
river  bottom  land,  which  was  the  only  kind  of  land 
that  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  grasshopper  that  sea¬ 
son.  Adjoining  one  edge  of  this  field,  was  a  high  sandy 
bluff,  and  where  there  was  a  slight  depression,  the  wa¬ 
ter  collected  and  ran  down,  at  the  time  of  an  uncommon 
great  full  of  rain  in  Oct.  1820,  and  washed  out  the 
bank  to  the  depth  of  20  feet,  depositing  the  dirt  on  the 
meadow  below,  from  6  to  18  inches  deep,  and  cover¬ 
ing  about  one  acre  of  the  surface  of  the  meadow.  The 
owner  of  this  beautiful  intervale  had  lamented  and 
mourned  over  the  loss  of  this  acre— not  only  the  land 
was  gone,  out  of  sight,  (a  loss  of  $75  at  least,) — but 
that  unsightly  mass  of  sand  troubled  him — a  barren 
spot  amidst  fertility.  A  few  thistles  and  weeds  began 
to  spring  up  upon  the  outskirts ;  it  seemed  to  me  there 
might  be  soil  there,  or  something  that  would  make  soil, 
and  ns  it  lay  in  one  corner  of  the  field  I  was  to  culti¬ 
vate  that  season  I  proposed  to  manure  and  plow  it 
with  the  field,  to  which  he  as.sented,  but  neither  he 
nor  I  had  much  faith  in  a  crop  of  corn  from  it.  There 
was  not  manure  enough  to  put  only  about  15  ox-cart 

ads  to  the  acre  upon  the  whole  field,  spread  broad¬ 


cast — no  more  put  upon  the  barren  acre  than  upon  the 
other  part — but  I  plowed  it  twice  the  depth,  about  10 
inches  ;  it  was  all  hoed  well  twice  ;  after  the  first  hoe¬ 
ing  a  mixture  of  slaked  lime,  unleached  ashes  and 
plaster,  was  applied,  a  single  handful  to  each  hill  of 
corn.  In  every  particular,  the  whole  field  was  treated 
alike  ;  but  the  corn  on  the  sandy  loam  that  had  wash¬ 
ed  in,  six  years  previous,  took  the  start  early  in  the 
season,  and  kept  ahead  throughout.  The  average  yield 
of  the  whole  field,  was  62  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to 
the  acre,  and  the  supposed  barren  acre  had  at  least 
one-fifth  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  field.  This 
convinced  me  that  susboils  are  worth  looking  after,  and 
my  attention  has  since  ever  been  drawn  to  deep  plow¬ 
ing.  Some  of  this  soil  was  washed  out  20  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  yet  possessed  all  the  elements  of  fer¬ 
tility  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  owner  of  this  land 
told  me,  a  few  years  afterwards,  that  this  acre  continu¬ 
ed  to  produce  equal  to  the  best  of  his  intervale,  only 
it  was  inclined  to  grow  thistles  rather  too  rank.  Every 
one  who  has  had  experience  with  Canada  thistles  knows 
that  they  flourish  best  on  the  deepest  and  richest  soils. 
J.  W.  CoLBURNE.  Springfield,  Vt.,  Aug.  26,  1855. 


Fencing  with  Wood  and  Wire. 

Messrs.  Editors— In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  B. 
F.  T.  of  Louisville,  (Ky  )  in  the  Cultivator  of  June 
last,  we  would  recommend  fencing  lands  subject  to  in¬ 
undation,  with  wood  and  wire,  ns  follows  : 

The  wire  to  be  used  is  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter — maybe  less.  Two  wires  at  the  top  make  the 
top  rail,  and  two  the  bottom  rail.  The  two  sets  of 
wires  may  be  three  feet  apart.  Fasten  the  wires  by 
winding  them  twice  round  a  large  bolt  driven  into  a 
tree,  and  secure  the  loose  ends  by  afterwards  weaving 
them  into  the  slats  of  the  fence.  The  coils  of  wire 
should  be  kept  some  yards  apart  to  prevent  being  en¬ 
tangled  while  building ;  and  a  stake  driven  into  the 
ground  some  yards  ahead,  (to  be  moved  as  occasion 
requires)  with  holes  in  the  same,  through  which  to 
pass  the  wires  before  fastening  to  the  first  tree  or  post. 
A  strip  of  inch  board,  four  feet  long  and  three  inches 
wide,  is  now  placed  erect  between  the  wires,  next  the 
tree,  and  the  wires  crossed  ;  another  board  set  up  and 
the  wires  crossed  back,  and  so  on,  fastening  to  the 
trees  or  posts  by  staples  driven  through  the  boards 
astride  the  wires  :  and  you  now  have  a  strong  durable 
fence,  warped  with  wire,  and  filled  with  wood. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  kind  of  fence,  are — 
It  is  suitable  for  the  border  of  a  river,  the  edge  of  a 
grove,  or  across  a  stream,  and  perhaps  in  many  other 
places.  It  is  easily  constructed,  materials  light  and 
cheap,  and  can  bo  made  in  the  shop,  in  sections  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  and  be  a  portable  fence.  Theie  are 
no  joints  to  retain  water  ;  the  woody  portions  stand 
erect,  and  are  only  worn  out  bj’  the  action  of  rain,  tic. 
The  winds  may  blow  and  the  floods  come,  it  is  neither 
blown  down  or  washed  away,  and  is  formidable  enough 
to  restrain  unruly  horses  and  cattle.  Charle.^:  Colby. 

I  Meriden,  N.  II. 
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Premium  List  U.  S.  Ag.  Society. 

The  following  premiums  will  be  awarded  at  the 
Third  National  Exhibition  by  the  U.  S.  Ag.  Society, 
to  be  held  in  Boston  Oct.  23 — 26. 

For  the  best  bull  and  four  cows,  from  any  one  herd, 
$300— 2d  do.  $100. 

Short  Horns.  Bulls.  Throe  years  old  and  up¬ 
wards,  1st  premium  $100 — 2d,  $50 — 3d,  Diploma. 
Two  years  old,  1st,  $50 — 2d,  $25.  One  year  old,  1st, 
$25 — 2d,  $10.  Cows  and  heifers,  same  premiums  as 
for  bulls. 

Dev'oxs,  Ayrshires,  Hebefords,  and  Jerseys  ; 
same  as  Shorthorns. 

Grade  Cows.  Same  as  Shorthorn  balls.  Native 
Cows  the  same. 

Milch  Cows.  Five  years  old  and  over,  four  pre¬ 
miums — $100,  75,  50,  and  25.  Three  years  old  and  un¬ 
der  five  :  four  premiums,  $75,  50,  25,  15. 

Working  Oxen.  Four  years  old  and  upwards,  1st, 
$100,  2d,  $50 — 3d  .$25.  Steers.  Two  years  old  and 
under  four,  1st.  $50 — 2d,  $25 — 3d,  $15. 

Fat  Cattle.  Fat  Bullock,  1st,  $75 — 2d,  $50 — 3d, 
$25.  Fat  Cow,  1st,  $50— 2d,  $25— 3d,  $15. 

Thoroughbred  Stallions  and  Mares.  Stallion.a, 
4  years  old  and  upwards — Ist,  $200 — 2d,  $100 — 3d,  $50 
— 4th,  Diploma.  Mares,  4  years  old  and  upwards — 
1st,  $150 — 2d,  $100 — 3d,  $50 — 4th,  Diploma. 

Stallions  of  all  Work — 4  years  old  and  upwards 
— four  premiums,  $200,  $100,  $50,  anddiidoma.  Three 
years  old  and  under  four,  4  premiums — .$150,  $75,  $50, 
and  diploma.  Two  years  old  and  under  three — 4  pre¬ 
miums,  $50,  $25,  $15  and  diploma.  One  year  old  and 
under  two — 3  premiums,  $30,  $20  and  diploma. 

Breeding  Mares  and  Fillies.  Mares  four  years 
old  and  upwards,  4  premiums,  $150,  $100,  .$50,  and 
diploma.  Fillies,  three  year  old,  3  premiums,  $75,  $50, 
and  diploma.  Fillies,  two  years  old,  3  premiums,  $50 
$20,  and  diploma.  Fillies,  one  year  old  and  under 
two,  3  premiums,  $30,  $20  and  diploma. 

Matched  IIokses— 4  premiums,  $100,  $75,  $50, 
$25. 

Fancy  Matched  Horses — 3  premiums,  $75,  $50 
and  diploma. 

Ponies — Matched,  $25..  Single  $20. 

Family  Horses — 4  premiums, — $100,  $75,  $50  and 
$25. 

Draft  Horses.  Matched,  3  premiums — $100,  $50 
and  .$25 — Single,  3  premiums,  $50,  $25  and  diploma. 

Long  Wooled  Sheep.  Bucks,  two  years  old  and 
over,  3  premiums,  $25,  $15  and  diploma.  Under  two 
years,  3  premiums,  $20,  $10,  and  diploma.  Ewes — 
Not  less  than  five  in  number — same  premiums  as  for 
bucks.  Middle  Wools,  Merinos  and  Saxons  :  same 
premiums  as  for  Long  Wools. 

Suffolk  Swine.  Boars,  two  years  old  and  upwards, 
3  premiums,  $25,  $15,  and  diploma.  One  year  old 
and  upwards — 3  premiums,  $20,  $10,  and  diploma. 
Sows,  same  premiums  as  for  boars.  Essex,  and  “  Oth¬ 
er  Breeds,”  .same  premiums  as  for  Suffolks. 

Pigs.  Not  less  than  six  in  a  litter — ten  months  old 
and  under,  2  premiums,  $15,  and  $10. 

One  thousand  dollars  have  been  set  apart  for  discre¬ 
tionary  premiums. 

There  will  be  trials  of  trotting  horses  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  of  horses  that  have  never  trotted  for 
money;  1st  premium.  $200 — 2d,  $100.  On  Friday 
there  will  be  :  “A  grand  trial  of  speed,  free  for  all 
trotting  horses  and  all  drivers,”  Ist  premium,  $300 — 
2d,  $100. 

entrance  fees. 

The  Entrance  Fees  for  Stock, (except  trotting  Horses,) 
will  be : 

For  competition  for  premiums  of  $200,  and  over,. . .  .$10.00 

“  “  “  $100.  and  under 200,  5.00 

“  “  “  under  $100, .  3.00 

Trotting  Horses,  competing  for  premiums  of  $200,  . .  20.00 
“  “  “  “  $300,...  30.00 


Trial  of  Reapers  in  France. 

At  the  trial  of  agricultural  implements  which  took 
place  at  LaTrappos,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Dailly,  Post¬ 
master  General  of  France,  American  Heaping  and 
Thrashing  machines  came  off  victorious,  in  competition 
with  the  world.  Prince  Napoleon-,  M.  Drouyn  de  1’- 
Huys,  Gen.  Morin,  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  and  other 
distinguished  men  from  different  countries  were  present. 
Among  them  were  nine  Arab  chiefs,  “  tall,  fine  looking 
men,  who  took  much  interest  in  the  proceedings.”  Ex- 
President  Fillmore,  Gen.  Tombs,  several  members  of 
Congress,  and  other  distinguished  Americans  were  al¬ 
so  present.  There  were  seven  reapers  on  the  ground, 
three  American,  McCormick’s  Manny’s  and  Hussey’s, 
two  English,  and  two  French.  The  wheat  was  heavy 
and  much  laid.  The  machines  all  started  together  at 
the  tap  of  the  drum ;  McCormick’s  taking  the  lead, 
and  keeping  it  to  the  end.  It  finished  its  portion  in 
10-J  minutes;  Manny’s  in  16  minutes  and  Hussey’s  in 
18  minutes.  Cournier’s  (French)  machine  came  out 
next.  The  others  varied  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

There  were  four  thrashing  machines  entered  for  com¬ 
petition,  one  American  (Pitt’s  of  Buffalo)  one  English, 
one  Belgium  and  two  French.  They  worked  half  an 
hour.  Six  men  with  flails  were  set  to  work  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  machines  started.  The  following  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  trial ; 

Six  tlir.a.shers  willi  flails, . 60  litres  of  wheat. 

Pill’s  Amerieaii  Tlirasher, . 740  litres  of  wMieat. 

Clayton’s  EiiglUli  Thrasher,. . .  .410  litres  of  wheat. 

Duiioir’s  French  Thrasher,  . . .  .2.’)0  litres  of  wheal. 

Piiiel’s  Belgian  Thra.sher, . 150  litres  of  wheat. 

In  regard  to  Pitt’s  machine,  the  Moniteur  says  : 

“  PiH’s  machine  has  therefore  gained  the  honors  of 
the  day.  This  machine  literally  devours  the  sheaves 
of  wheat ;  the  eye  cannot  follow  the  work  which  is  ef¬ 
fected  between  the  entrance  of  the  .sheaves  and  the 
end  of  the  operation.  It  is  one  of  the  greate.st  results 
which  it  is  possible  to  obt.ain.  The  impression  which 
this  spectacle  produced  upon  the  Ariib  Chiefs  was  pro¬ 
found.”  - 41 — 

Daisies. 

Predjudices  rise  up  in  our  minds  and  obscure  our 
views  of  things  like  insurmountable  precipices.  A 
want  of  observation  perpetuates  them.  For  want  of 
attention  it  appears  to  me  that  an  unjust  predjudico 
has  arisen  against  daisies.  The  daisy  is  a  very  hardy 
plant ;  stands  the  drouth  better  than  most  grasses  ;  is 
highly  aromatic,  mucillaginons,  and  pleasant  tasted 
herb,  and  very  nutritious.  On  the  sandy  lands  about 
Cape  Cod,  where  grasses  are  raised  with  difficulty, 
daisy  seed  is  sown  by  some  farmers,  and  the  hay  made 
from  it  is  considered  to  be  worth  thirty  three  per  cent 
more  than  that  made  from  timothy  or  clover.  The 
hay  made  from  it  is  highly  relished  by  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  only  objection  against  them,  seems  to 
be,  that  though  horses  and  cattle  are  fond  of  them 
when  made  into  hay,  they  will  not  eat  them  when 
green.  But  as  there  is  no  herb  which  can  be  placed 
before  sheep  of  which  they  are  more  fond  than  of  the 
daisy,  their  great  regard  for  this  plant  can  be  made 
use  of  as  a  means  of  destroying  them.  A  few  years 
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since,  I  pastured  a  field,  which  was  well  seeded  with 
daisies,  very  closely  with  sheep  early  in  spring— in 
May  I  turned  it  over  with  the  plow  and  put  on  a  crop 
of  oats,  turning  under  the  daisies,  and  letting  them 
stay  underneath.  Thus  I  unintentionally  destroyed 
nearly  all  of  them.  There  is  one  other  mode  of  de¬ 
stroying  them.  Make  the  land  so  rich  with  manure, 
that  if  it  be  a  meadow,  it  will  produce  a  large  crop  of 
grass,  and  the  grass  will  choke  out  the  daisies. 

Having  long  cultivated  daisies  I  am  entirely  indiffer¬ 
ent  about  getting  rid  of  them.  Wherever  the  land  is 
rich  enough  to  bear  a  good  crop  of  grass  the  grass  will 
grow  in  spite  of  them.  Wherever  the  land  is  poor  or 
out  of  heart,  the  daisy  takes  its  place  and  forms  a  sub¬ 
stitute  which  is  highly  useful  as  pasture  for  sheep  or 
as  hay  for  them,  or  other  animals.  They  come  into 
bloom  about  the  same  time  as  clover,  and  should  be 
cut  before  the  blossom  falls.  They  do  not  flourish  on 
wet  soils ;  but  on  poor  dry,  hilly,  or  mountainous  lands 
and  on  poor  sandy  plains  like  those  of  eastern  Mary¬ 
land  or  Virginia,  they  may  be  raised  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  for  sheep  pasturage  where  ordinary  grasses  can¬ 
not  be  produced.  II.  J.  Canfield.  Mahoning  Co. 

Stationary  and  Movable  Horse  Powers. 

Messrs.  Editors — Having  it  in  contemplation  to 
build  a  barn  the  coming  season,  I  wish  to  be  informed 
whether  a  stationary  horse  power,  fixed  in  the  base¬ 
ment  story,  would  not  be  cheaper  and  better  than  any 
of  the  movable  powers  now  in  use.  The  plan  on  which 
I  propose  to  build  is,  with  a  little  variation,  the  one 
described  by  Robert  Sinclair  in  vol.  6  of  the  Cultivator 
(1839,)  page  148.  Sufficient  room  may  be  conveniently 
arranged  in  the  basement  for  the  power  and  horse-path, 
and  the  question  with  me  is  whether  it  is  best  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  that  purpose  I  I  have  been  told,  but  know 
not  with  how  much  truth,  that  many  of  the  farmers  in 
the  middle  states,  who  have  heretofore  had  stationary 
powers  erected,  hav'e  thrown  them  by  as  useless,  and 
procured  some  of  the  movable  kinds,  finding  them  far 
superior  to  the  old  ones.  If  such  be  the  fact,  would  it 
be  profitable  to  provide  room  in  the  basement  for  a 
movable  power?  And  if  so, — how  large  a  space? 
And  whose  plan  of  a  power  is  best,  where  ample  room 
can  be  had  ?  Until  recently  I  had  always  heard  sta¬ 
tionary  powers  spoken  of  as  the  cheapest,  most  simple, 
least  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  and  on  the  whole  much 
the  best. 

I  would  like  to  get  the  views  of  any  of  your  subscri¬ 
bers  who  have  had  experience  in  these  matters. and  they 
are  many.  I  therefore  beg  leave  that  their  views  and 
the  facts  and  observations  resulting  from  their  experi¬ 
ence  herein,  be  made  known  through  your  papers  as 
soon  as  convenience  will  permit,  not  doubting  that  the 
evidence  thus  brought  out  will  have  a  tendency  to  set¬ 
tle  the  question,  and  that  others  may  be  benefitted 
thereby  as  well  as  myself. 

One  other  topic  I  wish  to  mention.  There  is  no 
'  ground  .'ilurn  salt,  such  as  is  put  up  for  s.alting  butter, 

broiinb'  to  thi.s  market.  It  has  not  been  in  Chicago 
'§V  this  .sen.ion.  Our  dealers  have  repeatedly  inquired  for 


it.  TVhere  is  a  good  article  of  the  kind  to  be  had  ? 
Cyrus  Bryant.  Princeton,  III.,  Aug.  27 

To  Renovate  Worn-out  Meadows. 

Answer  to  G.  A.  H.,  Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N. 
Y.  Plow  by  all  means  ;  and  if  the  land  is  not  under¬ 
drained,  plow  in  lands  30  to  40  feet  wide,  so  that  the 
dead-furrow,  when  cleared  out,  will  be  a  ditch  for  the 
discharge  of  surplus  water.  Land  that  is  low  and  wet, 
must  be  plowed  in  a  dry  time.  I  use  for  plowing, 
where  the  sward  is  tough,  with  brakes,  bogs,  and  wild 
grass,  a  plow  that  cuts  sixteen  inches  wide  and  ten  to 
fourteen  deep,  with  wheel  and  coulter,  drawn  by  four 
stout  oxen  ;  the  furrow  turned  flat  and  shut  in  ;  then 
roll  with  a  heavy  roller,  and  harrow  well  lengthwise  ; 
manure  with  rotten  and  compost  manure,  fifteen  to 
thirty  loads  to  the  acre  ;  seed  with  herds  grass  and 
northern  red-top,  with  a  little  sprinkle  of  clover. 

Let  the  land  be  fitted  in  the  fall,  have  the  benefit  of 
the  winter  frosts,  and  sow  the  seed  any  time  in  May ; 
harrow  and  roll,  and  in  three  months  you  may  often  cut 
three  tons,  tender,  first  quality  hay  to  the  acre.  When 
the  grass  has  run  out,  as  it  will  in  four  to  seven  years, 
plow  again,  and  go  through  with  the  same  course. 
Soils  with  a  tender  turf,  may  be  plowed  with  a  com¬ 
mon  two-horse  plow,  11  to  12  inch  furrow,  and  as  shal¬ 
low  as  4  or  5  inches,  treated  in  the  same  way,  with 
good  results. 

To  Kill  White  Daisy. — Be  sure  that  none  ripens 
its  seed.  The  roots  may  be  killed  by  thorough  plow¬ 
ing,  or  by  thorough  cultivation  with  a  hoed  crop. 

Many  years  ago,  I  tried  harrowing  and  re-soeding 
old  meadows,  with  a  poor  result.  H.  W.  L.  Rutland,  ♦ 
Vt.  — — 

Curing  Corn  for  Fodder. 

I  see  in  the  last  Country  Gent.,  an  inquiry  about 
securing  broadcast  corn  for  winter.  I  have  tried  many 
ways,  but  have  only  succeeded  well  with  all  my  crop 
thus  :  I  set  crotches  in  the  ground,  12  or  15  feet  apart, 
laying  a  polo  in  the  crotches,  say  7  to  8  feet  above  the 
ground.  Commence  at  one  end,  laying  rails  or  poles, 

14  feet  apart,  about  10  or  II  feet  long,  on  each  side, 
one  end  on  the  pole,  the  other  on  the  ground,  similar 
to  the  rafters  for  a  tolerably  flat  roof — lay  a  few  stalks 
crossways  of  the-  poles  or  rails,  to  prevent  the  fodder 
from  falling  through — then  commence  standing  the 
longest  or  straightest  stalks,  but  down,  qn  the  ground 
— put  a  course  the  length  of  the  fodder  house  or  stack, 
on  both  sides— the  next  course  buts  up,  and  so  on  until 
the  stack  is  finished,  covering  the  top  with  coarse  hay 
or  long  straw.  It  may  be  put  on  one  foot  thick,  and 
covered  again  in  the  same  way  another  foot  thick,  if 
desired,  after  standing  a  week  or  two  in  dry  weather, 
leaving  the  frame  open  at  both  ends.  I  cut  with  a 
short  cradle,  when  the  corn  is  not  very  tall  and  stands 
up  well,^r  with  grass  knives  when  down  or  stout,  leav¬ 
ing  it  lying  on  the  ground  three  or  four  days,  before 
taking  it  up.  When  well  put  up,  it  is  sure  to  keep 
well.  At  the  commencement  of  winter,  the  north  end 
may  be  closed  up  if  desired,  and  filled  inside.  Lewis 
Bailey.  Faiifa.v  Co.,  Va. 


Inquiries  and  Answers. 

Laying  Drain  Tiles. —  S  F.  J).,  Bath,  Me.  It 
iinposible  to  give  any  general  “  directions  for  laying 
tiles,”  that  are  applicable  to  all  cases.  With  horse¬ 
shoe  tiles,  on  soft,  mucky  soil,  or  when  the  drains  run 
through  a  quick  sand,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  them  with 
great  care,  on  sole  made  for  the  purpo.se,  or  on  pieces 
of  broken  tiles;  being  very  careful  to  have  the  fall 
constant,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  chance  for  a  deposit 
of  sand,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  flow  of  water  was 
at  alt  checked.  If  pipes  or  sole-tiles  are  used,  all  that 
that  is  necessary  is  to  see  that  the  bottom  of  the  drain 
has  a  level  descent,  if  we  may  use  such  an  e.xpression, 
and  to  carefully  put  the  ends  of  the  tiles  together,  so 
that  there  snail  not  be  too  great  a  space  between.  The 
tiles  are  sometimes  covered  with  an  inverted  sod,  if 
convenient  ;  if  not,  they  can  be  covered  with  the  clay 
and  soil  thrown  out  of  the  drain.  No  fears  need  be 
entertained  that  the  water  cannot  get  into  the  drains 
A  little  practice  will  soon  dispel  this  foolish  notion. 

Farm  Buildings. — Can  you  give  in  your  paper 
some  plans  for  buildings  for  a  stock  and  dairy  farm? 
G.  II.  W.  Clarksville,  Geo. 

We  are  now  getting  out  our  Illustrated  Annual  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Rural  Atfairs  lor  1856,  which  will  contain  seven 
De.signs  for  Farm  Houses — Five  Designs  for  Barns — 
Two  for  Carriage  Houses,  and  a  great  variet3’  of  oth¬ 
er  structures.  It  will  be  issued  about  the  first  of  Octo¬ 
ber — price  25  cents — sent  by  mail  post-paid. 

Osage  Plants  for  Bearing. — I  have  a  fine  lot  of 
Os.age  Orange  plants  growing,  and  wish  to  be  informed 
at  what  age  those  left  unpruned  will  blossom  and  bear 
seed. 


Lime  on  a  Clay  Soil — Also,  which  is  the  prefera¬ 
ble  way  to  applj’  lime  to  heavy  clay  soil  lacking  that 
element  ;  sown  broad-cast  and  plowed  in  or  applied  as 
a  top  dressing?  Should  it  be  plowed  under  in  the 
autumn  with  a  good  coat  of  stable  manure,  or  applied 
in  the  .spring  ?  What  is  the  number  of  bushels  to  each 
acre  required  upon  such  soil,  having  never  been  culti¬ 
vated,  to  fit  it  for  kitchen  and  fruit  gardening  purposes. 
W.  C  Healy.  Elk  Co.,  Pa. 

The  Osage  Orange  requires  several  years  (varying 
with  circumstances,  not  always  to  be  controlled,)  to 
come  into  bearing.  It  will  bear  fruit  in  the  northern 
states,  but  our  impression  is  that  the  seed  will  only  ri- 
jien  well  at  the  south.  Can  anj'  of  our  correspondents 
inform  us  definitely  on  this  point  ? 

Spread  the  lime  broad-cast,  in  the  fall,  and  plow  it 
in  three  or  four  inches  deep;  it  is  not  advisable  to  bury 
it  too  deeply,  as  lime  naturally  descends  in  the  soil. 
We  have  seen  excellent  results  when  spread  on  a 
plowed  field  and  worked  into  the  soil  with  a  cultivator. 

Indian  Corn  for  Bread,  <fcc. — Will  you  please  to 
inform  me  what  is  the  best  variety  of  Indian  corn  for 
bread,  and  where  the  seed  can  bo  procured.  I  think 
the  southern  corn,  which  is  altogether  raised  here,  is 
very  inferior  to  what  I  have  seen  and  eat  in  the  east¬ 
ern  states.  Also  where  can  I  get  a  periodical  publica¬ 
tion  on  rural  architecture  ;  drafts  in  full,  and  in  lietail ; 
also,  exclusively  devoted  to  modern  building.  I  am  a 
house  builder  and  have  plenty  of  works  of  ancient 
architecture;  I  also  have  A.  J.  Downing  and  some 
others,  but  I  want  one  more  in  detail.  G.  L.  S.  Gales¬ 
burg,  III. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  periodical  that  would  come 
up  to  your  requirements.  You  might  get  some  hints 
from  Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People.  Will  some  of 
our  correspondents  answer  the  corn  inquiry. 


Harvesting  Corn  for  Fodder — I  have  got  an 
e.xcellent  field  of  coni  .sown  thick  in  rows  for  the  use  of 
my  cattle  in  summer,  but  not  wanting  it  I  have  con¬ 
cluded  to  make  it  into  fodder,  as  the  rain  has  materi¬ 
ally  damaged  my  hay’  and  straw  on  which  I  u.sually 
depend  to  winter  my  stock.  I  have  never  cured  any, 
and  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  your  readers 


who  have  had  experience  with  it,  when  is  the  best 
time  to  cut  it,  the  best  method  of  curing  it,  stacking, 
&Q.  Some  I  have  talked  to  about  it  say  it  should  be 
cut  when  quite  green  before  the  ears  are  formed,  while 
others  say  it  is  better  to  let  it  get  nearly  ripe.  BfirGH- 

TON. 

Hay  Making  Machine  —  On  page  104,  of  the 
Transactions  of  N.  Y.  Ag.  Society  for  1855,1  find  a 
drawing  of  a  hay-making  machine  used  in  England. 
I  wish  to  inquire  through  your  paper,  if  this  machine, 
or  a  similar  one,  is  used  in  this  country,  and  if  so  where 
to  be  obtained.  A.  W.  Morse.  Eaton,  N.  Y. 

We  believe  there  is  no  machine  of  this  kind  made  in 
this  country.  It  is  simply  a  machine  for  “tedding” 
or  shaking  out  the  h.ay  from  the  swath.  It  is  not  used 
for  shaking  out  clover,  timothy,  rye-grass,  Ac.,  but  on¬ 
ly'  for  the  “  English  meadow  hay.”  It  is  an  expensive 
machine,  and  we  question  if  it  would  be  of  any  great 
advantage  in  this  country.  We  seldom  keep  our  had 
spread  out  more  than  a  few  hours,  whereas  the  English 
are  obliged  to  keep  it  spread  several  days,  turning  it, 
&c.,  frequently.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  “  ted¬ 
ding  machine  ”  saves  much  labor.  Where  a  mowing 
machine  is  used,  and  the  grass  is  already  spread  out 
on  the  ground,  this  machine  would  be  of  no  use  with 
us. 

The  Chestnut. — Can  you  inform  me  if  the  Chest¬ 
nut  is  as  quick  a  growing  tree  as  the  Locust,  and  if  it 
would  be  suitable  to  make  a  screen  or  belt  30  or  40  ft. 
thick  ;  and  how  close  they  ought  to  be  put  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ?  W.  E.  Woodward.  Kickapoo,  111. 

The  chestnut  and  locust  are  both  good  growers,  but 
we  cannot  state  from  observation  the  precise  relative 
rate  of  growth.  The  chestnut  would  make  a  good  belt 
— and  as  it  is  difiicult  to  transplant,  the  seeds  should 
be  planted  where  the  trees  are  to  remain.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  they  are  kept  moist  from  the  moment 
they  are  taken  from  the  tree — if  the  outside  shell  be¬ 
come  dry,  they  are  of  difiicult  vegetation.  Mixed  with 
leaf  mould  or  sand,  they  will  keep  well  till  planted, 
which  may  be  in  the  fall,  or  very  early  in  spring. 
Plant  in  hills  like  corn,  about  6  or  8  feet  apart,  and 
afterwards  thin  out  to  one. 

Hay  Presses. — Many  Subscribers,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Messrs.  Deering  &  Dickson  of  this  city,  manu¬ 
facture  bay  presses,  both  portable  and  stationary, which 
we  think  cannot  fail  to  suit  you.  For  descriptions  of 
them — their  weight,  price,  etc.,  see  Co.  Gent ,  vol.  4, 
p.  167,  and  vol.  6,  p.  107.  James  Wardrop  of  your 
city,  is  agent  for  the  sale  of  these  presses,  through 
whom  we  presume  you  can  order  them. 

Strawberries — J.  F ,  Quebec.  The  Early  Scar¬ 
let,  Hovey’s  Seedling  and  Burr's  New  Pime,  we  would 
recommend  for  your  purpose.  They  can  be  had  at  all 
the  Nurseries,  at  about  SI. 50  for  100  plants. 

Poultry  House. — I  have  a  building  30  by  40 — 16 
feet  posts' — which  I  intend  to  arrange  for  a  troop  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  Will  you  or  some  of  your  practical 
correspondents,  give  me  a  plan  for  constructing  this 
building  so  as  to  accommodate  the  greatest  number  of 
fowls,  with  such  other  improvements  as  they  may 
have.  J.  C.  P.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Corn  Planters,  Mills,  &c. — Can  you  recommend 
any  of  the  corn  planters  to  me  us  answering  the  pur¬ 
poses,  for  which  they  were  intended,  saving  labor,  and 
not  easily’  put  out  of  repair,  and  to  be  used  on  rather 
rough  ground.  And  will  any  of  the  corn  and  cob  mills, 
grind  as  well  as  stones  ?  Will  they  make  a  good 
Hominy  and  corn  meal.  Perhaps  some  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers  might  inform  me.  An  answer  will  oblige, 
J.  M.  E.  V.  Meadoto  Bluff’,  Greenbrier  Co.  Va. 

Measurement  of  Hay  in  Bulk. — John  Camp¬ 
bell  Jr.  Monroe  iY.  Y.  The  following  receipt  for  as¬ 
certaining  the  weight  of  hay  in  a  stack  or  barn  has 
been  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers  for  some  time. 

Multiply  the  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  all  the 
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hRy  into  each  other,  and  if  the  hay  is  somewhat  set¬ 
tled,  ten  solid  yards  will  weigh  a  ton.  Clover  will 
take  11  to  12  yards  to  a  ton. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  rule  that  is  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  hay,  different  modes  of  stacking  &c.  but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  the  above  estimate  too  low. 

Twelve  cubic  yards  of  Timothy  and  red-top  hay 
would  probably  be  nearer  an  average.  We  shall  be 
obliged,  to  any  of  our  readers  for  information  on  this 
point. 

Bloody  Murrain. — One  of  our  Ohio  subscribert 
wishes  a  cure  for  this  disease.  Will  some  of  our  expe¬ 
rienced  correspondents  give  him  one. 


Best  Cows  for  the  Dairy. 

Eds.  Country  Gentleman — In  last  no.  D.  AV.  of 
Lewis  County,  among  other  things,  asks  which  3mu 
consider  the  most  profitable  for  the  dairy,  young,  old, 
or  middle  aged  cows— also  the  most  profitable  breeds 

In  answer  to  the  above  you  saj',  the  younger  the 
cow  the  richer  the  milk,  but  less  in  quantity.  I  would 

like  to  see  the  data  upon  which  the  above  opinion  is 
founded. 

It  may  be  and  doubtless  is  true  that  a  cow  three 
years  old,  will  give  less  milk  than  she  will  at  a  later 
period  of  life  ;  but  if  it  is  richer  or  better  in  quality, 
then  my  experience  in  the  management  of  cows,  milk, 
and  butter,  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  for  I 
had  supposed  that  exaotlj'  the  reverse  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  was  true — namely,  that  a  cow  will  not  make  as 
much  butter  or  cheese  from  the  same  quantity  of  milk 
at  3  or  4  years  old,  (all  other  things  being  equal,)  as 
she  will  at  6  or  8  years  old.  Now  for  the  Jaci : — In 
the  summer  of  1851,  I  had  a  heifer,  2  }'ears  old,  that 
gave  22  lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  which  produced  12 
ounces  of  butter.  The  same  cow,  3  years  after,  gave 
43  lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  which  produced  31  ounces  of 
butter,  thus  showing  what  I  supposed  was  a  conceded 
fact,  that  the  milk  of  a  young  cow  was  not  as  rich  as 
in  after  life.  If  I  am  in  error  in  this  position,  I  hope 
that  some  of  the  Lewis  County  dairymen,  (than  whom 

you  say  there  are  none  better  in  the  world,)  will  set 
me  right. 

In  the  same  article  you  say  that  you  are  not  aware 
that  any  effort  has  been  made  to  procure  a  breed  of 
oovis  peculiarly  adapted  to  dairy  districts,  which  may 
be  and  doubtless  is  true,  so  far  as  regards  importers  or 
professional  breeders  ;  but  that  there  has  been  a  very 
great  improvement  in  milch  cows  within  the  last  10 
years,  by  selecting  our  best  native  milkers,  and  by 
crossing  with  other  approved  breeds,  is  a  fact  so  well 
established,  that  it  cannot  be  successfully  contradict¬ 
ed.  In  my  own  neighborhood,  there  certainly  has  been 
a  very  great  improvement  made  in  the  milking  quali¬ 
ties  of  cows,  dairies  producing  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  more  than  they  did  10  years  since,. and  this  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  so  generally  throughout  the  state. 

There  are  other  things  in  the  same  article  that  are 
new  to  me  and  will  receive  some  attention  hereafter. 
Ontario. 

Our  remarks  were  designed  to  call  out  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  our  correspondents  on  these  points.  AVe  thank 
‘‘  Ontario  ”  for  his  letter,  and  hope  to  hear  from  him 


I  frequently  on  all  agricultural  matters  in  which  we  know 
him  to  have  large  experience.  The  expression,  “  the 
younger  the  cow  the  richer  the  milk,”  is  too  indefinite 
and  probably  not  correct.  No  doubt,  as  our  corres¬ 
pondent  says,  the  milk  of  a  two-year  old  heifer,  is  not 
as  rich  as  that  of  a  five-year  old  cow.  AVe  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  be  understood  as  saying  it  would  be  richer. 
AA^e  distinctly  stated  that  a  cow  was  in  her  prime  when 
five  or  six  years  of  age,  and  the  fair  inference  from  our 
language  is  that  after  this  age,  the  “younger  the  cow 
the  richer  the  milk.”  AVe  also  said  that  after  “her 
eighth  or  ninth  year,  the  milk  deteriorates  in  quality.” 
If  our  correspondent  “  would  like  to  see  the  data  upon 
which  this  opinion  is  founded,”  we  will  endeavor  to 
furnish  it. 

AVe  quite  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  there 
has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  breed  of  cows  for 
milking  purposes  during  the  last  ten  years,  but  still  we 
have  no  breed  of  cattle  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  dai¬ 
ry  districts  of  our  country.  If  there  is  such  a  breed 
in  Ontario  county,  we  have  yet  to  see  it.  The  method 
by  which  our  correspondent  says  the  improvement  was 
brought  about,  is  preci.<ely  the  one  we  recommended  our 
Lewis  County  friend  to  pursue — select  the  best  milkers 
from  “  what  is  called  our  native  breed,”  and  breed 
from  it  in  special  reference  to  the  dairy,  by  crossing 
with  Ayrshire  and  other  improved  breeds  that  have 
fixity  of  character — a  quality  which  our  “  native 
breed  ”  does  not  possess. 

Sprouted  Wheat  Good  for  Seed. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  AV. 
Garbut,  AVheatland,  N.  Y.  states  that  sprouted  wheat 
is  about  as  good  for  seed  as  that  which  is  uninjured  by 
wet  weather.  This  will  be  good  news  to  many  of  our 
readers.  Mr.  G.  is  a  careful  and  reliable  man  and 

the  statement  may  be  acted  on  with  confidence.  lie 
says: 

The  excessive  wet  weather  in  harvest  sprouted  so 
much  of  the  wheat  in  this  section,  that  many  of  the 
farmers  are  very  anxious  to  procure  sound  wheat  for 
seed.  I  can  assure  them  that  they  need  not  be  solici¬ 
tous  on  that  account,  for  wheat  that  has  been  Sfirouted 
will  germinate  as  freely  a  second  time  as  it  did  the 
first,  and  with  equal  vigor.  To  test  the  fact,  on  the 
17th  of  this  month  I  took  some  of  the  worst  sprouted 
wheat  that  I  had  ;  every  kernel  of  it  had  grown,  and 
it  was  so  thoroughly  dry  that  the  sprouts  all  rubbed  off. 
I  put  it  into  rich  soil  of  suitable  moisture.  On  the 
fifth  day  much  of  it  made  its  appearance,  and  now,  on 
the  eighth  day,  many  of  the  spears  are  three  inches 
long,  and  as  strong  and  as  vigorous  as  I  ever  saw  young 
shoots  of  wheat  Every  kernel  of  it  has  grown. 


Inquiries  about  Keeping  Poultry. 

There  are  many  persons  living  in  towns  and  villages 
who,  like  myself,  wish  to  keep  a  dozen  or  so  of  fowls 
■principally  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  their  families 
with  fresh  eggs.  AA'hile  the  “hen  fever”  raged,  we  were 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  several 
breeds,  so  many  were  the  varieties  and  so  loudly  were 
their  good  qualities  proclaimed  by  the  respective  ven¬ 
ders.  N*ow  that  this  epidemic  has  subsided,  perhaps 
you  will  be  willing  to  give  your  opinion  as  to  the  best 
breed  for  the  purpose  above  named,  with  reference  also 
to  their  value  for  the  table,  their  hardiness  <fec.  &c 
D.  Adrian,  Mich. 
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Brookside  and  the  Cascade  Barn. 


About  two  years  since,  David  Leavitt,  Esq.,  late 
President  of  the  American  Exchange  Bank,  New-York, 
purchased  for  his  son,  who  had  a  taste  for  rural  pur¬ 
suits  and  had  studied  the  science  and  practice  of  agri¬ 
culture  at  the  “ilount  Airy  Agricultural  Institute,”  a 
beautiful  farm  of  300  acres,  situated  about  one  mile 
south  of  the  delightful  village  of  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.  AYith  the  assistance  of  Prof.  AVilkinson,  late 
Principal  of  the  Institution  at  Mount  Airy,  Mr.  Leav¬ 
itt  commenced  a  series  of  improvements  which,  for 
the  labor  and  expense  attending  them,  are  probably 
unequalled  in  the  annals  of  American  agriculture. 
The  situation  of  the  farm  commands  not  only  varied 
and  picturesque  scenery,  but  is  admirably  adapted  for 
that  system  of  improvements  which  its  proprietor  is  so 
energetically  and  bountifully  executing.  Its  outline 
is  nearly  quadrangular.  On  the  west,  for  nearly  a  mile, 
the  Ilousatonic  meanders  through  its  crooked  path,  an¬ 
nually  overflowing  the  rich  deltal  meadows  on  each 
side,  and  forming  a  landscape,  interepersed  with  grace¬ 
ful  willows  and  other  trees,  on  which  the  ej'e  delights 
to  rest.  On  the  southeast  of  these  meadows,  a  natural 
curvilinear  terrace,  some  15  yards  in  height,  bounds  on 
the  north  and  west  about  50  acres  of  fine  table  land. 
On  a  slightly  elevated  point  of  this  table  land,  Mr.  Lea¬ 
vitt  has  erected  an  elegant  country  seat,  facing  the 
river.  On  the  southeast  the  farm  is  bounded  by  a  high 
mountain,  from  which  two  streams  run  through  a  jior- 
tion  of  the  farm,  forming  a  junction  in  a  deep  ravine  a 
short  distance  from  the  house.  A  few  rods  below  this 
junction  a  dam  is  thrown  across  the  ravine,  and  the 
arrested  waters  form  a  large  and  beautiful  pond,  if  we 
recollect  rightly  about  20  feet  deep. 

The  barn  is  buiit  in  the  ravine.  In  fact  one  of  its 
sides  forms  the  dam  to  which  we  have  alluded.  It  is 
a  gigantic  building,  spanning  the  ravine,  200  feet  from 
side  to  side,  and  40  feet  wide.  The  center  of  the  barn 
is  &  square ;  on  each  side,  two  wings  with  arched  roofs, 
covered  with  tin,  extend  to  the  ravine  on  either  side. 
Thereof  of  the  square  center  is  flat,  and  forms  the 
base  of  a  cupola  20  feet  square,  and  about  18  feet  high. 
From  this  cupola  rises  a  wooden  spire,  of  about  30  feet 
elevation,  terminating  in  an  iron  rod  12  or  15  feet  in 
height,  on  which  is  a  ball  some  3  feet  in  diameter,  and 
a  full  sized  plow  for  a  weather  cock  or  vane.  The  ex¬ 
tremity  of  this  rod  br.anches  into  four  forks  tipped  with 
silver,  and  lightning  conductors  branch  from  it  in  every 
direction  over  the  building. 

From  the  peculiar  .situation  of  the  barn,  and  by  a 
great  expenditure  of  labor  and  money  in  grading,  easy 
drives  are  obtained  into  each  story  and  basement  of 
the  building.  The  upper  story  is  on  a  level  with  the 
surrounding  table  land,  and  there  is  a  magnificent 
driveway  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  200  feet. 
On  each  side  this  driveway,  there  are  bays  for  the  sto¬ 
rage  of  hay,  a  carriage  house,  implement  room,  and 
convenient  apartments  for  the  bailiff  and  farm  laborers, 
coachmen,  Ac.  Above  thi.s,  in  the  center  building,  there 
are  a  granory,  pigeon  house,  and  rooms  for  the  storage 


of  cut  fodder,  and  straw  for  litter.  AA'e  should  have 
said  that  the  water  of  the  brook  by  being  dammed  up 
furnishes  a  constant  power,  and  is  used  for  driving  the 
machinery  of  the  building.  In  the  upper  story,  over 
the  driveway,  a  shaft,  with  pullies,  runs  the  entire 
length  of  the  building ;  and  by  it,  and  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  the  hay  is  taken  from  the  waggons,  a  load 
at  a  time,  and  deposited  in  the  bays  alongside.  In  this 
way  a  ton  of  hay  can  be  unloaded  each  minute  ! 

Descending  to  the  next  story  we  find  another  splen¬ 
did  driveway  160  feet  in  length,  and  on  each  side  sta¬ 
bles  and  stalls  for  horses,  cattle,  &c.  AA''o  could  not 
help  but  admire  the  neatness,  cleanliness  and  perfect 
order  and  sj^stem  which  pervaded  this,  and  indeed  every 
other  part  of  the  establishment.  By  means  of  lead 
pipes,  and  conveniently  situated  stop  cocks,  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  for  all  purpos¬ 
es.  The  mangers  for  cows  and  horses  are  of  iron,  fix¬ 
ed  on  a  swivel,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  turned  into 
the  driveway,  or  feeding  room,  away  from  the  animals. 
This  is  very  convenient,  and  miglit  be  generally  adopt¬ 
ed  with  advantage.  The  piggeries  are  on  this  floor, 
and  are  well  arranged.  In  the  pens  for  breeding  sows, 
a  framework  of  slats  about  a  foot  high  is  placed  all 
a, round  the  inside  of  the  pen,  a  foot  or  so  from  the  out¬ 
side  boards.  This  is  to  prevent  the  sows,  in  lying  down, 
from  crushing  the  little  pigs  against  the  outside  of  the 
pen  ;  the  frame  work  leaving  a  space  into  which  they 
can  escape,  between  the  slats  and  be  safe.  Mr.  AA'^il- 
KiNSOX  thinks  this  arrangement  has  saved  him  many 
hundreds  of  dollars.  The  dairy  is  on  a  level  with  this 
floor.  It  is  an  arched  room  or  collar,  80  feet  in  length 
extending  into  the  bank  of  the  river,  under  the  drive¬ 
way  by  which  teams  enter  the  third  story  above.  The 
floor  and  roof,  which  is  of  stone,  are  cemented,  and 
means  are  taken  to  secure  good  ventilation,  though, 
judging  from  our  olfactory  nerves,  which  are  pretty 
accurate,  the  air  is  somewhat  tainted  with  the  gasses 
from  the  stables  situated  on  the  same  floor,  and  from 
the  manure  cellar  below.  At  the  end  of  the  milk  room 
there  is  a  large  and  convenient  ice  house.  The  whol  e 
length  of  this  floor,  including  ice  house,  dairy  and  sta¬ 
bles,  is  273  feet ! 

The  basement,  160  feet  long  and  140  feet  wide,  is 
used  as  a  manure  cellar, and  has  an  easy  driveway  to  all 
parts  of  it.  The  arrangement  for  cleaning  the  stable 
is  most  complete.  The  trap  doors  are  idacedon  a  slide, 
and  by  means  of  a  lever  at  one  end  of  the  stable  they 
can  be  all  opened  and  shut  at  once  in  a  moment.  All 
the  straw  for  litter  is  cut,  and  this,  too,  greatly  facili¬ 
tates  the  cleaning  of  the  stables. 

The  grain  is  threshed  as  it  is  drawn  in  from  the  field. 
The  machine  threshes  out  the  grain,  separates  it  from 
the  straw  and  chaff,  and  carries  it,  already  cleaned  for 
m.arket  or  use,  into  the  granary  in  the  upper  story  ;  it 
cuts  the  straw  up  fine  for  fodder  or  for  litter,  and  con¬ 
veys  it  up  to  the  store  room  above.  The  grain  or  cut 
straw,  by  means  of  well  arranged  tunnels,  can  bo  shot 
into  any  part  of  the  feeding  rooms  below.  The  root 
cellar  is  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  second  story,  and 
there  is  an  apparatus,  for  sorting  and  cleaning  the  roots 
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by  menns  of  large  riddles  or  wire  sieves,  as  they  are 
stored  away,  which  we  had  not  time  to  examine.  There 
are  also  machines  for  sawing  lumber  of  all  kinds,  and 
one  of  Woodworth’s  largest  and  best  Plainng  and 
Matching  Machines !  The  sawdust  from  these  ma¬ 
chines  falls  into  a  room  below  designed  for  its  recep¬ 
tion.  It  is  used  for  litter. 

The  manure  is  regularly  dusted  over  with  charcoal 
and  sulphate  of  lime  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
ammonia.  The  advantage  of  cutting  the  straw  for  lit¬ 
ter  is  most  manifest  in  filling,  hauling  and  spreading 
the  manure.  It  is  all  drawn  out  and  spread  upon  the 
land  in  the  icinter.  The  conveniences  of  this  method 
are  quite  sufficient  to  counterbalance  any  ordinary  loss 
from  leaching,  evaporation,  Ac. 

It  is  said  that  this  barn  has  cost  Mr.  Leavitt  some 
Jifty  thousand  dollars!  Its  fame  has  gone  out 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  our 
rea  lers  will  ask  :  “  '  Wliat  did  j’ou  think  of  it  I”  Well, 
we  expected  something  grand,  and  imposing;  but  in 
this  respect  we  were  disappointed.  It  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  an  American  characteristic  to  make  a  great 
show  with  a  little  money,  but  this  is  certainly  not  the 
case  at  Brookside.  No  one  standing  by  Mr.  Leavitt’s 
elegant  new  house,  and  looking  towards  the  entrance 
into  the  upper  story  of  the  barn,  would  dream  that 
there  was  so  much  money  buried  there.  Seen  from  be¬ 
hind,  the  proportions  of  the  edifice  are  correct,  and  the 
effect  exceedingly  pleasing,  but  from  the  house,  it  is 
very  different.  The  arched  wings  and  square  cupola 
are  rather  incongruous,  and  the  spire  and  plow  on  the 
top  appear  disproportionate,  when  standing  nearly 
on  a  level  with  them.  On  entering  the  barn  we  were 
again  disappointed,  but  this  time  agreeably  so.  We 
had  expected  to  see  evidence  of  a  useless  expenditure  of 
money,  but  found  nothing  extravagant  or  inconsistent 
with  the  general  design  of  the  building,  and  with  the 
object  of  its  wealthy  and  public-spirited  proprietor. 
On  the  contrary  there  are  many  things  in  it  that  might 
be  advantageously  adopted  in  the  construction  of  bains 
generally  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  while  there  Is  much 
that  cannot  be  economically  carried  out  in  common 
practice,  yet  the  principles  embodided  are  of  univer¬ 
sal  applicability.  We  would  recommend  all  who  con¬ 
template  building  to  pay  a  visit  to  Brookside,  feeling 
sure  that  they  will  be  amply  rewarded.  They  will 
find  many  things  of  much  interest  to  which  our  space 
does  not  permit  us  to  allude. 

Timothy. — Have  you  not,  Messrs.  Editors,  inquired 
oftener  than  you  can  tell,  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
the  grass  called  Timothy  I  I  have.  Have  you  not  yet 
oftener  heard  the  question  asked  without  any  answer 
being  given  ?  I  found  the  following  in  a  little  beauti¬ 
ful,  intere.sting  and  useful  book  entitled  The  Green 
Fields  and  their  Grasses,  by  Anne  Pratt,  London. 

“  There  are  several  species,  two  of  the  cats-tail  grass. 
One  only  is  very  common,  but  that  one  is  to  bo  found 
in  every  meadow.  It  is  the  common  cats-tail  or  Timo¬ 
thy  grass,  {Phleum  pratense.)  This  latter  name  it 
received  from  Timothy  Hanson,  who  introduced  it  from 
New  York  andCarolina,  about  the  year  1780.”  A  Sub- 
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Dorkings — Spanish — Feeding  Boxes. 

The  Dorkings  are  among  the  best  breeders  and  nur¬ 
ses  for  chickens  of  any  variety  we  ever  saw,  the  old 
Game  fowls  not  excepted.  They  are  also  good  layers, 
and  they  will  dig  over  as  much  garden  in  a  day  as 
any  other  fowl,  which  fact  goes  to  show  that  they  will 
“  scratch  ”  for  a  living.  They  are  mild,  gentle  and 
peaceable  ;  the  cocks  are  not  pugnacious,  but  will  fight 
against  strange  birds  to  desperation.  They  are  also 
among  the  best  fleshed  fowls  for  the  table.  The  Span¬ 
ish  fowls,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rather  shy  in  dispo¬ 
sition,  but  remarkably  good  layers  ;  will  probably  lay 
more  eggs  in  a  year  than  the  Dorking-s,  from  the  fact 
that  they  seldom  sit.  For  the  table  their  flesh  is 
about  medium  in  quality  ;  as  to  size,  ordinary,  like 
the  Dorkings,  but  largo  enough  for  all  useful  purposes. 
As  to  “  garden  diggers,”  they  are  about  equal  to  the 
Dorkings  and  commmon  farm  fowls.  As  to  laying  eggs 
every  day  in  the  year,  that  is  out  of  the  question  with 
any  variety.  Of  course  the  “  non-sitting  ”  fowls  will 
lay  more  eggs  in  a  year  than  the  sitting  fowls.  But 
as  a  general  thing,  the  number  of  eggs  depends  more 
on  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  fowls  through  the  year, 
than  on  the  variety.  This  is  our  experience  so  far. 
As  to  food,  in  this  country,  the  best  and  most  natural 
food  is  Indian  corn.  This  fact  to  our  mind  is  clear 
enough.  When  you  throw  out  a  half  dozen  different 
kinds  of  grain  together,  every  kernel  of  corn  will  be 
picked  up  before  any  other  grain.  But  a  more  econo¬ 
mical  food  will  be  found  in  mixing  grain  together,  say 
of  corn,  oats,  rye  and  buckwheat,  with  wheat  screen¬ 
ings  and  other  grains  for  a  variety. 

The  most  common  and  wasteful  practice  to  feed 
fowls,  is  to  throw  the  grain  on  the  ground.  In  case  of 
Indian  corn,  it  will  be  mostly  picked  up,  but  much  of 
the  smaller  grain  will  be  wasted.  The  right  way  is  to 
feed  them  in  ”  self-feeding  boxes,”  where  they  can  go 
and  help  themselves  when  they  choose.  In  this  way 
they  will  eat  less  food  than  when  thrown  out  by  the 
handful.  These  boxes  are  made  in  different  ways 
We  have  two  made  like  a  table  standing  on  legs,  about 
twenty  inches  or  two  feet  in  length.  This  platform  or 
table  may  be  made  of  common  boards,  say  four  feet 
square,  or  four  by  five  feet.  On  the  center  of  this  ta¬ 
ble  place  a  stationary  box  which  will  hold  twelve  or 
fifteen  quarts  of  grain.  On  this  box,  or  outside  of  it, 
put  an  upright  piece  of  lattice-work  of  half-inch  stuff, 
and  the  slats  say  two  inches  wide.  These  can  run  up 
say  twenty  inches  high,  and  on  the  top  a  cap  roof  can 
be  put  to  shield  the  grain  from  the  weather.  The  slats 
may  be  about  two  inches  apart,  and  the  bo.x  made 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  square.  The  fowls  will 
come  up  on  all  sides  of  the  table,  put  their  heads 
through  the  slats,  and  feed  on  the  grain  in  the  box. 
A  movable  slat  should  be  made  to  slide  up  and  out,  to 
put  the  grain  in.  A  box  of  this  size  will  feed  from 
twenty  .^o  twenty-five  fowls  at  a  time.  If  rats  or  other 
vermin  should  trouble  by  getting  into  the  box,  this  ta¬ 
ble  may  be  suspended  by  wire  from  the  rafters  of  the 
shed  or  poultry  house.  By  throwing  a  few  handfuls 
of  grain  on  the  table,  the  fowls  soon  learn  to  fl^'  up, 
and  then  help  them.«olves  from  the  feeding  box.  Levi 
I  Durand.  JDcrby,  Conn. 
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Manufacture  of  Ta-feu. 

We  publish  the  annexed  letter  in  explanation  of  a 
paragraph  which  recently  appeared  in  this  paper,  with 
pleasure.  Knowing  as  we  did,  the  reputation  of  the 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  “  Lodi  manufacturing 
Co.”  who  have  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  night  soil  for  use  as  a  fertilizer,  wo  did 
not  draw  the  inference  from  Mr.  Johnston’s  remark, 
that  there  had  been  any  intentional  wrong,  but  only 
inferred  that  sufficient  care  had  not  been  given  to  the 
preparation  of  the  article  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn 
that  even  this  inference  was  erroneous.  While  we 
shall  fearlessly  expose  every  attempt,  which  comes  to 
our  knowledge,  to  defraud  our  readers,  we  should  sin¬ 
cerely  regret  to  be  instrumental  in  exciting  an  unjust 
suspicion  against  any  one  who  is  earnestly  and  honestly 
laboring,  as  we  believe  Mr.  Dey  to  be,  for  their  bene- 
vfit.  Ena. 

After  all,  my  Ta-feu  has  improved  the  growth  of 
the  wheat,  but  in  pulverizing  it  to  sow  with  Seymour’s 
Grain  and  Grass  seed  Sower,  and  on  sifting  the  Ta  feu, 
I  got  ten  bushels  of  worthless  refuse,  such  as  shavings, 
pieces  of  boards,  old  and  new  nails,  and  in  fact  almost 
everything  but  what  should  have  been.  This  goes  to 
show  that  we  farmers  are  cheated  in  other  manures 
besides  '•  Chilian  guano”  from  the  New  Jer.^^ey  Manu¬ 
factory.  I  don’t  doubt  at  all  but  Ta-feu,  if  genuine, 
is  a  cheap  manure  for  wheat,  at  S20  per  ton,  the  price 
I  paid  at  New  York  ;  but  it  will  not  do  to  pay  so  much 
for  such  as  I  got,  and  pay  carriage  too.  John  John¬ 
ston. 

Messbs.  Editors— The  above,  cut  from  the  Co.  Gent, 
of  J uly  26,  was  brought  to  my  notice  a  day  or  two 
ago,  and  no  one  was  more  surprised  than  myself  to 
find  that  in  a  ton  of  Ta-feu,  which  we  sold  Mr.  John 
Johnston,  were  “  10  bushels  of  worthless  refuse,  such 
as  shavings,  pieces  of  boards,  old  and  new  nails,”  &c., 
and  after  turning  over  the  matter  in  my  mind  more 
maturely,  I  have  still  to  expre.ss  my  unqualified  as¬ 
tonishment  at  it.  As  the  publication  of  such  a  fact, 
accompanied  by  the  remark  that,  “  farmers  are  cheat¬ 
ed  in  others  manures  besides  Chilian  Guano  from  the 
New  Jersey  manufactory,”  might  injure  us  in  some 
degree,  we  ask  merely  to  explain  how  10  bushels  of 
what  some  might  call  refuse,  could  be  got  out  of  a  ton 
of  Ta-feu,  stating  also  the  fact,  which  you.  Messrs. 
Editors,  know  very  well,  that  the  Lodi  Man.  Co.  never 
made  any  Chilian  Guano.’*' 

The  night  soil,  taken  from  the  city  of  New-York,  is 
filled  with  rubbish  of  every  conceivable  natnre — for 
instance  dead  cats  and  dogs,  straw  beds,  feather  beds, 
old  carpets,  sheets,  stove  pipes,  crockery  ware,  boot.®, 
shoes,  watches,  chains,  gold,  silver  and  copper  coins, 
brooms,  shavings,  and  (during  the  past  6  months  only) 
over  10,000  whole  brick,  let  alone  brick  bats,  stones, 
coal  and  coal  ashes.  I  venture  to  a.ssert  that  the  pile 
of  accumulated  rubbish  for  the  last  6  months,  will 
weigh  500  tons.  The  night  soil  is  brought  to  us  in 
vessels  of  about  70  tons  each,  and  is  unloaded  on  to 
an  inch  screen,  which  takes  from  it  the  bricks  and 

*  Mr.  Johnston,  in  speaking  of  Chilian  guano  from  the 
New  Jersey  m-anufac'lory,  had  no  reference,  as  our  corres¬ 
pondent  seems  to  suppose,  to  the  “  I.odi  Mnnufacluring  Co.” 


large  rubbish.  It  is  then  put  upon  drying  floors,  dis¬ 
infected  and  dried  ;  and  as  it  is  turned  over  by  the  men, 
they  throw  out  all  extraneous  matter  that  can  be  picked 
out  by  hand.  If  it  is  to  be  manufactured  intoPoudrette 
it  is  taken  into  a  house  where  it  is  allowed  to  undergo 
a  partial  decomposition,  and  again  screened  through 
a  cross-barred  half  inch  screen,  and  then  barreled.  If 
Ta-feu  is  to  be  manufactured,  it  is  dried  perfectly  dry, 
and  when  in  that  state  becomes  cakey  and  hard,  and 
is  brought  into  the  house,  and  without  fermentation,  is 
screened  first  through  a  half  inch  screen,  and  then 
again  through  a  quarter  inch  screen.  Now  the  shav¬ 
ings  and  other  refuse,  Mr.  Johnston  speaks  of,  must 
have  been  extracted  by  bolting  through  a  hair  or  other 
fine  sieve,  and  consisted,  without  doubt,  of  little  lutups 
of  night  soil,  mixed  with  hair,  straw,  and  some  plaster 
saturated  with  night  soil.  As  to  the  old  and  new  nails, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  old  nails  are  worth 
$40  a  ton,  and  new  nails  to  5  cents  per  pound,  and 
could  only  have  got  there  by  accident.  We  were  fili¬ 
ng  and  coopering  barrels  at  the  same  time  that  we  put 
up  the  Ta-feu  for  Mr.  Johnston,  and  a  nail  might  have 
flown  from  under  a  blow  of  a  cooper’s  adze  into  a  heap 
of  Ta-feu.  As  to  the  “  pieces  of  boards,”  I  cannot  ac¬ 
count  for  them  ;  we  do  not  keep  a  lumber  yard — but 
possibly  in  shoveling  the  Ta-feu  into  the  bags,  a  splin¬ 
ter  from  the  floor  might  have  got  into  it. 

In  conclusion  I  would  state,  that  in  the  process  of 
manufacturing  the  Ta-feu — the  night  soil  was  saturated 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  ;  and  every  shav¬ 
ing,  bit  of  rag,  or  straw,  or  other  organic  matter  that 
was  extracted  by  Mr.  Johnston’s  sieve  and  thrown 
away  by  him  as  worthless,  was  filled  with  ammonia, 
and  worth  at  least  $30  a  ton  The  word  "  cheat,” 
Messrs.  Editors,  is  a  hard  word  to  use,  and  strikes 
deep,  and  should  be  used  with  discretion,  and  upon 
strong  foundations  only.  We  do  not  think  the  occa¬ 
sion  one  which  renders  it  necessary  to  append  affida¬ 
vits,  or  make  any  great  fas.s,  but  for  the  present  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  the  simple  denial  of  the  implied 
fraud — or  cheat — and  hope  that  the  above  explanation 
will  satisfy  any  candid  mind,  and  close  by  asserting 
that  we  sent  Mr.  John.ston  a  bona  fide  article,  and  one 
which  we  are  willing  to  put  to  any  fair  test,  alongside 
of  guano,  or  superphosphate  of  lime,  or  any  other  ma¬ 
nure.  For  The  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co.  James  R. 
Dev. 

P.  S.  Mr.  Johnston  states  himself  that  it  improved 
the  growth  of  his  wheat.  Now  suppose  he  had  used 
what  he  threw  away,  being  |th  of  the  whole  quantity 
sent  him — might  it  not  have  answered  quite  as  well  as 
the  guano  and  at  $30  per  ton  less  price?  We  have 
raised  the  price  $10  on  a  ton  this  season,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  we  put  25  per  cent  of  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano 
into  the  night  soil,  which  adds  just  that  much  to  its 

Ashes  and  Salt  for  Cohn. — A  correspondent 
writes  that  a  friend  of  his  applied  a  mixture  of  un- 
leached  ashes  and  salt  to  corn,  and  it  killed  the  corn. 
He  applied  the  same  mixture  (with  this  difference  the 
ashes  were  leached)  to  potatoes  with  good  efiTect. 
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The  Wire  Worm. 

Messrs.  Eoitors — Much  has  been  said  and  written 
for  a  few  years  past,  of  the  origin  of  the  wire  worm — 
its  habits,  and  the  means  to  be  used  to  prevent  its 
depredations  on  the  crops  of  the  farmer.  Of  its  origin, 
most  farmers  seem  to  be  ignorant.  The  following 
extract,  if  correct,  will  give  much  light  on  the  subject, 
and  coming  from  the  source  it  does,  it  would  seem  to 
be  reliable.  It  is  taken  from  the  London  Farmers 
Magazine,  and  appears  to  be  part  of  a  lecture  deliv¬ 
ered  in  England  by  a  scientific  man,  on  the  different 
insects  in  that  country.  lie  says  : 

The  wire-worm,  unlike  the  insects  already  described, 
does  not  confine  its  ravages  to  a  single  kind  of  crop  ; 
but  almost  every  crop,  either  of  the  field  or  of  the 
garden,  may  become  its  victim.  It  is  a  cylindrical 
worm,  of  a  yellowish  color,  marked  by  very  distinct 
rings,  and  covered  with  the  larva  of  a  beetle,  called 
Elater.  It  lives  for  five  years  in  the  state  of  larva, 
becoming  more  and  more  destructive  ail  that  time,  and 
then  changes  to  an  inactive  pupa,  from  which  the 
perfect  beetle  finally  emerges.  The  perfect  beetle  or 
Elater  is  quite  harmless. 

Numerous  remedies  have  been  proposed  against  the 
wire-worm.  The  use  of  the  roller  if  by  some  strongly 
recommended,  also  the  folding  of  oxen  and  sheej)  in 
the  infected  fields.  Several  chemical  applications 
have  also  been  used,  such  as  lime,  soot  and  common 
salt.  A  curious  discovery  has  been  recently  made  on 
this  subject,  namely,  that  certain  plants  have  the 
power  of  expelling  the  wire-worm.  Tlie.so  plants  are 
woad  and  white  mustard  ;  and  it  is  found  that  if  a  crop 
of  either  of  tliese  plants  be  taken  from  a  field  infested 
with  the  wire-worm,  this  i)est  will  be  completely 
expelled,  and  the  field  may  be  sown  with  tire 
ordinary  crops  the  following  year.  Hand  picking  is 
an  obvious  and  most  useful  mode,  and  tiie  farmer 
should  be  warned  to  protect  rooks,  which,  though  they' 
do  a  little  harm  in  eating  up  some  of  his  corn,  or  root¬ 
ing  out  a  potato  or  two,  do  infinitely  more  good  in  de¬ 
stroying  wire-worms  aud  other  injurious  insects. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman^  a  few 
weeks  since,  stated  that  the  wire-worm  would  not  eat 
the  crops  of  peas,  beans,  and  buckwheat.  Of  the  two 
former,  I  have  had  no  experience  ;  but  of  the  latter, 
I  have  never  had  a  crop  injured,  while  other  grain 
crops,  subsequently  sown  on  the  same  land,  have  been 
nearly  destroyed.  For  several  years  past,  I  have 
raised  tuniips  (the  Globe  turnip)  as  a  field  crop,  and 
some  years  they  have  been  raised  on  land  largely  in¬ 
fested  with  the  wire-worm,  yet  I  have  never  had  a 
crop  injured  by  them. 

My  experience  in  relation  to  the  ravages  of  the 
wire-worm,  does  not  accord  with  that  stated  in  the  ex¬ 
tract  previously  quoted,  as  the  same  kind  of  crop 
raised  on  the  same  land,  one  year  would  be  nearly 
destroyed,  while  another  year  it  would  bo  uninjured. 
Three  years  since,  I  planted  a  field  with  corn,  and  the 
wire-worm  nearly  destroyed  the  crop,  The  next  year 
the  same  land  was  planted  with  coi'n  again,  and  I  had 
as  fine  a  crop  of  corn  as  I  ever  raised.  Last  year  the 
same  land,  with  additional  strips  of  land  on  each  side 
was  again  planted  with  corn,  and  the  wire-worm  de¬ 
stroyed  about  one-half  of  the  crop.  This  spring  the 
field  was  sown  with  rye,  and  seceded  down  with  herds 
grass.  A  short  time  since  I  harvested  the  rye,  which 


was  a  very  fine  crop.  By  the  way,  I  have  never 
known  the  grass  crop  injured,  when  the  land  was  seed¬ 
ed  down  to  grass  with  a  grain  crop  sown  in  the  spring) 
and  I  have  frequently  had  portions  of  a  field  of  grain, 
swept  entij;ely  clean  of  the  grain,  while  the  grass 
seemed  to  grow  all  the  better  for  it. 

The  principal  reasion  of  my  planting  this  field  with 
corn  for  three  successive  year.**,  wa.s,  for  the  purpo.se  of 
trying  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  manures  on  the 
land,  and  also  different  preparations  of  the  seed  pre¬ 
vious  to  planting  it.  I  have  used  on  this  and  other 
fields,  both  green  and  composted  manures,  from  the 
horse  and  cow  stable,  the  bog-pen  and  the  hen-roost. 
The  manure  has  been  applied  in  various  ways,  yet  so 
far,  I  have  been  unable  to  see  that  the  kind  of  ma¬ 
nure,  or  tlie  manner  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the 
land,  has  any  effect  to  prevent  the  depredation.?  of  the 
wire-worm  on  the  different  crops  raised.  With  tlie 
various  preparations  for  the  seed  previous  to  planting, 
and  also  the  application  of  various  things  to  the  land 
both  before  and  after  planting  the  seed,  which  I  have 
seen  recommended,  I  have  had  no  heHer  success  ;  aud 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  u.sele8s  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  desli'oy,  or  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  wire- 
worm  by  any  application  to  the  land  or  to  the  crop ; 
being  satisfied  that  anything  that  would  destroy  them, 
would  destroy  the  crop  also. 

I  have  noticed  in  this  vicinity,  that  the  wire-worm 
does  not  seem  to  work  on  the  grain  crop  after  the  sea¬ 
son  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  ground  becomes  tho¬ 
roughly  wanned  and  the  crops  begin  to  gi-ow  vigor¬ 
ously,  which,  here,  is  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of 
June.  This  year,  having  had  a  field  of  corn  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  wire-worm,  before  it  was  large 
enough  to  hoe,  I  concluded  to  try  the  experiment  of 
sowing  barley  on  the  field.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of 
June,  I  worked  the  land  over  with  a  cultivator,  for 
the  purpose  of  pulling  up  what  few  hills  of  corn  re¬ 
mained  in  the  field,  and  to  incorporate  the  manure 
with  the  soil.  The  next  day  the  field  was  sown  with 
barley.  Thus  far  there  has  been  no  indications  of  the 
crop  being  injured,  and  the  prospect  now  is  that  I  shall 
have  a  heavy  crop  of  barley  on  the  field. 

These  observations  are  given  to  the  public  with  the 
wLsh  that  farmers  in  every  section  of  countr3’  infested 
with  the  wire-worm,  will  continue  to  try  by  well  con¬ 
ducted  experiments,  to  discover  if  po-ssible,  bow  the 
ravages  of  this  insect  may  bo  prevented  Those  who 
do  80  shall  be  voted  public  benefactors.  C.  T.  Alvord. 
Wilmington,  Vi-,  Aug.,  1855. 

E.^rly  Frosts  in  New  England. — Tho  Boston 
Cultivator  says  :  There  was  frost  in  this  vicinity  on 
the  mornings  of  tho  28th,  29th  and  31st  of  August.  The 
greatest  damage  was  probably  done  to  the  cranberry 
crop,  wTiicb  we  hear  is  much  injured.  IFe  have  seen 
but  little  corn  that  is  much  affected  by  the  fro.st, 
though  the  cold  atmosphere,  in  connection  with  drouth, 
retards  its  growth.  Late  planted  potatoes  on  cold 
ground,  were  generally  k'lled.  We  hear  that  tho 
corn  and  potato  crop.s  in  Maine  suffered  severely. 
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Half  an  Hoim  in  a  Fruit  Garden. — We  have 
just  spent  half  an  hour  in  the  fine  garden  of  Elisha 
Dorr,  Esq.,  of  this  city.  Mr.  D.  is  an  enthusiastic 
horticulturist,  and  his  grounds  abound  with  the  choicest 
varieties  of  fruits,  especially  of  the  plum.  He  has 
quite  a  number  of  excellent  seedlings.  Here  is  one, 
the  Henry  Clay,  a  large,  beautiful  and  most  delicious 
plum,  now  ripe.  There  is  the  Wax  Plum.  Last  year, 
the  tree,  two  years  from  bearing,  bore  half  a  bushel  of 
fine  fruit,  and  now  it  is  loaded  down.  It  ripens  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  when  light-colored  plums  are  gone.  Here  is  the 
Madison,  and  the  Schuyler  Gage,  both  superior  late 
varieties,  very  hardy  and  prolific.  That  tree  loaded 
with  such  fine  plums,  is  a  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  one  of 
the  finest  of  English  plums.  Mr.  D.  says  it  is  very 
liable  to  crack  in  wet  weather,  and  the  curculio  mani¬ 
fests  a  special  regard  for  it.  Many  large  bunches  on 
the  trees  are  rotting  near  the  stem,  where  they  have 
been  stung.  Here  is  a  Red  Gage  very  productive  and 
decidedly  accommodating,  bearing  this  side  one  year 
and  the  other  the  next. 

Mr.  Dorr’s  garden  is  a  stiff,  hard  clay,  but  by  con¬ 
stant  working,  and  digging  in  coal  ashes,  he  succeeds 
in  raising  the'  finest  of  early  vegetables.  Here  is  as 
fine  a  plot  of  tomatoes  as  we  ever  saw,  and  there  a 
beautiful  lot  of  melons,  the  Orange  and  Christina 
among  them. 

Mr.  D,  has  the  largest  and  best  Bartlett  pears,  on 
the  pear  stock,  that  we  have  seen  this  season.  His 
clay  soil  suits  them.  All  the  trees  have  pieces  of  iron 
attached  to  the  branches,  from  an  idea  that  it  keeps 
oflT  the  blight.  The  Maria  Louise  flourishes  well  on 
this  soil,  and  is  of  excellent  flavor.  The  Van  Mon’s 
Leon  le  Clerc  cracks  badly,  both  in  wood  and  fruit. 
A  number  of  seedling  pears  look  very  healthy. 

Mr.  D.  has  a  fine  lot  of  grapes.  He  manages  to  ri¬ 
pen  the  Catawba  without  difficulty.  The  vines  are 
loaded,  though  some  of  them  have  “  scalded  ”  badly. 

The  Primate  Apple. — We  are  indebted  to  our 
friends,  Messrs.  AV.  T.  and  E.  Smith,  Geneva,  for  a 
box  containing  very  handsome  specimens  of  this  fruit. 
They  say  : — “  We  think  them  the  most  valuable  of  all 
our  summer  apples.  They  begin  to  ripen  about  wheat 
harvest,  and  continue  until  after  this  time.” 

Seedling  Plum.— Mr  Dingwall  of  this  city  has 
shown  us  a  seedling  plum  which  promises  well.  It  is 
in  our  opinion  of  superior  flavor. 

^  Miller’s  Seedling  Apple. — We  have  received 
from  Mr.  James  0.  Miller,  Jr.,  Montgomery,  Or¬ 
ange  Co.,  specimens  of  a  seedling  apple,  which  re¬ 
ceived  a  prize  at  the  last  New-York  State  Fair,  and 
was  named  “  Miller’s  Seedling.”  Mr.  M.  says:  “  It 
is  a  good  bearer  every  year,  the  apples  being  evenly 
distributed  over  the  tree.  The  fruit  is  fit  for  u.=e  the 
middle  of  August,  and  ripens  gradually  until  late  in  the 


fall,  and  may  be  kept  until  December.”  The  speci¬ 
mens  sent  were  of  good  size,  quite  ripe,  juicy,  sub-acid 
and  of  an  agreeable  flavor. 

Testimonial  to  Mr  Lawes. — AA’'e  have  previou.sly 
mentioned  that  the  friends  of  J.  13.  Lawes,  Esq  ,  had 
proposed  to  erect  for  him  a  laboratory,  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  to  present  also  an  additional  testimony 
of  their  approbation  of  the  benefits  be  has  conferred 
on  the  agricultural  interest  by  his  numerous  experi¬ 
ments.  The  presentation  took  place  with  some  cere¬ 
mony  on  the  19th  of  July  last,  the  Earl  of  Chichester 
presiding  on  the  occasion.  The  testimonial  was  a  sil¬ 
ver  candelabrum  with  appropriate  ornaments,  on  which 
was  the  following  inscripiion  :  - 

“  Presented  to  John  Bennett  Lawes,  Esq.,  as  an  heir-loom, 
at  the  same  time  with  a  laboratory  erected  tor  him  by  public 
coniribution  on  his  e.stiite,  Rolbum.sted,  Hert/brdshire,  in  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  sci¬ 
ence  and  practice  of  agriculture,  July  IS),  1855.” 

AVe  take  the  above  from  the  Baton  Cultivator.  Mr. 
Lawes  has  devoted  a  large  farm  on  his  estate  in 
Hertfordshire,  England,  to  experimental  purposes  for 
a  dozen  years  past.  He  erected  on  the  farm,  some 
years  ago,  a  large  laboratory  for  Dr.  Gilbert,  who  is 
associated  with  him  in  these  investigations,  and  also 
fitted  up  a  large  barn  and  other  buildings  with  chemi¬ 
cal  apparatus.  These  for  a  time  afforded  ample  ac¬ 
commodations,  but  the  investigations  have  been  yearly 
extending  and  specimens  have  accumulated  so  fast 
that  it  was  found  difificult  to  stow  them  away  in  safe 
and  appropriate  places.  Mr.  Lawes  for  sometime  has 
intended  building  a  new  laboratory,  and  had  the  plans 
prepared,  but  as  he  expressed  it  in  a  letter  to  us,  some 
time  since,  “he  shrank  from  the  expense.”  AA'^e  cannot 
but  rejoice  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Lawes  concluded  to 
present  so  useful,  as  well  as  so  magnificent  a  testimo¬ 
nial,  and  all  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Lawes 
has  made  such  arrangements  that,  in  case  of  his  death, 
the  laboratories,  buildings,  apparatus,  and  the  experi¬ 
mental  fields  can  be  still  used  for  the  advancement  of 

scientific  agriculture.  - 

High  Farming. — In  his  recent  lecture  on  the 
“  General  Condition  of  British  Agriculture,”  Mr. 
Mechi  stated  that  Mr.  Hudson  of  Castleacre,  “one  of 
the  late  Lord  Leicester’s  best  tenants,”  has  used  on 
his  farm  £50,000,  say  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars, 
worth  of  oilcake,  and  £25,000  worth  of  artificial  ma¬ 
nures.  AA'^e  are  acquainted  with  this  farm  and  its 
management.  The  oilcake  is  used  in  fattening  cuttle 
and  sheep  in  conjunction  with  turnips;  the  artificial 
manures  consist  principally  of  Peruvian  guano,  rape 
cake,  and  superphosphate  of  lime — the  later  is  used  for 
turnips,  drilled  with  the  seed,  at  the  rate  of  from  200 
lbs.  to  400  lbs.  per  acre.  The  home  farm  of  Mr.  Hud¬ 
son  contains  only  1800  acres.  His  neighbor  Mr. 
Matthews,  oocupies  between  three  and  four  thousand 
acres.  We  saw  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  twenty-one 
two  horse  teams  plowing  in  one  field.  There  were 
nearly  one  thousand  acres  of-turnips  on  the  farm,  and 
we  believe  all  of  them  had  from  two  to  four  hundred 
lbs.  of  superphosphate  of  lime  drilled  with  the  seed. 
One  field  of  125  acres  of  ml  a  bngas  was  manured  with 
half  a  ton  of  rape  cake  p>er  acre,  sown  broadcast  and 

- - - - - - 


plowed  in — and  with  400  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  drilled 
with  the  seed.  A  finer  crop  we  have  seldom  seen.  It 
would  doubtless  average  25  tons  of  bulbs  per  acre.  When 
we  recollect  that  these  lands  were  a  few  years  ago 
sterile  blowing  sands,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  judi¬ 
cious  “  high  farming,”  can  work  wonders,  and  is  not 
unprofitable,  with  good  prices.  i 


Beauty  and  Poultry, — We  have  been  favor^ 
with  the  programme  of  two  exhibitions  to  be  held  .fat 
Gallatin,  during  the  week  of  the  Tennessee  State  Fair, 
commencing  Oct.  15 — one,  is  to  consist  of  a  grand  dis¬ 
play  of  Daguerrean  portraits  of  such  ladies  ns  will 
furnish  them,  from  which  one  is  to  be  selected  ns  “  the 
Tennessee  Beauty  ” — to  be  enclosed  in  gold,  and  sent 
to  Barnum.  The  other  exhibition,  is  to  bo  a  “  most 
unique  and  extraordinary  display  of  Doine.stic  Fowls, 
Ac ,  to  include  specimens  of  all  the  rare,  fancy,  valua¬ 
ble,  and  superb  poultry  in  the  union.” 


The  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Cul¬ 
tivators,  is  invited  to  the  “Nursery  Stock”  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Thorburn,  who  offers  for  sale  the  entire 
stock  belonging  to  the  late  firm  of  Wilson,  Thorburn 
&  Teller.  The  sale  is  rendeied  necessary  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  in  order  to  close  the  business  at  an 
early  day,  great  inducements  will  be  offered  to  pur¬ 
chasers.  — 

Ledyabd  Town  Fair — Our  enterprising  friends  in 
Ledyard,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  held  their  Town  Fair 
at  Aurora,  last  week.  The  attendance  was  large,  and 
the  competition  quite  spirited.  There  Wivs  no  charge 
for  admittance,  and  beautiful  diplomas  were  awarded 
as  premiums. — “  There  were  over  175  articles  entered 
and  120  diplomas  awarded.”  W.  H.  Bogart,  Esq. 
delivered  a  short  but  interesting  address  to  at  least 
300  persons.  - 


pressing  in  turn  or  one  might  do  it  for  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  just  as  they  could  agree.  It  seems  to  me  that 
by  some  such  arrangement  people  having  but  few  cows 
might  make  just  as  large  and  nice  cheese  as  dairying 
peeping  their  twenty  or  thirty  cows.  J.  D.  B.  \ 

Soap  and  Sulphur  Injurious  to  Young  Trees  — 
For  six  weeks  past,  we  have  been  greatly  troubled,  in 
this  section,  with  locusts.  They  have  been  particularly 
destructive  on  young  fruit  trees;  and  having,  this  spring 
transplanted  some  into  my  orchard,  of  a  favorite  kind, 
I  wa.3  very  anxious  they  should  not  be  injured  by  them 
as  they  were  making  sad  work  on  some  older  trees  in 
my  orchard,  and  also  in  ray  neighbors’.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  I  made  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and  finely  pulverized 
sulphur,  and  with  a  brush  applied  it  to  the  trees,  giv¬ 
ing  the  whole  tree,  leaves  and  all.  a  good  coating 
Judge  of  my  surprise,  when,  two  hours  after,  on  going 
o  the  orchard,  I  fonnd  ray  favorites  killed,  not  by  lo¬ 
custs,  but  by  my  soft-soaping  experiments. 

It  is  quite  common  here  for  nurserymen  to  apply 
soft  soup,  in  winter  and  early  spring,  to  their  trees  to 
prevent  rabbits  from  peeling  them  But  it  will  not  do, 
to  apply  soap  and  sulphur,  in  summer,  to  the  young 
and  tender  growth.  Thos.  P.  Cooper.  Louisville, 
Krj.,  July  5th,  1855. 


Grazing  in  Texas. — Extract  of  a  letter  from  a 
subscriber  at  Bastrop,  Texas  : — “  I  see  from  a  recent 
No.  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  that  a  lot  of  beef  cat¬ 
tle,  all  .the  way  from  Tcx.as,  passed  through  your  city 
on  their  w.iy  to  New-York.  If  any  beef  cattle  can  bo 
carried  so  far  to  market,  certainly  ours  can,  for  they 
grow  and  fatten  on  our  extended  prairies,  and,  aside 
from  branding  and  marking,  a  four  year  old  steer 
costs  but  little  more  than  a  chicken,  and  nothing  like 
so  much  as  a  Shanghai.” 


Eenovating  old  Meadows — One  word  in  answer 
to  G.  A.  H.  I  have  been  troubled  with  such  meadows 
in  New  Ycrk  State,  and  spent  time  and  money  to  im¬ 
prove  them,  but  found  it  would  not  pay,  and  sold  them 
and  moved  into  Rock  county,  Wisconsin,  where  I  can 
raise  grass  and  all  kinds  of  grain  cheap  and  easy 
Timothy  seed,  ashes,  leached  or  unleached,  and  cross¬ 
dragging  will  improve  your  meadow  ten  fold  in  one 
year — plaster  on  dry  land  is  best.  Magnolia,  Wis. 


Cheese  Factories. — I  read  a  piece  in  the  Culti¬ 
vator  a  few  days  since,  telling  how  people  may  make 
cheese  from  but  few  cows.  With  your  leave  I  will  give 
another  method.  It  is  known  to  many  of  your  read¬ 
ers  that  there  are  cheese  factories  on  some  parts  of  the 
Western  Reserve,  where  the  cheese  from  a  largo  ex¬ 
tent  of  country  is  made.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  si¬ 
milar  plan  might  be  adopted  in  neighborhoods  where 
but  few  cows  are  kept,  provided  all  hands  would  con¬ 
sent  to  be  a  little  good-matured  about  it.  Let  each 
family  run  up  their  milk  in  the  morning,  and  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  hour  in  the  day  lot  the  one  that  is  to  do  the  pres¬ 
sing  for  the  time  go  around  and  gather  the  curds  and 
put  them  together.  Each  family  might  do  its  own 


No  Caterpillars  in  Missouri. — It  may  be  &fact 
worth  noticing,  to  state  that  heretofore,  this  section  of 
country  has  been  greatly  infe.sted  with  Caterpillars, 
requiring  much  attention  to  free  our  orchards  of  them, 
but  this  season,  there  is  not  the  first  vestige  of  one  to 
be  found,  nor  a  nest  to  be  seen,  even  on  the  wild  cher¬ 
ry  and  plum,  heretofore  literally  covered  with  them 
I  attribute  their  disappearance  to  the  unparalleled 
hot  and  dry  season,  last  year.  Is  not  that  the  true 
cause  1  C.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  Sept.  6. — The  potato  harvest 
is  already  commenced, and  serious  fears  are  entertained 
of  the  rot,  though  there  is  an  abundant  yield.  Saga¬ 
cious  farmers  will  hold  on  to  their  better  kinds  and 
refuse  to  sell  at  the  low  prices  at  present  ruling. 
Should  the  rot  prove  to  bo  so  extensive  as  is  at  present 
anticipated,  and  as  malignant,  the  result  will  probably 
approi.’fe  their  discretion  .  The  com  harvest  will  be¬ 
gin  here  within  a  week,  and  a  more  abundant  crop 
than  will  thus  be  gathered  never  made  glad  the  heart 
of  the  husbandman.  The  fall  plowing  is  progressing 
finely  and  there  will  probably  be  a  very  broadcast. 
11.  A  C.  S. 
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Progress  in  Maryland. 

One  might  infer  from  the  remarks  of  some  of  our 
agricultural  orators  and  writers,  that  there  was  danger 
of  a  famine  from  the  rapid  deterioration  of  our  farm 
lands,  and  we  frequently  see  particular  districts  point¬ 
ed  out  ns  in  a  state  of  almost  entire  unproductireness 
-—among  these  are  Dutchess  and  Columbia  counties  in 
this  state,  and  portions  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
That  there  are  many  farms  whose  soils  are  becoming 
exhausted,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  do  not  doubt ; 
but  that,  as  a  general  thing,  our  agriculture  is  becom¬ 
ing  less  productive,  we  believe  to  be  a  slander  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  age.  Take,  for  instance,  the  locali¬ 
ties  we  have  named,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  be 
found  that  there  has  been  for  fifteen  or  tw'enty  years  a 
steady  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  the  farms. 
We  give  below  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Maryland, 
which  affords  proof  of  progress  in  that  state,  and  we 
should  be  greatly  obliged  if  some  of  our  readers  in 
Dutchess  and  Columbia,  would  inform  us  whether  there 
has  been  any  improvement  in  those  counties  during  the 
last  15  or  20  years.  The  writer,  who  dates  at  Stock- 
ton,  says : 

“  I  may  observe,  that  the  average  crop  of  wheat  is 
about  20  bushels,  corn  60  per  acre.  Ten  to  twelve 
years  ago,  but  little  or  no  wheat  was  grown  in  the 
neighborhood.  Families  who  used  wheat  bread,  ob¬ 
tained  their  flour  from  Baltimore.  Corn  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  article  of  food,  and  that  was  raised  in  small 
quantities.  Farms  were  poor,  fences  down,  houses 
neglected,  and  every  thing  bearing  marks  of  want  of 
thrift. 

“  A  change  has,  however,  taken  place.  A  number 
of  persons  purchased  these  worn-out  lands,  built  com¬ 
fortable  houses,  and  commenced  a  thorough  renovation 
of  the  soil,  and  by  the  aid  of  bone  dust,  guano,  and 
other  manures,  they  have  a  beautiful  productive  coun¬ 
try.  Land  has  increased  from  $5  to  $20  per  acre  up 
to  the  price  now  asked,  of  from  $50  to  $100,  the  latter 
with  good  improvements.  There  are  now  two  large 
merchant  mills,  which  are  constantly  employed  in 
grinding  wheat,  and  most  of  it  obtained  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood.” 

THOMAS  GOULO, 

BREEBER  OP 

Durham  Cattle,  Suffolk  Stvitie, 
Madagascar  or  Lop-Eared  Babbits,  English  Ferrets, 
<JUL\EA  PIGS, 

Dorking  and  Brahma  Fowls, 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

AUCTION  SALE 

01  Thorough-Bred  Devon  Cattle. 

The  subscriber  proposes  lo  sell  at  auction  his  entire  herd 
of  Tiiorough-bretl,  “Herd  Book”  Devon.shire  Cattle, 
on  Weilitesday  the  17th  October  next,  at  his  Farm,  ‘2J  miles 
from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  comprising  n  head  of  Breeding  Cow’s, 
ana  about  9  head  of  Bulls,  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves.  The 
originals  of  this  fine  herd  were  selected  with  great  care, 
through  importations  from  Fbiglaiid  and  purchases  in  this 
country;  and  they  have  been  bred  with  etjual  care,  and  all 
will  admit  on  examination  they  ate  a  splendid  herd  of  this 
popular  breed  of  cattle.  Among  the  herd  is  the  beautiful 
3  years  old  imported  Bull  “  May  Boy,”  bred  by  John  T.  Da¬ 
vy,  E.sq.,  of  South  Moulton,  Devonshire.  England,  and  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Engli.sh  Devon  Herd  Book.  This  Bull,  as  will  be 
seen  by  his  pedigree,  i.s  de.scended  from  the  highest  strain  of 
blood  that  England  affords,  and  for  perfection  in  symmetry, 
vigor  and  sprightly  action,  it  will  he  difficult  to  find  liia  supe¬ 
rior.  Ilis  get,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  herd,  will  attest  his 
superiority  as  a  stock  getter.  There  is  also  among  the  herd 
a  beautiful  4  years  old  heifer  and  her  Bull  Calf  She  was 
imported  from  the  celebrated  herd  of  Lord  Leicester.  A 
credit  of  12  months  will  he  given  for  approved  paper,  on  in¬ 
terest.  Catalogues  of  the  iiiiiinals  will  soon  be  ksued,  with 
pedigrees  and  further  particulars,  and  may  be  procured  at 
the  offices  which  publish  this  advertisement,  and  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber.  GEO.  VAIL. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  August  -30,  1S55 — wTtmlt 
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GRAPES  I  GRAPES! 

NEW  and  important  work  on 

VINEYABDS. 

THE  VINE-DRESSER’S  MANUAL  ; 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  TREATISE  ON  VINEVARDS  AND  WINEIMAKING 
By  the  Hon.  Charles  Reemelin  of  Cincinnati. 
Containing  full  and  elaborate  instructions  for  the  Cultivation 
of  the  Grape,  including  the  preparation  of  the  .soil,  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  planting  of  roots  and  cuttings,  and  the  trimming  and 
propagation  of  the  Vine;  every  department  being  elucidated 
by  Cuts.  Price  50  cts. 

A  MUCK  MANUAL  FOR  FARMERS— Being  a  treatise 
on  the  Physical  and  Chemical  Properties  of  Soils,  the  Chem¬ 
istry  of  Manures,  including  the  suiijects  of  Coinpo.sls,  Artifi¬ 
cial  Manures  and  Irrigation.  By  Samuel  I..  Dana.  A  new 
edition,  with  a  new  chapter  on  Bones  and  .Superphosphates. 
Price  $1.  Just  published  by  C.  M.  SAXTON  &  Co., 

Agricultural  Book  PublUhers,  No.  152  Fulton  st., up  stairs. 

New-York,  Sept.  20 — w2UTiIt. 

THE  BEST  WOBK  ON  THE  HORSE. 

Price  One  Dollar — Sent  Free  of  Postage. 

M.  SAXTON  CO.  have  just  published 
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THE  STABLE  BOOK: 

A  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Horses,  in  relation  to 
Stabling,  Grooming,  Feeding,  Watering  and  Working. 

BY  JOHN  STEWART, 

YeUnnary  Surgeon,  and  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
in  the  Andersonian  University,  Glasgow. 

With  Notes  and  Additions  adapting  it  lo  American  Food  and 
Climate,  By  A.  B.  ALLEN, 

Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
ILLUSTRATED  WITH  NUMEROUS  ENGRAVINGS. 
CONTENTS. 

Chattee  I. — Stabling,  Constrtunion  of  Stables,  Ventilation 
of  Stables,  Appendages  of  Stables. 

H. — Stable  Operations,  Stable  Men,  Grooming  Operations  of 
Decoration,  Management  of  tlie  Feet,  Operations  in 
t.he  .Stable. 

HI.— .Stable  Restraints,  Accidents,  Habits,  Vices. 

IV. — Warmth. 

V. — Fo"d — Articles  of,  Compo.sition  of,  Preparation  of, 
Assimilation  of,  Indigeslioi;  of— Principles  of  Feeding, 
Practice  of  Feeding,  Pasturing,  Soiling,  Feeding  at 
Straw  'i'artl. 

VI.— Water. 

VH. — Service,  General  Preparation  for  AVork,  Physiology 
of  Muscular  Exertion,  Picparalion  for  Fast  AVork, 
Treatment  after  Work,  Accidents  of  Work,  Repose. 
VIII.--AIanagement  of  Diseased  and  Defective  Horses,  Med¬ 
ical  Attendance. 

“  1  have  aimed  in  this  AA’'ork  TO  MAKE  PRACTICE 
THE  MASTER  OF  THEORA%  and  have  endeavored  to 
arrange  the  whole  subject  into  divisions  which  will  render 
every  part  of  it  easily  iinderslood  and  easily  referred  to  by 
every  one.” — Author\s  Preface 

“  The  Horse  has  been  a  favorite  study  willi  me  from  child¬ 
hood,  and  for  twenty  years  I  have  been  more  or  le.ss  en¬ 
gaged  in  breeding  and  rearing  them,  on  my  own  farm,  and 
breaking  and  fitting  them  for  market.  I  also  liad,  during  a 
residence  of  two  years  in  Europe,  the  advantage  of  Study¬ 
ing  the  Stable  Economy  of  large  Military  E.stabli.shmeiUs, 
and  to  inform  my.self  by  personal  inspection  on  the  subject 
of  the  Horse  in  general,  and  particularly  his  rearing  and 
stable  treatment,  and  in  so  doing  examined  alike  llie  Tho¬ 
rough  Bred,  the  Hunter,  the  Roadster,  the  Farm  and  Dray 
Horse.  A  B.  Allen.” — Amer  ican  Editor. 


THE  PIORSE’S  FOOT, 

AND  HOW  TO  KEEP  IT  SOUND. 

with  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

BY  AVILLIAM  MILES. 

Price,  Paper,  Twenty-Five  Cents— Cloth,  Fifty  Cents. 

Published  and  for  sale  by 

C.  M.  SAXTON  tc  CO  , 

Agricultural  Book  Publishers,  152  Fulton-St.,  New-York. 
Sejit.  20 — w2tm1t 

Dca'oh  Cows, 

Heifers,  and  BuII  Calves — pure  blood — for  sale  by 
Feb.  1 — mly.  B.  V.  FRENCH,  Braintree,  Mass. 
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P.  D.  OATES, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT,  and  dealer  in  Agricultural 
Implements  and  Machinery^  No.  12  Broadway,  New- 
York. 

PCT*  Ketchura’s  Mowing  Machines,  Hay  Pre.sses,  Horse 
Hoes,  Cultivaiors,  Plows,  Straw  Cullers,  Corn  Shellers, 
Reaper.s,  Horse  Powers  and  Tlireshers,  Combined  Thresher, 
and  Winnowers,  and  oilier  Agriculiural  Machines. 

May  24 — ml2l* 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

AT  PRIVATE  SALE. 

IG.  MORRIS’  ILLU.STRATKD  CATA HOGUE, w'ith 
J*  prices  attached,  of  Short  Horned  and  Devon  Bulls  and 
Bull  Calves,  a  few  Horses,  South  Down  Rams,  Berkshire, 
Suffolk  and  Essex  Swine,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail  (if  de¬ 
sired.)  by  addressing  I..  G.  MORRIS,  Fordharn,  Westchester 
Co.,  N  Y.,  or  N.  jrBECAR,  187  Broadway,  New  York.  It 
also  contains  portrait,  pedigree,  and  performances  on  the 
turf  of  the  celebrated  horse  “  Monarch,”  standing  this  sea¬ 
son  at  the  Herd.sdale  Farm.  May  .3,  18.55 — w&mtf 

FOR  SALE, 

A  FEW  pair  fancy  Lop-Eared  Rabbits  at  moderate 
prices,  very  fine  specimens,  delivered  at  Hudson. 

Also  a  few  pair  Dorking  Fowls,  from  the  fine  stock  of  R. 
H.  Van  Rensselaer,  ready  for  delivery  in  Sepiember.  Ad¬ 
dress  S.  V.  C.  VAN  RENSSELAER, 

Claverack, 

July  26— w&mtf.  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ENOLISII  OxVTTLE, 

Imported  on  commission  by  Messrs.  TIIOS  BETTS  BROS., 
Bishop's  Stratford.  Herts,  England  —  SI  Maiden  Lane, 
New-  York  City. 

Being  much  the  cheapest  and  the  only  way  of  obtaining 
Stock  direct  from  the  Breeder,  which  will  give  gentlemen 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  be.st  stock,  without  having  to 
pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  them  in  America.  The  firm  having 
had  forty  years’  experience,  they  feel  confident  of  giving 
satisfaction  both  as  regards  price  and  selecting  the  slock  from 
the  be.st  herds  in  England. 

Thorough-bred  Horses, 


Sliort-Ilo' tied  Cattle, 

Devons,  Herefords,  Ayrshires, 
Alderney  Cows  from  islands 
of  Alderney  and  Guernsey, 
Pure  bred  Southdown  Sheep, 


Hampshire  Sheep, 
Cotswold.  I.eicester  do 
Suffolk  Pigs, 

Essex.  Berkshire  do 
Merino  Sheep  from  Spain, 
Mules,  do  do 


Messrs.  Belts  Bros,  have  appointed  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  men  in  England  entirely  for  purchasing  Thorough 
Bred  Horses  They  have  also  an  agent  in  .Spain  for  purchasing 
mules, Merino  Sheep,  etc.  Messrs.  Betts  Bros,  have  purchased 
a  valuable  patent  invention  which  will  prevent  accidents  oc¬ 
curring  to  cattle  aero.ss  the  Atlantic.  They'  can  now  be  safe¬ 
ly  imiKirted  any  lime  during  the  year.  The  cattle  will  be  in¬ 
sured  from  Liverpool  to  New-York  when  desired,  by'  charg¬ 
ing  a  small  per  centage. 

A  steamer  will  letive  I.iverpool  with  cattle  .about  the  first 
of  every  month.  The  slock  will  be  delivered  at  New  York 
about  six  weeks  from  the  time  the  order  i.s  given  in  America. 

Circulars  containing  all  particulars,  expenses  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  prices  of  Cattle  in  England,  may  be  had  by  ap¬ 
plying  by  post  to  hlessrs.  'I'lIOS.  BETTS, 

or,  J.  M.  MILLIIR,  Agent,  SI  Maiden-lane 
Jan.  4 — lam — mly.  New  York  City. 

Hay  Presses,  Hay  Presses. 

DEDERICK’S  PORTABLE  PARALLEL  LEVER  HOR¬ 
IZON  PAL  AND  VERTICAL  HAY  PRESSES. 
rT'>HE.SR  Presses  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  taken 
J.  apart  at  the  manufactory,  and  (by  the  printed  directions 
accompanying  each  press)  put  together  again  in  a  couple  of 
hours  by  any  two  farmers,  without  the  aid  of  a  iriechnnic. 
They  ore  .so  conveniently  portable  that  they  can  be  moved 
from  one  field  or  farm  to  another,  as  a  sleigh  is  moved,  by  a 
pairof  horses  or  oxen,  and  for  convenience  and  power  of  ojie- 
ration  they  are  altogether  unequalled.  They  are.  now  being 
.shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country, and  are  in  every  instance  giv¬ 
ing  the  most  decided  satisfaction.  With  two  men  and  a  boy  to 
attend  the  horse,  one  of  these  machines  will  bale  from  6  to  S 
tons  of  hay  per  day,  according  to  the  No.  or  size  of  the  pre.s.s. 
Prices,  from  5P13C)  to  $175.  For  circular,  with  full  de.scrip- 
liou,  apply  personally  or  bv  mail  to  the  subscribers. 

"DEERING  tc  DICKSON. 

Premium  Agricultural  tVorks, 

May  10 — wiemeowtf  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FAIRBANKS’  SCALES. 

Warehouse  No.  189  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

^T^HESE  celebrated  scales  are  still  manufactured  by  tbe 
JL  original  inventors  By  an  enlargement  of  their  works, 
and  an  introductioti  of  improved  machinery,  these  scales  are 
now  furni.shed  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  AVe  have  recent¬ 
ly  added  to  our  stock  a  full  as.sortment  of  fine  Gold  and 
Bruggists'  Scales,  Spring  Balances,  Patent  Beams,  Weights 
^c.  and  now  offer  at  wholesale  and  retail  the  most  complete 
a.ssortment  of  weighing  apparatus  to  he  found  in  the  United 
8laies.  We  have  a  new  and  convenient  article  which  v\  e 
denominate  the  “  FAMILY  SCALE,”  it  being  particularly 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  farmers  and  all  housekeepers. 

Htty  and  coal  scales  set  in  any  part  of  the  country  by  ex¬ 
perienced  workmen.  Orders  and  letters  of  inquiry  by  mail 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  FAIRBANKS  &  Co. 

.July  12 — WiVm3ms.  1S9  Broadway',  New  York. 

TA-FEU, 

ANEAV  FERTIIJZER,  manufactured  from  night-soil, 
which,  after  being  screened,  dried  and  disinfected,  is 
rai.sed  to  a  certain  staiuhird  by  the  addition  of  stdls  of  ammo¬ 
nia.  It  is  warranted  to  be  composed  of  nothing  but  night- 
soil  and  the  aforesttid  salts  of  ammonia,  as  the  chemicals  used 
for  disinfection  add  neither  bulk  nor  weight  to  the  compo¬ 
sition.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co., 
who  alone  possess  the  right  to  this  discovery,  to  make  an  ar¬ 
ticle  which  can  always  be  relied  upon  as  pure  and  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  strength.  It  will  be  sold  wholesale,  and  retail,  at  5f35 
per  ton  of  2000  lbs.,  without  charge  for  barrels  or  cartage, 
instead  of  which  no  tare  will  be  allowed.  A  circular,  coii- 
tsiining  teslinuaiitiJs  of  those  who  used  an  article  .something 
like,  but  much  inferior  in  strength,  made  by  us  bi.«l  season, 
will  be  forwarded  by  mail  on  aytplieation  to  the  subscribers  or 
their  agents.  Addre.ss 

The  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co.mpany 
No.  (iU  Courtland  street. 

May  31 — w&mlm  New  York. 


NO.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  No.  1— Price  $53  per  ton  of  2000 
lbs.  This  guano  we  receive  direct  from  the  Peruvian 
government’s  Agent,  W'ilh  government  weight  and  hrand  on 
each  bag.  Farmers  purchasing  of  us  cannot  fail  to  receive 
the  best  No.  1  Peruvian.  We  keep  none  of  the  prepared,  or 
No.  2  Guano. 

F’armers  or  dealers  wishing  to  purchase  in  large  quantliie.s, 
will  receive  a  liberal  di.scount. 

BONE  DU.8T,  Land  Plaster,  Poudretle,  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  &c.,  at  the  North  River  Agricultural  XA'arehouse. 

GRIPPING  &  BRO., 

Aug  23 — wStm3t  CO  Cortlandt-st.,  New-York. 

DE  BURG’S  NO.  1 

Ammoniated  Super- Phosphate  of  Lime. 

nXHE  above  valuable  compound  is  warranted  pure  and 
-I  genuine.  The  manufacturing  department  is  under  the 
personal  direction  of  the  subscriber,  and  will  have  studious 
attention  as  to  his  preparation  at  all  limes  being  uniform  in 
its  component  parts.  Many  experiments  during  the  past  year, 
with  the  above  brand,  in  equal  quantity  with  Peruvian  Gua¬ 
no  and  other  concentrated  Fertilizers,  scrupulou.sly  testing  its 
value  as  compared  with  the  bitter,  by  various  State  Farms, 
public  Agricultural  Committees.  Ac.,  have  been  m.ade, 
showing  a  preference  for  it  lu  a  manure,  both  as  to  early  in¬ 
ducement  and  prolificness  of  growth.  Pamphlets  will  be 
sent  on  application  to  the  subscriiier,  containing  full  directions 
for  use,  Ac.  C  B.  DE  BL’RG, 

Sole  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
June  14 — wAmlf.  William.sburg,  I,.  I. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  No.  1.  with  Government  weight 
and  brand  upon  each  bag.  Price  $52  per  ton  of  2(100  lbs. 
PERUVIAN  GUANO.  No.  1,  taken  from  the  lower  p.art 
of  the  ca'fgo,  a  little  damp,  with  above  brand  upon  each  bag. 
Price  $13  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 

As  the  latter  article  is  sold  by  some  retail  dealers  for  the 
best  quality,  be  particular  to  observe  that  the  Damp  Guano 
h.as  the  figure  2  under  the  weight  mark.  For  sale  by 

ANTOINE  LONGETT, 

34  Cliff  street,  corner  of  Fulton, 
July  19— w9tm3t  New-York. 


1855. 


THE  CULTIVATOR 


HORSE  POWERS, 

OF  the  most  improved  Patents. 

THR?:SHIi\G  MACHINES,  with  Separators, 
CIDER  MILLS,  Iliekok  patent, 

HAY,  STRAW.  AND  STALK  CUTTERS. 

CORN  SHELLERS.  CLOVER  HULLERS, 

DOG  POWERS.  PANNING  MILLS.  Hfc.  can  be  fur- 
nUiied  at  llie  Norlli  River  Agriculiiii'jil  Warehouse. 

GRIFFING  &  P,RO., 

Aug.  2.3— w8tm.3t  60  Corllandl-st.,  New- York. 


Mticlura  or  Osa^e  Orange  Hedges. 


H.  W.  PITKIN, 

Manchester,  Conn.,  Dealer  in  Seeds  and  Plants 

IN  con.sequence  of  the  increasing  demand  for  this  remark- 
alile  Hedge  plant,  niy  exclusive  attention  is  now  given  to 
the  business.  Seed  is  yearly  gathered  by  my  own  agent.s, 
and  may  be  relied  upon  as  fresh  and  genuine.  As  many  per¬ 
sons  prefer  the  plants  ready  for  setting  in  hedges,  I  have  es¬ 
tablished  nurseries  in  ditferent  sectimrs  of  the  country,  where 
they  are  raised  on  an  extensive  .scale,  and  in  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  niiinner,  and  am  ready  to  contract  them  in  any  quan¬ 
tity.  A  de.scriptive  pamplilet  on  the  Culture  ol  O.sage  Orange 
Hedges,  given  to  purchasers.  ° 

G.  G.  Sheppard,  New-York— P.  B.  Mingle,  Philadelphia 
—Byram,  Pitki.n  A  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  wholesale  Agents. 
Apply  as  above.  April  5— w2m2m 


Virginia  I.and  f.tr  Sale. 

The  subscriber  having  yet  a  few  Farms  for  s.ale  from  his 
large  and  valuable  tract  of  land  situated  in  the  county  of 
F.airfax,  Virginia,  on  and  near  the  Turnpike  leading  from 
Washington  and  Georgetown  to  Leesburgh,  16  mile.?  from  the 
city  of  Washington,  two  miles  from  the  Canal,  and  within  .3 
miles  of  the  Alexandria.  Loudon  and  Hampshire  Rail  Road. 
Tlie  soil  is  of  the  first  quality,  of  a  deep  red  color,  seldom 
affected  by  drouths  to  which  most  lands  are  subject.  Adajtt- 
ed  to  grain,  plaster,  clover,  and  all  kinds  of  gra.ss.  The 
laud  will  be  sold  in  lots  of  100  or  ‘200  acres,  or  as  the  purcha¬ 
ser  may  desire.  Every  Farm  will  be  well  supplied  with 
wood,  which  consists  of  oak.  chestnut  and  second  growth  of 
pines.  Persons  wishing  to  purchase  would  do  well  to  call 
and  examine  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  For  further  par- 
liculais,  inquire  of  the  subscriber  on  the  premises. 

S.  .S.  MILLER, 

Aug.  1— m.5t  .Spring- Vale,  Fairfax  Co  ,  Va. 


Stock  Farm  for  Sale. 


Excel§ior  AgricHilwral  Works. 

Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 

No.  369  and  ,371  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  subscriber  is  prepared  to  furnish  to  order  a  full  as¬ 
sortment  of  Farm  Implements  and  Machines,  adapted 
to  all  sections  of  the  country  both  north  and  south,  among 
which  may  be  found 

The  Excelsior  Changeable  R.  R.  Horse  Power. 

“  “  3'hreshing  Machines  with  Separators. 

“  “  Cider  Mill,  Krauser's  Patent. 


Mowing  and  Reaping  Machines,  Grist  Mills,  Corn  Shcl- 
lers  and  Clover  Hullers ;  Circular  and  Cross-cut  sawmills 
adapted  to  the  Horse  Power,  for  cutting  fire  wood,  fence  stuff 
&c.  Also  a  general  assortment  of  Fertilizers. 

July  19— w&mlf  RICII’D.  H.  PEAfSE. 


Appleton  «&  Alderson’s  Drain  Tile  Works, 

Corner  of  Lydius  and  Snipe  streets,  Albany,  near  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son's  Nursery. 


HORSE  SHOE  TILE,  14  INCHES  LONG. 


PIECES. 

4i  inches  calibre, . S18  per  1000. 

3*  inches  calibre, .  1-5  per  1000. 

2|  inches  calibre, . ; .  12  per  1000. 


From  injuries  sustained,  the  subscriber  is  compelled  to 
offer  his  Farm  fur  sale,  consisting  of  2B.5  acres  of  Prairie 
and  Timber  lai.d — ojie  hundred  acres  under  cultivation  ;  50 
acre.s  Burr  Oak  Timber ;  balance  red  top,  timothy  and  prai¬ 
rie  grass  lawn;  situated  in  Fnx  River  valley,  Walworth 
Comity,  Wisconsin  AVhite  River,  a  fine,  never  failing 
stream,  flows  through  it,  and  several  fine  springs  and  a  very 
fine  well  of  water  are  upon  the  property.  There  is  a  good 
Frame  Hou.se,  with  eellar,  surrounded  by  a  Grove  of  large 
timber;  a  'I'enant  Hou.se;  a  good  Barn,  with  cellar  and  .sta¬ 
bling  for  five  horses  and  twelve  cows;  .Smoke  House,  and 
all  ihe  requisites  of  one  of  the  best  and  healthiest  farms  in 
the  Union.  Furniture,  Stock,  Farm  and  Utensils  will  be  sold 
low,  tmd  offers  a  fine  opening  to  any  who  wish  to  live 
we.st,  in  a  healthy  region,  near  Railro.ads.  and  where  there 
is  always  a  good  market  for  grain  and  slock.  Fences  mostly 
new.  Terms  made  known  hy  addres.sing  H.  IRVIN, 

July  19 — m3t*  Burliiigloii,  Racine  Co.,  Wis 


FARM  FOR  SAFE. 

FARAT  of  One  Hundred  acre.s  in  Milo  Center.  Yates 
Co.,  N.  Y.  a  .short  di.slance  from  the  line  of  the  Cauaii- 
daigua  and  Elmira  Rail  Road.  It  is  well  watered  by  springs 
ami  a  fine  stream,  easily  cultivated — soil  a  fine  gravelly  loam, 
unsurpassed  for  either  grain  or  grass,  with  exception  of  about 
20  acres  which  is  choice  natural  meadow  laud. 

It  has  upon  it  a  good  Dwdling  House  and  out  Buildings — 
is  ill  a  good  neighborhood,  convenient  to  churches,  school 
houses  and  stores,  and  is  in  every  respect  one  ofllie  most  de¬ 
sirable  locations  in  the  slate.  For  terms  which  will  he  made 
easy,  apply  to  GASPER  A  Co.. 'll  Water  St.,  New-York  ; 
Ciilel)  Ijasper.  Estj..  Mareelliis,  Onondaga  Co.,  Geo  Young, 
E.sq..  Milo  Center,  Elias  Bently.  E.sq.,  Sandy  Creek,  Oswego 
Co..  S.  Booth,  Esq..  Brancliport,  Yales  Co.  Norman  .Seymour, 
Mecliaiiicsville,  .Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Judge  Ellsworth.  Pen 
Yan.  March  1 — mlf — 


SOLE  TILE.  14  INCHES  LONG. 


PIECES. 

4  inches  calibre,  at . $40  per  1000. 

3  inches  calibre,  at .  IS  per  1000. 

2  inches  calibre,  at .  12  per  1000. 

The  subscribers  having  enlarged  their  works,  are  now 
prepared  to  furnish  Drain  'I'ile  of  ihe  various  patterns 
and  piices.  Also  Large 'I'ile  fur  small  streams  and  drains 
alioul  dwellings,  Ac.,  at  ^?4,  S6,  and  *8  per  100  pieces.  We 
warrant  our  'file  to  he  perfectly  sound,  imd  to  fit  good  at  the 
joiiiis,  so  as  to  admit  water  and  keep  out  the  din.  Tlie  Tile 
have  a  larger  calibre  than  any  other  of  American  manufac¬ 
ture  for  the  same  prices;  they  are  al.-o  more  than  14  inches 
ill  length — 1000  pieces  will  lay  72  rods. 

Tile  delivered  at  the  docks  and  railroads  free  of  cartage. 
Specimens  onii  be  seen  at  L.  A  M.  -Merchant's,  71  Quay- 
st.,  Albany,  near  the  Steamboat  landing. 

I'ull  directions  for  laying  Tile  will  be  sent  free  to  those 
addressing  the  stibscribers. 

AYe  only  need  sny  tlmt  Appleton  A  Alderson  obtained  the 
first  prizes  for  Tlie  at  the  Albany  County,  and  N.  Y.  Stale 
Fairs.  Practical  drainers  furnished  if  required. 

Orders  from  all  parts,  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
promptly  aliemled  to. 

Addre.ss  APPLETON  A  AT.DKRSON, 

195  Washiiigioii-st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

May  31 — weowAmSin 
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LIFE  ILLTJSTEATED  :  A  First  Class  Weekly  News- 

per.  desalted  to  News,  LiteraUire,  Sdence,  and  the  Arts; 
to  P'.ntertainment,  Improvement^ikI  Progress.  One 
of  the  Best  Family  Newspapers  in  the  World.  Two 
Dollars  a  year.  - 

THE  WATER  CURE  JOURNAL  :  Devoted  to  Hydro- 

patby,its  Philosoiiliy  and  Practice  ;  to  Pliysiology  and  Ana¬ 
tomy,  with  numerous  Illustrations;  and  tlio.se  Laws  which 
govern  Life  and  Ilealtb.  Sf  1  a  year. 


THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  :  Devoted  to  all 

those  progressive  measures  for  the  elevation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  Miinkiiid.  SI  a  year. 

For  Three  Dollars,  in  advance,  a  copy  of  each  of  these 
Journals  will  he  sent  one  year.  Address  prepaid, 

FOWl.ER  &  WELLS, 

Sept.  6 — \Y4lm2t  No.  303  Broadway,  N  Y. 


FllUtT  TREES, 


Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Flowering  Plants,  &c. 

An  extensive  and  .select  collection  of  Fruit  Trce.s,  propa¬ 
gated  exeliisively  from  bearing  trees  of  the  fmesl  sorts, 
is  oiTt'.red  for  sale  at  the  Nursery  of  J.  J.  TllOhl  AS,  Mace- 
don.  Wayne  cinnity,  N.  Y. 

[T?”  Careful  selections  will  be  made  by  the  Proprietor, 
when  de.sired.  embracing  a  .suilahle  proportion  of  tlie  best 
vnrictii-s,  so  as  to  a'lord  a  regular  .sueeession  of  the  Finest 
I'ruil  through  Summer,  Autninn  and  Winter. 

Also,  for -sale,  a  large  colleciiou  of  ihe  best  hardy  Orna- 
menttd  Trees,  Shrub.s,  Flowering  Plants,  A:e.,  among  which 
are  the  most  hrilliant  varieties  of  Roses,  the  finest  S]iir:ca.s, 
Paionia.s,  Phloxes,  Arc. 

-All  orders,  accompanied  with  reniiltances,  will  he  faithful¬ 
ly  and  promptly  attended  to,  and  the,  'J'reesand  Plants  packed 
in  the  he.sl  mtinner  for  safe  conveyance  by  railway. 


NURSERY  STOCK 
Of  FRUIT  TREES  and  EVERGREENS, 

To  be  sold  by  IF.  THORBURN.  J.  V.  B.  TBBLBB,  and 
Kstate  of  JAMES  WILSON  deceased  : 

WHO  now  ofier  for  sale,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  llie 
entire  Nursery  Stock  belonging  to  the  firm  (jreat 
reductions  from  the  regular  prices  will  lie  made,  as  we  de.sire 
to  make  as  large  sales  as  po.ssible  ibis  autumn  and  next 
spring,  to  dealers  and  olher.s,  in  order  to  settle  up  entirely  the 
business  of  the  firm.  The  stock  is  as  follows  : 

34,990  Grafted  Apple,  5  to  12  feet  high,  with  fine  heads. 
14,900  Siandard  Pear,  with  fine  heads,  4  to  10  feet  high. 
4,000  Plum,  4  to  10  feel  high. 

1,600  Cherry,  5  to  12  feel  liigh,  with  fine  heads. 

2,000  Peach,  1  and  2  years  from  the  hud. 

3,000  European  Lindens,  2  and  3  years,  very  fine  trees, 
with  fine  heads. 

3,000  European  Mountain  Ash,  1  to  3  years. 

5,  000  Norway  Spruce. 

1,000  European  Larch,  100  Tulip  Tree. 

150  Laburnum  and  Balsam  Fir. 

Also,  Pear,  Apple,  Plum  and  Cherry  Stocks.  Tlie  Fruit 
trees  embrace  nil  the  very  best  varieties  for  extensive  culti¬ 
vation,  and  are  of  fine,  healthy  grnwih. 

Personal  inspection  of  the  trees  at  the  Nursery,  preferred 
to  correspondence.  A  liberal  discount  for  cash,  as  it  is  de.^i- 
rahle  to  sell  for  cash,  instead  of  on  credit.  Catalogues  to  be 
had  on  application,  or  by  mail,  ilirecled  lo 

W.  THORBURN,  Seed.sman,  Ac., 
Sept.  13 — w7tm.3t  492  Broadway,  Albany. 


LAWTON  BLACKBERRY. 

Having  the  present  season  additional  opporluniiy  to  sat¬ 
isfy  ourselves  of  the  superiorily  of  the  LAWTON 
BLACKBERRY,  we  have  accepted  the  Agency  therefor 
from  Mr.  Wm.  l.awton. 

AVe  can  confidently  assure  the  public  that  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  fruit  fully  suslaiiis  its  reputaiion,  being  of  niiinnnoth 
size,  with  fine  melting  pulp  and  rich  flavor,  is  perfectly  har¬ 
dy,  and  requires  no  extra  care  in  its  cnllivation. 

■SVe  are  prepared  lo  receive  orders,  whieli  will  he  filled 
direct  from  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Lawton,  on  and  after  the  loth 
of  Oclober.  Tlie  plants  will  he  carefully  and  securely  packed, 
williont  extra  cliarge,  and  forwarded  from  New- York  at  the 


following  reduced  prices; 

Half  a  Dozen, . If 3 

One  Dozen, .  5 

Fifty  Planl.s, . 15 

One  Hundred  Plants, . 2.3 


The  money  must  in  every  case  accompany  the  order. 

C.  M.  SAXTON  A.  Co.,  Agricultural  Book  Publishers, 
Sept  29 — w2lm1l  No.  152  Fulton-.st.,  New-York. 


Pleasant  and  Profitable  Employment. 

A  NUMBER  of  young  iMen  may  have  constant  employ¬ 
ment  in  every  County,  liy  engaging  in  the  sale  of  our 
ready  selling  Books.  For  piirlicuiars  tiildress 

FOWLER  AND  WELLS. 

Aug.  20 — w4tm2t.  No.  308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


RURAL  PUBITCATIONS. 


FpiIE  ailcntioii  of  all  persons  interested  in  rural  pursuits 
is  invited  to  the  following  publications : 


THE  COUNTRY  GENTIJiM.VN— a  Weekly  Journal 

for  the  Farm,  the  Garden  and  the  Fireside — forming 
yearly  two  large  and  heaniifnl  quarto  volumes  of  416 
P|ages  each.  Price,  jf2  00  a  year.  This  is,  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  the  best  agricultural  journal  published  iu  this  coun¬ 
try.  Specimens  sent  to  all  applicants. 

THE  C  U  I/X’  !|V  A  T  O  R— a  Monthly  Journal  for  tlie 
Farmer  and  the  Horticulturist,  heaulifully  illustrated,  and 
forming  an  annual  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  at  00 
cents  a  year. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  ANNUAL  REGISTFR  of  RU- 


RAI,  AFFAIRS  for  1355,  euihellislied  wilh  more  ihan 
One  Hundred  Engravings, — I  vol.  12  mo.  144  pp. — price, 
25  eenls  in  paper  covers — bound,  50  cents — sent  prepaid 
by  mail. 

EL.UTIDNS  OF  CHEMISTRY  TO  AGRICULTURE, 

and  the  Agricullural  Exiieriincnts  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes, 
a  new  work  by  Prof  Liebig,  just  published,  price  20 
cents — sent  prepaid  by  mail. 

0“  Specimens  and  Prospectuses  sent  to  those  disposed  lo 
;t  as  Agents.  Address  the  publisher. 

LUTHER  TUCKER,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THIRD 
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No.  XL 


Our  Circulation  Next  Year. 

In  the  last  number  of  Thb  Cultivator  we  stated 
that  there  a'ould  be  no  change  in  its  Terms  for  1856, 
and  that  we  had  been  for  some  time  past  much  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  large  increase  in  its  subscription  lists. 
Since  then  we  have  had  opportunities,  by  the  per.'ona! 
intercourse  of  ourselves  and  associates,  to  learn  from 
many  friends  of  long  standing  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  something  of  the  prospects  with  which  our  publi¬ 
cations  will  enter  upon  a  new  year. 

Their  representations  have  led  us  to  hope,  and  on 
wh.at  we  think  the  very  best  grounds,  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  and  enlarged  continuance  of  their  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  our  papers,  and  for  such  an  extension  of  our 
“  cimstitueney  ”  in  1856,  as  has  perhaps  never  before 
t.aken  place.  An  idea  suggested  by  an  Indiana  agent 
and  friend,  who  said  by  the  way  that  his  Club  for  The 
Cultivator  (of  upwards  of  twenty  members)  would 
be  more  than  doubled  the  ensuing  winter,  and  that  he 
should  probably  make  up  also  a  club  for  the  Country 
Gentleman — struck  us  so  forcibly  that  we  wish  to  call 
to  it  the  attention  of  every  reader  of  this  paper. 

His  words  were  to  the  following  elTect ;  “  In  what  I 
have  dwne,  and  that  for  a  long  course  of  years,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  circulation  of  The  Cultivator,  I  claim  not 
the  slightest  merit  for  disinterestedness  or  for  the  free 
outlay  to  which  I  have  been  put, of  both  time  and  money. 
I  have  felt  it  to  be  the  prime  interest  of  every 
J'lirnter  to  induce  his  neighbors  to  read;  and  I  know 
that  I  have  reaped  a  large  return  for  every  trouble 
and  expense  incurred,  in  the  advance  of  intelligence 
and  of  the  actual  value  of  property,  that  has  resulted 
in  my  vicinity  from  the  perusal  of  your  publications.” 

Our  own  experience  of  inanj'  years,  and  the  opinions 
of  the  highest  authorities  on  this  subject,  agree  with 
the  views  of  our  friend.  It  is  on  this  account  with  far 
less  delicacy  that  we  earnestly  press  every  reader 
AND  sufiSCP.iBER  to  do  Something  to  add  another  to  the 
company  of  readers  and  subscribers  for  next  year. 
That  ho  will  be  amply  repaid  for  the  effort,  we  are 
just  as  confident  ns  that  we  ourselves  return  the  full 
value  of  the  subscriptions  sent  us.  In  the  course  of  a 
long  acquaintance  with  publications  of  every  kind, 
we  have  known  of  nothing  which  will  compare  in 
cheapness — considering  not  at  all  tho  beauty  and 


value  of  what  is  furnished,  but  the  quantity  merely, 
— with  our  plan  of  clubbing  The  Cultivator  and  An¬ 
nual  Register  at  Fijty  Cents. 

And  the  good  done  is  not  to  a  neighborhood,  a  town, 
a  county  only — its  far-reaching  influence  extends 
through  the  whole  land,  where  it  has  been  at  work  for 
years,  and  where  its  power  of  benefit  should  be  propor¬ 
tionately  enlarged  to  the  increase  in  population  and 
the  advance  of  improvement.  “  An  intelligent  and 
well  informed  gentleman  from  the  South,”  says  Hon. 
Z.  Pr.^tt,  ”  onco  asserted  that  through  the  influence  of 
the  Albany  Cultivator  alone,  the  wealth  of  that  part 
of  the  country  had  been  increased  more  than  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.” 

We  trust  these  considerations  will  receive  the  thought¬ 
ful  attention  of  all,  and  that  they  will  act  upon  their 
convictions  of  the  moral  conveyed. 

The  Terms  of  The  Cultivator  will,  as  above  sta¬ 
ted,  continue  to  be — 

For  a  Single  Cnpv, . Fifty  Cents. 

For  Twenty  Copies,  with  Regi,<ter  1  n<. 

for  IS56  10  each, . J 

In  regard  to  the  contents  and  ‘‘getting  up”  of 
Number  Two  of  the  Annual  Regi.ster,  wo  refer  to 
the  last  page  of  the  supplement  of  this  number.  While 
their  comparison  by  the  side  of  those  of  Number  One 
can  but  result  favorably,  we  do  not  claim  superiority 
for  either  over  the  other,  but  for  both  over  anything 
of  the  kind  that  has  ever  appeared  in  this  country. 

We  ask  attention  also  to  the  addition  of  no  less  than 
Twenty  Prizes  to  the  List  as  offered  last  year^ 
These  will  cover  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which 
nearly  equal  labor  is  expended,  and  which  last  year 
received  no  ‘‘material”  acknowledgment  of  their 
exertions. 

|:^“We  shall  endeavor  to  send  without  delay,  to 
those  on  whom  we  chiefly  depend  for  sustaining  and 
increasing  our  circulation,  a  copy  of  the  Annual 
Register,  for  use  in  canvassing.  Some,  even  of  our 
best  Agents,  may  perchance  be  accidentally  omitted  ; 
we  trust  any  of  these,  or  any  friend  disposed  to  aid  in 
the  cause  .of  American  Agriculture  and  Rural  Im¬ 
provement,  will  write  us  for  a  copy  and  for  specimon 
numbers,  and  go  to  work  with  them  as  earnestly  as 
their  deserts  and  his  own  circumstances  will  admit.  It 
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will  be  seen  that  we  renew,  with  the  two  very  impor¬ 
tant  additions  mentioned,  our  last  year’s  offer  of 

PREMIUMS  TO  AGENTS. 

As  an  inducement  to  Agents  to  exert  themselves  to 
form  Clubs,  aside  from  the  consciousness  of  the  benefit 
they  will  confer  upon  their  neighbors  by  placing  such 
a  journal  in  their  hands,  we  offer  the  following  list  of 
Premiums  to  those  who  send  us  the  largest  amount  of 
cash  subscriptions  to  our  journals  for  the  year  1856, 
previous  to  the  10th  of  April  next  : 

1.  For  the  largest  amount, .  FIFTY  DOT.LARS. 

2.  For  the  next  largest,. ...  FORTY-FIVE  DOLLARS. 

3.  For  the  next  largest,.  .. .  FORTY  DOLLARS. 

4.  For  the  next  large.st, _ THIRTV-FIVE  DOLI/S. 

5.  For  the  next  l.argest,.  .. .  THIRTY  DOLI.ARS. 

6.  For  the  next  largest, _ T\VK.\TV-F1VE  DOLL’S. 

7.  For  tlie  next  largest,.  .. .  TWENTY  DOLLARS 

8.  For  the  next  largest,. .. .  FIFTEE.X  DOLl.ARS, 

9.  For  the  next  largest, ... .  'I'EN  DOLLARS. 

10.  For  the  next  largest,.  ..  .  FIVE  DOIR.ARS. 

11.  For  the  TEN  next  largest  Aiiiounis,  Each  a  Bound  Set 

of  tlie  Six  Cptarto  Volumes  of  the  Cultivator,  from 

18.3S — 1843  inclusive. 

12.  For  the  TEN  next  largest  Amounts,  Each  a  Volume  of 

the  Transactions  N.  Y.  Stale  Ag.  Society  for  1854. 

Agents  who  compete  for  the  above  prizes  must,  in  all 
cases,  remit  with  their  orders,  at  the  rate  of  Fifty  Cents 
for  each  copy  of  The  Cultivator,  and  One  Dollar  and 
Fifty  Cents — (the  lowest  club  price,  where  ten  or  more 
copies  are  taken)— for  each  subscriber  to  the  Country 
Gentleman. 

5,^”  One  suggestion  we  ought  to  make.  That  all 
the  labor  of  securing  clubs  ought  not  to  be  left  with  one 
Agent — but  that  every  one  should  endeavor  to  co-ope¬ 
rate  with  him  in  obtaining  and  increasing  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  which  he  bears  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
forwarding  to  us.  This  will  assist  both  him  and  us, 
and  will  enable  all  to  work  together  in  the  common 
cause. 

B  U  S  I  N  E  S  S _ N  O  T  I  C  E  S. 

If  our  correspondents  w'ill  read  and  remember,  wlien  writ¬ 
ing  to  us,  the  following  notices,  they  w'ill  save  us  much  trou¬ 
ble,  and  greatly  increase  the  ce.tainty  of  a  prompt  compli¬ 
ance  with  their  orders: 

Dating  Letters. 

[Cr”It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  every  person  wri¬ 
ting  us  should  give  his  full  Post  Office  address — naming 
Post  Office,  Coxinty  and  State — for  instance,  as  follows  : 

,  Shulsville,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ky.,  Oct.  1,  1855. 

If  all  our  correspondents  would  tlius  commence  their  let¬ 
ters,  and  be  cartful  to  write  their  names  plainly,  it  would 
save  us  much  labor  and  vexation,  and  secure  a  prompt  and 
correct  fulfilment  of  their  requests. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  write  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  each  subscriber  distinctly,  thus: 

“  John  Smith,. . .  .Lenox,.  . . .  Berkshire  Co.,.  . .  .Mass.” 

Register  for  1855  or  56. 

Gentlemen  ordering  the  Annual  Register,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  requested  to  specify  the  one  they  want,  whether  for 

1855  or  185G.  - 

Postage  on  Our  Publications. 

On  the  Cultivator,  per  year .  0  cents. 

Country  Gentleman,  per  year, . ...26  cents. 

except  in  Albany  comity,  wlierc  it  is  free. 

Illustiaieil  Annual  Regi-te.r,  If  prepaid....  2  cents. 

Payable  ivhere  delivered .  4  cents. 

Agents  can  remit,  at  tivo  cents  per  copy  for  the  Register, 

. - . . -...ir . — 


and  have  the  postage  paid  here,  or  let  the  subscribers  pay 
four  cents  on  delivery,  as  they  prefer.  The  po.smge  on  the 
papers  must  be  paid  quarterly  it)  advance,  at  the  post  offices 
where  delivered. 

Subscribers  in  British  Provinces. 

We  have  to  pay  the  United  Slates  postage  on  all  papers  to 
the  British  Provinces;  and  this  we  cheerfully  do,  to  all  sub¬ 
scribers  who  pay  the  single  copy  price  of  ®2.00  for  the  Cotm- 
try  Gentleman,  and  Fifty  Cents  for  The  Cullivator ;  hut  on  all 
clubs,  the  U.  S.  postage  must  be  added.  Hence  our  club 
terms  to  them  for  the  latter  will  be — 

20  copies  and  the  Register  to  each, .  11.60 

And  for  the  Country  Gentleman, 

3  copies . . . !*.5.7.5 

10  copies, .  17.50 

Connecticut  State  Fair. 

The  second  annual  Connecticut  State  Fair  came  ofiF 
last  week  with  great  eclat.  The  New-York  Tribune’s 
“  Own  Reporter” — we  presume  Solon  Robinson — 
.speaks  of  it  as  a  “  credit  to  the  state,  and  worthy  of 
any  state  in  the  Union.”  On  the  fir.st  day,  he  writes  ; 

The  entries  of  stock  exceed  any  show,  I  believe  ev¬ 
er  held  in  this  country,  in  point  of  numbers;  and  as 
for  excellence  of  some  of  the  animals  of  all  the  varie¬ 
ties,  I  must  say  they  will  be  hard  to  beat. 

There  are  already  eighty-eight  entries  of  Durham 
cattle  ;  ninety-seven  entries  of  Devons  ;  100  entries  of 
grades  ;  thirty-two  entries  of  natives;  eighteen  entries 
of  Alderneys  ;  nine  entries  of  imported  cattle;  elev¬ 
en  entries  of  fat  cattle  ;  three  entries  of  extra  cows  ! 
and  102  entries  of  working  oxen  ;  making  a  total  of 
over  600  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  more  still  coming, 
and  by  fur  exceeding  all  the  expectations  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  society,  so  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
stalls. 

There  are  427  entries  of  horses,  and  a  great  many 
of  them  are  pairs,  so  that  we  may  reasonably  calculate 
on  600  horses  to  be  displayed  in  one  grand  cavalcade 
upon  the  course,  which  is  graded  nearly  level,  and  a 
broad  smooth  track,  with  an  amphitheatre  of  seats  fur 
3,000  spectators.  The  entries  of  sheep,  swine  and 
poultry,  number  184,  nearly  all  of  which  are  sheep, 
which  probably  exceed  400.  The  poultry  show  is  ,';ii):ill, 
considering  all  the  crowing  we  have  heard  for  some 
years  past. 

There  are  151  entries  of  plows  and  other  agricultu¬ 
ral  implements,  making  a  very  handsome  show. 

The  entries  of  farm  produce  and  dairy  products 
number  356,  which  is  far  in  exce.«s  of  the  show  at  El¬ 
mira.  There  are  219  entries  of  household  manufac¬ 
tures  and  articles  of  woman’s  workmanship. 

The  entries  of  manufactured  articles  number  336, 
but  if  any  one  expects  to  calculate  the  number  of  ar¬ 
ticles  by  the  number  of  entries,  he  must  use  a  huge 
u  ultiplier,  for  some  of  the  exhibitors  count  by  the 
thousand.  It  is  a  feature  in  the  exhibition,  that  tells 
a  story  of  deep  interest,  of  the  inventive  genius  and 
manufacturing  industry  of  Connecticut. 

The  trial  of  working  oxen  appears  to  have  been  an 
attractive  feature  of  the  exhibition.  Several  pairs 
moved  the  load  of  5050  lbs.  with  ease,  hacking  it,  Ac., 
handsomely.  On  Thursday  morning  there  was  a  caval¬ 
cade  of  over  100  yoke. 

The  .Receipts  were  quite  large,  and  the  farmers  of 
Connecticut  may  boast  that  their  second  State  Fair 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  season. 

Soot  does  not  benefit  the  clover  plant,  while  for 
wheat,  timothy  and  other  cereals,  it  is  found  most  val¬ 
uable. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

Rhode  Island  Horse  Exhibition — Fairqf  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  4*c. 

I  did  not  get  to  Providence  till  Tuesday  evening,  not 
knowing  that  the  show  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c ,  lasted  but 
one  day.  Such,  however,  proved  to  be  the  case,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  being  devoted  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  the  Horse  Exhibition.  Though,  thus,  literally 
the  “  day  after  the  fair,”  I  was  in  time  to  hear  the  ex¬ 
cellent  address  of  B.  P.  Johnsojv,  Esq.,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  and  to  see  the  “  Grand  Cavalcade,”  of  horses, 
horticultural  exhibition,  &c  ,  on  Wednesday.  The  show 
of  horses  was  the  largest  I  ever  attended.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  were  excellent,  and  though  the  weather 
was  hot  and  dusty,  the  attendance  was  good  and  every¬ 
thing  went  off  pleasantly.  The  show  of  fruits  and  flow¬ 
ers  was  highly  creditable.  Lewis  Dexter,  Springfield, 
exhibited  a  fine  lot  of  pears  j  his  Bartlett,  Doyenne 
Boussock,  and  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  we  have  sel¬ 
dom  seen  equalled,  D.  II.  Leonard,  Seekonk,  showed 
a  good  lot  of  pears  and  other  fruits,  among  them  some 
fine  Onondaga  or  Swan’s  Orange  and  Maria  Louise.  R. 
Dalylish,  John  J.  Stimson,  Providence,  and  Silas  Moore, 
Cranslon,  showed  some  good  pears  and  other  fruit.  E. 
B.  Pitcher,  Pawtucket,  exhibited  the  largest  Crawford’s 
Early  peach  I  ever  saw.  P.  Harney  also  showed  some 
W’hich  though  not  so  large  were  of  better  quality.  He 
also  exhibited  some  fine  Duane’s  Purple  plums.  Ezra 

I  Hubbard  exhibited  a  magnificent  lot  of  Asters.  I  did 
not  know  there  was  so  much  horticultural  skill  and 
j  taste  in  little  Rhode  Island. 

)  From  Providence,  I  came  here  to  Philadelphia, where 
the  Annual  Fair  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  pro¬ 
moting  Agriculture,  incorporated  in  1785,  is  now  being 
held.  The  attendance  was  very  large,  and  the  Show, 
though  not  quite  what  I  expected  from  the  high  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  long  established  society,  was  on  the  whole 
quite  giHid.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  horse  ring,  and 
the  “  Trial  of  Speed,”  seemed  to  attract  the  most  at- 
f  tentioo.  We  must  take  care  that  our  Agricultural 
Fail's  do  not  degenerate  into  the  demoralizing  Horse 
Race  ! 

There  was  some  good  Devons  exhibited  by  G.  F.  Cur- 
wer,  Lower  Marion,  and  by  J.  C.  Longstreth,  White 
Marsh,  Isaac  Newton  and  others.  In  Durhams,  Den¬ 
nis  Kelly,  Henry  Palmer,  Owen  Shinda,  and  Charles 
Kelly  were  the  prominent  exhibitors.  Dr.  Twaddell, 
Maylandville,  Mr.  Saplee  and  others  showed  some  good 
Alderneys.  In  sheep  the  show  was  quite  poor  in  num¬ 
bers  and  quality.  The  Tartary  sheep  exhibited  by  Dr. 
G.  Emerson,  were  a  curiosity,  but  we  do  not  see  in 
what  respects  they  are  likely  to  prove  valuable.  They 
are  said  to  be  about  as  prolific  as  rabbits !  but  is  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  sheep  that  produce  lambs  three  or  four 
times  a  year  and  four  or  five  at  a  birth  1  There  were 
a  few  fair  Berkshire,  Suffolk  and  Chester  county  swine, 
but  nothing  extra.  The  Show  of  Poultry  was  good. 
5^  Dr.  Cr.abb,  West  Philadelphia,  exhibited  some  “  White 
Japan  Silk  Fowls,”  which  were  quite  a  curiosity. 

There  was  a  large  show  of  excellent  agricultural 


implements,  machines,  <fco.,  and  a  fine  display  of  fruit, 
seeds,  vegetables,  &c.  The  latter  would  have  been 
mueh  better,  but  that  the  Horticultural  Society  held 
their  exhibition  on  the  same  days,  in  a  large  tent  in 
Philadelphia.  I  spent  several  hours  there,  last  even¬ 
ing,  but  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  it  w.as  impossible 
to  make  that  minute  ex.amination  the  fruits,  flowers 
and  vegetables  exhibited  deserved.  The  show  of  plants 
in  pots,  including  grapes,  pine  apples,  &c.,  is  the  finest 
I  have  seen  in  this  country.  It  is  the  great  feature  of 
Philadelphia  horticulture.  The  show  of  apples,  pears 
and  peaches  is  good,  though  not  quite  what  might  be 
expected.  Here  is  a  basket  of  Seckel  pears  from  E. 
B.  Duval,  Prince  George  Co.,  Md.,  that  are  very  large 
and  fine  ;  and  these  nectarines  from  the  garden  of  Ca¬ 
leb  Cope,  Philadelphia,  are  unsurpassed.  Dr.  Brinkle 
made  a  fine  display  of  fruits  ;  among  them  I  noticed 
six  Shanghai  peaches  weighing  seven  ounces  each. 
Like  Shanghai  fowls,  their  appearance  is  not  very  pre¬ 
possessing.  These  sweet  potatoes  from  New  Jersey, 
are  as  large  as  mangel  wurzel,  and  probably  about  as 
good ! 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16, 

I  left  Philadelphia  last  evening,  and  arrived  here 
this  morning,  in  time  to  witness  the  Annual  Exhibition 
of  the  Genesee  Valley  Horticultural  Society.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  Philadelphia,  the  show  of  plants  in  pots  is 
very  meagre,  and  there  are  no  peaches  ;  but  in  every¬ 
thing  else,  it  is  intrinsically  far  superior  to  any  exhi¬ 
bition  I  have  ever  seen.  The  dahlias,  roses  and  phloxes 
are  perfectly  exquisite,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  e.xtent  of  the  show,  when  it  is  known  that  one 
nursery  firm  alone  exhibited  138  varieties  of  roses,  70 
varieties  of  dahlias,  and  52  varieties  of  phloxes ! ! ! 
In  fruits,  Western  New-Yorkean  beat  the  world,  either 
in  quantity  or  quality ;  and  all  that  need  be  said  of 
this  exhibition  is,  that  it  represents  better  than  at  any 
previous  show,  the  horticultural  skill  and  taste  of 
Rochester  and  its  vicinity.  The  nurserymen  were  of 
course  the  largest  exhibitors,  although  many  private 
gentlemen  and  farmers  showed  excellent  collections, 
For  instance,  N.  <fc  E.  S.  Hayward  of  Brighton,  showed 
40  varieties  of  apples,  and  James  Upton  of  Greece,  30 
varieties.  Mr.  Salter,  the  gardener  to  J.  F.  Bush,  40 
varieties  of  pears,  20  of  apples  and  6  of  grapes.  Se- 
lah  Matthews,  Esq,,  a  large  and  excellent  collection  of 
pears,  flowers,  &c.  In  pears  and  apples,  the  exhibition 
at  Philadelphia  is  not  to  be  compared  with  this  one, 
either  in  number  or  quality.  Pears  this  season  are 
generally  .smaller  than  usual,  but  it  is  not  the  case  with 
the  specimens  exhibited.  There  was  but  one  dish  of 
peaches  shown.  They  were  Crawford’s  Early,  and  su¬ 
perior  specimens,  grown  by  J.  Richards,  Brighton,  on 
a  bough  that  accidentally  was  covered  with  snow  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter. 

P,  Barry,  Esq.,  late  editor  of  the  Horticulturist, 
was  called  out  and  made  a  few  extemporary  but  ap¬ 
propriate  remarks  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  horticul¬ 
ture  in  Western  New-York,  and  exhorted  the  members 
to  be  prepared  for  the  great  American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  which  is  to  meet  next  year  in  this  city.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  unusually  large,  and  the  occiision  one  of 
great  interest.  H. 
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Rape-Oake — V/hat  is  it  ? 


In  the  Country  Gentleman  of  the  30th  ultimo,  you 
give  a  report  of  certain  experiments  instituted  by  Mr, 
Paine  of  Surrey,  England,  wherein  it  is  assumed  that 
rape-cake  is  a  carhonoceous  manure; — a  mistake  which 
could  only  have  been  made  by  a  person  singularly  ig¬ 
norant  of  chemical  science. 

The  same  mistake  was  made  by  Mr.  Lawes  in  his 
Report  of  the  Rothamsted  Experiments  ;  and  yet  you 
seem,  inadvertently,  to  have  overlooked  this  blunder 
of  Mr.  Lawes  in  your  observations  on  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Paine. 

Rape-cake  is  not  a  carbonaceous,  but  a  highly  nitro¬ 
genous  manure, — valuable,  when  its  nitrogen  is  con¬ 
verted  into  ammonia,  as  a  solvent  of  the  mineral  phos¬ 
phates  by  making  them  available  as  plant-food,  and 
answering  as  Liebig  has  irrefragably  demonstrated, 
no  other  purpose.  In  his  “  Relations  of  Chemistry  to 
Agriculture,”  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of  page  60,  occurs 
this  language  : 

“  In  many  of  Mr  Lawes’  experiments,  he  has  added 
rape-rake  to  his  mixtures,  in  order  “  to  supply  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  carbonaceous  substance,  in  which  both 
corn  and  straw  so  much  abound.”  For  this  purpose  he 
could  hardly  have  selected  .a  worse  material :  for  rape- 
cake  is  one  of  the  most  highly  nitrogenous  manures, 
and  is  also  rich  in  mineral  matters,  (phosphates.)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Way,  it  contains  5^  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
and  8  per  cent  of  ashes.  As  concerns  nitrogen,  100 
parts  of  rape-cake  are  equivalent  to  about  62  per  cent 
of  good  guano.  The  action  of  rape-cake  is  charac¬ 
terized  throughout  by  Mr.  Lawes,  as  that  of  a  manure 
rich  in  carbon.'' 

The  same  mistake,  I  have  seen  repeated  time  after 
time,  notwithstanding  repeated  contradictions,  in  the 
agricultural  papers  ; — giving  therefore  some  appear¬ 
ance  of  truth  to  the  observation  of  a  celebrated  Sati¬ 
rist,  that  it  is  easier  to  get  men  to  believe  a  thou¬ 
sand  old  falsehoods  than  to  accept  one  new  truth,  and 
that  a  falsehood  once  established  among  the  prejudices 
is  more  difficult  to.dislodge,  than  it  is  to  get  men  to 
abandon  truths  of  familiar  and  life-long  acquaintance. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  one,  at  least,  has  received  its  final 
quietus.  H.  A.  C.  S.  Blauveltville,  N.  Y. 

Rape-cake  differs  somewhat  in  composition,  but  an 
average  sample  contains  say  12  per  cent,  water,  5  per 
cent,  nitrogen,  and  8  per  cent,  ashes  :  the  remaining 
75  per  cent.,  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxy¬ 
gen,  it  is  usual  to  designate  as  carbonaceous  matter. 
That  is  to  say,  leaving  out  the  water,  eighty  seven 
per  cent  of  rape  cake  is  carbonaceous  matter. 
Nevertheless,  rape-cake  may  be  considered  a  nitrogen¬ 
ous  substance.  Even  Mr.  Laweb  is  in  the  habit  of 
designating  oilcake,  which  is  nearly  identical  in  com¬ 
position,  as  a  ”  highly  nitrogenous  food,”  and  under 
certain  circumstances  he  would  unquestionably  speak 
of  rape-cake  as  a  nitrogenous  manure.  In  fact,  if  our 
correspondent  will  examine  what  he  is  pleased  to  term 
“  Mr.-  Lawes’  Report  of  the  Rothamsted  Experiment,” 
he  will  find  the  fact  that  rape  c  ke  is  a  nitrogenous 
substance  frequently  alluded  to.  We  have  heard  both 
Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert  regret  that  rape  cake 
was  so  nitrogenous  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  a 


manure  containing  little  or  no  nitrogen  and  a  large 
quantity  of  available  carbonaceous  matter.  On  some 
of  their  plots,  both  in  the  wheat  and  turnip  experi¬ 
mental  fields,  Mr.  Lawes  has  used  large  quantities  of 
ground  rice,  as  the  most  carbonaceous  manure  that 
could  be  found,  but  even  this  our  hypercritical  friend 
might  term  a  nitrogenous  manure,  and  quote  Liebig 
to  prove  it.  Will  II.  A.  C.  S.  tell  us  what  manure  Mr. 
Lawes  could  use  that  is  not  nitrogenous  1  He  has 
used  oil,  but  unless  chemically  pure,  even  this  contains 
nitrogen.  He  might  dress  sown  plots  with  10  cwt.  of 
loaf  sugar  per  acre,  or  with  a  ton  of  rectified  whisky  ! ! 
but  there  are  some  obvious  objections  to  such  a  course. 

We  freely  admit  that  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  speak  of  rape  cake  as  a  carbonaceous  manure,  or  to 
attribute  its  whole  effect  on  crops  to  the  carbon,  oxy¬ 
gen  and  hydrogen  it  contains,  would  be  erroneous. 
None  know  this  better  than  Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gil¬ 
bert,  and  were  not  our  correspondent  ignorant  of  these 
gentlemen’s  writings,  he  would  have  escaped  the  error 
of  supposing  otherwise.  Mr.  Lawes  speaks  of  rape 
cake  as  a  carbonaceous  manure  under  the  following 
circumstances.  He  dre.^sed  one  plot  of  land  with  sul¬ 
phate  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  another  with  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime,  another  with  potash,  another  with 
soda,another  with  magnesia,  another  with  sulphate  of 
lime,  silicate  of  potash,  magnesian  limestone,  Ac.  Ac.  ; 
some,  with  all  of  these,  and  others  with  two  or  more 
in  various  combinations ;  others  with  all  the  mineral 
elements  of  plants,  with  and  without  ammonia.  These 
manures  contain  no  carbon.  Rape-cake  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  carbon.  Here  are  plots  dressed  with 
the  elements  found  in  rape-cake,  except  its  carbonates, 
and,  by  the  side  of  them  plots  dressed  with  rape-caka 
itself.  These  plots  manured  with  rape-cake,  in  the 
turnip  experiments,  gave  a  larger  crop  than  the  plots 
which  received  the  other  manures,  and  Mr.  Lawes  at¬ 
tributes  the  increase  to  the  carbon  of  the  rape-cake. 
Is  he  in  error  here  1  To  what  else  can  he  attribute 
it  7  Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  a  “  blunder”  to 
speak  of  rape-cake  as  a  carbonaceous  manure  when 
comparing  it  with  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia 
and  other  m.anures  which  contain  no  carbon  7 

Milk  Clean. — In  some  careful  experiments  made 
by  Dr  Andebscn,  the  quantity  of  cream  obtained 
from  the  first  drawn  cup  of  milk  was  in  every  case 
much  smaller  than  the  last  drawn  ;  and  those  between 
afforded  less  or  more  as  they  were  nearer  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  the  end.  The  quantity  of  the  cream  obtained 
from  the  last  drawn  cup  from  some  cows,  exceeded 
that  from  the  first  in  the  proportion  of  sixteen  to  one. 
In  others  the  proportion  was  not  so  groat.  ”  Proba¬ 
bly,”  says  Dr.  Anderson,  “  on  an  average  of  a  great 
many  cojj-s,  it  might  be  found  to  run  as  ten  or  twelve 
to  one."  The  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  cream 
was  also  much  greater  than  the  difference  in  quantity. 
From  thi.sit  appears,  that  the  person  who  by  bad  milk¬ 
ing  of  his  cows,  lo.se-s.  but  half  a  pint  of  hi.s  milk,  lojes 
in  fact  about  as  much  cream  as  would  bo  afforded  by 
six  or  eight  pints  at  the  beginning,  and  loses,  besides, 
that  ''part  of  the  cream  which  alone  can  give  rich¬ 
ness  and  high  favor  to  his  butler." 
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^  Manure  Demand  and  Supply— Fish  as  a  Fertilizer. 

J  Tho  deui.md  for  artificial  and  concentrated  manuref 
j  fans  been  steadily  on  the  increase  for  many  years  past, 

!  both  in  t5 rent  Britain  and  in  this  conntry.  In  Great 
j  Britain  the  demand  so  far  exceeds  the  supply  that 
j  prices  have  in  seyeral  cases,  advanced  considerably, 

1  or  up  to  the  extreme  limits  at  which  the  use  of  the 
I  fertilisins  articles  could  be  made  remunerative. 

This  fact  of  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  con¬ 
centrated  or  commercial  fertilieers,  renders  it  highly 
probable  that  the  demand  will  go  on  increasing,  and 
that,  if  the  supply  can  only  be  kept  good,  there  may 
be  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  fold  as  many 
acres  treated  therewith,  ia  a  few  years  hence  as  there 
is  now.  The  probability  of  such  an  increased  demand, 
makes  the  subject  of  sources  of  supply  one  of  no  small 
importance.  For  obviously,  if  the  greater  part  of  the 
commercial  fertilisers  are  now  to  be  had  only  at  such 
prices  as  to  make  their  use  little  more  than  barely  re¬ 
munerative,  then  the  employment  of  them  cannot  be 
c-xtended  without  the  discovery  of  some  fresh  sources  of 
supply.  The  subject  of  new  sources  of  supply  is  also 
important  inasmuch  as  a  reduction  in  price  is  the  usu¬ 
al  consequence  when  the  supplj'  is  greater  than  the 
demand.  Were  fertilieing  materials  to  be  had  in 
greater  abundance,  and  consequently  at  lower  rates, 
many  farms  which  are  now  undergoing  a  process  of 
deterioration  from  the  large  amount  of  grain,  milk, 
cheese,  butter  and  animals  carried  off  to  city  markets 
without  any  suitable  returns,  might  have  this  deterio¬ 
rating  process  put  a  stop  to  by  a  resort  to  such  fertili- 
eers  as  a  more  abundant  supply  had  rendered  cheaper 
and  more  accessible.  Many  farms  are  being  exhaust¬ 
ed,  much  to  the  grief  and  mortification  of  their  own¬ 
ers.  just  because  fertilizers  cannot  be  had  at  prices 
which  would  justify  their  use,  to  restore  or  increase 
the  waning  fertility  of  the  fields, 

Ot\e  of  the  greatest  wants  of  the  agricultural  pub¬ 
lic  is,  therefore,  such  an  increased  supply  of  manuri- 
r1  substances  as  would  permit  of  their  being  had  at 
prices  which  would  make  it  certain  that  the  use  of 
them  would  pay  and  pay  well.’ 

This  want  is  beginning  to  be  felt  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  Prof.  Way,  consulting  chemist  to  the  R.  A. 
S.  of  England,  has  lately  directed  the  attention  of  the 
Society  .and  of  the  public  to  the  subject  of  the  use  of 
Fish  as  a  Manure.  Fish  being  an  abundant  source  of 
supply,  both  of  nitrogenou.s  and  phosphatic  fertilizing 
materials,  and  this  source  being  almost  unlimited,  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  all  the  obstacles  which  may  at 
present  stand  in  the  way  of  obtaining  manure  from  this 
source  in  sufficient  abundance,  and  at  a  moderate  price, 
will  soon  give  way  before  the  enterprise,  industry  and 
scientific  skill  of  man. 


Fish  and  fish  refuse,  in  their  natural  state,  have 
long  been  used  as  a  manure,  and  they  have  been  so 
highly  valued  as  to  be  moved  by  wagon  even  ns  far 
as  25  miles  inland  from  the  sea  coast.  The  use  of  fish, 
however,  in  its  natural  state,  must  necessarily  be  con¬ 
fined  to  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  place 


where  it  is  caught.  It  seems  unquestionable  that  put¬ 
ting  fish  refuse,  and  even  fish  unfit  for  food,  into  a  con¬ 
centrated  and  commercial  form,  would  abundantly  re¬ 
ward  the  enterprise  of  any  who  should  successfully  ac¬ 
complish  this  problem.  It  has  already,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  been  accomplished  in  France,  where  an  article 
i.s  produced  from  the  refuse  of  the  sardine  fisherie.s, 
which  has  been  pronounced  equal  to  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano. 

According  to  Prof,  Way,  a  great  part  of  the  fertiliz¬ 
ing  property  of  fish  is  owing  to  the  nitrogenous  ele¬ 
ments  contained  in  the  meat.  This  is  of  similar  com¬ 
position  to  flesh,  dried  blood,  woolen  rags,  &c.,  of 
which  the  value  as  manure  is  generally  well  known.  I 
Another  source  of  the  fertilizing  power  of  fish  lies  in" 
the  oil.  Mackerel  are  peculiarly  rich  in  this  ingredi¬ 
ent,  some  having  been  found  to  contain  over  24.  per 
cent,  of  oil,  or  about  one-fourth  of  their  entire  weight 
But  though  none  have  been  found  to  yield  so  large  a 
profiortion  as  this,  most  fishes  contain  more  oil  than 
woolen  rags  or  rape-cake,  which  are  powerful  ma¬ 
nures,  and  which  owe  part  of  their  power  to  the  oil 
contained  in  them.  The  other  main  ingredient  in  fish 
is  the  ash  or  mineral  matter.  The  lobster  and  macke¬ 
rel  have  been  found  to  contain  about  5  per  cent,  of 
phosphate  of  lime  in  the  dried  state. 

■Whatever  may  be  the  value  or  the  fate  of  these  hints, 
we  think  every  attempt  to  increase  the  supply  of  ma¬ 
nures  should  meet  with  encouragement.  Without  this 
it  seems  cei  tain  that  while  the  price  ot  all  presently 
used  fertilizers  will  g^o  up,  the  fertilitj'  of  all  fields  fully 
cropped,  will  as  certainly  go  down.  Observer. 

Artificial  Manures  for  Oats. 

The  Southern  Farmer  of  the  8th  inst.  contains  the 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Model  Farm  of 
the  Virgini-an  and  North  Carolina  Union  Ag.  Society, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  results  of  some 
experiments  on  oats  with  various  manures. 

200  lbs.  Peruvian  guano  gave  2240  lbs.  of  oats  per 
acre,  say  70  bushels. 

250  lbs.  of  De  Burg’s  Superphosphate  of  lime  gave 
1712  lbs  .  say  53|  bushels. 

277  lbs.  bonedust  g.ave  1676  lbs ,  say  52{  bushels. 

An  acre  without  any  manure  gave  1140  lbs.,  say 
35|  bu.shels. 

On  another  portion  of  the  fielii,  which  contained  30 
.acres,  where  the  soil  was  of  “  a  slightly  lighter  tex¬ 
ture,”  100  Ib.s.  of  Peruvian  guano  gave  1672  lbs.  per 
acre,  say  52  bushels. 

133  lbs.  of  Chilian  guano  gave  800  lbs.  say  25  bush¬ 
els. 

100  lbs.  of  Mexican  guano  gave  1225  lbs.,  say  3BJ 
bushels. 

There  are  other  experiments  given,  but  they  are  not 
strictly  coinpa-ntive.  We  have  no  doubt  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  with  great  care,  and  are  entitled  to 
confidence.  The  “  Chiliim  guano  ”  was  used  under  the 
iini'ression  that  it  was  tho  genuine  article,  but  it  turn¬ 
ed  out  to  be  that  manufactured  by  iMr.  Mapes,  out  of 
Mexican  gutino,  sugar  scum,  plaster,  salt,  <te  Our 
reades  can  judge  of  its  value  from  the  above  experi¬ 
ments. 
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Native  Grapes — Inquiries. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  on  what  authority  it  was 
stated  in  the  Co.  Gentleman  for  Nov.  30,  1854,  that  the 
grape  found  in  Long’s  E.xpedition,  proved  worthless? 
In  answer  to  a  communication  of  mine  in  the  N.  E 
Farmer,  Mr.  R.  Carr  of  Philadelphia,  stated  in  tha 
same  paper,  that  he  had  vines  growing  from  the  seed 
bnuighl  by  the  ofRcers  of  the  expedition,  but  they  had 
not  then  produced  fruit 

Has  the  Summer  Grape  of  the  southern  and  middle 
states  (  Fi/is  eslivalis  of  Bot )  been  cultivated,  and 
with  what  success  ? 

Is  there  not  an  undescribed  species  or  variety  of 
grap-'s,  growing  in  the  western  and  southern  states, 
(called  in  Flint’s  History  and  Geography  of  theS  and 
W.  Slates,  the  “Pine  Woods’  Grape,”)  of  considerable 
excellence,  and  may  there  not  be  various  kinds  of  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  excellence,  as  it  seems  pretty  certain 
that  grapes  similar  to  or  identical  with  the  Catawba 
are  reported  to  have  been  found  in  various  places  ? 

I  am  stnmgl)’  inclined  to  believe,  with  Mr.  W  R. 
Prince,  (judging  from  the  character,  foliage,  &c.) 
that  the  Bland  is  a  native,  of  a  different  species  or  va¬ 
riety  from  the  common  Bullet  Grape,  (  Vitis  labrusca  ) 

I  have  a  w'ild  grape,  procured  in  this  vicinity,  in 
size  between  the  common  Bullet  and  Frost  grapes, 
which  is  of  considerable  excellence,  probably  some¬ 
what  like  the  Clinton,  and  they  are  not  very  uncom¬ 
mon  on  high  lands,  of  various  qualities;  and  I  have 
found,  on  examination  of  the  wild  grapes  of  the  lovv 
grounds,  a  great  variety  of  qualities,  and  many  of 
them  are  cultivated  in  this  region 

Are  we  not  too  prone,  in  the  search  after  novelties, and 
the  value  set  on  the  “dear-bought  and  far-brought,” 
to  under  value  and  neglect  the  fruits  of  our  own  re¬ 
gion,  and  are  not  the  books  on  Pomology  often  so  far 
removed  from  the  practical,  that  they  recommend  fruits 
of  much  les.s  excellence,  than  many  that  have  not  been 
“introduced  to  notice,”  as  it  is  termed?  Cole  says 
that  hundreds  and  even  t’nousands  of  apples  may  be 
found  in  Maine,  superior  to  many  that  ate  recommend¬ 
ed  in  Fruit  bcxiks. 

Do  not  the  leaders  in  fruit-growing,  generally  attach 
too  much  importance  to  flavor,  in  comparison  with 
other  qualities  that  render  fruits  saleable,  and  which 
would  render  their  production  more  easy  and  com¬ 
mon  ?  Sheldon  Moore.  Kensington,  Cl ,  July  25. 

The  above  inquiries  have  been  unintentionally  de¬ 
layed,  the  communication  having  been  mislaid.  We 
are  able  to  answer  but  part  of  them. 

We  received  our  information  relative  to  the  Rocky- 
mountain  grape,  from  a  gentleman  of  much  general 
intelligence  residing  near  Philadelphia,  and  who  had 
tasted  it — and  not  from  personal  knowledge.  The 
Bland  grape  does  not  appear  to  be  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  Vitis  labrusca.  Speaking  of  the  former.  Nut- 
tall  remarked  in  1818,  “There  is  a  variety  of  one  of  the 
native  species,  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Bland's 
Grape  (an  hybrid  ?)  no  way,  in  my  opinion,  inferior 
to  some  of  the  best  European  grapes.”  This  variety 
does  not  ripen  well  north  of  about  40°,  except  with 
unusual  exposure.  On  the  banks  of  Cayuga  lake, 
where  it  had  a  double  sun,  (one  by  reflection  from  the 
water)  it  has  often  succeeded  well.  The  same  remark 
will  apply  in  less  degree  to  the  Catawba.  Lust  sum¬ 
mer,  so  unusually  dry  and  warm,  ripened  the  Catawba 
near  Cayuga  lake  so  perfectly,  that  some  specimens 
exhibited  great  excellence,  and  were  pronounced  by  a 

distinguished  fruit  raiser,  as  the  be.st  grapes  he  ever 
tasted. 

There  may  be  wild  native  sorts  well  worthy  of  cul¬ 


tivation  and  trial ;  but  our  own  observations  and  ex¬ 
perience  only  confirm  the  obvious  fact,  that  travellers 
and  explorers,  who  are  hungry  for  fruit,  and  who  most¬ 
ly  get  nothing  but  (he  sourest  and  most  austere  speci¬ 
mens,  are  very  poor  judges  for  the  time  being,  appe¬ 
tite  often  imparting  a  very  fine  flavor  to  what  would 
otherwise  be  absolutely  detestable.  •  The  only  reliable 
test  is  cultivation  and  tasting  side  by  side  with  our 
most  delicious  sorts. 

Pomologists  and  “  leaders  in  fruit-growing,”  who 
justly  deserve  their  name  and  position,  are  those  who 
try  thoroughly  and  compare  carefnlly  every  thing 
promising  to  be  valuable  to  be  found,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  are  able  to  decide  with  a  full  understanding  of  their 
subject.  We  do  not  see  how  such  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  can  lead  them  astray.  Fruits  which  are  re¬ 
corded  as  most  valuable  in  “  Books  on  Pomology,”  are 
not  simply  those  which  the  writer  happens  to  approve, 
but  which  have  received  a  general  vote  by  the  fruit 
raising  community.  There  are  thousands  of  tolerably 
good  undcscribed  sorts  of  the  apple  all  through  the 
country,  which  are  almost  worthy  of  cultivation,  and 
these  are  no  do'ubt  such  as  Cole  alluded  to. 

Portable  Steam  Engines. 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  .Sept,  lifili,  1S55. 

Mr.  LtTTHETi  Tucker  The  Sept.  No.  of  the  Culti¬ 
vator  did  not  reach  me  until  to-day.  The  communica¬ 
tion  of  Mr,  E.  Pooh,  Coburg,  C.  IV.,  has  elicited  a  note 
from  Mr,  Gordon  Evans,  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  accompanied 
by  a  cut  of  a  portable  steam  engine,  made  by  Messrs. 
A.  M.  AVoob  &  Co.  of  Eaton.  These  different  corres¬ 
pondents  deserve  the  thanks  of  your  numerous  .sub¬ 
scribers,  as  steam  is  no  doubt  destined  to  do  a  vast 
amount  of  work  now  performed  by  horses,  on  farms,  Ac. 
The  engine  figured  is  a  very  compact,  neat  and  credita¬ 
ble  article  to  the  manufacturers. 

For  the  benefit  of  your  subscribers  who  reside  in 
states  west  of  New-York,  permit  me  to  say  that  Messrs, 
n.  &  F.  Blandy  of  this  city,  manufacture  and  offer 
for  sale  portable  engines,  from  3  to  12  horse  power. 
Their  construction  of  course  differs  from  the  engine  of 
Messrs.  Woods,  but  are  equally  efficient  and  economi¬ 
cal,  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  still  less  comple.x.  The 
smallest  is  3  horse  power,  with  three  flues,  price  |>250, 
ready  for  the  band.  The  12  horse  engine  ba.sthe  same 
compact  form',  all  the  working  parts  being  attached  to 
the  boiler,  which  contains  45  flues  2  inch,  and  has  pow¬ 
er  enough  to  drive  a  72  inch  circular  saw,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  more  especially  adapted,  though  it  can 
be  applied  to  any  purpose.  The  price  of  this  is  $850. 

They  have  in  preparation  cuts  repre.«enting  their 
arrangement  of  working  parts,  one  of  which  (hey  re¬ 
quest  iqe  to  say,  will  be  forwarded  for  insertion  in 
your  advertising  department,  as  soon  as  completed. 

Any  of  your  readers  desiring  further  information, 
will  doubtless  get  it  promptly  by  addressing  them. 

All  the  manufacturers  of  portable  engines  are  public 
benefactors,  and  deserve  the  thanks  of  those  wlio  will 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  use  these  useful  machines, 
which,  in  themselves,  resemble  IMr.  Barnum’s  elephant 
in  morality  and  power.  F.  C.  McElroy. 


Fruit  Growers’  Society  of  Western  New-York. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held 
»t  Buffalo  on  the  I3th  and  I4th  of  the  present  month. 


Members  were  in  attendance  from  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  twenty-three  counties  embraced  within  its 
limits,  and  a  rich  and  select  coliection  of  fruits,  many 
of  them  new  and  rare,  were  exhibited  on  the  tables. 
Several  competent  persons  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
for  extent  and  variety,  this  exhibition  has  never  be- 
fee  been  e<^ualled  in  the  state.  Among  them  we  ob¬ 
served  90  varieties  of  pears  from  Manley  &  Mason  ; 
and  about  (?0  from  Lew{S  Eaton,  both  of  Buffalo  5 
160  varieties  pears,  SOof  apples  and  27  of  plums,  from 
Ellwancer  <fc  Barry;  40  of  pears  fixim  Frost  & 
Co  ;  47  of  apples  and  27  of  pears  from  Hooker,  Far¬ 
ley  Jb  Co ;  74  of  pears  and  30  of  apples,  from  11.  E. 
IlooKSfi  &  Co.,  all  of  Rochester;  80  varieties  of  pears 
from  W.  P.  Townsend  of  Lock  port ;  33  from  II.  P. 
JvORTON  of  Brookport;  68  from  Penfield  &  Burrell 
of  Lockport ;  besides  other  collections  of  apples,  pears, 
plums,  and  grapes,  from  many  contributors,  among 
which  we  observed  those  of  L.  F.  Allen  of  Black  Rock, 
Austin  Pinney  of  Clarkson,  Loomis  &  Whitman, 
of  Byron,  W.  R.  Cgppock  of  Buffalo,  R  P.  Warren, 
of  Alabama,  (N.  Y.,)  and  A  Huidekoper  of  Jlead- 
ville,  Pa.  There  was  also  one  or  more  collections  from 
Canada.  In  giving  the  numbers  merely  of  each  col¬ 
lection,  we  do  not  do  justice  to  their  merits,  as  nearly 
all  wei-e  distinguished  for  the  new  and  rare  sorts  which 
they  largely  contained. 

The  following  very  imperfect  report  of  some  of  the 
facts  stated  during  the  discussions,  may  be  acceptable 
to  our  readers. 

FIRE  BLIGHT  IN  THE  PEAR. 

L.  F.  Allcn  stated  that  he  had  read  a  wheelbarrow 
load  of  books  on  the  subject,  and  had  learned  nothing. 
The  disease  had  affected  a  dozen  trees  in  his  orchard, 
all  on  one  circumscribed  spot  of  ground,  of  only  one 
eighth  of  an  acre,  and  he  ascribed  it  to  electrical  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  atmosphere. 

J.  J.  Thomas  remarked  that  without  attempting  to 
assign  a  cause,  he  had  in  nearly  every  Cii.-^e  succeeded 
in  arresting  it  by  pioniptly  cutting  off  all  affected  parts, 
at  some  ilistance  below  any  appearance  of  disease.  In 
Some  instances  it  was  necessary  to  repeat  this  till  large 
portions  of  the  tree  were  cut  away,  but  this  was  better 
than  to  lose  ali,  or  to  leave  unsightly  dead  branches 
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remaining. 

W.  P.  ToWiNSENd  of  Lockport,  stated  that  he 
had  a  row  of  trees  consisting  of  Belle  Lucra¬ 
tive  and  <llout  Moreeau,  and  the  blight  attacked  the 
trees  of  the  latter  and  left  the  former,  thus  skipping 
over  the  Belle  Lucrative,  and  attacking  the  Glout 
Morceau.  Other  rows  had  lost  two  third?  of  Passe 
Colmar,  while  Beurre  Diel  and  Oswego  Beurre  had 
escaped.  A  few  only  of  the  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
had  iieen  affected.  He  has  observed  tliat  such  weather 
as  pniduces  rust  in  wheat,  causes  blight  in  the  pear, 
namely  a  damp,  clo.^e,  hot  air.  He  had  not  observed 
any  indication  of  its  contagious  character. 

W.  II  OoppocK  had  observed  in  his  own  orcharil  that 
the  Olout  Morceau  had  escaped,  while  Bartlett,  Vicar 
of  Winkfield  and  other  iiorts  had  been  badly  afl'ected. 
He  did  not  regard  it  as  contagious. 

J.  B  Eaton  stated  that  ho  h.ad  observed  no  pear 
more  affected  than  (iloiit  Jlorceau,  with  the  exception 
of  Colmar  d’ Areuiberg ;  and  he  had  found  a  decided 
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advantage  in  amputating  the  affected  limbs,  the  dis-  | 
case  evidently  extending  downwards. 

H  K.  Hooker,  of  Rochester,  had  seen  strong  proof 
of  its  contagious  character,  in  attacking  young  trees  in 
the  nursery  rows,  by  its  extending  from  one  tree  to 
another,  and  thus  sweeping  clean  through  the  whole 
row.  Glout  Morceau  and  Vicar  of  Wink  field  were 
particularly  affected,  and  he  had  found  much  inlvan- 
tage  in  cutting  away  the  affected  parts,  immediately, 
and  at  some  (]i.statice  below  the  affected  part. 

P.  Barry  of  Rdfhester,  had  not  the  present  .year, 
nut  of  an  orchard  of  4  or  5000  specimen  trees  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts,  lost  a  single  tree  of  the  Winkfield,  while 
one  or  two  Belle  Lucrative,  and  four  or  five  of  Glout 
Morceau  had  been  injured.  He  stated  as  a  proof  of 
its  mysterious  character,  that  some  years  ago  it  had 
never  appeared  at  Lookport,  and  that  place  had  been 
pointed  out  a.s  an  excellent  locality  for  planting  a  pear 
orchard,  yet  since  then  some  skillful  cultivators  had 
become  quite  discouraged  by  the  extent  and  virulence 
of  the  disease  tliere. 

At  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  session,  several  mem¬ 
bers,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  .-ociet.y, 
handed  in  lists  of  those  varieties  with  which  they  hail 
had  experience,  placing  those  first  that  are  most  liirlile 
to  blight,  and  such  last  as  are  least  so,  so  far  as  their 
observations  have  extended.  The  following  lists  were 
presented,  exhibiting  a  considerable  degree  of  unifor¬ 
mity  in  the  sorts  most  affected,  although  some  of  the 
members  questioned  whether  one  variety  was  more 
liable  than  others. 

By  H  E  Hooker,  Rochester.  Madeleine,  Pas.so 
Colmar,  Summer  Bell,  Glout  Jloiceau,  Swan’s  Orange, 
Vicar  of  Winkfield.  Bartlett,  Stevens’  Genesee,  Belle 
Lucrative,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Diel,  Eas¬ 
ter  Beurre,  Winter  Kelts,  Sheldon,  White  D03  enne., 
Seckel 

By  C.  L.  Hoag.  Lockport.  Bartlett,  Stevens’  Gen¬ 
esee,  Madeleine,  Julienne,  Lix,  Dunuiore,  Seckel,  Vir- 
galieu. 

By  Ellwangeg  &  Barry,  Rochester.  In  the  nur-  i 
sery  row,  Glout  Morceau  aud  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  j 
blight  the  worst.  ; 

By  C.  H  Hooker,  Roche.'ter.  Glout  Morceau, 
Pa.sse  Colmar,  Swan’s  Orange,  Madeleine. 

By  A.  PiNNEV',  Clarkson.  Onondaga,  Madeleine, 
Glout  Morceau,  Stevens’  Genesee. 

By  J.  B.  Eaton,  Buffalo.  Colmar  d’Aremberg, 
Glout  Jlorceau,  Passe  Colmar,  Seckel,  Stevens’  Gene¬ 
see,  Baitlett,  Duohesse  d’Angouleme. 

By  J  J  Thomas,  Macedon,  Madeleine,  Passe  Col¬ 
mar.  Bartlett,  Stevens’  Genesee,  Vicar  of  Winkfiehl, 
Glout  Jlorceau.  The  preceding  nearly  equally  liable, 
but  the  first  mo.-tso.  Least  subject  to  bligbt,  Seckel. 

By  t\.  L00MI.S,  Byron.  Van  Jlons’  Leon  le  Clero, 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Jtadeleine,  Bartlett. 

By  T,  C.  JIaxwell.  Glout  Jlorceau,  Le  Csre, 
(Winkfield  )  in  the  nursery  row.  JIadeleino  in  the 
orchard. 


CULTIVATION  OF  NURSERY  TREES  AFTER  TRANS¬ 
PLANTING. 

P.  Barry,  general  chairman  of  the  Fruit  Comnr.itfees 
in  the  several  counties,  stated  it  tvs  his  opinion,  derived 
from  the  returns  made  him,  that  there  are  four  t/iuu- 
sand  acres  of  nursery  embraced  within  the  23  couiuies 
covered  by  the  Society.  At  10,000  trees  per  acre,  this 
would  give  40  million  trees  ;  one  fourth  of  which  year¬ 
ly,  would  be  10  million  trees  annually  set  out.  An 
interesting  inquiry  immedi.itely  arises,  M'hat  portion 
of  these  10  millions  reach  successful  bearing?  This 
excited  a  very  interesting  di.seussion  on  cultivation,  and 
many  valuable  facts  were  stated,  showing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  good  after  culture  to  transplanted  trees,  P.  Bar¬ 
ry  stated  that  a  large  portion  of  the  finest  varietie.s 
were  set  out  in  villages  and  by  those  who  usually  de¬ 
voted  the  most  care  to  their  trees,  yet  even  ainon.' 
these  there  were  but  few  who  g.ivo  them  sufficient  at¬ 
tention,  and  who  did  not  lose  many  by  neglect.  Others 
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confirmed  Ihis  opinion,  and  it  was  generally  admitted 
that  but  a  small  portion  of  the  trees  purchased  and  set 
out  ever  reacheil  a  thrifty  hearing  condition,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  neglected  cultivation. 

HOUSE-RIPftNING  PEARS. 

Facts  were  stated  by  several  members  corroborating 
the  general  opinion  among  intelligent  cultivators,  on 
the  importance  of  ripening  most  varieties  of  the  pear 
after  gatheiing.  Austin  Pinnev  of  Clarkson,  exhib¬ 
ited  a  dish  of  finely  ripened  Bart%tt  jtears,  all  of  them 
remarkable  for  a  very  brilliant  red  cheek.  lie  re¬ 
marked  that  when  g.ithereil,  the  red  color  of  those 
specimens  was  scaieely  perceptible,  and  that  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  maturing  them  in  the  dark.  This  was 
confirmed  by  others  who  had  observed  similar  results 
P.  Barry  has  found  the  Bartlett,  even  when  gathered 
before  fully  grown,  to  ripen  well  in  the  dark,  and  to 
acquire  a  flavor  fully  equ.il  to  that  attained  by  speci¬ 
men  sgathered  later  lie  had  found  shallow  boxes, 
containing  not  more  than  three  layers  of  the  fruit  very 
convenient  for  this  purpose.  The  temperature  should 
be  .56'^  to  00^,  for  securing  the  best  quality — if  warmer, 
they  wonld  mature  sooner,  but  at  the  e.xpense  of  flavor 
He  reg  iriied  this  subject  as  one  of  great  imjsu  taiice, 
inasmuch  as  the  flavor  of  winter  peura  depends  still 
more  upon  the  ripening  process — he  had  seen  single 
specimens  of  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  of  very  pix>r 
quality,  sell  in  January  in  New-York  city  for  25  cents 
each  ;  and  a  great  market  was  yet  to  be  o|iened  for 
winter  pears  of  the  best  quality.  H  E  Hooker  had 
found  that  caution  was  needed,  that  the  fruit  does  not 
receive  a  taint  from  the  wood  of  the  box  or  drawer, 
in  such  close  confinement,  and  that  open  shelves  would 
oe  belter  without  this  care. 

THE  CUROUEIO. 

Several  members  had  succeeded  in  raising  good  crops 
by  pursuing  the  practice  of  confining  swine  and  ))Oul- 
try  under  the  trees — some  by  the  confinement  of  pioul- 
try  alone— care  being  taken  that  the  animals  were 
suffieiencly  numerous  to  pick  up  all  the  fallen  fruit. 
P.  Barry  stated  that  he  had  fully  succeeded  by  em¬ 
ploying  a  man  to  pass  frequently  under  the  trees,  and 
sweep  up  from  the  smooth  cultivated  ground  under  the 
trees,  all  the  fallen  fruit.  This  is  only  a  modification 
of  the  remedy  by  enclosing  animals.  In  an.swer  to  an 
inquiry  relative  to  the  locomotive  habits  of  these  ani¬ 
mals,  it  was  stated  that  they  had  frequently  been 
seen  flying  horizontally  from  one  tree  to  another,  and 
starting  on  the  wing  from  the  white  sheets  on  which 
they  have  been  jarred,  in  warm  weather  ;  and  11  E. 
Hooker  of  Rochester  and  J.  J.  Thomas  of  Macedon, 
both  remarked  that  they  had  planted  stone  fruit  a  fourth 
of  a  mile  or  more  from  any  other  fruit  trees,  and  the 
first  season  of  bearing  all  had  been  destroyed.  Never¬ 
theless  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  that  they  u.sually 
confined  their  attacks  to  the  tree  where  the  egg.shavo 
been  previously  laid,  as  the  efticiency  of  the  swine  and 
poultry  remedy,  sufficiently  proves. 

The  society  agreed  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  next 
winter  at  Rochester. 

Sale  of  Hereford  Cattle. — At  a  sale  of  stock  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Dowley  of  Brattleborough,  Vt.,  on  the 
5th  inst.  the  Ilerefords  brought  the  following  prices : 
Imported  bull  *•  Cronkhill,”  $400,  purchased  by  David 
Goodaleof  Brattleborough — imported  cow  “  Mole,”  to 
same  gentleman,  .$155 — a  yearling  bull,  to  Mr.  Bur¬ 
roughs,  Vernon,  Vt.,  $137.50 — Hon.  John  Brooks,  of 
Princeton,  Mass.,  was  the  purchaser  of  the  imported 
Hereford  cow  “  Milton”  and  her  heifer  calf  “  Cora,” 

at  $100  and  $130  each.  Col.  Lee,  of  Templeton,  Maes., 
obtained  the  Hereford  bull  calf  “Hero,”  at  .$180.  A 
half  bloo  l  Hereford  heifer,  seventeen  months  old, 
brought  $120,  and  a  half-blood  bull  calf  and  a  half- 
blood  heifer  ctilf,  $45  each. 


Wintering  Sweet  Potatoes. 

In  one  of  your  papers  the  last  season  I  noticed  in¬ 
structions  to  keep  sweet  potatoes,  and  tlnnigh  your  cor¬ 
respondent  writes  from  Alabama,  I  think  be  omits  one 
very  important  item,  and  one  we  here  in  this  more 
southern  region  deem  indispensable — that  is,  io  venti¬ 
late  them. 

We  here  dig  the  first  day  after  a  frost,  to  prevent 
the  effect  of  the  frost  on  the  vines  descending  to  the 
roots,  which  effects  the  taste  of  the  potatoes  and  cau¬ 
ses  them  to  rot  the  next  day,  or  even  on  the  same  day  ; 
they  are  thrown  into  heaps,  and  covered  up  for  the 
season — selecting  a  dry  spot,  where  the  water  will  run 
off  when  it  rains,  and  generally  digging  a  small  trench 
around  to  insure  it  The  first  thing  then  to  be  done, 
is  to  place  a  pipe  or  chimney,  made  square,  say  from 
6  to  8  inches,  in  the  centre  of  the  heap,  with  auger 
holes  bored  through  the  sides  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top.  Around  this  pipe,  heap  your  pile  j  when  com¬ 
pleted  to  the  height  of  the  pipe,  or  within  a  few  inches 
place  a  few  vines,  some  straw  or  bay,  on  the  potatoes 
— then  lay  on  boards,  and  then  throw  in  the  dirt  suffi¬ 
cient  to  protect  them,  leaving  the  top  open  to  give  vent 
to  the  moisture  that  evaporates  frora  the  heap — the 
swe.iting  they  neeessarily  go  through.  A  shelter  suffi¬ 
cient  to  protect  the  heaps  from  the  rains,  should  al- 
ays  be  placed  over  them.  In  this  way,  I  have  for 
tivhnty  years  always  kept  sweet  Potatoes,  ar>d  never 
lose  them  •,  nor  do  nay  neighbors  ever  lose  them,  if 
they  have  been  dug  before  the  frosts  have  injured 
them.  The  best  and  roost  productive  variety  to  cul¬ 
tivate  here  in  this  region,  33®  20 ,  we  find  to  be  the 
large  Ecd  Spanish.  AH.  Davies.  Columbia,  Ark. 

Cleaning  and  Planting  Apple  Seed. 

Messrs.  Eojtobs — Tf  you  will  inform  me  throngh 
the  Co  Gent,  how  to  free  apple  seed  from  the  pomace 
3'oii  will  confer  a  favor. 

Please  state  the  proper  method  of  applying  guano 
to  seed-bed  and  nur.-ery  ground,  and  how  rich  *he  soil 
will  need  to  be,  obtain  the  greatest  growth  in  each 
ea.»e.  The  soil  is  a  strong  clayey  loam,  with  con.sidera- 
ble  sand  and  muck.  It  is  naturally  quite  wet.  J.  L. 

Mix  the  pomace  with  water  and  stir  it,  and  the  seed 
will  fall  to  the  bottom — rack  off  the  pomace  and  wa¬ 
ter,  and  repeat  the  operation  till  clean  seeds  are  left. 
The  best  way  is  to  have  two  large  boxes,  one  within 
the  other,  the  inner  one  with  a  sieve  nailed  on  the  bot¬ 
tom,  coarse  enough  to  let  the  seeds  drop  through,  and 
standing  above  the  bottom  of  the  other  on  blocks. 
Put  the  pomace  into  the  inner  box,  and  pour  water  in¬ 
to  the  outer;  the  water  finds  its  way  among  the  po¬ 
mace,  which  being  stirred,  allows  the  seed  to  drop 
through  into  the  cle.ir  water  below.  By  this  mean,s, 
seed  can  be  cleaned  much  faster  than  by  the  first  men¬ 
tioned  proce-is. 

Guano  is  best  applied  by  first  making  it  into  a  com¬ 
post  with  many  times  its  bulk  of  loam,  turf,  peat,  &c , 
or  either  of  them — and  then  applying  like  any  other 
manure — making  the  soil  deep,  and  it  must,  have  a  dry 
eubaoil.  Apple  .'■eedling.s,  to  grow  vigorously,  should 
have  a,  soil  n.s  rich  ns  the  richest  garden  soil,  such  a,s 
we  u.se  for  the  most  luxuriantly  growing  vegetables. 


The  Ohio  State  Fair. 

The  most  ardent  friends  of  the  agriculture  of  Ohio 
could  hardly  have  been  disappointed  iu  the  Exhibition 
at  Colurnbiis  last  week.  The  people  of  that  couinKin- 
wealth  are  just  beginning  to  become  generally  aware 
of  the  existence  and  objects  of  the  State  Stjciety,  and 
this  3'ear’s  list  of  entries  is  accordingly  somewhat  lar¬ 
ger  than  that  of  any  fortner  show.  The  weather  «n- 
foitunately  prevented  a  corresponding  increase  in  re¬ 
ceipts  and  attendance.  Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening, 
it  rained  almost  incessantly ;  Wednesday  the  skies 
were  heavy,  and  Thursday,  until  noon,  a  misty  drizzle 
wa.-i  constantly  falling.  At  the  pre.»ent  writing,  Fri¬ 
day  morning,  the  same  continual  dropping  goes  on. 

The  grounds  were  situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr,  Sul- 
LiVANT  about  a  mile  west  of  the  city.  The  enclosure 
Was  lined  by  stalls  and  pens  throughout  nearly  its  whole 
circuniferenoo.  The  track  for  trying  horses  would  have 
been  very  good  had  not  the  rain  made  it  somewhat 
heavy.  The  show  of  Stock  was  very  fine— that  of 
horses  being  both  large  and  excellent;  that  of  cattle 
including  some  of  the  (rest  short-horns  of  the  Ohio  im¬ 
portations,  seme  good  Devons,  and  a  few  Ilerefords  ; 
the  sheep,  though  hardly  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  state  so  Iargel3'  devoted  to  wool-growing, 
still  creditable  even  to  Ohio,  and  the  Swine  excellent 
in  quality  and  fair  in  numbers.  Fruits  were  exceeding¬ 
ly  fine,  the  mechanics  of  the  state  were  well  represent¬ 
ed,  implements  were  shown  in  unusual  numbers  and 
variet3’,  as  we  were  told,  for  Ohio,  and  there  was  no 
department,  perhaps,  wanting  in  something  to  render 
it  attractive.  We  noticed  in  atrendance  many  of  the 
stock  and  fruit  men  of  the  state,  and  several  from  be- 
yonil  its  borders. 

If  we  take  the  Fruit  and  Floral  tents  first  in  our 
cour.^e,  we  shall  very  likely  notice  Drs.  Waiider  of 
Cincinnati  and  Kennicott  of  Illinois,  in  animated 
consultation,  Messrs.  Ernst,  Ellfot  and  Ellvvanger 
looking  about  for  subjects  of  discussion  at  the  evening 
meetings,  or  the  two  latter  superintending  their  own 
large  collections ;  and  several  other  noted  pomologists 
examining  the  long  and  well  laden  tables.  We  now 
admire  the  luscious  appearance  and  select  varieties  of 
the  Apples  and  Peaches  shown  by  Charles  Carpent¬ 
er,  Esq.,  of  Kellog’s  Island — which  is,  by  all  accounts, 
the  very  Paradise  of  Fruit  growers  ;  or  perhaps  taste 
Mr.  Thompson’s  new  “  Delaware  ”  grape,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  variety  of  considerable  premise;  or  here 
make  a  note  of  the  beautiful  samples  of  88  different 
varieties  of  Apples  and  45  of  Pears  from  the  orchards 
of  Mr.  T  V.  Petccolas  of  Mt.  CarincI ;  or  there  won¬ 
der  at  Mr.  Elliott’s  147  kinds  of  Pears  and  96  of  Ap¬ 
ples  only  outdone  by  the  160  sorts  of  the  former  and 
104  of  the  latter,  exhibited  by  the  omnipresent  firm 
of  Ellwanger  &  Barrv.  Mr.  Wood’s  show  of  fruit 
from  Belmont  co.,  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Carey’s  excellent 
Apples  and  Quinces  did  not  escape  us  among  other  fine 
lot,®. 

Of  Vegetables  the  show  is  large  and  good — we  are 
glad  to  see  them  not  pa,o.»ed  by  among  other  more 
showy,  but  not  more  imiiortant  mutters.  We  have  not 
room  for  details  of  these,  nor  of  Bouquets  and  Green¬ 
house  plaats,  which  latter  however  would  not  be  very 
long  An  appropriate  and  well  executed  center-piece 
in  Floral  Hall,  combined  specimens  of  nearly  every 
kind  of  grain  and  esculent  grown,  giving  very  properly 
the  greatest  predominance  to  Indian  Corn,  and  was  de¬ 
signed  by  M.  J.  Kern  of  Cincinnati.  There  was  some 
cheese  from  only  two  or  three  dairies,  a  few  samples  of 


Flour,  and  here  and  there  specimens  of  various  other 
farm  and  household  products 

We  may  say,  in  pa.^sing,  that  the  show  of  Poultry 
was  large  enough  to  attract  many  who  wanted  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  famous  Shanghai  aristocracy  with  its 
branches ;  that  the  buildings  devoted  to  the  fine  arts, 
textile  fabrics,  embroideries,  kc,.,  were  well  filleii  with 
exhibitors,  and  constantly  crowded  with  examiners, 
but  we  were  too  much  occupied  to  do  more  than  glance 
at  these. 

Wo  come  now  to  the  Stock  Department,  to  which  far 
more  time  than  was  at  our  disposal,  could  have  been 
most  advantageously  devoted. 

Class  A,  representing  Cattle,  contained  the  Dur- 
kaitis  in  the  largest  numbers  Among  the  chief  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  these  were  Harness  PiENnick,  Esq.,  of 
Darbyville,who  had  seventeen  head  including  “  Thorn- 
berry,”  a  fine  3  year  old,  a  beautiful  lot  of  young  stock 
id'  his  get,  and  one  of  the  best  heifers  on  the  ground.s, 
18  months  old,  not  from  him — G.  W.  Greggs,  Esq  ,  tif 
Circlevilie,  who  showed  eleven  head— C.  Pontius,  of 
Groveport,witti  seven — W  A  &  R  G  Dunn  from  Mad¬ 
ison  Co.  with  the  same  number,  and  a  very  large  well 
made  Bull,  “  Colonel,”  belojiging  to  J.  G  ,  W.  A.  &  11. 
G.  Dunn — Jacob  Pierce  from  South  Charle.-ton, 
Clark  Co.  with  an  excellent  lot  numbering  eleven,  and 
including  the  imported  Bull  “  Alderman,”  6  years  old, 
and  the  cow  “Roman  I3th,”  7  years — both,  as  well  as 
his  young  stock,  animals  of  merit — C.  M.  Clark  &  Co. 
with  two  good  specimens  from  the  Clark  Co  imporla- 
tiou — the  Bull  “  Lord  Eglinton,”  imported  and  e.x- 
hibited  by  Wilson  &  Searight — S  A.  Bushnell  of 
Hartford  with  a  fair  lot — “Cassius”  belonging  to  S. 
Pyle  from  Clinton  Co.  and  three  head  from  the  same 
district  shown  by  II.  H.  Hawkins.  Among  other  ex¬ 
hibitors  were  F.  W.  Rennick,  P.  W.  Taylor  of  Franklin 
Co.,  E.Urton  of  Sligo,  I).  W.  McMillan  of  Oak  Hill,  R. 
G.  Corwin  of  Warren  Co.  and  Ethan  Ailing  of  Twins- 
burgh.  The  numbers  of  Short  hoi  ns  were  so  large  that 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  criticize  them  individually. 
The3’  aro-all  larger,  heavier,  not  so  line,  and  h.irdly  a.s 
compact  as  our  New  York  importations  of  this  breed. 

The  Devons,  numbered  30  head.  Among  them  we 
particularly  noticed  a  yearling  bull  of  great  promise, 
owned  by  Joseph  Hawkins  of  Summit  Co.  The  first 
premium  cow  both  last  year  and  this,  belonging  to 
E.  Matchem  from  Loraine  Co. — the  imported  “  Duke 
of  Devon,  ”  6  years  old,  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Ely  of  Elyria, 
who  also  exhibited  “  Governor,”  a  superior  bull  calf  4^ 
months  old,  and  other  good  young  stock — “  Prince 
Albert  2nd”  belonging  to  Daniel  G.  Barker  of  Hu¬ 
ron  Co.,  which  took  the  first  prize  in  his  class,  and  a 
good  heifer  calf  and  yearlings  shown  by  the  same  gen¬ 
tleman — and  the  bulls  of  Messrs.  M.  Walters  and  N. 
W.  Smith,  The  only  Herefords  exhibited,  unless  we 
are  mistaken,  were  those  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Aston  of 
Elyria  and  John  Humphreys,  of - .  Mr.  A.’s  im¬ 

ported  4  year  old  bull  took  the  1st  premium  and  was  a 
very  fair  specimen.  There  were  no  Ayrshires  on  the 
grounds. 

AVe  missed  the  trial  of  rcorking  oxen,  if  any  took 
place.  A  good  pair  of  4  year  old  Durhams  were  shown 
by  T.  P.  Miller,  of  AVest  Liberty.  AVe  had  notes  of 
others  but  cannot  now  find  them. 

Class  B.,  Horses,  were  out  in  very  large  numbers, 
and  manifested  an  unexpected  degree  of  excellence. 
AVe  found  more  difficulty,  as  usual,  in  obtaining  the 
requisite  information  in  regard  to  them,  than  on  any 
other  head.  Old  “  Monarch,”  now  in  his  twenty-se¬ 
cond  year,  was  exhibited  by  Isaac  Light  of  Fairfield 
Co  ,  who  recently  purchased  him  of  L.  G.  Morris,  Esq. 
of  our  State.  “  Gray  Eagle,”  another  fast  horse  of 
times  that  are  past,  and  now,  we  think  twenty  years 
old,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Pine  of  Kentucky.  C.  B.  Shep¬ 
herd  of  Butter  Co.  showed  “Cadmus,”  the  sire  we  were 
told  of  “  Pocahontas,’’  the  great  pacing  mare,  and  him¬ 
self  a  fine  horse.  The  Washington  Co.  stock  Co.  ex¬ 
hibited  the  “  AV^alker  Cadmus,”  but  we  did  not  see 
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aiiyth'.n?  ^3r»:5  o'  hi"a  t'oe  rf  his  stall 

door.  Ibe  Eutler  Co  coinpanj  M.Ohsd  horses, 
*'  Victor”  anti  “tirey  Hilantler,  ’  g.  eu.' boiiuty,  and 
especially  the  latter,  of  great  s'ze>  weight.,  toii.  pac(- 
ness  anti  strength.  It  w.is  ciifhcult  to  s.iy  wL'cL  to 
prefer.  The  former  wa.s  r.ither  more  to  oar  tosio 
though  several  gave  the  latter  their  choice.  Quito  a 
number  of  Morgan  horses  were  on  hand;  iiinong  fieri' 
Blake  and  Williams  «>f  Franklin  Co  ,  with  “Green 
Mimutain  Morgan,”  a  Vreautiful  and  able  ataiiual.  We 
have  the  names  of  various  other..; — berth  horses  ant^ 
the'r  e.xhibitors,  of  less  note,  but  will  not  give  theiir, 
as  an  inooiaplete  list  could  convey  no  just  idea  of  the 
numbers  present.  They  seemed  to  form  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  part  of  the  show. 

We  come  next  to  the  Jacks  and  Mules,  of  which 
there  was  a  gowi  representation.  M  L.  SuHivant, 
Esq.,  Columbus,  exhibited  three  2years  Jacks  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit,  and  a  Sne  jenrrret — W.  M.  II. 
Polk,  of  riabina,  a  yearling  Jack  which  took  the  first 
prize,  a  good  jennet  5  years  old,  and  a  well  matched 
and  showy  pitir  of  young  mules  of  15  months.  Among 
other  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  M.  E.  Pierce  of  South 
Charleston  with  a  be.autiful  pair  of  mules  and  several 
single, — H  S.  Manon  of  Licking  Co  with  a  2  year 
old  Jack, — S.  S.  Hunter,  Columbus,  with  3  head  of 
mutes, — S.  A.  Bashneil  of  Hartford  with  a  couple  of 
good  young  jennets,  and  L.  Cleggettof  Green  Co.,  with 
a  3  year  t>ld  Jack. 

Class  C.  wa.s  the  depar  tment  of  Sheep.  Here  we 
found  our  friend  W.  If.  Laod  of  Richmond,  with  his 
Sile.sian  Merinos,  II  Ewes  and  3  Backs.  Arnongothers 
having  the  same  breed,  were  Mr.  Daniel  Kimball  of 
Eutland,  Yt.,  who  also  exhibited  a.  number  of  very  fine 
French  and  Spanish,  and  Karr  and  Star  of  Carey,  with 
a  good  Silesian  Buck,  and  si>ine  Saxons  H  S.  Manon 
of  Hebron,  showed  2  “  Atwood”  Spanish  Merino  Bucks, 
one  a  five,  the  other  a  three  year  oM,  two  pens  Ewes, 
of  the  same  breed  out  of  Wells  and  Dickinson's  Merino 
ewes  and  a  pen  of  Saxons — Bachelor  and  Howe,  of 
Coshocton,  pen  each  of  Bucks  and  Ewes  of  fhe  ■‘•At¬ 
wood  ”  stock — T.  S.  and  J.  Huinerickhonse,  two  2 
year  old  Bucks  of  the  same  and  a  lot  of  yearlings — ^J. 
Stoolfire,  Hebron,  three  pens  of  Spanish — A.  L.  Bing¬ 
ham,  of  Cornwall,  Vt.,  Joseph  Mosher  of  Mt.  Gilead, 
several  pens  of  French.  Among  others  were  Pollock 
and  Barrick  of  Licking  Co,  and  Jno.  M.  Fadden  of 
Harrison  Co.,  with' Saxons.  The  principal  exhibitors 
of  South  Doicns  were  S.  A.  Bushnell,  and  S.  Towns 
of  Ridgerille  John  Chamberlain  of  Avon,  M.  L. 
Sullivant  of  Columbus  and  K.  W.  Taylor  ot  Hibernia, 
were  among  the  owners  of  Long  IVooled  sheep  present. 
A  few  fat  sheep  were  shown,  but  we  saw  noneof  extra¬ 
ordinary  merit. 

Of  Swine,  Class  D,  the  Suffolks  took  the  palm.  P. 
Melencly  of  Mt.  Healthy  had  five  pens  of  these — a 
fine  Boar,  a  Sow  with  four  pigs,  and  another  excel¬ 
lent  Boar  of  two  years.  W.  B.  Goodrich  of  Westfield, 
had  a  fine  Sow,  “-Lizzie,”  from  Wm.  Stickney’s  stock 
with  12  out  of  her  last  litter  of  14  pigs— as  pretty  a 
sight  as  we  have  seen  in  some  time.  We  understood 
that  she  was  two  years  old,  and  had  had  32  pigs  with¬ 
in  12  months  jireceding  last  June.  B.  Bassett  of  Mi¬ 
lan,  showed  a  20  months  Boar,  who  winked  at  us  as  we 
pjissed  with  the  most  intelligent  look  we  have  seen  in 
a  pig’s  eye,  and  5  fine  fat  sbours  of  3  months.  Among 
others,  L.  W.  Oldham,  of  Fayette  Co.  e.xbibited  a  boar  ; 
but  a  “  Liverpool  Sow,  perhaps  the  very  best  on 
the  ground,  and  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion,  we  are  sorry  to  have  lost  a  minute  of  the  owner’s 
name,  and  have  no  nae.ans  of  ascertaining  it  as  we 
write.  She  was  certainly  a  beauty. 

This  finishes  the  Stock  show  ;  which  must  have  been 
exceedingly  gratifying  to  all  concerned,  and  with  that 
of  fruits,  formed  decidedly  the  feiitnres  of  the  occasion. 
M'e  will  attend  to  only  one  or  two  of  the  machines  and 
implements  before  we  close. 

Among  exhibitors  from  our  State,  were  Messrs.  R 


II.  Pe.ase,  and  Emery  Brothers  of  Albany,  and  Cowing 
A  Co.,  of  Seneca  Falls.  Among  e.xhibitors  of  Plows 
were  J.  L  Gilt  of  Colnmbns  and  G  C  Miller  A  Co.  of 
Cincinnatti.  Wills  for  giinding  Corn  and  Cob,  Planters 
and  Drills  of  every  description,  straw  andstiilk  cutters 
“of  .«ovts,”  especially  abounded.  Hall,  Brown  &  Co., 
of  CoIaiobii.s,  had  a  good  assortment  of  Scythes,  Axe 
Handle.^,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Dickinson  A  White  of  Richmond,  Iiid,,  showed  a 
new  Patent  Adjusting  Wind  Mill,  that  drew  considera- 
v>le  attention  and  seemed  to  prombe  well  We  may 
give  cuts  and  description.s  i\t  a»  early  day.  A  new 
btuinp  Puller  from  Pcnnsylvtiata  was  siaiplo  and  ef¬ 
fective,  asd  worthy  <;f  notice.  Boyer  and  Sawyer 
showed  .a  new  Building  Material,  or  artifiei.al  Sttme, 
which  eerlainly  looked  well,  patested  by  Ambrose 
Foster. 

In  the  Power  Hall,  there  were  several  Steam  En- 
g  nesfroin  the  Kewaik  JLinufacturiiig  Works,  Kewaik, 
O.,  which  seemed  excellently  adapted  to  Farm  pur- 
po.ses.  There  was  an  Automaton  Grahi  Weigher,  in 
which  the  Gr.ain  desceading  from  above,  registered  its 
own  weight,  and  which  could  be  set  to^  stop  after  any 
required  amount  bad  passed  through.  It  was  really  a 
curiosity,  was  said  to  require  no  attemhince  at  all,  and 
to  have  given  s.atisfaction  where  brought  into  use. 
“■Stoddard’s  Rifting  and  Shaving  Machine”  did  its 
work  well,  and  attracted  much  attention. 

Here  must  end  our  notes  of  the  Si.xth  Annual  Fair 
of  the  Ohio  State  Society.  The  attention.s  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  other  gentleman  put  ns  under  many  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  the  hospitalities  of  Columbus,  we  shall  not 
soon  forget.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  tanfortunale 
weather,  we  think  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  success 
of  the  exhibition  would  have  been  uapresedented. 

A  Valuable  Paint. 


Messrs.  Editors  —  For  the  information  of  Mr. 
Philip  of  Greene  Co.,  and  all  others  who  are  wishing 
to  obtain  a  cheap  and  valuable  paint  for  buildings,  I 
would  say  take  common  clay,  (the  same  that  our  com¬ 
mon  bricks  are  made  of,)  dry,  pulverize,  and  run  it 
through  a  sieve,  and  mix  with  linseed  oil.  You  then 
have  a  first  rate  fire-proof  paint,  of  a  delicate  drab 
color.  Put  it  on  as  thick  as  practicable. 

If  any  one  has  doubts  with  regard  to  the  above,  just 
try  it  on  a  small  scale — paint  a  shingle  for  instance 
and  let  it  dry.  Recollect  that  it  must  be  mixed  thicker 
than  common  paints. 

The  clay,  when  first  dtag.  Trill  be  wet  or  damp,  but 
will  soon  dry,  spread  in  the  air  under  a  shelter,  or,  if 
wanted  immediately,  it  may  be  dried  in  a  kettle  over 
•a  fire.  When  dry  it  will  be  in  lumps,  Ac.,  and  can  be 
pulverized  by  placing  an  iron  kettle  a  few  inches  in 
the  ground,  containing  the  clay,  and  pounding  it  with 
the  end  of  a  billet  of  hard  wood,  3  inches  ia  diameter, 
3  feet  long,  the  lower  end  to  be  a  little  rounded,  &c 
Then  sift  it.  Any  clay  will  miike  paint,  but  the  colors 
may  differ,  which  caa  easily  bo  svsoertainecJ  by  trying 
them  on  a  small  scale  as  above  indicated.  By  burn¬ 
ing  the  clay  slightly  you  will  get  a  light  red,  and  the 
greater  the  heat  you  subject  it  to  the  brighter  or  deeper 
tbe  red.  A.  B.  ♦ 

New- Jersey  State  Fair. — The  first  F.air  of  tbe 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Society  was  held  Inst  week 
at  Camden,  and  pa.^sed  off  very  pleasantly.  Tbe  .show 
was  e.xcpilent  and  the  jittendanee  good.  iVe  regret  to 
understand,  however,  that  the  expenses  e.xceeded  the 
receipts. 


THE  CUI/riVATOR. 


Improvement  of  Sandy  Soils. 


Mr.  Tdckeu — One  of  your  readers  in  the  “Far 
tVest,”  has  lately  come  into  possi  ssion  of  a  fann  of  a 
sandy  soil,  which  is  said  by  all  the  neighbors  to  be 
very  sterile  from  longeontinued  severe  cropping,  scanty 
manuring,  and  the  sl^inning  process  in  all  its  details. 
Well  aware  that  he  must  enrich  and  improve  the  soil 
before  he  can  cultivate  it  with  any  satisfaction  or  any 
profit ; — well  aware  that  he  must  put  something  into 
the  soil  before  he  can  get  anything  of  any  value  out 
of  it,  he  has  been  directing  much  of  his  attention,  of 
late,  to  iaforuiing  himself  in  respect  to  the  best  moans 
of  improving  the  sandy  and  sterile  soil  of  his  new  farm. 
11  iving  heard,  read,  and  inwardly  digested  quite  a 
considerable  amount  of  '•  public  opinion  ”  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  he  thinks  that  there  may  be  some  among  your 
wide  circle  of  readers,  who  may  have  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  their  fields  of  sandy  soil  are  becoming 
gradually  impoverished  or  yielding  very  unsatisf.ictory 
crops,  to  whom  some  of  tlie  results  to  which  his  re¬ 
searches  and  reflections  have  led. him,  or  some  of  the 
methods  which  he  proposes  to  adopt,  may  be  of  some 
interest,  or  may  fumish.sorae  hint  by  which  they  may 
be  assisted  in  restoring  fertility  to  their  fields  or  in  sa  v-, 
ing  them  from  further  deterioration.  For  this  reason  he 
wishes  to  have  a  brief  statement  laid  before  your  read¬ 
ers  of  the  methods  which  he  intends  to  adopt,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  improve  his  fields  of  sandy  soil,  and  of 
the  principles  which  have  led  to  their  adoption. 

At  the  same  time  be  is  very  confident  that  those  who 
have  had  longer  to  do  with  sandy  soils,  or  whose  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  their  manage¬ 
ment  more  intently  or  for  a  longer  period  than  his  own, 
must  be  in  possession  of  many  facts  and  much  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  which  he  is  at  present,  perhaps  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant.  He  desires,  therefore,  to  have  the 
benefit  of  any  suggestions  which  any  of  your  readers 
who  have  become  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 

this  subject  pr.acticaily  may  see  occasion,  or  be  pleased 
to  make  through  your  cohunns.  He  wishes  that  his 
proposed  methods  of  operation,  and  his  received  opin¬ 
ions,  of  which  he  wishes  a  fair  statement  to  be  made  in 
this  communication,  may  be  canvassed  and  criticised 
with  the  utmost  freedom.  “More  light,  more  light” 
— the  last  wi.sh  and  the  last  words  of  a  man  of  great 
eminence  in  the  intellectual  world — is  what  he  desires 
for  himself  and  his  agricultural  brethren,  even  should 
the  brightness  of  that  increase  of  light  only  make 
more  manifest  and  more  mortifying  any  errors  or  de¬ 
ficiencies  at  present  existing. 

Let  it  be  remembered  throughout  the  whole  account 
of  the  proposed  proceedings  that,  while  operations 
having  amendment  of  the  soil  in  view  will  extend  over 
the  whole  farm  as  far  as  means,  labor,  and  manures 
can  lie  made  available,  they  are,  for  a  year  or  two,  to 
be  concentrated  ufwn  a  field  of  7  or  8  acres,  as  all  the 
labor  which  can  be  hired,  and  all  other  means  at  the 
owner’s  command,  will  be  no  more  than  suflScient  to 
reclaim  that  extent  of  surface  from  sorrel  and  sterility, 
and  get  it  into  a  condition  to  produce  even  medium 
crops. 

As  the  soil  to  be  operated  upon  appears  to  be  entire¬ 
ly  destitute  of  organic  matter  or  vegetable  mould,  and 
as  the  application  of  bam-yard  and  other  manures  to 
Bueh  a  soil  of  almost  pure  sand,  would  be  almost  entire¬ 
ly  useless,  there  being  neither  clay  nor  carbonaceous 
matter  to  prevent  their  escape  by  volatilization  or  leach¬ 


ing,  it  has  been  reckoned  of  primary  importance  to 
make  addtions  of  ciay  or  muck  or  other  such  retentive 
material  to  (he  soil.  According  to  this  theory  (is  it 
right  or  wrong?)  the  object  wh  ch  is  to  be  first  aimed 
at  is  tile  addition  of  ciay,  muck,  charcoal,  leaf-mould, 
and  such  like  matter  to  the  sterile  sand.  Preparations 
are  already  begun  for  this  purpo.^e.  I5y  ditching  and 
cleaning  out  a  large  marsh  several  hundred  coids  of 
muck  will  be  got  out  before  winter.  This  will  be  put 
into  heaps  and  protected  from  rains,  which,  together 
with  freezing  and  thawing,  will,  it  is  hoped,  render  the 
muck  dry  and  pulverulent  in  the  spring.  Some  dry 
muck  from  some  old  ditches  has  already  been  secured 
to  be  put  into  a  barn  cellar,  to  be  used  in  absorbing 
the  liquids  of  the  stables,  and  to  make  into  composts 
with  stable  manure,  hen  droppings,  and  whatever  fer¬ 
tilizing  material  may  offer  itself.  M’hen  the  muck  gets 
to  be  drj'  and  pulverulent  in  the  spring  it  will  be  car¬ 
ried  out  upon  the  field  referred  to  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  make  a  coating,  when  spread,  <>f  about  2  inches  in 
thickne.ss.  When  the  whole  field  shall  have  got  such 
a  coating  of  muck,  the  compost  referred  to  and  all  the 
barn-yard  manure  which  can  be  spared  will  be  drawn 
out  and  spread  as  near  to  the  time  of  plowing  as  possi¬ 
ble.  It  is  hoped  that  the  adriition  of  so  much  dry 
muck  to  the  soil,  together  with  that  in  the  compost,  will 
serve  to  prevent  the  loss  of  manure  by  leaching  and 
volatilization,  and  to  render  it  retentive  of  whatever 
ammonia  may  reach  it  in  manures,  rains,  and  other- 
wi,«e. 

To  render  the  soil  still  more  retentive  it  is  proposed 
to  purchase  a  large  pit  of  charcoal,  and  to  apply  it,  af¬ 
ter  getting  it  coarsely  powdered,  between  plowing  and 
harrowing.  If  plaster  can  be  had  at  a  moderate  piice 
(it  has  been  S6.00  a  toi  for  a  year  or  two,)  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  put  on  about  one  bushel  to  each  acre  along 
with  about  twenty  bushels  of  charcoal,  which  last  can 
be  had  at  five  cents  a  bushel,  and  will  not  cost  over  ten 
cents  after  being  reduced  to  coarse  powder. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  means  intended  to  be  used 
to  render  the  soil  more  retentive  of  whatever  fertilizing 
matter  ma)'  hereafter  be  applied  to  it.  It  is  proposed 
to  get  out  new  supplies  of  muck  every  year  to  be  used 
when  dry  and  thoroughly  pulverulent,  in  absorbing 
liquids  about  stables  and  yards,  in  converting  night- 
soil  into  poudrette,  in  making  domestic  guano,  in  ab¬ 
sorbing  slops  on  washing  days,  and  in  composting  geh- 
ernlly.  What  is  not  thus  used  will  be  carried  oat  up¬ 
on  the  field  where  the  operations  commenced,  or  upon 
some  other  field  as  sterile  and  as  sandy.  By  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  organic  matter  in  this  and  other  forms,  from 
year  to  year,  what  is  now  a  light-colored  and  almost 
pure  sand  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  converted  into  a  dark 
colored  and  compact,  as  well  as  rich,  sandy  loam. 

Upon  the  field  thus  prepared  for  the  reception  and 
retention  of  fertilizing  materials,  alt  the  barn-yard 
manure  that  can  be  spared  will  be  carried  out.  Be¬ 
ginning  on  one  side  of  the  field  a  strip  will  be  manured 
fully  as  far  as  the  yard  manure  will  go.  Another  strip 
will  receive  all  the  domestic  guano,  poudrette,  and 
composted  materials  which  have  been  made  on  the 
premises.  Another  strip  will  be  dressed  with  lime,  as 
far  as  a  few  loads,  by  way  of  experiment,  will  go.  An¬ 
other  strip  will  receive  all  the  ashes  made  on  the  pre¬ 
mises,  both  leached  and  unleaehed.  The  remainder 
of  tile  field  will  be  dressed  in  strips,  with  superphos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  and  Peruvian  guano,  if  these  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  in  our  western  markets,  genuine  and  UN-im¬ 
proved. 

By  this  mode  of  dressing  the  field  in  strips,  each  a 
few  rods  wide,  all  home-made  fertilizers  will  be  used 
up  first;  and  the  crops  on  the  several  strips  will  go 
some  way  towards  determining  the  materials  by  which 
the  soil  is  likely  to  be  the  most  benefited  in  future  man¬ 
agement. 

As  to  what  would  be  the  best  crop,  for  the  first  sea¬ 
son,  on  the  field  thus  prepared,  the  owner  is  undecided, 
and  would  like  to  be  advised  by  some  one  who  has  had 
experience  in  improving  sandy  soils.  Ahatok. 
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THE  CULTIVATOR. 


Exhaustion  of  the  Soil. 

There  is,  on  an  average,  about  one  fourth  of  a  pound 
of  pt>tash  to  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  soil,  ami 
about  one  eighth  of  a  pound  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
one  sixteenth  of  a  jxjund  of  sulphuric  aciil  If  the 
potatoes  and  the  tops  are  continually  removed  frona  the 
soil,  it  will  ax)n  exhaust  the  potash;  if  the  wheat  and 
straw  are  removed,  it  will  soon  exhaust  the  phosphate 
of  lime;  if  corn  and  the  sttilhs,  it  will  soon  exhaust 
the  sidphurie  acid  Unless  there  is  a  rotation,  or  the 
iiiateriaJ  that  the  plant  requires,  supplied  from  abroiid,  ! 
your  crops  will  soon  run  out,  though  the  soil  may  con¬ 
tinue  rich  for- other  plants. 

Ad  acre  of  soil  twelve  inches  deep  would  weigh, 
say  1,600  tons.  According  to  the  above  figures,  it 
would  contain  8000  lbs  of  potash,  4000  lbs  of  phos-  • 
phoric  acid,  and  2000  lbs  of  sulphuric  acid.  Estimat¬ 
ing  that  potatoes  contain  20  per  cent,  of  dry  matter, 
and  that  4  per  cent,  of  this  is  ash,  and  that  half  of  the 
ash  is  potash,  wo  only  remove  in  a  crop  of  250  bush¬ 
els,  60  lbs.  of  potash.  Say  that  the  tops  coefaim  20 lbs. 
more,  and  we  have  pa.’itash  enough  in  an  acre  of  soil  to 
produce  a  crop  of  250  bushels  of  potatoes,  each  year 
for  a  eentury  ! 

A  crop  of  wheat  of  30  bushels  per  acre,  contains 
about  26  lbs  of  ash,  and  half  of  this  SiXy  is  phosphoric 
acid.  Allowing  that  the  straw,  chaff,  4c.,  contain  7 
lbs  more,  we  remove  from  the  soil  in  a  crop  of  wheat 
of  30  bushels  per  acre,  20  lbs  of  pbospborie  acid.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  above  estimate,  then,  an  acre  ©f  soil  con¬ 
tains  sufficient  phosphoric  acid  to  produce  annually  a 
crop  of  wheat  and  straw  of  30  bushels  per  acre  for  tieo 
hundred  years!  * 

W e  xrill  pursue  the  calcaiation  no  farther.  The  writer 
of  the  panigrapb  quoted  above,  selected  out  the  crops 
and  elements  best  suited  for  bis  purpose  ;  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  even  according  to  bis  own  estimate  there  is  ; 
sufficient  potash  and  pbospborie  acid  in  the  soil  to  gjve 
the  present  wicked  generatiwi  ail  the  potatoes  and 
wheat  they  may  need. 

But  let  us  take  another  view  of  the  subject.  Eo  in¬ 
telligent  farmer  removes  all  the  ]x>t.atoes  and  i&ps,  all 
the  wheat,  straw  and  chaff,  and  all  the  corn,  stalks, 
Ac.,  from  bis  firm.  According  to  Dr.  Salisbury,  a  crop 
of  corn  of  75  bushels  per  a.cre  removes  from  the  soil 
600  lbs.  of  mineral  matter ;  but  the  grain  contains  only 
46  lbs  The  remaining  554  lbs.  is  contained  in  the 
stalks,  leaves,  sheaths,  busks,  tassels,  Ac.,  all  of  which 
are  generally  retained  on  the  farm.  It  follows  from 
this  that,  when  only  the  grain  is  sold  off  the  farm,  it 
takes  more  than  13  crops  to  remove  as  much  mineral 
matter  from  the  soil  as  is  contaiBed  in  the  whole  of  one 
crop.  Again,  the  ash  of  the  grain  contains  less  than  3 
per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  the  46  lbs.  of  ash  in 
75  bushels  of  corn  ccaitains  less  than  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  sulphuric  acid,  and,  thus,  if  as  is  estimated,  an 
acre  of  soil  contains  2000  lbs.  of  sidphurie  acid,  we 
have  sufficient  for  an  annual  crop  of  75  bushels  per  acre 
for  fifteen  hundred  years ! 

Intelligent  wheat  growers  seldom  .sell  their  straw,  or 
chaff,  and  frequently  consume  on  the  farm  nearly  as 
much  bran,  shorts,  Ac.,  as  is  sent  to  market  with  the 
grain.  In  the  Natural  History  of  New  York,  part  V., 


it  is  stated  that  a  crop  of  wheat,  in  Western  New-Y’ork 
of  thirty  bushel  per  acre,  inelsding  straw,  chaff,  Ac., 
removes  from  the  soil  144  lbs.  of  miBera.1  matter.  Gene¬ 
see  whe.at  usually  yields  about  80  per  cent  of  flour  | 
This  Sour  contains  only  0.7  per  cent  of  mineral  matter, 
while  fine  middlings  contain  4  per  cent.  Coarse  mid¬ 
dlings,  5J;  shorts,  3 ;  and  bran,  8^  per  cent.  It  fol¬ 
lows  from  this  that,  out  of  the  144  lbs.  of  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  erc^i  of  wheat,  les.s  than  iO  lbs.  is  contained 
in  the  Sour.  Trie  remaining  134  lbs.  is  found  in  the 
straw,  chair,  bran,  short.s,  &c.  Bren,  however,  if  none 
of  the  shorts  is  returned  to  the  farm,  the  3f)  bushels  of 
grain  remove  from  the  soil  o®ly  26  lbs.  of  raioeral  mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  it  would  take  more  than  five  crops  to  remove 
as  mueh  mineral  matter  as  one  crop  contains.  Allow¬ 
ing  that  half  the  ash  of  wheat  ie  phosphoric-  aeid,  30 
bushels  remove  o»ly  13  lbs.  frsxn  tl;e  soil,  and  if  the  ! 
soil  contains  4000  lbs.  it  will  take  307  crops  of  30  bush¬ 
els  each  to  exhaust  it. 

\Te  commend  thiese  facts  to  the  consideration  of  the 
writer  of  the  paragraph  we  have  quoted.  If  his  esti-  ’ 
mates  are  correct  ;  if  the  soil  coatains  as  much  potash, 
pbospborie-  aeid  and  sulphur  as  he  states,  we  need  have 
few  fears  of  waking  up  some  morning  to  find  all  the 
precious  elemeals  of  crops  departed  from  oar  soils  for 
ever. 

We  would  5ust  observe  that  the  idea,  embodied  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph,  has  no  foundation  in 
fact.  If  a  soil  is  esrhausted  of  potash,  o-r  of  phosphoris  | 
acid,  it  will  not  “  continue  rich  for  other  eropis.’'  Not 
a  plant  that  we  eommo»ly  cultivate,  can  grow  upon  < 
soil  destitute  of  any  of  the  mineral  eleaients  of  plants. 

Stone  Walls,  Mice,  and  Ernit  Trees.  i 

Henry  ¥.  Erencb,  of  Exeter,  N  II.  furnishes  the 
New  England  Earmer  with  an  account  of  the  disasters  i 
to  orchard  trees  resulting  from  proximity  to  stone- walls. 
Some  trees,  even  six  inches  ia  diameter  were  com¬ 
pletely  girdled  by  the  mice  which  inhabit  the  wall; 
and  one  row  has  been  replanted  many  times,  and  now 
is  not  more  than  half  complete,  froiiB  this  same  mouse- 
nibhling  cause. 

We  have  for  ten  years  and  more,  practiced  a  very 
easy  and  simple  mode  of  prevention,  which  we  have 
before  mentioned  to  our  readers,  and  which  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  applications  has  never  in  a  single  instance 
failed.  It  con.sists  in  nothing  more  than  throwing  up 
with  a  spade  late  in  aatumn,  s  sroail  moand  at  the  foot 
of  each  tree,  about  ten  i&cbes  or  a  fbo*  high,  the  earth 
to  he  in  close  contact  with  the  tree.  This  remedy,  even 
in  grassy  fields  miicch  infested  with  mice,  has  fully 
succeeded.  When  these  animals,  in  their  progress 
under  the  snow,  reach  the  steep  bank  of  fresh  earth, 
their  coarse  is  immediately  arrested,  and  they  always 
turn  and  travel  in  some  other  direction.  One  man 
with  a  spade  will  tha.s  secure  hundred  of  trees  in  a  day,  ^ 
and  the  earth  is  leveled  down  again  in  the  spring.  [ 


BustTime  to  Cut  Osiers. — Will  some  of  c<ir  ex¬ 
perienced  cultivators  inform  a  coriespondent  “  when 
is  (he  best  time  to  cut  osiers  ?" 
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TIic  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Albany  County 
Agricultural  Society  c  une  off  last  week  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Parade  ground  in  this  city,  and  was  in  ever^' 
respect  highly  successful.  A  gentleman  from  Western 
Ncw-York,  whom  we  have  heard  say  that  he  did  not 
believe  “  the  nmn  in  the  moon  ever  looked  down  upon 
a  jK*orer  agricultural  district  than  that  around  Albany,” 
was  »3  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  number  and  su¬ 
periority  of  the  articles  exhibited,  that  he  declared  he 
had  never  witnessed  so  good  a  show  at  any  County  Fair 
before.  We  are  free  to  confess  that  a  portion  of  the 
the  soil  of  Albany  County — especially  that  lying  be¬ 
tween  Albany  and  Schenectady,  from  which  strangers 
principally  receive  their  impressions — is  none  of  the 

■  best,  but  we  have  many  farmers  that  will  compare 
favorably  for  skill  and  intelligence  with  those  of  any 
other  county  in  the  state.  We  once  heard  a  well 
known  English  agricultural  writer  say  that  the  poorer 
the  soil  of  a  district,  the  better  the  farmers,  and  the 
richer  the  soil  the  less  science  and  skill  was  displ.aycd 
in  its  management.  No  one  who  has  ever  visited  the 
sterile  sand  plains  of  Norfolk,  and  the  rich  vales  of 
Devonshire,  could  fail  to  see  the  truthfulness  of  the  re¬ 
mark.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  our  richest  land 
is  generally  the  beet  cultivated.  We  mistake,  howev¬ 
er,  if  there  is  not  a  gradual  change  taking  place  in  this 
respect, — if  there  is  not,  with  the  increased  price  of 
agricultural  and  horticultural  products,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  artificial  manures  and  scientific  modes  o  til¬ 
lage,  a  marked  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
eastern  and  poorer  portions  of  the  country,  which  will 
ere  long  place  our  farmers  and  horticulturists  at  the 
head  of  their  profession,  not  only  of  this  country  but  of 
the  world.  This  opinion  is  formed  from  theoretical 
eonsiderations.but  no  one  who  thoughtfully  considers  the 

■  astonishing  improvements  which  have  been  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years,  cau  fail  to  be  convinced,  that 
whether  correct  in  theory  or  not,  it  certainly  is  in  prac¬ 
tice.  We  appeal  to  the  last  Albany  County  Fair  for 
confirmation  of  this  opinion  ;  for  notwiihstanding  all 
the  hindrances  with  which  the  agriculturists  of  this 
county  have  had  to  contend, the  late  Fair  clearly  proves 
that  we  have  not  only  some  excellent  farmers  and 
gardeners,  but  that  the  general  cultivation  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  is  undergoing  great  improvement.  We  predict  that 
t.he  Albany  C(»unty  Agricultural  Society,  though  young 
in  years,  will  8<K)n  be  seeond  to  none  in  the  state. 

I  The  show  of  cattle  was  excellent,  though  not  what 

I  it  might  have  been,  hml  all  our  breeders  brought  out 

!  their  stock.  E.  P.  Prestice,  E.<q ,  showed  eleven 
head  of  his  beautiful  Ayrshires.  W.  M.  Bullock  and 
A.  R.  Oliver,  Bethlehem,  showed  some  sui*erior  Dur¬ 
ham^,  and  L.  Iligham  k  J.  Arkles  some  fair  Devons. 
W.  D.  Stewaht,  Chatham  Four  Corners,  Columbia  Co., 
exhibited  a  very  fine  3  year  old  Devon  bull.  There 
were  some  other  good  Durhiiii.s  and  Devons,  but  we 
could  not  ascertain  their  owners’  names.  The  show  of 
AForking  Cattle  was  quite  large  and  good.  Mtiny  of 
them  were  Durham  grades  of  great  size  iind  beauty — 
hut  too  fat  for  work.  There  were  also  some  fine  and 
useful  Devon  grades,  handsome,  well  matched,  and 
sprightly. 

■  The  show  of  Horses  was  large,  but  there  were  few 
/d  of  any  great  merit.  As  a  general  thing,  our  Fairs  are 
(Icficieiit  in  gooil  farm  horses.  We  did  not  see  a  good 
ttv.  plow-team  on  the  ground.  It  would  be  well  if  every 


agricultural  society  in  the  country  would  double  the 
premiums  for  farm  horses,  and  if  the  money  cannot  he 
raised  in  any  other  way,  the  racing  sweepstakes  might 
be  discontinued  without  any  detriment  to  the  morals  of 
the  community,  or  to  the  influence  of  agricultural  soci¬ 
eties. 

In  Sheep,  the  coarse  wooled  mutton  breeds  predom¬ 
inated.  There  was  scarcely  a  good  fine  wooled  sheep 
on  the  ground.  John  B’^ernple,  Bethlehem,  showed  a 
fine  pen  of  Leicester  ewes  ;  and  John  Loop,  Bethlehem, 
a  superior  buck.  J.  II.  Booth,  Bethlehem,  showed 
some  fair  Southdowns.  Ilis  lambs  were  very  good. 
W.  Searles  and  J.  W.  Jolly,  Coeymans,  and  D.  Wea¬ 
ver,  Watervliet,  also  exhibited  Southdowns. 

There  was  a  good  show  of  Swine.  D.  D.  T.  More, 
AFatervHet, exhibited  a  large  and  beautiful  Suffolk  boar, 
and  Mr.  Ilurst  several  pens  of  excellent  Berkshires  and 
Suffolks.  There  were  no  Yorkshire  or  Leicestershire, 
or  any  of  the  large  breeds  exhibited,  that  we  saw. 

The  show  of  Poultry  was  very  fine — Dorking,  Black 
Spanish,  Javas  and  Polands,  English  Pheasants,  Ban¬ 
tam.*,  and  the  vtirious  Asiatic  varieties,  were  well  rep¬ 
resented.  There  were  some  good  Aylesbury,  Muscovy, 
and  white  Poland  and  common  ducks,  and  Bremen, 
African,  and  Chinese  geese.  Ruffled  necked  pigeons 
and  lop-eared  rabbits  of  great  beaut)'  were  shown  in 
large  numbers  and  attracted  much  attention. 

A  cage  of  ferrets  belonging  to  Jacob  Vrooman,  Al¬ 
bany,  was  a  novelty.  In  England  ferrets  are  as  com¬ 
mon  as  dogs,  anil  quite  as  useful  in  hunting  rats  and 
rabbits.  Mr.  V  asked  each  for  them.  They  sell 
in  England  for  $1. 

There  are  more  agricultural  implements  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Albany,  probably,  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  Union,  and  under  these  circumstances  we  ought  to 
have  had  a  great  di.splay,  but  though  good,  the  show  of 
implements,  machines,  &c.,  was  not  as  large  as  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected. 

The  exhibition  of  Fruits  and  Flowers  was  truly  ex¬ 
cellent.  AVe  have  attended  several  Fairs  this  year  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  found  the  apples 
unusually  fine  at  them  all,  but  nowhere  have  seen 
such  magnificent  apples  as  those  shown  at  our  own  ex¬ 
hibition.  AA'e  have  a  fine  soil  and  climate  for  apples, 
and  an  unlimited  demand  for  good  varieties  at  the 
best,  prices.  No  farm  product  pays  a  better  and  stead¬ 
ier  profit. 

E.  Dorr,  Jno.  AA’'ilson  and  others,  showed  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  plums,  though,  aside  from  these,  considering 
that  Albany  has  long  been  noted  for  its  plums,  the  dis¬ 
play  was  not  large.  In  pears,  we  are  making  rapid 
improvement.  AVell  grown  specimens  of  all  our  choicest 
varieties  were  shown  by  a  nutuberof  individuals.  This 
is  a  more  gratifying  evidence  of  advancement  than  to 
see  one  or  two  exhibitors  trying  to  show  the  greatest 
number  of  varieties,  irrespective  of  good  qualities.  The 
show  of  hot  house  grapes  was  very  large,  and  the  spe¬ 
cimens  excellent.  The  Black  Hamburghs  were  the  best 
we  have  seen  this  season,  which  has  been  rather  unfa- 
v'orable  for  them.  The  Zinfindal  are  much  better  here, 
and  at  Rochester  the  specimens  shown  were  very  fine. 

Floral  Hall  proved  as  attractive  to  persons  of  true 
taste  as  the  horse  races  did  to  the  rabble.  It  was  crowd¬ 
ed  to  excess.  It  would  be  well  at  all  our  Fairs,  to  al¬ 
low  more  space  for  the  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
The  di.splay  of  flowers  was  very  fine.  Some  highly 
colored  h)Uaged  plants  of  the  tropics,  shown  by  E. 
Sanders  from  the  houses  of  Jno.  F.  Rathbone,  were 
much  admired.  There  was  a  fine,  show  of  cut  dahlias, 
verbenas,  asters,  roses,  ifcc.  Some  seedling  pansies, 
sown  late  and  planted  out  in  a  cool  moist  place  by  Mr, 
Dingwall,  were  very  superior. 

There  was  a  large  display  of  vegetables,  especially 
of  monstrous  cabbage,  California  cucumbers,  and 
squashes.  One  of  the  latter,  grown  from  French  seed 
received  from  the  Pa'ent  Office,  weighed,  it  is  said,  162 
lbs.  There  were  a  few  heads  of  fair  cauliflowers; 
some  very  good  endive,  and  fine  celery.  There  were 
over  fifty  exhibitors  of  vegetables. 
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Agricultural  Reading. 

“  I  don’t  believe  it.” 

“  And  why  not,  my  dear  sir?” 

“Both  from  my  own  experience,  and  that  of  my 
friends — from  what  I  see  of  other  occupations,  and 
what  1  conceive  to  be  the  very  nature  of  things  ” 

“  So  strong  an  argument,  in  addition  to  the  fact  just 
now  stated,  that  you  really  have  not  time,  is  certainly 
worth  attention  ;  but  even  experience  is  sometimes  at 
fault.  What  kind  of  experience  do  you  refer  to  ?” 

“  I  will  give  you  the  facts, — mark,  the  facts.  I 
am  a  practical  man,  and  I  deal  in  nothing  else.  I 
know,  you  may  he  sure,  that  if  I  plant  potatoes  and 
manure  the  field,  the  rest  must  be  left  with  the  wea¬ 
ther  and  the  season, — and  I  don’t  need  to  go  to  any 
“  agricultural  ”  paper  to  find  this  out.  Just  so  with 
other  crops.  I  have  here  200  acres  It’s  pretty  hard 
land,  though  in  my  father’s  time  it  is  said  to  have 
grown,  more  than  once,  35  bushels  of  wheat.  I  have 
given  up  trying  to  get  wheat  any  longer.  The  fact  is, 
what  with  some  winter-kill  and  my  not  being  iible  to 
put  it  in  just  at  the  right  time,  and  Heaven  knows 
what  besides,  my  last  wheat  crop  was  hardly  worth  the 
harvesting.” 

“  These  facts  go  to  show  that  your  land  has  wonder¬ 
fully  deteriorated,  and  that  you  are  sometimes  an  e.x- 
ceedingly  unlucky  man.  But  they  do  not,  I  take  it, 
constitute  your  argument  against  Agricultural  papers, 
which  it  seems  you  have  never  taken.” 

“  But  I  have,  though.  And  what  experience  T  was 
going  to  relate  is  about  my  taking  them.  Five  years 
ago  last  winter,  one  of  iny  neighbors  made  up  a  club 
for  the  Albany  Cultivator,  and  just  about  that  time 
an  agent  came  along  for  the  New  England  Farmer. 
I  thought  I  would  try  them,  and  subscribed  a  year  to 
each.” 

”  With  what  results  ?  ” 

“  Why,  the  Cultivator  got  along  about  the  first  of 
the  month,  and  one  night  I  looked  at  it  a.  little,  but 
was  too  sleepy  to  read  it,  and  before  I  got  time  it  dis¬ 
appeared  some  w.ay,  and  so  it  was  with  both  of  them 
about  as  regularly  as  they  came  from  the  Post  Office. 
There’s  no  kind  of  use  in  them,  I  tell  you.  They  did 
me  no  good  whatever.  My  money  was  thrown  away. 
I  always  regretted  those  two  dollars,  let  alone  the 
postage,  yon  may  be  sure.  They  cimld  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  on  a  far  larger  amount  of  kindling  stuff,  with¬ 
out  sending  200  miles  for  it.” 

“  And  suppose  you  were  ill,  and  the  physician  sent 
you  medicine,  and  visited  you,  say  every  month,  for 
some  time,  and  you  never  took  his  remedies,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  get  worse, — that  would  go  a  good  way  to 
prove  that  doctors  were  “  humbugs,”  and  their  fees  a 
shocking  waste  of  money — wouldn’t  it?” 

“I  don’t  see  what  you  are  at.  We  were  talking 
about  farmers  and  papers.” 

“  0  yes,  I  think  we  were.  And  you  spoke  of  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  latter  by  the  experience  of  others.  Was 
this  experience  the  same  as  your  own  ?  ” 

“  No,  Sir  !  I  meant  those  who  won’t  fools  enough  to 
be  chiselled  out  of  their  I’s  and  Vs  as  I  was.  There 
was  my  father,  who  never  saw  any  of  your  “  agricul¬ 
tural  ”  stuff,  and  who,  as  I  told  you,  had  some  crops 
worth  talking  about  when  he  came  on  to  this  place. 
That  was  when  his  axe  first  let  sunlight  have  free  play 
on  the  virgin  soil.  Latterly  th'ngs  did  not  go  as  well 
as  he  said  they  did  when  he  was  young,  but  they  went 
well  enough — much  better  than  now,  and  I  dare  say 


I  he  had  forgotten.  He  lived  and  I  mean  to  live — and 
that  pretty  well,  too — though  the  times  have  been  pla¬ 
guy  hard  the  last  year  or  two — and  this  without  read¬ 
ing  a  line,  except  out  of  the  old  Bible.” 

If  his  judgment  had  been  as  good  in  regard  to 
the  quantity  as  to  the  quality  of  what  he  read,  bis  ex¬ 
ample  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  widest  imitation. 
But  what  have  ‘  other  occupations’  to  do  with  yours?” 

‘‘Just  this.  My  neighbor  A,  the  carpenter,  the 
most,  siicce.'sful  mechanic  in  the  village,  and  B  ,  the 
black."milh,  who  is  a  thriving  man, — they  don’t  need 
a  paper,  weekly  or  monthly,  I  tell  you,  to  enable  one 
to  build  a  house,  or  the  other  to  .«boe  a  horse.  A.  does 
rea.d  some  books  on  architecture,  to  he  sure,  but  they 
are  in  his  line,  and  B  lakes  and  advertises  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  paper,  and  subscribes,  I  guess,  for  the  New-York 
Tribune  also — but  what  do  they  w.int  of  papers  ‘de¬ 
voted  to  carpenters,’  or  ‘  to  blacksmiths  ?  ’  Pray  why 
don’t  somebodv  start  The  American  Eelloir.t  {(>r  one 
trade,  and  The  Carpentering  Gentleman  for  the 
other  ?” 

“  Good  !  I  am  beginning  to  apprehend  better  and 
better  the  justice  of  your  arguments  Go  on.” 

‘‘  I  told  you  agricultural  papers  was  no  use,  and  that 
they  naturally  couldn’t  be.  JJo  you  suppose  they  can 
change  the  character  of  my  soil,  or  bring  me  a  favor¬ 
able  season,  or  rain  me  down  manna,  or  money  either, 
from  the  skies  ?  Pooh  !  pooh  !  You  are  too  sensible 
to  believe  it.” 

“  I  fancy  we  both  understand  that  it  is  man  that  la¬ 
bors,  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase.” 

‘‘  Precisely,  precisely.  Eeligion  as  well  as  fact!” 

“Now  listen  to  me,  my  friend,  as  1  have  listened  to 
you.  There  could  be  no  stronger  argument  in  favor 
of  agricultural  reading,  than  this  same  experience  of 
yours,  anil  your  father’s,  and  what  you  have  said  of 
other  men’s  employments,  and  ‘  the  nature  of  things.’ 
Your  land  is,  according  to  your  own  showing,  running 
out,  and  has  been  since  the  old  forest  first  yelded  up 
its  untaxed  powers  to  the  ruthless  exactions  of  your 
race.  The  papers  w(  uld  have  convinced  you  of  this. 
They  would  have  told  you  how  to  prevent  it.  They 
will  even  now  help  you  to  recover  its  lost  fertility. 
When  you  took  them,  was  it  to  read  and  profit  by 
them  ?  Your  successful  friend,  the  carpenter — does  he 
not  study  the  teachings  of  able  writers  in  his  trade  ? 
Does  not  the  thriving  blacksmith  take  care  to  keep 
himself  posted  up  with  the  world  ?  And  you — you — 
do  you  ever  read  a  word  as  to  your  business  ?  Do  you 
even  provide  yourself  with  market  reports  ?  Were  you 
not  so  unlucky  as  to  dispose  of  your  corn  last  fall  from 
10  to  20  cents  lower  than  what  you  afterwards  found 
to  be  the  ruling  rates  ?  Where  are  the  marks  of  thrift, 
of  even  the  most  moderate  success,  about  your  place  ? 
No  wonder  indeed  you  complain  of  hard  times.  What 
could  you  expect  ? 

“  You  have,  indeed,  heard  of  rotation  of  crops,  of 
draining  and  other  improvements.  You  have  now  and 
thei  chatted  of  the  ridiculous  pretensions  of  this  imple¬ 
ment  or  that  machine  to  save  labor,  or  make  it  more 
profitable.  Did  you  ever  care  to  inquire  into  them 
carefully  and  particularly? 

“  Yes,  and  you  have  tried  them,  and  once  or  twice 
found  the  innovations  of  your  neighbors  worth  heeding. 
Very  well.  Grant  all  this.  Grant  that  ymu  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  good  example  set  in  your  county— that 
you  are  so  wide  awake  as  sometimes  to  improve  upon 
the  suggestions  of  others — that  no  advanced  idea  in  the 
whole  village  escapes  your  attention.  But  what  if 
you  had  the  examples  constantly  brought  before  you, 
of  the  whole  country,  instead  of  your  single  county — 
the  suggestions  of  long  study  and  experience  in  the 
field  and  with  the  pen — the  exertions  of  science  toward 
advancement  ns  well  as  labor,  the  aid  of  countless 
hours  of  research  in  the  laboratory  as  well  as  long  days 
of  practice  on  the  farm — what  if  you  had  all  this  week¬ 
ly  or  monthly  put  under  your  eyes,  and  would  give  it 
the  same  attention  as  you  now  do  to  the  talk  and 
thought  of  your  limited  neighborhood  !  Do  you  think 
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3'ou  would  gain  nothing  ?  Can  you  believe  that  all 
this  discussion  constantly  going  on  in  agricultural  pa¬ 
pers,  elucidates  no  facts  that  you  ought  to  know,  evolves 
no  opinions  that  would  set  you  right  where  you  have 
erred,  points  out  no  improvements  among  the  tens  of 
thousands  who  read  them,  but  those  you  already  pos¬ 
sess  ?  No,  friend  Slowsticks.  you  know  better. 

“  To  be  sure  what  do  you  car“  for  the  interested 
theories  of  Prof  A.,  or  the  two-suied  opinions  of  Dr,  B. 
or  even  the  lively  writing  of  Parson  White,  or  the 
able  editorship  of  Gov.  Black  !  Nothing, — and  right¬ 
ly,  ,=o  far  as  any  authority  is  given  them  by  the  person¬ 
al  identity  of  the  writer.  You  should  weigh  carefully 
what  you  read,  judge  all  things,  and  learn  to  e.vercise 
that  mind  of  your  own,  as  other  people  do  in  other  pur¬ 
suits. 

“  And  yours  is  one,  where,  more  than  in  any  other, 
this  is  necessary.  It  is  constantly  dependant  on  the 
changeable  seasons,  in  the  varying  degrees  of  heat 
and  cold  and  moisture.  The  carpenter  can  by  study 
lay  out  his  plans,  and  when  he  has  his  drawings  and 
specifications  completed,  ordinary  skill  will  carry  them 
out  The  timbers  have  but  to  be  rightly  morticed  and 
justly  measured,  and  the  frame  will  certainly  be  ready 
for  erection.  But  in  j’Our  case  it  is  different.  Labor 
of  the  brain  must  eonstantlj’  co-operate  with  labor  of 
the  hands 

“  And  you  cannot  expect  Providence  to  give  increase 
unless  you  really  labor  in  earnest.  It  is  no  half-work, 
no  shiftless  bisected  system  of  toil  without  thought,  for 
which  you  were  destined.  Ah  !  neighbor  Slowsticks, 
ponder  all  this  with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  and  then 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  Agricultural  papers.  I  may 
be  ready  with  a  still  further  installment  ” 

Hardiness  of  the  Osage  Orange. 

Every  fact  throwing  light  on  the  character  of  this 
plant  is  evidently  of  great  importance,  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  it  gives  more  promise  at  the  present 
time  than  any  other  plant  as  a  material  for  hedges, 
and  that  the  capital  now  in  fences  throughout  the 
Union  is  not  less  than  some  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars 

One  great  reason  of  the  superior  hardiness  of  some 
trees  over  others,  is  the  simple  fact  that  they  ripen 
their  wood  better.  The  Osage  plant,  under  high  and 
rich  culture,  continues  to  grow  until  late,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  new  and  succulent  wood  is  poorly  prepared 
to  resist  extreme  degrees  of  cold,  and  the  young  shoots 
are  often  much  cut  back  by  the  frost.  Last  winter  we 
had  a  more  intense  cold  in  Western  NewYork  than  usu¬ 
al  by  about  20  degrees,  and  yet  the  Osage  Orange  was 
scarcely  injured  at  all — -it  was  rare  to  find  dead  shoots 
more  than  two  or  three  inches  long — while  in  compar- 
atis’cly  warm  winters,  we  have  known  much  more  to 
be  destroyed.  The  reason  of  all  this  is,  that  last  sea¬ 
son,  so  groat  was  the  drouth  that  all  the  young  wood 
ceased  to  grow  quite  early  in  the  season,  and  ripened 
into  unusual  firmness  before  the  approach  of  winter; 
while  in  other  seasons  the  shoots  have  continued  soft 
and  succulent,  and  but  poorly  fitted  for  the  attacks  of 
cold. 

The  same  contrast  in  results  has  occurred  in  one 
single  season,  under  different  influences.  A  few  years 
since,  we  had  two  hedges  of  this  plant,  one  growing 
on  a  comparatively  elevated  bill,  and  the  other  in  a 
valley  ;  the  hill,  from  its  position,  escaped  the  intensi¬ 
ty  of  the  frost  often  experienced  in  the  valley.  Under 


equal  circumstances  in  other  respects,  the  plants  would 
have  been  most  injured  in  the  valley;  but  there  were 
other  controlling  causes,  which  greatly  overbalanced 
these.  The  soil  on  the  hill  was  very  fertile,  deep, 
rather  moist,  and  thoroughly  cultivated ;  that  in  the 
valley  was  but  moderately  rich,  with  a  very  dry  grav¬ 
elly  bottom,  and  but  slightly  cultivated.  The  result 
was  that  the  long  and  succulent  shoots  on  the  hill, 
growing  six  or  seven  feet  in  a  season,  were  in  some 
cases  killed  back  two  thirds  their  length — the  others, 
which  had  only  grown  two  feet,  were  scarcely  injured, 
or  only  a  few  inches  of  the  tips  destroyed. 

These  facts  show  most  conclusively  that  the  hardi¬ 
ness  of  the  hedges  may  be  secured  in  almost  any  cli¬ 
mate  by  proper  treatment.  A  dry  or  well  drained 
bottom,  with  a  moderately  fertile,  but  well  cultivated 
soil,  will  secure  the  early  ripening  of  the  wood,  and 
this  result  will  be  increased  by  suspending  all  culti¬ 
vation  during  the  last  half  of  the  season. 

But  it  is  only  in  quite  severe  climates  that  much  pre¬ 
caution  of  this  sort  need  be  taken.  We  desire,  of 
course,  that  our  young  hedges  maj^  come  rapidly  for¬ 
ward;  and  as  nearly  all  the  growth  made  during  the 
summer  must  be  cut  back  nearly  to  its  starting  point 
in  order  to  thicken  the  bottom,  it  can.  make  no  differ¬ 
ence  whether  this  amputated  portion  be  killed  or  not. 
When  the  hedge  gets  older,  the  growth  is  slower  and 
more  hardy,  and  thicker  and  more  self-protecting. 

We  lately  saw  a  proof  of  the  reliable  hardiness  of 
the  Osage  Orange,  on  the  grounds  of  Lewis  F.  Allen 
of  Black  Rock,  N.  Y.  A  tree  which  had  grown  16 
years,  had  withstood  the  winters  with  little  injury,  or 
none  but  on  the  terminal  shoots, and  it  now  measures  ten 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  ground,  and  bears  fruit,  but 
never  ripens  seed.  o 

Wintering  Sweet  Potatoes. 


The  14th  day  of  Oct.  1854,  I  dug  about  one-half 
bushel  of  sweet  potatoes — packed  them  in  two  boxes — 
used  dry  plaster  paris  for  packing,  and  placed  them  in 
a  warm  dry  room.  On  the  13lh  day  of  April  1855, 
I  planted  them.  Every  one  was  sound,  and  as  good 
as  in  the  fall.  They  came  up  and  grew  as  well  as 
any  I  ever  raised  or  saw  in  North  Carolina.  But  I 
fear  I  shall  fail  in  obtaining  good  potatoes.  I  write 
the  above  believing  that  sweet  potatoes  packed  in  dry 
plaster  paris,  and  placed  in  a  dry  warm  room,  will 
keep  perfectly  sound  twelve  months.  I  have  kept 
pumpkins  and  winter  squashes  one  year  in  a  warm  dry 
room,  and  showed  them  at  our  annual  fair  as  sound  as 
when  severed  from  the  vines.  Asa  Hubbard.  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Ct.  o- 

Cubing  Sheep  Skins  with  Wool  on. — Take  one 
teaspoonfull  of  alum  and  two  of  saltpetre ;  pulverize 
and  mix  well  together,  then  sprinkle  the  powder  on  the 
flesh  side  of  the  skin,  and  lay  the  two  flesh  -sides  to¬ 
gether,  leaving  the  wool  outside.  Then  fold  up  the 
skins  as  tightly  ns  you  can  and  put  them  in  a  dry 
place  In  two  or  three  days  ns  soon  as  they  are  dry, 
scrape  them  with  a  blunt  knife  till  clean  and  supple. 
This  completes  the  process,  and  makes  a  most  excellent 
saddle  cover.  Other  skins  which  you  desire  to  cure 
with  fur  on,  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 


PRATT'S  DITCH  DIGGER. 
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Pratt’s  Patent  Ditch  Digger. 

A  new  era  has  dawned  within  a  few  yenra  upon 
successful  and  profitable  farming,  by  the  introduction 
a  thorough  system  of  underdraining.  Crops  are  put 
in  many  days  earlier  in  spring,  drowning  out  is  pre¬ 
vented,  severe  drouth  is  unfelt,  roots  jjenetrate  deeply 
the  mellowed  and  porous  soil,  cold  soils  are  made  w'arm- 

er,  manure  is  made  more  accessible,  and  economy  of 

* 

labor  promoted  by  admitting  the  easy  working  of  he 
earth  at  all  times. 

But  the  labor  and  cost  of  underdraining  have  de¬ 
terred  many  from  availing  themselves  of  these  advan¬ 
tages.  To  apply  the  system  thoroughly  to  an  acre  of 
land,  by  cutting  ditches  at  regular  intervals  of  two 
and  a  half  rods,  requires  si.xty-four  rods  of  drain.  At 
twenty  cents  per  rod  for  cutting  two  and  a  half  feet 
deep,  twelve  cents  a  rod  fertile,  and  five  cents  and  a 
half  more  for  laying  the  tile  and  plowing  in  the  earth, 
the  cost  is  twenty-four  dollars  per  acre.  This  e.xpense 
will  doubtless  be  lessened  in  a  few  years  by  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  tile  in  consequence  of  the  larger  demand, 
but  still  more  so,  we  think,  by  the  u.-e  of  Pratt’s 
Ditch  Digger,  invented  by  R  C  Pratt,  and  manu¬ 
factured  by  Pratt  &  Bbothehs,  of  Canandaigua,  N  Y. 

This  machine  is  a  new  invention,  and  is  not  perhaps 
fully  perfected  in  all  its  parts,  yet  it  has  already  given 
experimental  promise  of  great  value.  In  a  recent  trial 
on  the  farm  of  the  late  John  S.  Bates,  of  Canandai¬ 
gua,  before  a  committe  of  the  Ontario  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  and  several  distinguished  agricultural 
gentlemen,  among  whom  were  John  Johnston  and 
R,  J.  Swan,  of  Geneva,  widely  known  for  their  succe,ss 
in  extensive  underdraining,  its  performance  was  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory.  When  we  reached  the  ground,  at 
half  past  eleven  in  the  morning,  a  ditch  44  rods  in 
length  had  just  been  commenced,  and  after  suspending 
operations  an  hour  or  two  for  dinner,  we  found  the 
depth  at  half  past  three  to  be  21  to  23  inches,  admit¬ 
ting  of  its  easy  completion  before  night.  The  two 
horses  which  drew  the  machine,  worked  very  mode¬ 
rately  ;  the  soil  was  a  hard  and  stiff  brick  clay.  A  por¬ 
tion  was  stony,  and  on  this  part  a  man  was  employed 
with  a  crow-bar  to  loosen  and  throw  out  the  stones  as 
they  were  succe-ssively  laid  bare. 

We  have  also  tried  this  machine  on  our  own  land, 
where  the  ground  was  quite  stony,  and  have  found  it 
to  succeed  well,  although  the  speed  of  its  work  was 


greatly  impeded  by  the  stones.  In  such  ground  two 
or  three  hands  are  needed  to  loosen  stones,  and  to 
throw  out  those  which  are  Loosened  by  the  plow  share. 

The  principle  on  which  the  machine  operates  is  a 
simple  one.  A  small  plow  share  runs  along  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ditch  and  loosens  up  from  one  to  three  inch¬ 
es  of  the  earth  ;  the  revolving  shovels  carry  up  the 
loosened  earth,  until  it  reaches  the  top  of  their  revolu¬ 
tion,  when  it  falls  by  its  weight  on  an  inclined  plat¬ 
form  on  each  side,  down  which  it  rolls,  and  drops  on 
each  side  of  the  ditch.  Motion  is  given  to  the  wheel 
of  revolving  shovels,  simply  by  its  running  over  the 
earth,  and  its  motion  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  a 
carriage  wheel  over  the  surface  of  a  road.  IVhen  the 
soil  is  wet  and  adhesive,  a  small  wheel  is  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  machine  which  clears  the  shovels  of  the 
earth.  It  will  cut  from  eight  inches  to  one  fiot  wide, 
and  fully  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  may  be  made 
to  cut  three  feet  deep  if  desired.  It  is  mostly  of  iron, 
and  is  strong,  and  not  liable  to  become  injured  by  use. 
The  price,  we  believe,  is  S150. 

From  all  the  experiments  we  have  witnessed,  we 
have  made  the  following  estimate  of  its  power  of  per¬ 
forming  work:— In  soil  of  medium  hardness,  and 
which  is  nearly  or  entirely  free  from  stone,  a  good 
team  without  undue  exertion,  driven  by  one  man,  will 
cut  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  rods  of  ditch, 
two  feet  and  a  half  deep),  in  a  day.  Where  the  ground 
is  stony,  the  length  will  be  reduced  to  fifty  or  even 
to  thirty  rods  per  day  ;  and  a  very  hard  and  dry  soil 
will  also  lessen  the  speed  of  its  work.  In  mucky  or 
peaty  land,  free  from  large  roots,  and  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  dry  enough  to  beiir  horses,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  rods  a  day  would  be  of  easy  accomplishment. 
In  an  actual  experiment  in  such  soil,  the  ditch  was  cut 
by  passing  only  seven  times,  after  the  first  furrow  was 
made  with  the  common  plow,  or  about  four  or  five 
inches  at  each  passage  of  the  machine. 

On  the  whole,  we  regard  Pratt's  Ditcher  ns  now 
made,  as  standing  high  in  the  list  of  modern  agricul¬ 
tural  inventions  ;  and  at  a  time  when  labor  is  becom¬ 
ing  scarce  and  high  priced,  likely  to  prove  of  immense 
advantage  to  improved  farming. 


Rancid  Butter  it  is  said  may  be  rendered  sweet 
and  good  by  churning  it  in  now  milk.  Try  it,  and 
give  us  the  resuit. 


Short-Horn  Cow  Nymph  II, 


Ovrned  by  Messrs  B  &  C  S  ITaines,  Eliz  ibethtown,  N  J.  She  wms  ciilved  July  16,  1850,  nnrl  received  the  first 
prize  in  Class  of  Heifers  in  1832,  at  the  Fair  of  the  Aiuerican  Institute,  and  also  at  the  Queens  County  Fair. 
For  Pedigree,  see  Am.  II  Book,  vol  2,  p  495. 


The  Pomological  Convention  at  Burlington. 

According  to  notice,  the  North  Western  Fruit  Grow- 
er’.s  Association  held  their  fourth  annual  meeting  at 
Burlington,  Iowa,  Sept  25th,  26th  and  27th.  We  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  present  on  the  second  of  these 
days,  and  very  much  regret  our  inability  to  have  fur¬ 
nished  the  incomplete  and  hurried  account  which  this 
brief  visit  allowed,  in  time  for  last  week’s  issue.  We 
should  have  been  most  happy  could  we  have  been 
present  on  the  other  days  of  the  meeting. 

The  show  of  fruit  was,  beyond  coinpari.aon,  the  finest 
we  have  ever  seen.  It  was  said,  however,  to  be  scarce¬ 
ly  superior  to  that  at  Chicago  two  years  since.  (It 
will  he  remembered  that  last  year,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
drouth  and  general  failure  of  fruit  crops,  the  Associ.a- 
tion  held  no  meeting  )  It  certainly  took  most  of  those 
present  from  the  Eastern  States  nearly  as  much  by 
surprise.  Specimens  of  the  same  varieties,  shown  by 
enterprising  exhibitors  of  our  State  and  by  those  of 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  would  certainly  be  scarcely  recog¬ 
nised  as  relatives.  Some  of  our  western  friends  took 
no  little  delight  in  the  diminutive  appearance  of  the 
more  oriental  samples,  in  comparison  with  their  one- 
half  larger  brethren  from  the  western  soil.  They 
should  have  been,  and  they  were  glad  for  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  comparing  them.  For  our  part  we  shall  hard¬ 
ly  dare  hereafter  to  commend,  save  with  mental  reser¬ 
vation,  what  we  have  hitherto  thought  our  noble  ap¬ 


ples  from  Clinton  Co  ,  our  splendid  pears  and  peaches 
from  Bochester,  Geneva  and  Syracuse. 

The  Association  consists  chiefly  of  nurserymen,  alli¬ 
ed  by  some  amateurs,  who  desire  to  place  on  a  better 
basis,  the  culture  and  nomenclature  of  the  region  it 
embraces,  and  to  awaken  through  it  a  greater  interest 
in  fruit  growing,  both  for  family  and  market  purpo.ses. 
It  is  hence  an  object  for  them,  and  for  nurserymen  at 
the  east  who  find  their  largest  markets  in  the  broad 
fields  of  the  interior  states,  to  exhibit  collections  from 
their  specimen  trees,  although  there  are  no  premiums 
offered. 

Owing  probably  to  the  season,  much  of  the  fruit  we 
have  seen  this  fall  has  been  russeUd,  as  one  might  say, 
with  a  more  or  less  abundant  covering  of  specks,  which 
though  in  no  way  injurious  to  it,  nevertheless  somewhat 
mars  its  beauty.  This  was  especially  the  ease  with 
even  the  finest  samples  shown  at  the  Ohio  exhibition, 
and  we  found  few  at  Burlington  altogether  fair.  The 
finest  and  freest  from  this  defect,  were  perhaps  the  ap¬ 
ples  shown  by  Alex.  Hillary,  Esq.,  of  Burlington. 
We  really  never  saw  any  thing  to  equal  or  approach 
his  Yellow  Belleflowers,  Fall  Pippins,  or  Maiden’s 
Blush,  save  some  other  nearly  equal  plates  in  the  same 
room.  He  also  exhibited  some  beautiful  looking 
Peaches.  AV.  F.  Collbaugh,  Esq.,  also  of  Burlington, 
showed  some  of  the  finest  Pears  present — we  visited 
his  gardens  in  the  afternoon  and  had  the  opportunity 


THE  CULTIVATOK. 


of  ascertaining  that  they  were  the  genuine  products  of 
his  trees,  and  not  Barnumized  artificialities,  like  the 
sections  of  the  Big  Tree  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In¬ 
deed,  his  trees  themselves  were  among  the  most  thrifty 
we  have  seen.  Our  friend  J.  F.  Tallant,  Esq  ,  of 
Burlington,  was  on  hand  with  samples  from  his  garden, 
where  we  also  had  the  pleasure  of  in.specting  the  fine 
young  trees  from  which  they  were  gathered,  now  we 
think  in  their  fourth  year,  and  heavy  with  a  full 
crop.  Among  Mr.  Coolbaugh’s  fine.st  specimens,  were 
some  of  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Beurre  Diel  and  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey  varieties. 

Among  other  Burlington  exhibitors  were  Neally  A 
Bros.,  David  Leonard,  with  Fall  Wine  and  o'her  fine 
apples — the  variety  named  seemed  by  the  way  to  be 
quite  a  general  favorite  ;  Ogden  k  Copp  with  Apples 
and  Peaches;  E.  May,  (by  whom  the  room  was  neatly 
decorated)  with  a  Blood  Cling  Stone  weighing  12 
ounces,  Apples,  Pears  and  sjiecimens  of  the  Osage 
Orange  fruit;  Avery,  Comstock  k  Co,  with  a  large  as¬ 
sortment  ;  and  Messrs.  Woods,  Jessy,  Samuel  k  Co., 
W.  Hunt,  and  Jas.  Clark — the  last  with  a  beautiful 
Peach,  marked  as  a  seedling. 

Prominent  among  the  large  collection  of  Apples, 
was  that  of  the  President,  Akthur  Bryant,  Esq.,  of 
Princeton,  III  Finley  &  Dwire,  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
were  among  other  considerable  exhibitors.  Smiley 
Shepherd,  of  Hennepin,  Ill ,  and  Lee  Hull,  of  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa,  were  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  only  con¬ 
tributors  of  gra|)e.^.  Their  Isabellas  and  Catawhas 
were  very  fair.  Other  notice-worthy  samples  of  the 
different  fruits  were  shown  by  C.  R.  &  N.  Overman, 
of  Canton;  E.  •  Harkness  k  Sons,  Trivoli  ;  E.  B. 
Coleman,  Peoria:  Lewis  Ellsworth  k  Co.,  Naperville  ; 
T.  McWhorter,  Pomeroy,  all  of  Illinois;  Wtn.  Stew¬ 
art  &  Sons,  Quincv  and  Payson,  Ill ,  and  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  R.  k  G.  B.  Brackett,  Denra.irk,  Iowa  ;  .lohn  R. 
Tull,  Pontoosue,  Ill.  ;  Isaac  Negus,  Muscatine,  and 
Fahnestock  A  How,  Dubuque,  Iowa;  John  Bellinger, 
Dover,  Rogers  &  Woodard,  Marengo,  D.  F.  Kinney  & 
Co.,  Rock  Island,  A.  R.  Whitney,  Franklin  Grove, 
E.  S.  L.  Richardson,  Kendall,  and  the  Icnrian  Com¬ 
munity  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois;  and  .  J.  AVright,  of 
Fairfield,  and  P.  D.  Humphrey,  of  Tipton,  Iowa. 

The  eastern  exhibitors,  whose  collections  we  noticed, 
were  Messrs.  Ellwanger  k  Barry,  of  Roche.=ter,  T.  C. 
Maxwell  &  Bro.,  of  Geneva,  Thorp,  Smith,  Ilanchett 
k  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  Manly  &  Mason,  of  Buffalo,  and 
Lewis  Burti.',  of  Rochester. 

In  the  hasty  examination  of  the  tables  which  we  al¬ 
lowed  ourselves,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the 
names  of  owners  of  some  of  the  finest  specimens  shown, 
may  have  e.“caped  us;  we  have  endeavored  to  be  as 
accurate  in  our  notes  as  we  could.  We  have  devoted 
so  much  space  to  this  part,  that  we  should  have  little 
room  for  the  discussions,  even  had  we  been  present  at 
them  all. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Tallant 
for  a  drive  about  the  suburbs  of  Burlington,  a  better 
country  for  fruit  growing  than  which,  it  would  probably 
be  difficult  to  find.  AVe  visited,  beside  the  places 
above  mentioned,  that  of  his  Excellency,  Gov.  Grimes, 
which  is  so  situated  as  to  command  a  splendid  view  of 
the  river  and  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  prosperous 
nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Neally,  whose  fine  young 
stock,  showed  remarkable  thrift  and  growth.  AA'^e  also 
looked  in  upon  the  vineyard  of  a  German,  who  has, 
since  1851,  given  considerable  attention  to  wine-mak¬ 
ing.  From  half  an  acre  of  vine-cuttings  set  out  in 
that  year,  we  understood  that  he  made  in  1854  about 
150  gallons,  and  that  he  had  this  season  put  out  about 
two  acres  in  addition — the  ground  being  all  prepared 
by  spade  trenching.  He  grows  onl}’  Catawhas,  and 
some  that  we  tasted  were  very  good,  although  the  sea¬ 
son  appears  to  have  been  only  tolerably  favorable. 

The  Address  of  Mr.  Barry  was  delivered  AV'ednes- 
day  evening  in  one  of  the  city  churches,  and  although 
he  aptdogized  in  some  neat  introductory  remarks,  for 
presenting  to  the  mixed  audience  of  ladies  and  gentle-  ' 


men  present,  what  had  been  prepared  only  for  the  fruit 
growers  themselves  in  their  own  business  assembled, 
be  held  closely  the  attention  of  his  audience,  and  at 
the  same  time  dropped  some  valuable  hints  for  nurse¬ 
rymen,  drawn  from  his  own  experience  and  knowledge. 

—  The  Proceedings  of  the  Meeting  were  all  put  on 
record,  and  will  shortly  appear  in  print.  AA''e  will 
meantime  anticipate  by  a  brief  summary,  abridged 
chiefly  from  the  reports  furni.shed  by  the  correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Democratic  Press. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  Tuesday  evening, 
by  the  President — reports  of  officers  submitted,  and 
various  unimportant  bu.siness  transacted.  Committees 
on  synonyms  of  Apples;  of  Pears  and  other  fruits; 
on  Business  ;  on  Seedlings,  and  on  Publication,  were 
appointed.  In  thd  afternoon,  discussion  on  Plums  was 
the  order.  Messrs.  Fahnestock  and  Barry  were  inter¬ 
rogated  aa  to  Mr,  Mathew’.s  Remedy  for  the  Curculio, 
but  the  impression  appeared  to  prevail,  that  the  old 
means  of  jarring  was  /.'le  way,  after  all  Messrs. 
Brackett,  Leonard,  Dunlop,  Albright,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Bryant,  were  among  others  who  took  part  in 
the  debate.  The  subject  of  a  regulated  tariff  of  prices 
for  fruit  trees  was  brought  up,  but  very  properly,  as  we 
hink,  dropped.  In  the  evening.  Dr.  Hull,  of  Alton, 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  i  him  culture,  and 
his  manner  of  treating  the  curculio.  His  experience  is 
very  sHongly  in  favor  of  jarring. 

The  fir.st  subject  in  order  AVednesday  morning,  was 
the  consideration  of  the  leaf  blight  on  pears.  Messrs. 
Barry,  Fahnestock,  H.  Avery,  Shepherd,  Harkne.ss, 
the  President,  and  others  participated.  Dr.  Hull  then 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  mode  of  growing 
peaches,  which  is  said  to  have  been  very  successful 
and  profitable  in  its  results. 

Of  Thursday’s  proceedings  we  have  no  report,  save 
that  the  citizens  gave  the  Association  a  dinner  at  the 
Barret  House  in  the  evening,  which  drew  forth  several 
spirited  and  interesting  speeches. 

On  the  whole  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the 
Association  have,  we  trust,  been  not  a  little  benefitted 
by  its  late  meeting,  and  we  are  sure  the  Eastern  men 
present  will  carry  back  such  reports,  that  should  it  give 
timely  notice  of  the  next,  both  they  and  their  friends, 
will  take  care  and  “  be  there  to  see.”  L.  H.  T. 

Autumn  Transplanting. 

This  subject  has  often  been  written  upon,  but  from 
the  coi  tinned  inquiries  made  us,  we  are  induced  to  give 
briefly  the  chief  reasons  for  and  against  the  practice. 

There  are  certain  conditions  under  which  fall  trans¬ 
planting  is  always  advantageous,  and  generally  best. 
These  conditions  are  hardy  trees,  and  a  dry  soil. 

1.  They  should  be  hardy,  for  a  tender  tree  is  always 
made  more  susceptible  to  the' cold  of  winter,  by  remo¬ 
val  in  autumn. 

2.  The  soil  should  be  dry,  or  admit  such  water  as 
falls  upon  it  to  pass  off  freely.  It  is  very  severe  treat¬ 
ment  to  allow  water  to  collect  about  a  tree,  and  then 
to  freeze  hard  among  the  newly  set  roots. 

Apple  trees  are  very  hardy,  and  generally  succeed 
best  if  set  out  in  autumn,  as  the  soil  becomes  well  set¬ 
tled  about  them,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do  early  in 
spring  hut  to  commence  growing.  In  this  way  they 
get  an  earlier  start.  If  the  roots  of  a  fall-transplant¬ 
ed  apple  tree  are  examined  in  spring  about  the  usual 
time  for  digging  trees,  a  new  set  of  rootlets  will  he 
found  pushing  out  from  the  old  ones,  at  least  a  week  or 
two  in  advance  of  any  that  may  be  emitted  by  spring 
set  trees.  If,  however,  they  are  dug  in  the  fall  and 
well  laid  in,  the  same  rootlets  will  bo  formed  early  in 
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spring,  and  such  trees,  if  set  out  carefully  so  as  not  to 
injure  these,  will  possess  a  decided  advantage  over  such 
as  are  dug  in  spring. 

Cherry  and  pear  trees  are  nearly  ns  hardy  as  the  ap¬ 
ple,  and  may  be  advantageously  removed  in  autumn, 
if  the  precautions  we  have  pointed  out,  are  observed. 

Peach  trees  are  half-hardy,  and  their  success  can  be 
relied  on,  only  under  favorable  influences.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  wood  should  he  well  ripened,  otherwise  the 
shoots,  or  at  least  their  tips,  will  be  winter-killed.  The 
ground  must  not  only  admit  the  water  to  flow  off  free¬ 
ly,  but  must  not  retain  it  in  the  sub.soil.  Hence,  if 
peach  trees  are  set  in  the  autumn  in  tenacious  soils, 
there  should  be  a  sufficient  drainage  from  each  hole,  to 
let  out  all  the  water  to  the  bottom.  This  drainage 
may  be  affected  by  plowing  a  deep  trench  or  furrow, 
before  digging  the  row  of  holes,  and  afterwards  filling 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  with  bru.sh  and  then  straw, 
before  returning  the  soil  to  it.  The  safety  of  the  trees 
will  be  still  further  secured  by  very  shallow  holes,  or 
by  setting  the  trees  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 

and  making  a  broad  flat 
mound  upon  the  roots,  as 
represented  in  the  annex¬ 
ed  figure.  This  practice 
has  another  advantage, 
namely,  a  deeper  bed  of 
the  enriched  surface  soil 
for  the  roots  to  penetrate. 
With  these  precautions, 
we  have  found  no  diffi 
culty  in  transplanting 

peach  trees  in  autumn. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  all  cases,  and  with  all 
sorts  of  trees,  hardy  and  otherwise,  to  secure  them  from 

being  blown  about  by  the  wind.  Small  trees,  with 
long,  carefully  taken-up  roots,  will  not  be  easily  mo¬ 
ved,  and  all  that  is  necessary  with  these  in  any  case, 
will  be  to  bank  up  a  small  steep  mound  around  the 
stem  a  foot  high — which  also  will  protect  them  perfect¬ 
ly  from  the  mice,  and  also  assist  in  keeping  the  frost 
out  of  the  roots,  by  the  depth  of  the  .soil  above  them — 
these  mounds  to  be  removed  the  following  spring.  But 
larger  trees,  and  especially  those  with  the  roots  cut 
short,  will  require  staking.  The  stake  may  be  driven 
with  less  danger  of  hitting  and  injuring  the  roots,  if 
the  operation  is  performed  before  the  hole  is  filled. 

When  al  the  preceding  precautions  cannot  be  prop¬ 
erly  taker.,  it  is  best  to  procure  the  trees  in  autumn, 
and  “  lay  them  in  by  the  roots,”  or  dig  a  treneb  or 
hole,  place  the  roots  in,  and  bury  that  and  half  the 
stems  for  the  winter.  But  especial  care  is  needed  to 
fill  in  all  the  interstices  with  finely  pulverized  earth  ; 
to  place  them  on  a  dry  bottom,  or  else  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  bank  up  to  them;  and  where  inju¬ 
ry  from  mice  is  apprehended,  to  set  them  nearly  up¬ 
right,  and  throw  up  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  mound 
around  them.  No  mouse  will  ever  ascend  a  mound  of 
fresh  earth  under  the  -snow  ;  and  if  there  are  no  in¬ 
terstices  among  the  trees,  they  will  never  touch  them. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  important  as 
is  the  proper  transplanting  of  trees,  their  subsequent 
succe.ss,  fine  growth  and  productiveness,  depend  more 
on  good,  clean,  and  careful  after  culture,  than  on  eve¬ 
ry  thing  else  together — and  that  the  planter  might  as 
well  expect  to  raise  40  bushels  of  corn  in  an  unplowed 
meadow,  as  to  look  for  fruit  or  young  trees  growing 
among  grass  and  weeds. 


Rensselaer  County  Ag.  Fair. 

The  Fair  of  the  Rensselaer  Agricultural  Society 
came  off  last  week  at  Lansingburgh,  where  the  Society 
has  permanent  grounds,  fixtures,  &c.,  and  as  usual  was 
one  of  much  interest.  Come  and  lot  us  take  a.  walk 
together  through  the  ground.s.  In  the  shed  to  the  left 
are  the  vegetables;  and  a  finer  collection  is  seldom 
seen.  What  fine,  large  potatoes  are  these  ?  They 
.are  ”  Mountain  Junes,”  grown  by  M.  File,  Brunswick. 
J.  G.  AValier,  Van  Sohaick  Island,  makes  a  great  show. 
One  of  these  Philadelphia  Bruuihead  Savoy  Cabbages 
would  furnish  a  meal  for  an  ox,  or  half  a  dozen  Dutch¬ 
men.  Those  cauliflowers,  too,  are  fine  and  unusually 
large,  and  prove  that  this  delicious  vegetable  can  be 
raised  here  in  perfection,  if  proper  care  is  used.  We 
can  beat  the  world  on  onions  any  day,  as  those  speci¬ 
mens  of  Mr.  Walter’s  testify  ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
be.at  these  black  peppers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other 
vegetables,  grown  by  J.  B.  Ford  of  Troy.  Here  we 
are  at  Floral  Hall,  and  there  is  that  enthusiastic  flo¬ 
rist,  Mrs.  James  Van  Namee,  arranging  a  pyramidal 
bouquet  of  verbenas.  It  contains  80  varieties,  many 
of  them  seedlings  of  her  own  raising.  She  has  a  fine 
display  of  flowers,  as  has  also,  on  the  opposite  side.  Dr. 
Newcomb  of  Pittstown.  Here  .Mrs.  L.  E.  Smith  of 
Mechanicsville,  has  a  “  floral  ornament  ”  in  the  shape 
of  a  stand  made  of  flowers  The  top  is  a  bed  of  fine 
Asters  arranged  in  rows  as  thick  as  they  can  be  set. 
These  Dahli.as  of  E.  Van  Alstyne  are  truly  magnifi¬ 
cent.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  larger  and  better 
assortment.  But  the  room  is  crowded ;  let  us  walk  into 
the  fruit  department.  This  plate  of  magnificent  De¬ 
troit  red  apples,  and  those  fine  Fall  Pippins  and  Al- 
exandepinoAv.sr  prove  attractive  in  Covent  Garden 
Here  is  a  fine  collection  of  pears.  Those  Barlletts  and 
Van  Mens’  Leon  le  Clerc  are  very  good.  There  Is  a 
railing  in  front  of  the  tables,  which  keeps  the  spectators 
three  feet  from  the  fruit  so  that  we  cannot  ascertain 
the  name  of  the  exhibitor.  Here  comes  one  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitors.  “  Will  you  allow  us,  sir,  to  come  within  the 
railing  for  a  few  minutes  to  examine  the  fruits  I” 
“  Can' I  do  it.”  All  right ;  the  rules  must  be  obeyed; 
but  the  next  time  we  go  to  the  Rensselaer  Co.  Fair,  we 
will  take  a  telescope  for  the  examination  of  the  fine 
fruit  placed  on  tables  from  three  to  seven  feet  from  the 
railing.  Even  viewed  from  this  distance,  however,  the 
show  of  apples,  pears  and  plums  is  rarely  excelled  We 
guess  that  Mr.  Geo.  Vail  of  Troy  and  the  “  Ida  Nurse¬ 
ries”  are  the  largest  exhibitors. 

The  Stock  department  is  not  very  well  filled.  These 
brood  mares,  however,  are  well  formed,  heav}’^  bodied, 
good  sized,  active  animals,  that  would  stand  a  fair 
chance  of  taking  premiums  at  any  of  our  State  Fairs. 
There  is  a  oonsiderable  number  of  well  matched  steers, 
the  Durham  grades  predominating.  Here  is  a  pretty 
pair  of  Devons,  yoked  together,  and  blanketed,  to  keep 
the  dear  creatures  from  suffering  from  the  cold  and 
heat,  of  this  delightful  September  day — and  the  public 
from  seeing  their  good  points.  Here  is  a  brace  of  milch 
cows,  belonging  to  P.  P.  Dater,  Brunswick,  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  beat.  They  are  well  selecied  native  and  j 
Durham.  Here  are  some  fine  Durham  heifers  owned 
by  G.  W.  Ostrander,  Hoosick,  and  these  Devons  of  Geo. 
Vail  are  pretty  near  the  perfection  of  the  article. 

There  are  but  few  swine  shown.  This  Suffolk  sow, 
belonging  to  E.  M.  Van  Alstyne,  Troy,  and  one  or  two 
other  pens  of  the  same  breed  comprise  most  of  the  good 
ones.  Sheep,  too,  are  poorly  represented.  R  C.  Der¬ 
rick,  Brunswick,  had  a  few  fair  South  Downs,  and  here 
is  a  good  Cotswold  ram. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  poultry  and  we  have  dbne. 
Here  is  a  pair  of  fine  Bremen  geese  belonging  to  J.  P. 
Levans,  Lansingburg.  These  coops  are  all  full  of  pret¬ 
ty  pigeons,  and  those  of  the  Shanghai  fowls.  Here  is 
a  large  piece  of  paper  on  a  ooop  of  Black  Spanish 
hens  ;  what  does  it  say  1 

“  22  of  these  hens  have  Rid  1800  eggs  since  March 
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1,  to  Sep.  18,  18.55  Twenty  of  this  stock  can  bo  fed 
upon  the  same  amount  of  feed  per  day  that  will  keep 
six  Shanghais,  Besides  this  they  are  a  hardy,  healthy 
fowl  for  the  farmer,  mechanic  or  merchant.” 

New-York  State  Fair  at  Elmira. 


Klmira,  N.  Y.,  Thursday,  Oct  '1,  1855. 

Tuesd.ay  and  Wednesday  were  gloomy  days  for  the 
I  friends  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society.  The 
rain  fell  almost  incessantly,  and  the  attendance  was 
consequently  very  poor.  To-day.  however,  has  been 
fair,  and  there  is  now  on  the  grounds  a  vast  concourse 
of  people,  so  much  so  that  is  difficult  to  see,  and  im¬ 
possible  to  examine,  any  of  the  more  attractive  objects 
of  the  exhibition.  I  have,  therefore,  retired  from  the 
crowd  to  a  pleasant  room  provided  for  the  “  Press,” 
and  will  endeavor  briefly  to  allude  to  some  of  the 
things  already  visited. 

Let  us  take  them  as  they  come.  Here  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance  gate,  are  the  sheep  and  pig 
pens.  Sheep  are  seen  to  poor  advantage  in  a  rain 
storm,  but  these  55  head  of  Silesian  merinos  shown  by 
Messrs.  Campbell,  Chamberlain  &  Ladd,  are  covered 
with  such  close  and  gummy  fleeces  that  they  are  little 
affected,  and  are  certainly  the  most  beautiful  sheep  I 
have  ever  seen.  There  are  also  75  head  of  French 
jMerinns  and  a  few  Saxons  that  are  veiy  superior. 
These  long  wools,  dripping  wet,  cut  a  sorry  figure. 
Here  is  a  pen  of  Leicester  ewes  recently  imported  by 
Messrs.  Ilungerfonl  &  Broilie  of  Adams,  Jeff  Co.  N. 
y.,  that  cannot  be  beat.  The.-e  two  bucks  are  also  ex¬ 
cellent,  of  fine  form,  and  very  large — if  anything  a 
little  too  large  for  Leicester,  though  they  are  not  coarse. 

Me.“srs  II.  &  B  show  34  head  of  Lidcesters,  all  good. 
Win.  Web.ster  of  Sennctr,  Cayuga  Co.,  shows  34  head, 
and  Jacob  Albright  of  Tompkins  Co.,  7  head  of  good 
Leicesters.  There  are  109  head  of  Long  wools  shown 
in  all,  and  they  are  a  commendable  improvement 
over  former  shows.  The  show  of  South  Downs  is  no 
large,  and  does  not  compare  favorably  in  quality  with 
many  previous  exhibitions.  II.  N  Washbtin,  of  Mor¬ 
ris,  Ot-ego  Co.,  showed  21  head.  The  lambs  were  very 
good.  Geo.  Hart-horn  showed  two  good  bucks.  Cof 
Sherwood  of  Auburn,  al.^o  exhibited  some  superior 
South  Downs.  These  lambs  are  a  cross  between  a 
Leicester  ram  and  common  merino  ewes,  and  afford 
good  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  such  a  course  of 
raising  lambs  for  the  butcher.  One  of  them,  five 
months  old,  weighs  110  lbs  On  the  whole  the  show  of 
sheep  is  the  largest  and  best  ever  made  in  the  state. 

The  show  of  swine  is  good.  Here  is  a  pair  of  Neapoli¬ 
tans  shown  by  Charles  Morrell  of  Tompkins  Co.  which 
attract  much  attention.  They  are  probably  too  deli¬ 
cate  for  this  climate,  but  like  the  Chinese,  of  much  use 
in  improving  the  common  breeds.  C  8  Wainright  of 
Pvhinebevk,  Duchess  Co  ,  A.  B.  Conger,  of  Ilaverstraw, 
Rockland  Co.,  and  others  show  some  beautiful  Essex 
hogs  Col  Sherwood,  G.  Malone  of  Macedon,  and  E. 
C.  Bli.ss  of  Westfield,  show  some  excellent  Suffolks. 
Col.  J.  Paxton  of  Cattawissa,  Penn  ,  exhibits  four  im¬ 
proved  ‘  Chesier  County  grass  breed  ”  pigs  that  are  per¬ 
fect  beauties,  somewhat  resembling  the  improved  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  and  bko  them  posse.ssing  the  quality  of  fatten¬ 
ing  at  any  age.  Hungerford  &  Brodie  show  a  magni¬ 
ficent  Yorkshire  boar.  S.  P.  Chapman  and  others 
show  good  Berkshires. 

Here  we  come  upon  the  committee  examining  in  a 
^  Ting  the  two  year  old  Devon  bulls.  There  is  a  fine  lot 
^  of  them  This  one  belonging  to  Sylvanua  Burti.ss,  of 
W  Phelps, Ontario  Co., is  a  beautiful  fellow,  finely  bred,  and 
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of  good  size.  That  one  standing  by  his  side  belonging  to 
E  C.  Bliss,  Westfield,  is  a  splendid  two  year  old,  larg¬ 
er  than  the  other,  but  perhaps  not  so  finely  and  evenly 
bred.  I  arn  glad  I  have  not  to  decide  which  is  the 
best.  The  show  of  Devons  is  the  best  yet  made  in  the 
state,  though  there  are  some  good  herds  not  repre¬ 
sented  L.  II.  Colby  of  Tomi  kins  County,  shows  a 
good  lot.  E  G.  Faile  West  Farms.  Westchester  Co., 
shows  some  superior  Devons  of  his  own  breeding,  and 
three  imported  ones.  C.  S.  Wainwright,  of  Rhinebcck, 
exhibits  six  head  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  beat.  B. 
A.  Andrews  of  Waterbury,  Ct.  exhibited  a  good  bull 
and  other  Devons 

The  show  of  Short  Horns  is  very  fine,  fully  equal,  I 
think,  to  that  of  any  former  Fair.  S.  P.  Chapman  of 
Clarksville,  Madison  Co.,  exhibited  11  head,  two  of 
which  were  imported.  Hungerford  A  Brodie’s  recently 
imported  bull  St.  Nicholas,  is  a  splendid  animal,  and 
Lady  Newham,  an  imported  two  year  old,  is  not  often 
excelled  J  G.  Williams  of  Tompkins  Co.,  exhibits  7 
head.  J.  AY.  Taylor  of  East  Bloomfield,  showed  two 
beautiful  cows  recently  purchased  by  him  in  Kentucky. 
AY.  T.  &  N.  Chappell  of  Avon,  show  a  siqierior  six 
months  old  bull,  purchased  from  the  Livingston  Stock 
Importing  Company  J ames  S.  AYadsworth  of  Geneseo, 
and  others,  also  exhibit  some  good  animals  imported 
by  this  Company.  Adam  Ferguson  of  Woodhull,  C. 
AY.,  shows  his  3  year  bull  Vidor.  I  stiw  this  bull  at 
the  Provincial  Fair  of  Upper  Canada,  last  year,  where 
he  took  the  first  prize  as  ti  two  year  old.  He  is  now 
in  high  coniiition,  remarkably  good  in  the  hind  quar¬ 
ters,  and  altogether  a  superior  animal,  although  per¬ 
haps  a  little  coarse  in  the  crops.  Cd.  Sherwood  of 
Auburn,  and  other  well  known  breeders,  exhibit  good 
Short  Horns.  L  G  Morris  shows  nothing. 

In  Ayrshires,  the  show,  although  not  large,  is  good. 
Hungerford  &  Brodie  are  the  largest  exhibitors.  They 
show  five  head  of  very  useful  animals.  A.  B.  Conger 
of  Rockland  Co  ,  exhibits  a  good  bull  and  cow. 

Among  the  Herefords  we  once  more  find  the  fine 
herd  of  Mr.  Sotham  well  represented.  M.  C.  Reming¬ 
ton  also  shows  a  very  superior  three  year  old  Hereford 
bull. 

The  .show  of  milch  cows  is  quite  inferior.  There  are 
a  few  good  Durham  and  Devon  grades,  and  some  tole¬ 
rably  or  intolerably  fat  cattle,  but  nothing  particlarly 
worthy  of  notice.  A  “  full  blood  ”  4  year  old  Holland 
cow,  shown  bv  E  P.  Brooks  of  Chemung,  attracts  some 
attention.  It  is  said  that  she  “  gave  an  average  of  21 
quarts  of  milk  daily  during  the  month  of  June  Inst, 
now  15  to  18  quarts  daily.”  There  is  a  poor  show  of 
working  oxen.  Horses  ditto.  Poultry  generally,  and 
Shanghiiis  particularly,  are  nowhere. 

There  is  a  good  collection  of  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments,  machines,  Ac,,  and  the  best  exhibition  of  Alanu- 
factured  articles  ever  made  in  the  state.  Time,  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  permit  me  to  refer  to  them  at  this  time. 

Ill  grains  and  vegetables,  the  show  is  very  poor. 
Our  Albany  and  Rens.-elaer  County  Fairs  were  much 
superior  to  it  in  this  respect.  There  are  a  few  magni¬ 
ficent  heads  of  cauliflowers  shown,  and  I  was  amused 
a  few  minutes  since  while  examining  them,  at  being 
asked  what  they  were,  by  some  of  the  Lords  of  the 
soil,  and  whether  they'  were  eaten  raw  or  cooked  ! 
Is  it  possible  that  any  farmer  can  be  so  ignorant  ? 
Hamilton  Morrison  shows  30  varieties  of  potatoes  in  a 
neat  case.  C.  F  Crossman  of  Rochester,  is  one  of  the 
largest  exhibitors  in  the  liepartment. 

The  show  of  fruits  is  truly  magnificent.  Hovey  A 
Co.,  of  Boston,  show  210  varieties  of  pears,  generally 
of  good  size  but  somewhat  spotted  ns  compared  with 
those  grown  in  AYestern  New  Ahirk.  Ellwanger  A  Bar¬ 
ry  of  Roches'er,  show  207  varietie.s  of  pears,  and  130 
varieties  of  apples.  Frost  A  Co  ,  of  Rochester,  show  74 
varieties  of  pears  and  64  of  apples.  Thorp,  Smith, 
Hanchett  A  Co  of  Syracu.se,  T.  C  .Alaxwell  &  Bro.,  of 
Geneva,  Col.  Frost  of  Chemung.  C  N.  Merriman  of 
Elmira,  and  other  nurserymen  exhibited  largely.  E. 
Dorr  of  Albany  shows  33  varieties  of  plums.  E.  S. 
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Ifnyvvard  of  Brighton,  shows  50  varieties  of  apples. 
There  is  a  good  show  of  grapes.  A.  S.  Driver  of  El- 
liiira,  e.vhihits  a  niagnifieeiit  bunch  of  the  White  Ilain- 
hiiigli  There  is  a  good  collection  of  cut  flowers,  but 
the  show  of  green-house  plants  is  very  meagre.  Mrs. 
J.  T.  Van  Jvainee  and  Mrs  Wm.  Newcomb  of  Pitts- 
town,  Ren.sselaer  Co.,  have  a  fine  display  of  verbenas, 
dahlias  and  other  flowers.  The  former  350  varieties, 
the  latter,  300.  Frost  &  Co.  of  Rochestor,  si  ow  120 
varieties  of  roses,  and  a  tine  collection  of  dahlias,  &c. 

There  is  a  good  collection  of  cheese  and  butter.  S. 
M  f'o.x  (  f  Otto,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  exhibits  some  very  su- 
jieriur  cheese.  They  weigh  about  108  lbs.  each,  and  are 
made  from  40  cows.  Mr.  C.  set.s  the  milk  at  about  90® 
and  scalds  as  high  a.  110'^  to  115®.  lie  presses  the 
cheese  two  days.  The  butter  was  of  about  average 
qu.ility  only. 

At  this  present  writing  the  grounds  are  crowded, 
ami  I  under.'tand  that  the  tra  in  on  the  Erie  road  from 
the  east  has  just  arrived  contain.ng  30  ears  crammed 
with  passengers.  Should  the  wetither  continue  fair 
there  will  bo  a  large  gathering  to-morrow.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  rain  the  two  first  days,  the  Fair  at  Elmira 
would  have  been  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held 
by  the  Society  II. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  about  10  000  persons  assembled 
to  hear  the  annual  address  by  Gov.  Wright,  which 
was  pronounced  “  very  good,”  after  which  the  reports 
of  the  committees,  awarding  prizes,  were  read.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  Ftiir  was  nearly  till  that  would  have 
been  desired.  The  receipts  amounted  to  about  1611,290. 

The  Michigan  State  Fair. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Fair  of  the  Society  of  this 
Stiite  drew  wh.it  we  were  told  was  an  unusual  large 
atteiidiince  at  Detroit  last  week.  The  train  from  the 
we>t  on  which  we  reached  the  city,  certainly  had  no 
small  compliment  for  one  trip — thirteen  or  fourteen 
long  oars  being  crowded,  platforms  and  all.  And  hence 
we  may  suggest  to  our  railroad  authorities  through 
the  whole  country,  that  they  uvderrule,  almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  the  numbers  for  which  “  at  Fair  time” 
they  will  have  to  provide  accommodations.  To  do  them 
justice,  however,  they  strain  every  nerve  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  previous  attention, 
but  never  without  creating  some  discontent  among 
those  who  will  not  consider  the  peculiar  difficulties  of 
their  position.  Both  they  and  the  public,  have  to  take 
its  measure  of  inconvenience  with  every  good  thing. 

And  among  things  good  in  theory,  but  vastly  incon¬ 
venient  to  private  investigators,  is  the  law  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Society,  which  prohibits  the  name  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitor  from  being  ticketed  on  what  he  exhibits.  This 
will  account  for  the  peculiar  barrenness  of  details  in 
all  we  have  to  offer.  It  was  actually  impossible, — at 
least  for  any  ordinary 'degree  of  industry,  patience 
and  perseverance, — to  ascertain  either  owner’s  names, 
or  facts  in  relation  to  aiticles  exhibited. 

The  Cattle  shown  were  none  of  them,  unless  we  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  Devons  and  one  or  two  Short  Horns,  of  more 
than  average  merit.  The  number  of  Natives  and 
Grades  was  large — th.\t  of  pure  Stock  fair.  Among 
the  latter  we  think  Devons  were  rather  the  best  in 
quality,  as  Durhams  certainly  were  in  quantity'.  We 
saw  no  Ayrshiies,  and  but  one  Hereford,  a  very  good 
Bull,  whose  owner,  of  course,  was  non  inventus.  Mr. 
Silas  Sly,  of  Plymouth,  had  eight  head  of  Short  Horns, 
including  a  Bull  calf  of  4  months,  which  attracted 
considerable  attention  Messrs.  D.  M  Uhl,  and  John 
Starkweather  both  of  Ypsilanti,  were  other  exhibitors 
of  this  breed  whom  we  chanced  to  meet  Mr.  M. 
Shoemaker,  of  Jackson,  exhibited  “Royal  George,”  a 
3  year  old  Devon  Bull,  and  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
breed,  a  cow  and  some  young  stock  of  the  same. 

The  Sheep  on  the  grounds  were  in  large  numbers 
and  of  a  good  degree  of  excellence.  Mr.  G  W.  Gale 
of  Ypsilanti  was  one  of  the  principal  exhibitors  of  Me¬ 
rinos — his  lot  including  two  pens  of  French,  three  of 


Spanish  and  several  of  Grades.  G  AY.  Gilletl,  of  Sha¬ 
ron,  showed  Saxons  and  Silesians  Our  Vermont 
friends,  Bingham  of  Cornwall,  and  Kimball  of  Rut¬ 
land,  were,  as  usual,  on  hand. 

Among  the  Swine,  there  were  some  excellent  Suf- 
folks,  a  few  sam|:lesof  the  Es.sex,  and  we  noticed,  “all 
alone  by  himself,”  an  attractive  looking  Berkshire 
sow.  In  this  department,  exhibitors  seemed,  naturally 
eno\igh  perhaps,  particularly  unwilling  to  bo  seen  in 
company  with  their  interesting  charges. 

We  omitted  to  mention  in  its  proper  place  above 
that  the  competition  among  working  Cattle  was  quite 
spirited — some  good,  and  so  far  as  we  had  opportunities 
of  judging,  well  trained  oxen  being  on  the  ground. 

Horses  were  out  in  very  good  numbers,  but  it  would 
be  unfair  to  give  the  few  names  we  were  able  to  obtain. 
The  first  day  we  were  on  the  grounds,  Wednesday, 
many  of  them  were  away  at  some  races,  and  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  we  met  little  better  success  in  “  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  knowledge.”  The  chief  show  was  to  come  off, 
we  understood,  that  afternoon,  and  Friday,  when  we 
were  unable  to  be  present. 

The  mechanics  and  merchants  of  Detroit,  and  not  a 
few  from  distant  localities,  showed  much  enterprise  in 
contributing  to  their  department,  which  was  one  of  the 
chief  features  of  the  Exhibition.  Cheese  was  shown  in 
tolerable  quantity.  Implements  not  very  largely. 
There  was  quite  a  collection  of  Poultry.  Some  of  the 
Fruit  appeared  very  fine  indeed — even  after  seeing 
the  Burlington  Show.  A  splendid  assortment  of  60 
varieties  Winter  and  40  of  Autumn  apples  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  one  incognito.,  while  it  would  be  difficult 
for  any  region  of  country  to  excel  some  scattered  plates 
of  both  Apples  and  Pears  The  collection  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  from  the  nurseries  of  Jas.  Dugall,  opposite  Detroit, 
included  58  varieties,  and  was  really  an  excellent  lot. 
L.  li.  T.  — * — 

New  Hampshire  Stale  Fair. 

The  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held 
at  Manchester  on  the  12th,  13th  and  14th  iilt.  It  was 
largely  attended,  and  quite  succe.«sful.  From  the  re¬ 
port  in  the  Granite  Farmer,  jmblished  on  the  spot, 
wo  should  gather  that  there  were  but  fevvshee)i,  swine, 
or  poultry  exhibited,  as  nothing  is  said  about  them. 
It  says : 

We  saw  no  Short  Horned  bull  on  the  ground,  and 
only  one  or  two  graded  animals  having  affinity  to  that 
blood.  There  were  no  Ayrshires,  male  or  female  ;  but 
one  e.xhibilion  of  mixed  Ayrshires,  which  were  hand¬ 
somely  shaped  and  milky  looking  animals.  We  saw 
one  young  bull,  one  fourth  Durham,  one  fourth  Ayr¬ 
shire,  and  half  Devon,  4  months  old.  which  looked  to 
us  to  be  quite  a  model  of  that  class  of  cattle  designa¬ 
ted  for  draught  purposes. 

There  never  was  a  better  display  of  full  blooded  milch 
cattle  in  this  state  than  this  fair  furnished.  The  great¬ 
er  number  were  Devons,  all  of  which  were  finely  bred 
animals.  The  bulls  were  very  superior  ;  and  what 
was  a  great  quality  in  them,  they  were  not  overbur¬ 
dened  with  fat,  which  is  a  depreciation  in  all  animals 
kept  for  breeding  purposes.  It  was  our  opinion  after 
several  examinations,  that  the  young  showed  liner 
points  than  the  more  aged  ;  and  associating  this  with 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  almost  direct  produce  of  im¬ 
ported  stock,  the  improvement  is  the  more  gratifying. 

The  show  of  “  Fat  Stock  ”  was  confined  to  one  ani¬ 
mal,  a  7  year  old  Durham  cow,  of  good,  but  massive 
proportions,  weighing  2,700  Ihs.,  and  8  feet  1  inch  girth. 
She  had  had  two  calves. 

On  one  of  the  evenings  during  the  Fair  there  was 
an  agricultural  meeting  which  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  unusual  interest.  The  principal  subject  discus¬ 
sed  was  in  reference  to  the  production  of  at  least 
enough  wheat  for  home  consumption.  Many  useful 
facts  were  elicited  which  we  m  y  notice  hereafter. 
The  general  opinion  appeared  to  be  that  wheat  could 
be  grown  to  advantage  in  New  Hampshire.  AVe  have 
no  doubt  of  it. 
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Germination  of  Thorn  Seed. 

Messrs.  Editors — Will  you  please  infonu  me 
through  the  Cultivator,  how  the  seeds  of  the  common 
Thorn  can  be  made  to  germinate.  I  obtained  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  seed,  deprived  of  the  fleshy  part — mi.xed 
them  with  earth,  and  exposed  them  to  the  frosts  of 
winter;  but  found  in  the  spring  that  not  a  single  seed 
had  sprouted.  From  the  information  to  be  had  from 
the  experience  of  others,  and  my  own  ob.servation  in 
reference  to  this  plant  and  others  for  hedging,  I  regard 
it  as  the  most  valuable  shrub  for  this  purpose  we  have, 
and  especially  so  for  farm  hedges.  G.  P.  Reevs, 
Goshen,  N.  Y. 

It  often  happens,  and  especially  with  certain  species 
of  the  thorn,  that  the  seed  will  not  germinate  sooner 
than  the  second  year.  Doubtless  aitifioial  freezing 
and  thawing  would  assist  the  process — or  a  quick  ap¬ 
plication  of  hot  water  followed  by  full  exposure  to  in¬ 
tense  frost,  several  times  repeated.  Will  some  of  our 
correspondenrs,  who  have  had  successful  experience, 
please  answer  our  correspondent's  question.  The  occa¬ 
sional  failure,  however,  and  in  some  places,  general 
failure  of  the  best  sorts  of  thorns  as  hedges,  after  years 
of  success,  renders  it  an  unreliable  plant.  We  should 
much  prefer  the  Osage  Orange ;  or  if  high  cultivation 
can  be  given,  so  as  to  promote  a  strong,  stiff  growth, 
the  Buckthorn.  — « — 

■Wintering  Small  Evergreens— Hardy  Shrubs,  &c. 

How  shall  I  winter  Norway  Spruce  and  other  ever- 
green.s,  imported  last  spring,  3  to  4  inches  high.  I 
fear  the  frost  will  heave  them  out,  if  left  as  they  are 
in  the  rows. 

Please  answer  through  the  Cultivator,  and  give  me 
also  a  list  of  8  or  10  of  the  best  deciduous  shrubs,  and 
4  or  5  evergreen  shrubs,  and  how  propagated.  I  want 
them  all  to  be  perfectly  hardy  and  easy  of  cultivation. 

I  would  like  also  to  have  you  give  a  list  of  the  best 
hardy  Climbers.  Is  the  Ivy  hardy  in  this  climate  ? 

Please  place  those  in  the  different  lists  in  order  as 
you  consider  them  the  most  valuable  and  oblige,  Jas. 
W.  Gray.  Ball’s  Pond,  Conn. 

If  the  soil  is  light,  and  with  a  dry  bottom,  little 
difiiculty  will  be  experienced.  If  placed  thickly  in  a 
bed,  and  covered  loosely  but  completely  with  evergreen 
boughs,  the  d.anger  would  be  still  less.  If  the  soil  is 
heavy,  it  must  be  very  thoroughly  drained,  both  at  the 
surface  and  beneath,  and  the  earth  trodden  compactly 
about  the  roots — covering  with  evergreens  would  prove 
an  important  assistant. 

Deciduous  Shrubs — Japan  quince,  propagated  by 
suckers  and  grafting ;  Tartarian  Honeysuckle,  by  cut¬ 
tings;  Purple  fringe,  by  layers;  Siberian  Lilac,  Dwarf 
flowering-Almond,  Deutzia  scabra,  and  several  hand¬ 
some  Spirmas,  by  suckers  and  layers. 

Evergreen  Shrubs — Tree  box,  juniper.  Savin,  and 
American,  English,  and  Irish  yew — the  first  three  by 
layers  and  cuttings — the  rest  by  seeds.  We  should  not 
forget  the  Roses  among  deciduous  shrubs. 

Climbers— The  Ivy  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  41°  or 
42°.  The  finest  climbers  besides  this,  are  Queen  of  the 
Prairies  and  Baltimore  Belle  roses;  Wistaria;  Bigno- 
nia  radicans ;  Scarlet  trumpet,  Yellow  trumpet,  and 
woodbine  Honeysuckles  ;  Clematis  flammula,  viticella, 
and  virginica  ;  Aristolochia ;  and  Periploca. 


Fruits  for  Northern  Iowa. 


Messrs.  Editors — Will  you  let  me  know,  through 
the  Country  Gentleman,  what  sorts  of  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  and  plums,  are  best  adapted  to  the  northern 
part  of  Iowa,  to  commence  the  nursery  business  with  7 
A  Subscriber.  Whilinsville,  Sept.  24,  1855. 

IV^ithout  attempting  to  give  a  complete  list,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  taken  as  a  selection  of  some  of  the 
be.st. 

Apples — Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan,  Sops  of 
Wine,  Early  Strawberr}’,  Benoni,  Golden  Sweet,  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Oldenburgh,  Hawley.  Autumn  Strawberry,  Por¬ 
ter,  Gravenstein,  Melon,  Rambo,  Fall  Pippin,  Broad- 
well,  Tiillman  Sweeting,  Jonathan,  Red  Canada,  Van- 
devere.  Westfield  Seek  no  further,  Belmont,  Peek’s 
Pleasant,  Swaar,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Roxbury 
Russet. 

Pears — Madeleine,  Doyenne  d’Ete,  Osb.ind’s  Sum¬ 
mer,  Tyson,  Bloodgood,  Giffard,  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Buf- 
fum,  Brandywine,  Virgalieu,  Bo.sc,  Urbani.'^te,  Anjou, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Flemish  Beauty,  Napoleon, 
Onondaga.,  Washington,  Aremberg,  Winter  Nelis, 
Winkfield,  E.aster  Beurre. 

Peaches — Cooledge’s  Favorite,  Early  York,  Craw¬ 
ford’s  Early,  George  I'V,  Early  Barnard,  Morris  white, 
Nivette,  Old  Mixon  Free.  President,  Crawford’s  Late. 

Plums — Lawrence,  Columbia,  Imperial  Gage,  Jef¬ 
ferson,  IVashington,  Smith’s  Orleans,  Lombard,  Red 
Gage,  McLaughlin. 


An  Ailment  of  Horses  Kept  Constantly  Stabled. 

Horses  that  are  kept  up,  or  in  the  stable,  all  the 
year  through,  and  especially  when  they  have  no  change 
or  variety'  of  food,  but  only  hay  and  oats  everlasting¬ 
ly,  are  very  apt  to  get  indigestion,  or  derangement  of 
the  stomach  or  bowels,  in  the  form  of  want  of  appe¬ 
tite,  feverishness,  quick  breathing,  colic,  gnawings  of 
old  wood,  &c.,  &c.  'When  a  horse  kept  in  the  stable  all 
the  time  falls  off  in  flesh,  or  in  appetite,  or  has  any  of 
the  above  symptons,  the  most  natural  and  simple  mode 
of  management  is  to  change  his  food,  as  by  giving  him 
roots,  or  corn  stalks,  or  green  fodder,  or  turning  him 
through  the  day  to  grass.  When  the  bad  symptons  do 
not  yield  to  the  employment  of  some  such  change  of 
diet,  perhaps  the  next  best  thing  to  do,  would  be,  to 
make  use  of  the  following  powders,  which  have  been 
prescribed  by  Dr.  Dadd  for  a  case  of  this  kind,  with  a 
view  to  the  restoration  of  the  vigor  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Take  of 

Powdered  GeiUiaii, . 1  ounce 


Do 

Ginger, 

Do 

Sail,... 

Do 

Charcoal 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  eight  equal  parts. 
Give  one  with  the  food  night  and  morning. 

Disease  in  the  Feet  of  Cattle. 


Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  furnish  any 
information  in  regard  to  a  disease  that  is  among  cows 
in  this  vicinity.  First,  they  are  taken  lame  in  one 
foot,  and  after  a  day  or  two  the  foot  commences  to  swell 
the  hoof  spreads  apart,  and  a  running  sore  is  formed. 
Some  of  them  gather  and  break  at  the  upper  edge  of 
the  hoof.  It  lasts  from  three  to  eight  weeks,  causing 
the  cows  to  shrink  of  their  milk  and  flesh.  I  have  tried 
various  things,  but  nothing  to  effect  any  cure.  Any 
information  given  through  the  Country  Gentleman 
will  be  thankfully  received.  L.  C.  W.  Granville,  N. 
Y.  Sept.  15lh.  1655.  Is  it  not  the  hoof  nil  7 


To  Prevent  Wheat  from  Sprouting. 

To  give  a  remedy  after  the  damage  is  done,  may  re¬ 
mind  our  readers  of  the  old  proverb,  “  after  the  steed 
is  stolen,  shut  the  stable  door”  But,  as  a  shrewd  old 
friend  souietimes  remarks,  ‘‘  the  beat  way  is  as  good  as 
any,” — a  practice  which  will  insure  the  grain  crop  from 
injury  in  wet  seasons,  and  be  wholly  unobjectionable 
at  other  times,  is  worthy  of  adoption. 

AVe  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  by  experi¬ 
ment  the  precise  time  of  cutting  when  the  wheat  crop 
affords  the  largest  yield  ;  and  this  we  find  to  be  when  the 
chaff  has  become  about  one-half  or  two-thirds  yellow, 
— green  streaks  running  through  it — a  few  day.s  earlier 
is  belter  than  too  late.  AA^e  have  recommended  this* 
practice  to  our  readers,  and  also  to  our  neighbors,  and 
many  have  adopted  it.  A  good  farmer  and  careful  ob¬ 
server  informs  us  that  he  cut  a  part  of  his  wheat  this 
year  while  in  this  condition,  and  put  it  up  in  capped 
shocks,  well  known  to  many  farmers,  and  represented 
in  the  annexed  figure.  It  remained  during  the  long 


period  of  heavy  rains  which  followed,  dried  thoroughly 
during  this  time,  and  came  out  as  bright  and  as  fresh 
as  in  any  year ;  while  all  the  rest,  cut  at  the  usual 
time,  was  badly  sprouted.  The  contrast  was  remarka¬ 
ble. 

AA'e  saw  large  fields  the  present  year  that  were  quite 
ripe  enough  to  cut,  before  the  rains  commenced,  and 
regretted  at  the  time  the  risk  from  delay  that  the  own¬ 
ers  were  incurring,  but  did  not  dream  of  so  disastrous 
a  result. 

Now  if  the  practice  of  cutting  early  and  shocking 
securely,  is  as  good  in  any  season,  and  better  in  wet 
ones,  why  not  adopt  it  generally  7  Let  our  readers 
make  a  memorandum  of  this  matter  in  their  minds, 
for  another  year.  — 

Oneida  County  Fair. 

AA^e  are  indebted  to  our  correspondent,  Civis,  for  an 
account  of  this  Fair,  which  was  held  at  Rome  last 
week.  Owing  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  report  of 
the  State  Fair,  we  are  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to 
a  brief  abstract  of  Civis’  letter.  The  exhibition  was 
in  most  respects  good — the  attendance  large,  and,  as  a 
whole,  worthy  of  old  Oneida.  The  sweepstakes  for 
the  l>est  short-horn  bull  brought  out  the  fine  bull  “  Ilal- 
cned  by  S.  P.  Chapman,  Esq.,  of  Madison 
and  though  he  had  no  competitor,  the  Judges 
Mr.  Chapman  the  Society’s  portion  (820,)  of 


the  sweepstakes  and  a  Diploma.  The  annual  address, 
(on  the  “Cultivation  of  the  Farmer”)  was  by  Rev. 
W.  E.  Knox,  of  Rome,  and  was  full  of  profitable  hints 
and  practical  suggestions.  Eloquent  addresses  were 
also  made  by  Ex-Gov.  Seymour  and  Judge  Bacon  of 
Utica.  Our  correspondent  concludes  as  follows  : 

A  Ladies’  Riding  Match  excited  much  interest,  drew 
together  a  large  concourse  of  people,  and,  as  an  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  Fair,  was  deemed  by  all  a  pleasing  and 
taking  feature. 

The  first  premium  of  a  Silver  Cup,  or  $15,  was  won 
by  Miss  Barton,  of  Marshall,  who  rode  a  trotting 
horse,  and  rode  decidedly  well.  Three  other  premiums 
were  worthily  bestowed. 

Rome  had  an  excellent  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
and  every  thing  wa.s  done  to  make  the  Society  and  all 
visitors  ’satisfied.  The  receipts  were  about  $1300,  and 
would  have  been  much  more,  had  it  not  been  for  rainy 
weather.  ♦ 

Fish  Guano. 


Editors  Country  Gentleman — Noticing  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  3’our  paper  on  manures,  in  which  you  al’ude  to 
fish  manures,  I  thought  j’ou  might  be  interested  in 
learning  that  an  incorporated  company  were  engaged 
in  manufacturing  a  manure,  which  they  term  fish  gua¬ 
no.  They  obtain  their  fish  from  Naragansett  Bay, 
and  their  works  are  located  near  Bristol,  R.  I.  The 


only  fish  used  are  the  Menhaiden,  a  fish  in  appearence 
bearing  quite  a  resemblance  to  shad,  but  small,  weigh¬ 
ing  about  one  pound.  The  oil  is  taken  from  the  fish 
by  cooking  with  steam,  .and  with  some  chemical  com¬ 
binations,  the  remains  are  converted  into  two  varieties 
of  guano.  One  kind  is  prepared  somewhat  as  follows: 
The  remains,  after  cooking,  is  a  soft  mass  of  flesh  and 
bones,  and  after  being  chemically  treated  and  partial¬ 
ly  dried,  it  is  put  into  an  oven  .and  thoroughly  baked, 
and  then  ground  fine,  similar  to  the  specimen  which 
you  will  receive  with  this,  which,  beside  the  chemical 
agents  combined  with  it,  is  simple  flesh  and  bones. 
This  material  or  preparation,  has  been  analyzed  by 
Dr.  Jackson  of  Boston,  and  he  reports  35  per  cent 
phosphate  of  lime — 43  per  cent  of  animal  matter, 
and  7  per  cent  of  potaeh  ;  the  remaining  15  per  cent 
consists  mainly  of  the  added  materials.  The  process 
neces.sary  for  the  production  of  this  is  of  course  costly, 
yet  the  company  have  fixed  the  price  lower,  some  -$10 
per  ton,  than  Peruvian  guano  is  sold  at.  From  its  na 
ture  without  an  analysis,  you  will  be  able  to  see  that 
it  must  be  of  great  value. 

Another,  or  the  other  kind,  of  manure  made  by  the 
Naragamsett  Man.  Co.,  avoids  the  expense  of  drying, 
baking  and  grinding.  The  fish  are  all  treated  chemi¬ 
cally  alike,  but  a  suitable  absorbent  is  provided,  being 
in  itself  a  valuable  manure,  but  very  dry;  and  with 
this  absorbent,  in  about  equal  quantities,  the  boiled  fish 
is  first  combined,  and  then  the  gelatinous  substances, 
together  with  the  blood  boiled  from  the  fish,  is  added. 
By  their  process  the  bones,  flesh,  &c.,  become  an  assi¬ 
milated  mas.s,  and  being  rendered  partially  dry  by 
handling,  it  is  barreled,  and  sold  at  a  cost  of  something 
less  than  two  dollars  per  bbl  The  company  expect  to 
have  several  thousand  barrels  of  this  for  sale  in  the 
spring,  as  well  as  some  tons  of  the  powdered,  both  of 
which  they  denominate  guano. 

1  think  your  correspondent  Ob, server,  estimates  the 
quantity  of  oil  contained  in  fish,  quite  too  high.  It  is 
very  gener.ally  conceded  that  some  80  per  cent  of  the 
live  weight  of  fi.sh,  is  water.  Oil  as  a  fertilizer,  I  .sup¬ 
pose  is  comparatively  valueless.  The  flesh  and  bones 
of  fish  are  what  constitutes  the  value  of  fi.sh  for  ferti¬ 
lizing  purposes.  S.  B.  Halliday.  Providence,  R,  1. 
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Answers  to  Inquiries. 

Pears— Tr.  B  ^  Utica.  We  judp;e  both  kinds  of  penrs 
to  be  the  same.  The  differenee  is  not  greater  than  is  of¬ 
ten  pnxiuced  by  situation,  soil,  pruning.  &c  It  is  the 
Slimmer  Rnse,  a  well  known  and  much  esteemed  va¬ 
riety  on  both  sides  of  the  Arlnntic  You  “  regard 
them  far  superior  to  tlie  Bloodgood,  Dearborn's  Seed¬ 
ling,  or  any  other  early  variety  ”  you  know.  It  is  a 
good  pear,  but,  as  a  general  thing  hardly  entitled 
to  such  praise. 

Girdled  Trees. — One  of  your  lady  readers  desires 
information,  through  the  Country  Gentleman,  whether 
a  tree  that  has  been  girdled  can  be  restored,  and  what 
process  would  you  recommend,  or  is  there  no  cure 
Grace. 

Trees  girdled  in  winter,  may  be  saved  by  connect¬ 
ing  the  bark  above  and  the  bark  below  by  means  of 
portions  of  l.he  limbs,  carefully  set  in  so  as  to  form  ac- 
curately-fiiting  jo  nts  at  the  points  of  junction,  like 
those  made  in  grafting,  being  careful  that  a  portion  of 
the  part  between  bark  and  wood  coincides  in  both. 
The  newlv  forming  wood,  descending  through  the  inner 
bark  of  these  connecting  portions,  deposits  anew  layer, 
and  if  several  pieces  are  set  around,  the  old  denuded 
trunk  is  covered  in  a  few  years. 

We  can  only  recommend  this  process  for  trees  of 
considerable  size  and  value,  as  an  hour  or  two  of  care¬ 
ful  labor  is  required  to  operate  properly  on  a  tree  in 
this  way.  Small  ones  are  most  easily  replaced  with 
new  trees 

Spanish  Chestnut. — A  subscriber  would  like  to 
know  of  you  or  your  correspondents, whether  the  French 
or  Spanish  Chestnut  has  been  cultivated  in  this  country, 
and  if  so.  with  what  success  as  a  nut  bearing  tree  7 
D  A.  Washington  City. 

We  have  never  seen  many  experiments  with  the 
targe  Spanish  Chestnut,  of  which  there  are  several  va¬ 
rieties — the  seasons  of  central  New-York  apppear  to 
be  too  short  for  ripening  the  nuts — doubtless  they  would 
succeed  well  at  ^Vashington.  Will  such  of  our  corres¬ 
pondents  as  may  have  had  experience,  please  give  us 
the  results  of  their  trials. 

Orchand  Grass  and  Rye  Grass  — What  is  the 
difference  between  orchard  grass  and  rye  grass  Which 
is  best  adapted  for  cultivation  in  North  Western  New 
York  7  Where  can  seed  be  had  7  When  sowed  7 
Please  state  also  how  the  ground  should  be  prepaied, 
etc  Any  other  information  on  this  point,  will  oblige 
yours  truly,  A  Friend  of  Progress. 

Will  some  of  our  readers  who  have  experience  with 
these  grasses,  .answer  the  above  inquiries. 

To  Destroy  Moles. — Can  you  or  any  ot  the  many 
readers  to  your  valuable  paper,  inform  me  through  its 
columns  the  best  mode  of  destroying  moles  7  Having 
been  troubled  with  them  for  several  years  past,  and 
having  tried  almost  everything,  but  without  effect. 
Any  information  will  be  thankfully  received.  II.  E. 
L.  New-  York. 

Moles  are  sometimes  poisoned,  and  we  have  seen  them 
caught  with  a  common  steel  trap.  In  England  they  are 
caught  with  an  old  fashioned,  simple  trap  which 
prov^es  very  effective.  It  is  a  flat  board  about  5  inches 
long,  and  4  inches  wide,  with  a  hole  in  the  center.  At 
eaidi  end  five  holes  are  bored  anil  a  piece  of  wood 
bent  in  a  half  circle  somewhat  larger  than  the  body 
of  the  mole,  is  fastened  into  them.  These  bent  twigs 
or  pieces  of  wood  are  grooved  out,  so  as  to  hold  a  string 
of  horse  h.rir,  which  is  run  through  the  hole  in  the 
center  and  attached  to  a  spring  made  by  bending  a 
stick  three  a  four  feet  long.  The  trap  is  set  in  the  bur¬ 
rows, the  soil  being  carefully  removed,  and  a  sod  placed 
on  the  trap  to  e.xclude  the  light  and  to  make  the  bor¬ 
row  look  as  though  it  had  not  been  disturbed  The 
horse  hair  attached  to  the  spring  is  held  by  a  triangular 
peg  in  the  center  hole  and  extending  into  the  burrow. 
As  the  mole  passes  through,  he  knocks  out  this  peg 
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and  is  caught  round  the  body  by  the  hair  and  instant¬ 
ly  killed 

Catching  moles  is  a  business  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  “  mole  catcher  ”  agreeing  to  keep  down 
the  moles  in  his  district  at  so  much  a  farm.  Probably 
many  of  our  readers  know  of  an  easy  method  of  de¬ 
stroying  moles.  If  so  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  fiom 
them. 

The  Rothamstf.d  Experiments  —Will  you  dc 
me  the  favor  to  inform  me  whether  the  reports  of  the 
experiments  and  researches  of  Messrs  Lawes  &  Gil¬ 
bert,  at  Rothamsted,  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  than 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Pioyal  Ag  Society  ;  and  if  not, 
what  are  the  means  and  expense  of  obtaining  them 
there,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  they  were  published  in 
a  form  that  would  be  generally  accessible  and  not  ex¬ 
pensive,  they  would  be  much  sought  for  by  intelligent 
farmers,  and  might  be  very  useful  to  them.  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  emphatically  an  experimental  art,  and  I  think 
there  can  be  no  better  means  of  rapidly  improving  it 
than  systematic  and  well  directed  experiments,  care¬ 
fully  made,  and  their  results  placed  before  the  public 
W.  -A.  Collins.  York,  Livingston  Co..  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Lawes’  papers  are  to  be  found  nowhere  except 
in  the  Journals  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Ssciety,  and 
in  the  Reports  of  the  British  Association  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science,  and  in  the  Gardener’s  Chroni¬ 
cle  .and  Agricultural  Gazette.  lYe  trust  that  Mr. 
Lawes  will  be  induced  to  republish  them  in  a  separate 
work,  but  he  is  at  pre.-ient  so  much  occupied  with  the 
experiments  that  he  is  unable  to  bestow  that  time  in 
preparing  his  results  for  the  press  which  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  subject  demands.  One  tenth  part  of  the 
results  of  his  twelve  years  experiments',  have  not  yet 
been  published  at  all. 

Agricultural  School. — I  have  a  son  who  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  attending  an  agricultural  school.  Mill  you 
behind  enough  through  your  paper  or  by  letter,  to  men¬ 
tion  the  best  agricultural  school,  or  send  me  a  cata¬ 
logue,  and  greatly  oblige  Your  Subscriber 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  at  present  we  know  of  no 
good  agricultural  school  to  recommend  to  you. 

Mules. —  P.  B  ,  Goshen,  N.  Y.  You  can  get  such 
a  pair  of  mules  as  you  want,  of  E.  B.  Blshop  &  Sons, 
.ler.sey  City,  or  .1,  Buekalew,  Jaraesburgh,  N.  J  The 
price  varies,  according  to  quality,  from  .$200  to  S600, 
.and  over.  'Those  having  mules  for  sale,  would  do  well 
to  advertise  them  in  this  paper. 

Underdraining  with  Pine  Plank — I  desire  to 
underdrain  with  sections  of  inch  plank,  16  feet  long 
nailed  edge  and  edge  together,  forming  a  triangular 
trough  ;  the  trough  to  be  placed  inverted  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch  ;  the  ditch  then  to  be  filled  up  with  heart 
pine  plank  Will  this  be  a  lasting  drain!  Will  it  be 
economical  7  IVill  it  be  practible  7  Information  will 
much  oblige.  .Ino.  McReed,  Girard,  Ala. 

Will  some  of  our  readers  give  their  experience. 

Culture  of  the  Cranberry. — IVillymu  inform  me 
of  the  proper  time  for  transplanting  the  low  bush  cran¬ 
berry — if  they  can  be  propagated  by  buying  the 
vines  the  same  as  grapes,  &c.  Please  answer  soon  and 
oblige  F.  D.  C.  Charlton,  Sara.  Co. 

Will  some  of  our  correspondents  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  and  success  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cranber¬ 
ry,  please  furnish  us  the  desired  information. 

Warts  on  Horses  — Can  you  or  any  your  many 
subscribers  or  correspondents  supply  a  remedy  for 
"irarts”  on  horses  7  If  so  you  or  they,  would  be.  in 
this  quarter  of  the  world,  hailed  as  public  benefactors 
by  giving  publicity  to  it,  many  valuable  animals  be- 
ing-greatly  afflicted  with  them  here.  I  am  induced 
to  trouble  you  from  the  fact  of  being  a  subscriber  to 
both  your  valuable  productions,  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  and  Cultivator,  for  the  last  three  years,  during  al. 
which  time  I  have  looked  anxiously  though  in  vain 
for  the  much  needed  information.  I  have  a  very  fine 
mare  from  which  I  should  like  to  rear  a  colt  or  two 
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but  fenr  to  try  it  lest  her  progeny  should  be  similarly 
afflicted,  almost  covered  with  them  Can  you  say 
whether  it  would  be  like!}’  to  be  so  or  not?  Any  in¬ 
formation  on  the  matter,  particularly  if  attended  with 
a  sure  and  speedy  cure,  would  be  a  charity  conferred 
on  the  suffering  creature,  and  a  relief  to  many  persons 
in  the  neighborhood.  T,  N.  Smith.  Quebec. 


Provincial  Fair  of  Canada  West. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Provincial  Agricultural  As¬ 
sociation  of  Upper  Canada  came  off  lust  Week  and  was 
highly  succes.-iful,  although  owing  to  unfavorable  wea- 
thor  on  the  “shilling  days’*  the  attendance  was  not 


People’.x  College — I  would  also  ask  you  to  give 
me  some  information  through  the  medium  of  your 
Country  Gentleman,  about  the  People's  College— “where 
located — its  tenns—address  of  officers,  and  whether 
Agriculture  is  tamght  as  a  science.  J.  B.  S. 

The  People’s  College  is  yet  in  embryo.  It  h.as  a 
corporate  existence,  but  is  yet  without  a  local  habita¬ 
tion.  It  is  intended,  we  bel  eVe,  that  agriculture  shall 
form  one  of  the  principal  branches  taught,  when  it 
goes  into  operation. 

Grafting.— Will  you  please  inform  mo  through 
your  journal  the  proper  mode  of  grafting  fruit  trees, 
with  the  method  of  preparing  the  wax  P.  W.  H. 

For  twenty-five  cents  you  can  procure  the  Illustrated 
Annued  Register  for  1855,  which  will  furnish  you 
every  necessary  instruction  in  relation  to  grafting  and 
grafting  wax,  together  with  directions  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  management  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  ;  and 
the  same  work  for  1856,  will  supply  you  a  complete 
descriptive  list  of  all  the  best  fiuits  ot  the  different  va¬ 
rieties,  beside  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information 
on  a  great  variety  of  other  subjects. 

Fruit  Seeds. — Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  pro¬ 
cure  a  bushel  each  of  apple,  pear,  quince  and  cherry 
seeds.  0.  A  Juda,  Wis  f\Ve  presume  they  can  be 
had  of  the  nurserymen  at  Syracuse  and  Bochester  j 

Mt,  Airy  Agricultural  Institute  B.  T.  R. 
— This  school  has  ceased.  We  know  of  no  such  school 
as  you  inquire  for. 

II.  E.  R. — We  should  not  expect  much  manurial  ef¬ 
fect,  on  any  land,  from  the  burnt  sand  to  be  obtatined 
from  iron  founderies  ?  Why  should  it  be  more  valua¬ 
ble  than  the  same  sand  before  it  ha.s  been  burnt.  Per¬ 
haps  the  oxide  of  iron,  from  the  ca.stings,  which  ad¬ 
heres  to  it,  might  prove  beneficial.  Try  a  little  and  re¬ 
port  the  result. 

Broom-Corn  Seed. — Will  some  one  of  experience 
inform  a  corre.spondent  ••  how  seed  is  usually  cleaned 
from  broom-corn.” 

Clay  Paint — I  saw  in  your  last  number,  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  use  of  clay  as  a  paint.  Please  in¬ 
form  a  .subscriber,  through  your  paper,  how  many  coaf.s 
of  the  paint  are  required  to  make  a  good  finish — 
whether  the  paint  is  durable,  and  whether  there  is 
any  lianger  of  the  coat  (if  thick)  scaling  off  from  the 
wood?  C.  Will  “  A.  B.”  answer  the  above  inquiries? 

Cure  for  Bots  in  Horses. 


I  noticed  some  time  since  that  a  subscriber  of  The 
Cultivator,  wished  to  learn  how  to  cure  bot.s  in  horses, 
Having  a  valuable  receipt,  from  an  old  fanner  out 
west,  1  thought  I  would  send  it  to  you,  for  the  benefit 
of  yourself  and  correspondents.  It  not  only  cures, 
but  acts  as  a  preventive,  and  keeps  them  in  perfect 
health.  I  give  it  to  my  horses  every  spring  and  au¬ 
tumn,  as  you  will  see  beiow  : 


Recipe. — Powdered  rosin,  J  lb. 
Saltpetre,  ^  IL. 

8iih.  tSulphnr,  1  lb. 
jlauher  .salts,  j  lb. 
Aiiliinoiiy,  i  lb. 
Assafetida,  4  ounces. 
Ci>ppera.«,  ^  lb. 

Alum,  4  Ounces. 

Bay  bei  ries,  4  ounces. 


Powder  each  of  these  ingredients  separately,  and 
then  mix  them.  Bose — a  tablespoonful  morning  and 
evening,  mixed  in  the  feed,  to  be  given  every  day  for 
two  week.s,  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  J.  F  I).  L. 
Qreensborough,  Md. 
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quite  as  large  ns  usual.  In  the  stock  department,  the 
show  has  never  been  e.xcelled  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Our  Canadian  friends  are  careful  breeders,  and 
they  have  latterly  inado  some  judicious  importations, 
so  that  the  general  character  of  their  animals  visibly 
improves  at  each  succeeding  exhibition.  In  Short¬ 
horns  the  show  was  particularly  fine.  Ralph  Wade  .Ir. 
of  Cobourg,  exhibited  21  head  of  thorough-breds  and  12 
head  of  grades.  Ills  recently  imported  two  year  old 
boll  has  some  fine  points,  but  he  is  not  quite  equal  to 
what  we  had  expected,  John  Wade  of  Port  Hope 
showed  a  fine  lot  of  Short-horns  in  excellent  condition. 
Jno.  Walton  of  Peterboro,  exhibited  a  fined  year  old 
bull  and  other  first  rate  shorthorns.  Mr.  Stono  of 
Guelph,  showed  several  head,  some  of  which  were  re¬ 
cently  imported.  They  are  beautiful  animals  Geo. 

Roddick  of  Cobourg,  and  many  others  e.xhibited  good 
short  horns. 

The  show  of  Devons  was  we  should  judge,  not  so 
largo  as  that  of  the  Durbains,  but  in  quality  it  was  at 
least  equal,  if  not  superior.  W,  II.  Lock  of  St.  Thomas 
showed  21  head,  several  of  them  imparted,  and  all  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good.  They  are  mostly  from  the  herds  of 
James  Quarlly,  and  Francis  Marson.  R,  Ferrie  of 
Doon,  James  Woolener  of  Simcoe  ,  Daniel  Tye  of  Wil- 
mot,  and  manj'  others  exhibited  very  good  Devons. 

Ayrshires  were  well  represented.  R.  L.  Dennison 
of  Toronto,  and  Baron  de  L  mgueuil  of  Ktng.^ton,  e.xhi- 
bited  superior  animals.  Mrs.  Ewart  of  Dundas,  showed 
14  head.  John  Boys  of  Amherst  Island,  B  R.  Wright 
of  Cobourg,  and  Thomas  Dawes  of  Lachine,  C.  E  also 
showed  good  Ayrshires.  We  are  pleased  to  see  this 

beautiful  and  useful  breed  of  cattle  so  well  appreciated 
in  Canada. 

Ilerefords  are  not  popular  in  Canada  ;  Win.  Me 
Micken,  of  Stamford,  and  Baron  de  Longucuil,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  were  the  only  exhibitors.  The  animals  shown 
are  good  specimens  of  the  breed. 

Superior  Galloways  were  shown  by  Win,  Roddick,  of 
Somerville,  and  by  Geo.  Miller,  of  Markham.  We 
were  glad  to  find  such  good  specimens  of  this  hardy 
and  useful  breed  in  Canada.  Vie  believe  there  .are  a 
few  West  Highland  Cattle  in  the  Piovince,  but  none 
were  exhibited.  We  saw  no  Aldernoys 

The  show  of  grades  was  not  large,  but  there  were 
some  very  fine  animals  amongst  thepi,  the  Durhams 
being  evidently  the  favorite  breed  for  cro.ssing.  Ex¬ 
cept  thoroughbreds,  there  were  very  few  milch  cows  on 
the  ground,  and  none  of  any  great  merit.  Working 
cattle,  ditto. 

There  was  a  very  fair  show  of  horses,  e.specially  of 
the  Clydes  and  other  heavy  breeds.  Well  matched 
carriage  horses,  here  as  elsewhere,  were  few  and  far 
between.  The  plow  teams,  or  horses  for  all  heavy  work, 
were  very  fine  ;  nearly  all  of  them  possessing  more  or 
less  of  the  Clyde  blood.  In  farm  horses  the  Canadians 
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are  altogether  ahead  of  the  American  farmer?.  We 
saw  no  Norman  or  Lower  Canadian  horses  e.xhibited. 
On  the  whole,  although  the  .«how  of  horse?  was  Very 
good,  it  was  hardly  quite  equal  to  that  at  Hamilton  in 
1853,  or  even  to  that  at  London  last  year. 

There  was  a  fine  show  of  Longwooled  sheep,  the 
large  Leicesters  predominating.  The  Messrs.  Millers  of 
Markham,  were  the  largest  e.xhibitors  and  their  sheep 
are  truly  magnificent.  iManyof  them  are  of  recent  im¬ 
portation  Their  immense  sir, e, the  character  of  the  wool 
and  the  general  ajipearanc  of  the  sheep  would  indicate 
that  they  are  not  pure  bred  Leicesters.  They  have 
probably  a  dash  of  Cotswold  or  Tees'vater  blood  in 
them.  Whether  this  he  so  or  not.  they  are  remarka¬ 
ble  sheep,  and  deservedly  popular  in  Canada.  Are 
they  not  “  Scotch  Leicester.?,”  and  shouhl  they  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  compete  with  the  English  Leicesters  which 
are  little  more  than  half  the  size']  II.  &  W.  Gordon  of 
Paris,  exhibited  five  beautiful  ewes,  recently  imported. 
They  are  directly  or  itidireetly,  we  forget  which,  from 
the  celebrated  flock  of  Mr.  Sandy  of  Nottinghamshire. 
Christopher  Walker  of  London,  also  showed  a  superior 
iiniiorted  ram  and  4  ewes.  John  Dodds  of  Montreal, 
R  Wade  Jr.  of  Cobourg,  and  many  others, whose  names 
we  did  not  learn,  showed  good  Leicesters — the  large  or 
Scotch  variety  predominating. 

The  show  of  South  Down?  was  not  large  but  their  is 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  sheep 
as  compared  with  former  exhibition.?.  R  &  W.  Gorden 
of  Pari?  showed  a  pen  of  the  most  perfect  animals  we 
h.rve  seen  for  sometime.  Ilis  yearling  ram,  got  by  L.  G 
Morris’  celebrated  buck  ”  Young  York,”  is  a  model  of 
symmetry  and  beauty.  Mr.  Spencer  of  Whitbv,  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  exhibitors  of  South  Downs 
He  has  recently  imported  largely  from  the  flocks  of 
Jonas  Webb  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  showed 
quite  a  number  of  very  superior  sheep.  Arnold  Bur¬ 
rows  of  Paris,  and  many  others  exhibited  good  South 
Downs.  Mr  Parsons  of  Riga,  N.  Y.,  was  the  only  ex¬ 
hibitor  from  this  side. 

Cotswolds  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Stone  of  Guelph, 
by  the  Messrs.  Miller,  and  others.  The  sheep  shown 
by  Mr,  Stone  are  very  sufierior,  and  we  believe  are  but 
of  recent  importation.  Are  they  Cotswold.s  or  New 
Oxfordshire  ?  " 

The  show  of  pigs  was  not  as  large  or  as  good  as  at 
some  previous  fairs.  Geo.  McKinley  of  Travalgar  ex¬ 
hibited  a  Yorkshire  boar  which  was  said  to  weigh  up¬ 
wards  of  a  1000  lbs.  He  was  7  feet  3  inches  in  length 
and  5  feet  10  inches  girth.  James  Young  of  George¬ 
town,  also  showed  a  superior  boar  of  this  breed  C.  A. 
Jordison  of  Port  Hope  exhibited  some  imported  York¬ 
shire  I  igs  of  less  size  and  finer  breed  which  attracted 
some  attention.  There  were  several  good  pigs  shown,  a 
cross  between  the  Leice.?ter  and  Yorkshire.  There  were 
some  fair  Berkshires  shown,  and  a  few  good  Suffoiks, 
but  nothing  of  any  great  merit.  The  small  breeds  do 
not  appear  to  be  favorites  in  Canada. 

Poultry  show  poor,  and  attracted  li’tle  attentiom 

There  was  a  good  exhibition  of  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments,  &o.,  and  we  several  times  heard  the  remark  : 
”  What  a  number  of  Reaping  and  Mowing  Machines 
there  are  on  the  ground  !”  Many  of  these  were  made 
in  the  Province,  but  a  good  portion  came  from  the 
“States.”  Few  things  on  exhibition  attracted  more 
attention.  J.  Rapalje  &  Co.  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
Port  Hope,  made  the  greatest  display,  We  noticed  in 
their  collection  nnjron  Clod  Crusher,  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  Crosskill’s  Clod  Crusher,  an  English  iuijile- 
ment  which  we  have  repeatedly  recommended  to  our 
renders.  It  is  manufactured  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Hen¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 

We  heard  several  old  farmers  laughing  at  the  Yan¬ 
kee  plows  on  exhibition.  We  know  that  to  one  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  heavy,  iron,  long- tailed  British  plows, 
their  appearance  at  first  sight  is  not  prepossessing. 
But  we  can  assure  our  Canadian  friends  that  they  are 
“  better  than  they  look,”  and  that  they  really  make 
good  work.  They  may  not  turn  so  smooth  and  neat  a 
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furrow  as  the  Scotch  or  Engli.sh  plows,  but  they  break 
up  and  pulverize  the  soil,  and  leave  a  good  seed  bed. 
Try  them. 

A  Post-hole  Borer  worked  by  horse  power  was  on 
exhibition,  but  we  did  not  pee  it  work.  IVe  judge, 
however,  that  it  is  a  good  machine.  It  is  the  invention 
of  Jno.  Wade,  of  Cobourg. 

Charnock’s  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  manufactured 
by  B  P.  Smith  of  Hamilton  was  on  exhibition.  Had 
it  been  at  work,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  the  English 
Pairs,  we  could  have  formed  a  more  definite  opinion  of 
its  merits  It  i,?  probably  an  excellent  machine,  per- 
hap-s,  as  is  claimed,  by  far  the  best  yet  invented. 

“  Samuelson’s  Patent  Double  .Acting  Gardner’s  Tur¬ 
nip  Cutting  Machine,”  imported  from  England,  wo 
believe,  by  one  of  the  County  Agricultural  Societies, 
was  on  exhibition.  lYe  have  had  some  experience  in 
its  use  and  prefer  it  to  any  other  we  have  seen.  IVe 
would  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  agricultural 
implement  makers. 

The  .show  of  fruits  and  flowers  was  very  meagre, — 
far  inferior  to  either  the  London  or  Hamilton  Fairs. 
Judge  Campbell  of  Niagara,  showed  some  uncommon¬ 
ly  fine  Steven’s  Genesee  pears.  Apples  were  general¬ 
ly  good,  Northern  Spy,  quite  superior.  The  Pomme  de 
Neige  or  Snow  apple  was  in  every  collection  and  in 
all  cases  excellent.  Alexanders,  about  half  the  size 
ns  some  of  those  exhibited  at  Albany  County  Fair. 
Kentish  Fillbasket  remarkably  large  and  well  grown. 
We  saw  but  three  varieties  of  plums  on  exhibition. 
Coes  Golden  Drop  very  fine.  The  exhibitor  says  the 
curciilio  has  not  yet  visited  him. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  Pair  was  the  display 
of  grain  and  vegetables  The  turnips,  ruta  bagns, 
mangolds,  beets  and  carrots  compared  favorably  with 
the  best  we  have  seen  at  the  great  English  fairs — and 
that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Baron  de  Longuetiil  showed 
a  sugar  beet  weighing  when  pulled  35  lbs.  The  Baron 
asks:  “  Would  it  not  be  advantageous  to  .sow  them  in 
the  autumn.”  Better  Savory  Cabbages  and  Cauli¬ 
flowers  we  have  never  seen.  Potatoes  good.  Many  of 
the  varieties  showed  symptoms  of  the  rot.  The  Cum¬ 
berland  Kidney  variety  took  the  first  prize.  Four 
sorts  of  potatoes  grown  on  the  Experimental  Farm  Uni¬ 
versity  Grounds,Toronto,  from  seed  imported  from  Eng¬ 
land,  were  quite  small.  We  understand  from  Prof. 
Bnckland  that  last  year  they  were  even  still  smaller. 
If  they  keep  on  increasing  every  year,  they  may  by 
and  by  prove  useful.  The  Mexican  potato  was  for 
many  years  so  small  as  to  be  considered  worthy  of  cul¬ 
tivation  only  as  a  curiosity.  As  a  general  thing,  we 
believe,  potatoes  imported  from  England  are  compara¬ 
tively  worthless  in  this  climate. 

There  was  a  good  show  of  Wheat.  Some  hluestem 
shown  by  Isaac  Anderson  of  West  Flamborough,  was 
said  to  weigh  07  lbs.  per  bushel.  It  was  a  beautifni 
wheat,  and  certainly  would  weigh  64  or  65  lbs.  j'er 
bushel,  and  that  is  what  we  ctill  good  wheat,  this  sea¬ 
son  .Oats,  barley,  clover  and  timothy  seed,  of  medium 
quality  only.  There  were  a  few  lots  of  Tares  or  Vetch¬ 
es  on  exhibition,  which  were  very  good.  Will  .some  of 
onr  Canadian  correspondent?  inform  us  whether  this 
favorite  crop  for  soiling  purposes  in  England,  is  suita¬ 
ble  to  this  climate  1 

We  did  not  see  a  good  cheese  on  exhibition,  except 
some  Stilson  made  by  Ralph  Wade,  Jr.,  of  Cobourg, 
which  was  excellent. 

AVe  cannot  close  without  acknowledging  our  indebt- 
eiiness  to  the  Secretary,  Prof.  Buckland,  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Christie,  to  the  General  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  grounds,  Mr.  Jno.  AA'ade,  to  Col.  JIark.?, 
and  several  other  gentlemen,  for  the  many  courtesies 
and  kind  attentions  received. 

The  editor  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  mentions  as  having 
seen  at  Cincinnati,  Duchesse  D’Angouleme  pears  that 
would  weigh  over  a  pound  on  trees  only  two  years  old 
from  the  bud. 


Breaking  Steers. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  notice  an  inquiry  in  the  Coun> 
try  Gentleman,  about  breaking  or  training  steers. 
Our  practice  is  to  prejiare  a  yard  about  two  rods  in 
diameter — the  best  form  is  an  octagon  in  shape— so 
high  and  strong  that  they  cannot  get  out  of  it,  and  a 
whip  made  of  a  light  stick  about  eight  feet  long,  that 
will  spring  easily,  with  a  lash  upon  it ;  the  lash  should 
be  about  eighteen  inches  long,  nicely  braided,  and  as 
hard  as  it  can  be  braided,  so  that  it  will  bend  regular¬ 
ly.  With  this  the  operator  should  be  able  to  strike  to 
an  inch.  These  are  all  the  fixtures  necessary  to  train 
steers,  however  wild.  Turn  the  steers  into  the  yard 
and  commence  caressing  them.  The  pockets  of  the 
operator  should  be  well  supplied  with  potatoes,  roots, 
corn  on  the  cob,  &c ;  the  whip  should  be  kept  out  of 
sight,  and  caressing  continued  until  all  signs  of  fear 
disappear  and  they  will  eat  freely  from  the  hand.  The 
whip  may  now  be  taken  and  laid  over  the  neck  of  one 
at  a  time,  so  that  the  lash  may  hang  on  the  right  side 
of  the  head,  and  swing  gently  against  the  right  side  of 
the  nose,  every  touch  being  accompanied  with  the  word 
“  Ilaw,”  in  a  uniform,  mUd,  low  tone  of  voice,  and 
continued,  never  leaving  the  animal,  or  taking  the 
whip  away  from  him  till  he  will  turn  toward  you  by 
the  motion  of  the  whip  and  word  without  touching 
him,  and  will  stop  at  the  word,  "  Whoe.” 

Both  will  learn  this  first  lesson  in  a  period  of  time, 
varying  from  one  to  four  hours.  Feeding  from  the 
hand,  should  precede  and  follow  each  lesson.  On  a 
following  day  they  should  be  turned  into  the  yard  as 
at  first,  and  the  first  lesson  briefly  reviewed  ;  the  ope¬ 
rator  invariably  securing  complete  subjection,  with¬ 
out  harshness  or  severity. 

The  more  reasonable,  uniform,  and  mild  the  opera¬ 
tor  is,  the  better  he  will  succeed ;  the  review  should 
not  occupy  more  than  five  minutes.  Then  the  yoke 
may  be  taken  in  one  hand,  and  carried  carefully  about 
them,  with  the  whip  always  in  the  other  ;  this  should 
continue  as  long  as  they  show  fear  for  the  new  object. 

Then  hang  the  bows  upon  their  necks ;  accustom 
them  to  the  noise  of  the  rings,  Ac.,  (never  frightening 
them  ;)  continue  caressing  them  till  they  are  yoked. 
When  3'oked,  turn  them  around,  as  at  first,  repeatedly ; 
unyoke  them  and  yoke  the  near  one  on  the  off  side  ; 
by  this  time  they  will  be  perfectly  gentle,  chew  their 
cuds,  Ac. 

They  are  now  broken  to  drive  and  yoke,  and  if  right¬ 
ly  managed  will  be  as  submissive  in  the  open  field  as 
in  the  yard. 

The  third  lesson  is,  to  learn  them  to  draw.  This 
may  be  done  by  attaching  a  chain  to  the  ring  of  the 
yoke,  and  learn  them  to  draw  it  and  turn  gently  either 
way.  A  small  weight  may  then  be  fastened  to  the 
ch;uD,  and  finally  a  sleigh  or  wagon  with  no  load; 
never  suffer  them  to  draw  at  a  load  heavier  than  one 
can  draw  with  perfect  ease  until  they  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  work.  It  is  an  advantage  to  learn 
them  to  work  on  either  side.  We  have  frequently 
broken  steers  in  six  hours,  viz.,  three  days  of  two  houre 
each,  and  they  invariably  make  kind,  gentle,  and  Teri/ 
active  cattle  This  method  cultivates  good-nature  in 
the  animals,  and  preserves  their  life  and  spirits.  IFar- 
ren,  Herkimer  Go.,  N.  Y. 


j  Best  Time  for  Cutting  Willows. 

Mr  L.  Tucker — In  the  Country  Gent,  of  the  27th 
ult.,  the  inquiry  is  made — “When  is  the  best  time  to 
cut  Osiers?”  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  fall  was 
the  best  time,  but  “  experience  ”  has  convinced  me 
that  March  or  April  is  the  best  time  to  cnt  for  manu¬ 
facture  or  cuttings. 

Osiers  cut  in  the  fall,  and  put  info  a  cellar,  as  re¬ 
commended  by  Downing,  are  liable  to  become  dry  ;  and 
when  used  for  cuttings  one-third  of  them  will  not  ger¬ 
minate.  When  cut  in  spring  they  will  give  a  better 
growth,  and  when  used  for  manufacturing  will  peel  bet¬ 
ter.  The  great  drawback  to  the  culture  of  the  willow, 
has  been  the  labor  of  peeling.  There  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  will  be  obviated  by  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Colby-,  of  Jonesrille,  Vt,,  who  has  a  machine,  which,  he 
says,  will  peel  two  or  three  tons  per  day.  It  is  my  in¬ 
tention  to  go  and  see  it  in  operation,  after  which  yon 
shall  hear  from  me  again,  Joim  II,  Corning.  Fa- 
lalie,  Oct.  1,  1855, 

Bread  and  Yeast, 

I  believe  no  one  has  answered  the  question—"  how 
to  make  good  bread  from  grown  wheat.” 

I  have  thought  scalding  the  flour  an  improvement. 
Take  as  much  boiling  water  as  is  needed  to  wet  up  a 
baking  of  bread,  pour  it  on  the  flour,  stirring  at  the 
same  time  with  a  pudding  stick—have  it  as  thick  as 
you  can  stir  it.  Do  not  take  too  much  water,  as  it 
thins  so  much  in  rising,  you  may  get  too  large  a  bak¬ 
ing.  It  will  look  rather  lumpy  and  unpromising,  but 
it  will  work  right.  When  cool  enough,  add  yeast 
When  light,  make  in  a  stiff  dough,  and  set  to  rise. 
When  this  is  light,  mould  into  stiff  loaves,  and  1st  them 
rise  again.  Bread  made  of  grown  wheat  should  not 
be  eaten  before  the  second  day. 

Excellent  Yeast  that  always  has  the  good  luck'' 
to  rise.  Peal  and  boil  a  dozen  or  two  potatoes — mash 
—add  the  water  in  which  they  were  boiled,  and  flour 
to  make  a  thick  batter,  and  a  cup  of  sugar.  When 
cool  enough,  stir  in  some  sweet  lively  yeast.  If  the 
cup  of  yeast  you  set  it  with,  is  not  perfectly  sweet,  you 
had  better  stir  in  it  a  small  lump  of  soda  before  you 
add  it,  so  that  you  will  not  be  obliged  to  use  a  spoon¬ 
ful  at  every  baking.  As  soon  as  the  yeast  seems 
light,  set  it  away  in  a  cool  place,  and  stir  it  down  if 
inclined  to  run  over.  This  yeast  is  preferred  by  dys¬ 
peptics,  to  whom  the  faintest  flavor  of  hops  i?  discern¬ 
ible  and  distressing.  Elsie.  Waukesha,  iris. 

Messrs  Editors — I  send  you  the  following  recipe 
for  making  bread  from  flour  of  grown  wheat  ;  Mix 
with  the  dough  of  three  or  four  large  loaves,  about 
half  a  gill  of  whiskey,  and  the  bread  will  be  light 
Let  those  who  dislike  tou.se  whiskey,  mix  a  small  lump 
of  butter  or  lard  with  the  dough.  My  wife,  who  is  an 
enemy  of  whiskey,  uses  the  latter  remedy,  and  we 
generally  have  light  bread,  although  our  wheat  was 
grown,  in  common  with  our  neighbors’,  S.  B.  Buck- 
ley. 


Death  op  Prop.  Johnston — The  l^ist  arrival 
brings  us  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Prof.  James 
F.  W.  Johnston,  which  occurred  at  Durham,  Eng¬ 
land,  on  the  I8th  of  September,  at  the  age  of  69.  No 
man  has  done  more  than  Prof.  J.  to  ren<Ier  the  great 
princifdes  of  science  as  applied  to  agriculture,  clear  and 
intelligible  to  the  common  reader  5  and  he  merits  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  both  British  and  American  farmers, 
for,  we  presume,  his  works  have  been  quite  as  e.xten- 
sively  read  in  this  courtry  as  in  Great  Britain. 

An  Omission, — In  our  account  of  the  Ohio  State 
Fair,  we  fear  we  have  entirely  omitted  to  mention  the 
address  of  Dr.  Kennicott,  delivered  on  Thursday  af¬ 
ternoon  in  the  Floral  tent.  Tho.-ie  who  heard  him 
spoke  of  it  in  the  highest  terms  ;  but  owing  to  some  mis¬ 
understanding  or  mal-arrar.gcment, previous  notice  was 
not  given  of  the  time  and  place,  when  and  where,  and 
Ave,  and  many  otheis,  who  like  ourselves  were  an.xious 
to  constitute  a  portion  of  his  audience,  had  no  opportu* 
nity'of  enjoying  this  privilege.  Wo  are  happy  to 
learn  that  tlie  Dr.’s  address  will  appear  in  full  in  the 
Society’s  report. 

Virgalieu  Pears. — W'e  nre  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  for  a  box  of  Virga¬ 
lieu  Pears.  They  are  beautiful  samples  of  this  old 
and  excellent  pear — far  superior  in  size  and  perfection 
of  growth  to  any  we  have  seen  for  years.  Indeed  some 
of  our  friends,  to  whom  we  submitted  them,  were  very 
much  inclined  to  doubt,  from  their  large  size  and 
beauty',  whether  they  could  be  genuine  Virgalieus. 

Pears. — Mr.  Dorr  of  this  city  has  presented  us 
with  samples  of  white  Doyenne,  Surpasse  Virgalieu,  and 
Doyenne  Boussock  pears,  from  his  garden — the  latter, 
one  of  remarkable  size  and  beauty.  It  measured  lOJ 
inches  in  circumference.  The  Doyenne  was  much 
smaller  than  samples  we  happened  to  have  from  "West¬ 
ern  New-Xork,  but  in  quality  was  decided  to  be  much 
superior  by  several,  who  h.ad  an  opportunity  of  testing 
them.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Dorr  for  samples 
of  the  Madison  Plum,  an  excellent  late  variety  de¬ 
scribed  by  him  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  vol.  4,  page 

362.  - 

Large  Peaches.— W^e  had  on  exhibition  in  our 

office  last  week,  an  Ohio  Peach — one  of  a  couple  of 
dozen  sent  by  S.  Witt,  Esq  ,  of  Cleveland,  to  a  friend 
of  his  in  this  city — which  measured  llj  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  weighed  twelve  ounces.  The  whole 
lot  were  about  the  same  size— one  a  trifle  heavier, 
weighing  13  ounces.  They  were  “Crawford’s  Late,’’ 
and  believed  to  be  the  largest  ever  seen  here. 

Burgundy  Grape. — Mr.  A.  B.  JIarvin,  .Breivster 
Station,  Putnam  Co.  N.  Y.,  has  shown  us  a  few  bunches 
of  a  grape  which,  in  conjunction  with  about  fifty  other 
A'arielies,  ho  imported  from  France  two  years  ago.  This 
is  the  only  one  that  proves  valuable.  It  is  hardy,  pro- 
ductive,  of  good  flavor  and  ripens  early.  It  is  doubt- 
<  less  the  Burgundy  grape.  Mr.  M.  thinks  it  will  be 


an  excellent  grape  for  wine  making  purposes  in  the 

northern  and  eastern  states. 

•  - 

American  Short  Horn  Herd  Book. — As  we  were 
closing  up  the  paper,  we  received  from  Lewis  F.  Al¬ 
len,  E.«q.,  the  second  volume  of  his  American  Herd 
Book.  It  is  a  handsomely  executed  work  of  650  pa¬ 
ges,  containing  2700  full  pedigrees,  besides  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  cows  which  are  registered,  and  upwards  of  60 
portraits  of  living  animals.  Price  to  subscribers  ®5. 

—to  non-subscribers  $6.  If  to  he  sent  by  mail,  45  cents 
must  be  added  to  prepay  postage. 

The  Vermont  State  Fair  Avas  held  at  Rutland 
last  week,  and  we  Avere  greatly  disappointed  in  finding 
ourself  unable  to  attend  it,  as  we  had  intended.  AVe 
learn  that  the  exhibition  Avas  very  successful,  the  show, 
particularly  of  cattle,  sheep  and  Morgan  horses,  being 
good,  and  the  attend.ance  large. 

Provincial  Fair  of  Lower  Canada. — The  third 
annual  Fair  of  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Canada 
East,  held  at  Sherbrooke,  was  well  attended  and  every 
Avay  successful.  The  Governor  General,  Sir  E.  W. 
Head,  Lady  Head  and  other  distinguished  ladies  and 
gentlemen  Avere  present,  and  our  loyal  Canadian  friends 
seem  to  have  had  a  general  good  time.  We  have  not 
yet  received  the  premium  list,  but  Col.  Stevens  of 
Dunham,  it  is  said  took  the  first  premium  for  Durham 
bulls  in  the  first  class,  and  Mr.  Benton  of  Stanstead 
in  the  second  class.  Col.  S.  Baker,  took  the  first  prize 
for  Durham  cows,  and  Mr.  James  Logan  of  Montreal 
for  Ayrshire.  The  show  of  horses  was  larg-e  and  ex¬ 
cellent.  Few  sheep  and  swine  were  shown,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  poultry. 

Brookfield  Town  Fair. — -We  have  received  an 
account  of  the  6th  annual  Fair  of  the  Brookfield  (Madi¬ 
son  Co.)  Ag.  Society,  Avhich  was  held  Sept.  19  and  20, 
under  the  most  faA'orable  circumstances.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  Ave  should  judge,  Avas  equal  to  that  of  very  many 
county  societies.  The  attendance  Avas  large,  embrac¬ 
ing  nearly  the  entile  population  of  the  town,  ns  well  as 
many  from  the  surrounding  toAvns.  The  prizes  were  so 
arranged  as  to  draw  out  samples  of  nearly  all  the  pro¬ 
ducts,  in-door  and  out,  of  the  town  ;  and  the  number  of 
premiums  awarded  amounted  about  230.  AA’^e  wish  there 
were  many  more  such  .societies.  It  does  indeed,  in 
the  words  of  the  report,  “  give  evidence  that  there  is 
honor,  Avealth  and  dignity  in  labor.” 

Reapers  at  Paris. — A  Pnri.s  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Times,  says — “  Manny’s  Reaping 
Machine  has  been  sold  to  Prince  Napoleon,  and  the 
patent  for  France  has  been  disposed  of  to  a  company. 

I  am  forbidden  to  mention  the  sum.  MgCormick’s 
is  not  yet  sold.  These  admirable  inventions  will,  per¬ 
haps,  obtain  less  success  in  France  than  in  other 
countries:,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  extreme  sub¬ 
division  of  the  land.  A  man  owning  a  lot  measuring  ^ 
half  an  acre  would  not  buy  a  machine  for  reaping  A 
the  wheat  01  mowing  the  clover  it  may  produce.  The  M 
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largo  farmers  of  the  grand  agricultural  districts,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  henceforward  do  without  them.  The 
press  has  given  due  importance  to  the  experiments  at 
Trappes,  of  which  I  wrote  you  last  week  ;  and  has 
chronicled  the  brilliant  success  of  the  American  ma¬ 
chines  of  Manny,  McCormick,  Wright  and  Pitts.” 

Extraordinary  Waeat  Crop. — The  San  Jose  Tel¬ 
egraph  says  that  Michael  Marshall,  living  near  Reed’s 
Mills,  adjoining  San  .lose,  rai.sed  87  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre.  Another  California  paper  mentions  ano¬ 
ther  wheat  crop  in  that  state,  which,  on  the  whole 
crop,  averaged  over  60  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  pre* 
sent  season.  - 

Fall  Plowing  should  be  done  Early. — The 
Boston  Cultivator  well  says  :  “  Plowing,  both  for  win¬ 
ter  grain  and  for  the  purpose  of  rotting  the  sward  be¬ 
fore  next  spring,  should  be  done  ns  soon  as  |iraclicable 
If  delr.yed  till  the  warm  weather  is  past,  little  or  no 
decoinpi'sition  will  take  place,  but  the  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  will  Ho  inert  till  spring,  and  the  furrow  then  be 
tough  and  the  grass  likely  to  start  from  it.  The  sward 
would  rot  more  in  one  month  before  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  than  it  would  from  that  time  to  May.  Many 
fanners  often  lose  the  great  object  they  desire  to  ac¬ 
complish  by  fall  plowing,  on  account  of  overlooking 
this  fact  ” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Cu/fi'rator  thinks  that ‘‘if 
it  is  desired  to  mellow  and  sweeten  a  stiff  clay,  the 
later  it  is  plowed  the  better,  in  order  that  the  frost 
may  act  upon  it  at  once  before  it  is  soaked  by  rain.” 


Bees  and  Honey. — I  am  doing  something  in  rais¬ 
ing  honey,  and  should  like  to  have  you  tell  all  you 
know  about  the  management  of  bees.  I  have  been 
experimenting  with  them  a  number  of  years,  and  think 
I  have  succeeded  in  doing  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
any  other  man  in  this  state,  with  the  same  number  of 
swarms.  Last  year  I  took  twelve  hundred  pounds  of 
nice  table  box-honey  from  twenty-five  swarms.  If  any 
one  has  got  as  much  or  more,  according  to  the  number 
of  swarni.s,  I  should  like  to  know  it,  and  would  try  to 
learn  something  about  it.  Lucius  Bishop.  Neio 
Russia,  N.  Y. 
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M  K  R  C  A  N  T I L  E  COLLEGE 


Tucker's  Block,  Fulton,  Oswego  Oo.  N.  Y. 


OI’EX  to  both  Ladies  and  Genllemen,  affording  uiieqnal- 
ed  facilities  for  acquiring  a  business  education. 


FACULTY: 

S.  M.  BA.'-SF.TT  Principal,  Prof,  of  the  Science  of  Ac¬ 
counts,  Practical  and  Ornamental  Pentnat  sbip. 

A  P.  PHEXCII,  Assistant  Prof,  in  tlie  Book  Keeping  De- 
partmetii. 

lion  Judge  TYLER  and  S.  H.  CLOUGH, Esq.,  Lecturers 
on  Commerce  and  Common  Law. 

Rev.  T.  M.  BISHOP,  Lecturer  on  Political  Economy 
and  Com  Geogrtipby. 

The  Collegiate  course  will  embrace  the  most  np|irovcd  and 
practical  forms  for  keeping  Books  by  Houitle  Entry  in  tlie 
various  deptirtments  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  including  gen¬ 
eral  Wliolesa'e.  Retail,  Coinmissioti,  Exchange,  Baiiking, 
Mamifactttring.  Printmg,  Sliipping.  Steambnaiing,  Individu¬ 
al  Pariitership,  Compound  Co  Business,  Comiiiercinl  Pen- 
mans|ii|),  Correspondence.  Compniation.s  atid  Leclnreson  ev¬ 
ery  subject  of  importance  coimccted  with  the  interest  of  die 
bus  ness  world. 

Gentlemen  .dud  I.adies  can  enter  College  at  any’  time  (ns 
there  is  no  class  system)  and  receive  individual  inslruclion. 

For  pariciilars  se.iid  for  a  circular. 

ftept.  27 — w'iimli 


HAY  PRESSES. 

Hay  pres.'',  to  press  Itales  of  1.50  Ihs.  to  2’25  Ihs — Price 
$10.  Ilay  Press  to  press  bales  of  ‘200  lbs.  to  ‘2.50  lbs. — 
Price  $75. 

The  above  pre.sses  are  well  worthy  the  atienliou  of  farmers. 
For  sale  at  the  North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

‘^GRIFFING&  BItO., 

Sept.  27 — w&in3m  flO  Corilandt-St..  New-York. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

OERUVIAN  GU'ANO,  No.  1.  with  Government  weight 
X  and  hrand  upon  each  hag.  Price  $50  per  ton  of ‘2000  lbs. 

PERUVIAN  (jUANO.  No.  1,  taken  iVoin  the  lower  part 
of  the  cargo,  a  little  damp,  with  alrove  In  and  upon  each  Iriig. 
Price  $1.3  per  ton  of  2000  ihs. 

As  the  latter  article  is  sold  by  some  retail  dealers  for  the 
best  quality,  be  particular  to  observe  lliat  the  OdHip  Guano 
has  the  figure  2  under  the  weight  mark.  For  .sale  by 

ANTGINE  LONGKTT, 

34  Cliff  street,  corner  of  Fulton, 

Oct.  It — mtf  New-A’ork. 

TO  NURSERYMEN. 

''|''HE  suliseriber,  at  Bangor,  Maine,  continues  to  furnish 
i  NATIVE  EVERGREEN  TREES,  to  dealers,  at  the 
owe.st  prices  for  ca.sli — aniong  which  are  .''ilver  Eir.  Double 
Spruce,  White  Pine.  Wliite  Hemlock,  Larch  or  Juniper, 
American  Arbor  Vitre  for  Hedges.  Ac. 

Priced  Catalogues  sent  to  applicants,  and  corre.spondence 
solicited.  October  and  November  are  favoraltte  monllis  for 
shipping  and  transplanting  west  and  south  of  the  Hudson 
river,  and  in  the  fall  advinitiige  cun  be  taken  by  sending  in 
sailing  vessels  at  low  freight. 

Oct.  4 — wltmli  AVM.  DT.ANN. 

Northeiii  Muscadine  drape. 

TtllE  undersigned  would  inform  the  public,  that  after  bav- 
1  ing  liad  ‘25  yeiirs  experience  willi  more  than  40  varieties 
of  Grape,  said  to  be  adapted  to  this  climate,  they  liave  never 
lieeii  able  to  find  any  that  at  all  compare  with  the  Early 
Northern  Muscadine,  either  in  point  ol'  flavor  for  llie  table, 
or  for  producing  the  ricliest  of  Wine — said  by  some  of  the 
best  Freocli  judges  to  be  the  best  Wine  Gr.ape  they  htive 
ever  seeit  in  North  America — its  early  haliit  of  ripening,  be¬ 
ing  on  tin  average  for  14  years  past,  from  three  to  four  weeks 
earlier  than  the  Isaliella,  and  |ironounced  by  thonstinds  who 
liave  eaten  the  fruit  in  oiir  gardens,  ((tiite  superior  to  that  far- 
famed  grape.  As  far  North  as  our  Society  is  located,  the 
Muscadine,  for  fourteen  years  past,  in  point  of  profit,  has 
yielded  us  15  dollars,  where  the  1,-abella  or  any  other  kitid  of 
grape  has  yielded  tis  one. 

As  we  are  in  the  Inisiness  of  producing  new  varieties  of 
Grape,  we  are  not  afraid  to  challenge  any  of  tlie  Northern 
Slates  to  produce  its  equal  :  for  we  have  impartially  tried  all 
the  new  varieties,  uud  liave  in  reality  found  nothing  that 
compares  with  it. 

Tiiis  is  an  einircly  new  variety  known  as  tlie  Nortliern 
Muscadine  or  .■'htiker  Soerlling.  It  was  produced  in  the 
Society  of  Shakers  at  New- Lebanon,  Coljmbia  Co.,  and 
Slate  of  New- York,  and  li.as  been  and  still  is  with  them  a 
Standard  Grape,  that  doe.s  oliei-ance  to  no  other  grape  yet 
known  as  a  hardy  grape  in  tliese  Nortliern  States.'  Tliis  re¬ 
markably  fine  and  bigb-fl  ivored  Grape  was  produced  from 
the  seed  of  the  Native  While  Grape,  growing  wild  on  the 
banks  of  Comiecticiit  River.  Having  proved  ii  for  15  years 
past,  in  almost  every  situation,  we  can,  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  recommend  it  to  the  public  as  the  very  best,  in 
every  point  considered,  of  any  grape  yet  known  in  :liis 
Noribe.rn  latitude  j  for  we  have  inieinied  to  tboroitglily  pn  ve 
the  whole  list  of  hardy  grapes  that  were  noted  for  their  go  id- 
ness,  and  then  recommend  truthfully  according  to  the  result 
of  our  experience.  And  as  the  public  are  now  lieing  irio.st 
sliamefully  imposed  on,  by  unprincipled  persons  selling  grape 
roots  that  are  worllde.ss  anti  good  for  nothing,  under  tliis 
name.  Muscadine,  we  would  caution  all  to  beware  of  whom 
they  purchase  roots  bearing  the  above  name,  a.s  we  will  bold 
ourselves  responsible  for  the  genuineness  of  none  but  such 
as  are  ordered  to  our  personal  address,  or  of  such  of  our 
agents  as  can  show  proper  reference  that  we  have  duly  ap¬ 
pointed  them.  We  have  now  on  hand  a  choice  supply  of 
Roots  ready  fi'r  tliis  fall’s  setting.  October  and  November 
are  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

Principal  Agents,  {  p,  cROSSMAN, 
Shaker  Village.  New-[,el)nnon, 

Ort  11 — w-'limlt  Cdhiniliiu  Co.,  N  y. 

Agricultural  Books, 

For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
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FRUIT  TREES 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Flowering  Plants,  &c. 

An  extensive  and  select  collection  of  Fruit  Trees,  propa¬ 
gated  exclusively  from  bearing  trees  of  the  finest  sorts, 
is  offered  for  sale  at  the  Nursery  of  J.  J.  THOMAS,  Mace- 
don.  Wayne  county,  N.  V. 

tCT"  Ciireful  selections  wilt  be  made  by  the  Proprietor, 
when  desired,  embracing  a  suitable  proportion  of  the  best 
Varieties,  si'  as  to  allbrd  a  regular  succes.sion  of  the  Finest 
F'ruit  through  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter. 

Also,  for  sale,  a  large  collection  of  the  best  hardy  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Flowernijj  Plants,  i,c.,  among  which 
are  the  most  brilliant  varieties  ot  Roses,  the  finest  Spiraeas, 
PoBonias,  Phloxes,  Ac. 

All  order.',  accompanied  with  remittances,  will  be  faithful¬ 
ly  and  promptly  attended  to,  and  the  Trees  and  Plants  packed 
in  the  best  inanner  for  safe  conveyance  by  railway. 

NURSERY  STOCK 
Of  FRUIT  TREES  and  EVERGREENS, 

To  be  sold  by  W.  THOR  BURN,  J.  V.  B.  TELLER,  and 
Estate  of  JAMES  WILSON  deceased  : 

WHO  now  offer  for  .'ale,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  the 
entire  NuRskrv  Stock  belonging  to  the  firm.  Great 
reductions  from  the  regular  prices  will  he  made,  as  we  desire 
to  make  as  large  sale.s  as  possible  this  autumn  and  next 
spring,  to  dealers  and  others,  in  order  to  settle  up  entirely  the 
business  of  the  firm.  The  .stock  is  as  follows  : 

34,000  tirafted  Apple,  5  to  1‘2  feet  high,  with  fine  heads. 
14,000  .Sumdard  Pear,  with  fine  heads,  4  to  10  feet  high. 
4,000  Plum,  4  to  10  feet  high. 

1,600  Cherry,  5  to  12  feet  high,  with  fine  heads. 

2,000  Peach,  1  and  2  years  from  the  bud. 

3,000  Kuropean  Lindens,  2  and  3  years,  very  fine  trees, 
with  fine  heads. 

3.000  Kuropean  Mountain  Ash,  1  to  3  years. 

5,  OOO  Norway  ;4pruce. 

IjOOO  European  Larch,  100  Tulip  Tree. 

1.30  Laburnum  and  Balsam  Fir. 

Also,  Pear,  Apple,  Plum  and  Cherry  Stocks.  The  Fruit 
trees  embrace  all  the  very  best  varieties  for  extensive  culti¬ 
vation,  and  are  of  fine,  healthy  growth. 

Personal  iii'pection  of  the  trees  at  the  Nursery,  preferred 
to  correspondence.  A  liberal  discount  for  cash,  as  it  is  desi¬ 
rable  to  sell  for  cash,  instead  of  on  credit.  Catalogues  to  be 
had  on  application,  or  by  mail,  directed  to 

W.  THORBURN,  ISeedsman,  See., 
Sept.  13 — wftrnOt  492  Broadway,  Albany. 

3Iacliira  or  Osnee  Orange  Hedges. 


I 


fl.  W.  PITKIN, 

Manchester,  Conn.,  Dealer  in  Seeds  and  Plants, 

N  eonse(|uence  of  the  increasing  demand  for  this  remark¬ 
able  Hedge  plant,  my  exclusive  attention  is  mrw  given  to 
the  business.  Seed  is  yearly  gathered  by  my  own  agents, 
and  may  be  relied  ujion  as  fresh  and  genuine.  As  many  per¬ 
sons  prefer  the  plants  ready  for  setting  in  hedges,  I  have  es- 
labli.shed  nurseries  in  diirerent  sections  of  the  country,  where 
they  are  raised  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  in  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  manner,  and  am  ready  to  contract  them  in  anyquan* 
tity.  A  de.scriplive  pamplilet  on  the  Culture  ot  O.sage  Orange 
Hedges,  given  to  purchasers. 

(i.  G.  SiiKpPAKi).  New- York — T’,  B.  Minoi.e,  Phil.adelphta 
— Bvram,  Pitki.n  Sc  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  wholesale  Agents. 

Api'ly  as  above.  April  5 — w2ni2m 

Hay  Presses,  ISay  Presses. 

DEDKRICK-S  PORTABLE  PARALf.EL  LEVER  HOR¬ 
IZON  PAL  AND  VERTICAI,  HAY  PRE.s.SES. 

ritHEr^E  Presses  are  so  constructed  that  they  ctin  be  taken 
J  apart  at  the  manufactory,  and  (by  the  printed  directions 
accompanying  each  press)  pul  together  again  in  a  couple  of 
hour.s  by  any  two  farmers,  without  the  aid  of  a  mechanic. 
They  are  so  conveniently  portable  that  they  can  be  moved 
from  one  field  or  farm  to  another,  ns  a  sleigli  is  moved,  by  a 
pair  of  hor.ses  or  oxen,  and  for  convenience  and  power  of  ope¬ 
ration  they  are  altogether  unequalled.  They  are  now  being 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country, and  are  in  every  instance  giv¬ 
ing  the  iiio.st  decided  satisfaction.  With  two  men  and  a  boy  to 
attend  the  horse,  one  of  these  machines  will  bale  from  6  to  S 
tons  of  hay  per  day,  according  to  the  No.  or  size  of  the  pre.'s. 
Prices,  from  SI30  to  $175.  For  circular,  with  full  descrip¬ 
tion,  apply  personally  or  by  mail  to  the  sulwcribers. 

DEERING  Sc  DICKSON, 
Ptemium  Agricultural  Works, 

May  10— w&meowtf  Albany,  N.  Y. 


LIFE  ILLT7STIIA.TED  :  A  First  Class  Weekly  News- 

per,  devoted  to  News,  Literature,  .Science,  and  die  Arts; 
to  Entertaixment,  Improve.ment  and  Progress.  One 
of  the  Best  Family  Newspapers  in  the  World.  Two 
Dollars  a  year.  — - - 

THE  WATER  CURE  JOURNAL  :  Devoted  to  Hydro- 

patliy,ils  Philosophy  and  Practice  ;  to  Phy.siology  and  Ana¬ 
tomy,  with  numerous  Illustrations ;  and  those  Laws  which 
govern  Life  and  Health.  $l  a  year. 

THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  :  Devoted  to  all 

those  progressive  measures  for  the  elevation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  Mankind.  $I  a  year. 

For  Three  Dollars,  in  advance,  a  copy  of  each  of  these 
Journals  will  be  sent  one  year.  Address  prepaid, 

FOWLER  St  WELL,S, 

Sept.  6 — w4tm2t  No.  308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

NO.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  No.  1 — Price  $52  per  ton  of  2000 
lbs.  This  guano  we  receive  direct  from  the  Peruvian 
government's  Agent,  with  governmem  weiglit  and  hrund  on 
each  hag.  fi'unners  purchasing  of  us  calniot  fail  to  receive 
tlie  best  No.  1  Peruvian.  We  keep  tione  of  the  prepared,  or 
No.  2  Guano. 

Farmers  or  dealers  wishing  to  purchase  in  large  quantities, 
will  receive  a  liberal  discount. 

BONE  DUST,  Laud  Plaster,  Poudrette,  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  Ac.,  at  the  North  River  Agricultural  W  arehouse. 

GRIFFING  Sc  BRO,, 

Aug  23— wStmot  00  Coi  tlaiult-sl.,  New-York. 

DE  BURG’S  NO.  1 
Animoniated  Super- Phosphate  of  Lime. 

HtHE  above  valuable  compound  is  warranted  pure  and 
L  genuine.  The  manufacturing  department  is  under  tlie 
persojial  direction  of  the  suhscriher,  and  will  have  studious 
attention  as  to  his  preparation  at  all  times  being  uniform  in 
its  component  parts.  M-any  experiments  during  tlie  past  year, 
with  the  above  brand,  in  equal  quantity  With  Peruvian  (3ua- 
no  and  other  concentrated  Fertilizers,  scrupulously  testing  ils 
value  as  compared  with  ihe  lulter,  by  various  tstate  Farms, 
public  Agriculiural  Committees.  Ac.,  have  been  made, 
showing  a  preference  for  it  as  a  manure,  bolh  as  to  early  in- 
ducenieiil  and  prolifleness  of  growth.  I’amphlets  will  be 
sent  on  application  to  thesubscrilier,  coninining  full  directions 
for  use,  Ac.  C  B.  DE  BURti, 

Sole  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
June  14 — wAmtf.  Williamsburg,  L.  I. 

Virgiinia  Laiul  f  >r  Sale. 

n[''IIE  subscriber  having  yet  a  few  Farms  for  sale  from  his 
1  large  and  valuable  tract  of  land  silualed  in  the  county  of 
Fairfax,  Virginia,  on  and  near  tlie  Tunqiike  leading  from 
AVasliimrton  and  Georgetown  to  Leesburgb,  18  miles  from  the 
city  of  'Washingion,  two  miles  from  the  Canal,  and  williin  3 
miies  of  tiie  Alexandria.  Loudon  and  Hampsliire  Rail  Road. 
The  soil  is  of  the  first  quality,  of  a  deep  red  color,  seldom 
iilfected  by  drouths  to  which  most  lauds  are  subject.  Adapt¬ 
ed  to  gram,  plaster,  clover,  and  all  kinds  of  grass.  The 
land  will  be  sold  in  lots  of  100  or  200  acres,  or  as  the  purcha¬ 
ser  may  desire.  Every  Farm  will  be  well  supplied  with 
wood,  which  coiisi.sts  of  oak,  cliestiiut  and  second  growlli  of 
pines  Persons  wishing  lo  purchase  would  do  well  to  call 
and  examine  before  purcbasiiig  elsewhere.  For  further  par- 
ticulais,  inquire  of  the  subscriber  on  the  premises. 

S.  S.  MILLER, 

Aug.  1 — m5t  Spring-Vale,  Fairfax  Co  ,  "Va. 

FARM  FOR  SALE. 

\FARM  of  One  Hundred  acres  in  Milo  Center,  Yates 
Co.,  N.  Y.  a  slioii  distiince  from  the.  line  of  the  Canan- 
daigua  and  Elmira  Rail  Road,  It  is  well  watered  by  springs 
aiui  a  fine  .siream.  easily  cultivated — soil  a  fine  gravelly  loam, 
uiisuri'.assed  for  either  grain  or  grass,  witli  exception  of  about 
20  acres  wliich  is  choice  natural  meadow  land, 

ll  has  upon  it  a  good  Dwelling  House  and  out  Buildings — 
is  in  a  good  neigliborhood,  convenient  to  churclies.  school 
hon.ses  and  stores,  and  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  locations  in  the  slate.  For  terms  which  will  lie  made 
easy,  apply  to  GASPER  Sc  Co.,  41  Water  St.,  New-York; 
Caleb  l.iasper,  Esq..  Marcellus,  Onondaga  Co.,  Geo  Young, 
E.sq,,  Milo  Center,  Elias  Benlly.  Esq  ,  Sandy  Creek,  OsWego 
Co.,  S.  Booth,  Esq..  BrimchpoiT,  Yates  Co.  Norman  .Seymour, 
Mechaiiicsville,  Saratoga  Co.,N.  Y.,  Judge  Ellsworth.  Pen 
Yan.  March  1— mlf — 
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Ex«;c!sior  Agricultiival  WorEi§. 

Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 

'No.  30!)  avd  371  Broadway,  AUmny.  N.  Y. 
fubscriher  is  prepared  to  fiiriiisli  to  order  a  full  as- 
Jl  sorlineiit  of  Farm  Implements  and  Machines,  adapted 
to  all  sections  of  the  couiitry  both  north  and  south,  among 
which  tiiiiy  he  found 

The  K^scelsior  Chaitgeahle  R.  R  Horse  Power. 

“  Thresliitig  Machities  with  tleparalors. 

“  “  Cidet  Mill,  Krauser's  Patetit. 

Mowing  atid  Reaping  Machines,  Gri.st  Mills,  Corn  Shel- 
lers  and  Clover  Ilullers ;  Circular  and  Cross-cut  sawmills 
adapted  to  the  Horse  Power,  for  cuttiitg  fire  wood,  fence  stuff 
&c.  Also  a  general  assortment  of  Fertiiizets. 

July  19— w&mtf  RICH’D.  H.  PEASE. 

Appleton  &  Alder.son’s  Drain  Tile  Works, 

Corner  of  Lydius  and  Snipe  streets.  Albany,  near  Mr.  lFi7- 
ion’s  Nvrsery. 

HORSE  SHOE  TILE,  14  INCHES  LONG. 


PIECES. 

4J  itiches  calibre, . S18  per  1000. 

3§  inches  calibre, .  15  per  1000. 

2J  inches  calibre, .  12  per  1000. 

SOLE  TILE.  14  INCHES  LONG. 


HORSE  POWERS, 

OF  the  most  improved  Patents. 

THHESHING  MACHINES,  with  Separators, 
CIDER  MILLS,  Hickok  patent, 

HAY.  STRAW,  AND  STALK  CUTTERS, 

CORN  SHELTERS.  CLOVER  HULLERS, 

DOG  POWERS.  FANNING  MILLS.  Ife.  can  be  fur- 
ni.<hed  at  the  North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

GRIFFING  &  BRO., 

Aug.  2.3 — w8tm3t  CO  Cortlandt-st.,  New-York. 


THOMAS  GOURD, 

BREEDER  OF 

Durham  Cattle,  Snffolk  Snine, 
Madagascar  or  Lop-Eared  Rahhits,  English  Ferrets, 
tilTNK.\  PKiS, 

Dorking  and  Brahma  Fowls, 

AURORA,  CAYIGA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

DOMESTIC  ANIMAl.S 

AT  PRIVATE  SALE. 

T  G.  MORRIS’  ll.l.USTRATED  CATAl.OGFE.with 
1  V*  Jtrices  attached,  of  Short  Horned  and  Devon  Bulls  and 
Bull  Calves,  a  few  Horses,  .‘^outh  Down  Rams,  Berkshire, 
Suffolk  and  Essex  .-iwine,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail  (if  de- 
■sired.)  by  addressing  1..  G.  MORRIS,  Fordham,  Westchester 
Co.,  N  Y.,  or  N.  .1  BECAR,  187  Broadway.  New  Voi  k.  It 
also  contains  portrait,  pedigree,  and  performances  on  the 
turf  of  the  celebrated  horse  “  Monarch,”  standing  this  sea¬ 
son  at  the  Herdsdide  Farm.  May  3,  16.56— wArmlf 


H 


Devon  Cows, 

EIFERS,  and  Bull  Calves — pure  blood — for  sale  by 
Feb.  1 — inly.  B.  V.  FRENCH,  Braintree,  Mass. 


FOR  SAFE, 

A  FEW  pair  fancy  I.op-Eared  Rahhils  "t  moderate 
prices,  very  fine  specimens,  delivered  at  Hudson. 

Also  a  few  pair  Dorking  Fowls,  from  the  fine  stock  of  R. 
H.  Van  Rensselaer,  ready  for  delivery  in  Septeridier.  Ad- 
dress  S.  V.  C.  VAN  RENSSELAER, 

Claverack, 

July  26— w&  mtf.  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


0 


Siitfolk 

F  pure  blood,  tor  sate  by 
Fell  1 — mly 


rigs, 

B.  V.  FRENCH, 
Braintree,  Mass 


piacES. 

4  itiches  calibre,  at . S4ti  jicr  lUliU. 

3  inches  calibre,  at .  18  per  UitlO. 

2  niches  calibre,  at .  12  per  I  DUO. 

t'l'iHE  subscribers  having  enlarged  their  works,  are  now 
JL  prepared  to  furnish  Dram  'I'ile  of  the  various  paltern.s 
and  pi  ices.  Also  Large  Tile  for  small  streams  and  drains 
about  dwellings,  A  c.,  at  #4,  $6,  and  lS8  per  ItIO  pieces.  AVe 
warrant  our  Tile  to  be  perfectly  sound,  and  to  fit  good  at  the 
joints,  so  as  to  admit  water  and  keep  out  the  dirt.  The  Tile 
have  a  larger  calibre  than  any  other  of  American  manufac¬ 
ture  for  the  same  prices;  they  are  al.<o  more  than  14  inche.s 
in  length — IIK'O  pieces  will  lay  72  rods. 

Tile  delivered  at  the  docks  and  railroads  free  of  cartage. 
Specimens  can  be  seen  at  L.  A.  M.  .Merchant’s,  71  Quay- 
st.,  Alliaiiy,  near  the  Steamboat  landing. 

Full  directions  for  laying  Tile  will  be  sent  free  to  those 
addre.s'ing  the  subscribers. 

AA’e  only  need  say  that  Appleton  A.  Alderson  obtained  the 
first  prizes  for  Tile  at  the  Albany  Couniy,  and  N.  Y.  State 
Fairs.  Practical  drainers  furnished  if  required. 

Orders  from  all  parts,  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
promiitly  atiendcd  to. 

Address  APPI^ETON  A  ALDERSON, 

195  Wushiiigioii'St.,  Albany,  N.  A*. 

May  31 — weowim5m 


ENGRISH  CATTRE, 

Imported  on  commission  by  Messrs.  THOS.  BEI'TS  BROS., 
Bishop's  Stratford,  Herts,  England  —  SI  Maiden  Lane, 
Nell'  York  City. 

ElNIj  much  die  cheape.st  and  the  only  way  of  obtaining 
A  Slock  direcl  from  the  Breeder,  which  tvill  give  genilemen 
an  opportiniily  of  obtaining  the  best  stock,  without  liaving  to 
pay  an  exorhiiiint  price  for  them  in  America.  The  firm  having 
liad  forty  years’  experience,  they  feel  confident  of  giving 
s  itisf.iclioii  both  us  regards  price  and  selecting  the  stock  from 
the  best  herds  in  England. 

Thorough  bred  Horses, 

Short-Iloriied  Cattle, 


Devons,  Herefords,  Ayr.sliire.s, 
Alderney  Cows  from  Islands 
of  Alderney  and  Guernsey, 
Pure  bred  Southdown  Sheep, 


H.amp.shire  Sheep, 
Cotswold.  I>eicester  do 
.Sulfolk  Pigs. 

Essex,  Berkshire  do 
Merino  Sheep  from  Spain, 
Mules,  do  do 


Messr-s.  Betts  Bros,  have  appointed  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  men  in  England  cnlirely  for  purchasing  'I'liorongh 
Bred  Horses  They  have  also  an  agent  in  Spain  for  purchasing 
mules. Merino  Sheep,  etc.  jAIessrs.  Bells  Bros,  have  purchased 
a  valuable  patent  inveiilioli  which  will  prevent  accidents  oc¬ 
curring  to  cuttle  across  the  Atlantic.  They  can  now  be  safe¬ 
ly  imported  any  time  during  the  year.  The  cattle  will  he  in¬ 
sured  from  Liverpool  to  New-York  when  desired,  by  charg¬ 
ing  a  small  per  centage. 

A  steamer  will  leave  laverpool  with  cattle  about  the  first 
of  every  month.  3'he  stock  will  be  delivered  at  New  A’ork 
about  SIX  weeks  from  the  time  the  order  is  given  in  America. 

Circulars  containing  all  particulars,  expenses  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  prices  of  Cuttle  in  England,  may  be  had  by  ap¬ 
plying  by  post  to  Me.ssis.  THOS.  BETTS. 

or.  J.  M.  MILLER,  Agent,  SI  Maiden-lane 

Jan  4— lam — mly.  New  York  City. 
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P I . AT T S 13  U  U a H  N  U 11 S  K  R Y . 
Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Hedge-Plants,  Ornamental  Trees, 


Siiruiis.  &c. 

Fl''IIE  proprietor  offers,  this  fall,  his  usual  very  superior 
1  stock  of  Fiuit  Trees.  Vines,  Ac.  'I’ne  climate  of  the 
Valle)'  o(  l.ake  Champlain  is  ,so  eniigenial  to  the  hardy 
growth  anti  healtliful  development  of  trees,  that  llu-y  are  not 
liable,  to  suffer  I'roin  the  sudden  changes  that  occasionally  oc-* 
ctir  after  their  removal.  Ail  the  varieties  ate  propagated 
fioiri  bearing  trees,  eii.suring  accuracy;  and  persons  wishing 
to  plant  their  grounds  with  vttinable  Varieties  of  fruit,  may 
rely  Upon  the  articles  sent  from  this  estabh.slimenl.  Orders 
should  he  sent  early.  Catalogues  will  be  sent  to  those  who 
wish  them.  "  .lOII.N  W.  B.AII.KV, 

Oct.  ISlh,  1S.5.5— w5im1t* _ Plattsburgh,  i\.  V. 

WM.  11.  PRINCE  &  CO-, 

FLUSHFIVG.  N.  Y.. 

OFFF.R  their  unrivalled  Collection  of  Trees  and  Plants  of 
every  dtscriplion.  Their  Extra  barge  bearing  Orna- 
menlnl  Trees,  and  I'Ixtra  size.*  Ornamental  Trees  are  sue  b 
as  cannot  be  elsewhere  obtaineil.  3'he  following  Calalo'nies 
will  be  sent  to  applicants:  No.  1  —  Fruit  and  Oriinmeiilal 
Trees.  No.  2 — Roses.  Bulbous,  and  oilier  Flowering  Plants. 
No.  3 — Extra  I, urge  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  No  4 — 
AVholesale  Catalogue  of  Trees,  Slocks,  and  .Seeds,  for  Nur¬ 
series.  No  6— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Strawberries. 

Oct.  4 — w4lnill 


&C. 


P.  D.  GATES, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT,  and  dealer  in  Agricxilluril 
Implements  and  Machinery,  No.  12  Broadwat,  New- 
York. 

Ketchum’s  Mowing  Machines,  Hay  Presses,  Horse 
Hoes,  Cultivators,  Plows,  Straw  Cutters,  Corn  Sheuers, 
Reapers,  Horse  Power.s  and  Threshers.  Combined  Thrcsiier, 
and  Winnower.s,  and  other  Agricultural  IVIachines. 

May  24~ml2l* 

Raspberry  and  Strawberry  Plants, 
Grape-Vines  and  Khttbarb, 

At  very  low  prices,  particularly  to  nurserymen  and  for 
field  plaining ; 

30.000  Hudson  River  Antwerp. 

20,000  Fa.stolf. 

10. 000  Franeoiiia. 

10.000  Rivers’  New  Large  Monthly. 

10.000  Knevett’s  Giant. 

And  a  general  assortment,  including  all  the  valualile  varie¬ 
ties,  especially  Brinkle’s  Orange,  the  most  beautiful  and  best 
of  all  l  iispberi  ies. 

GRAPES — I.sabclla,  Catawba,  Diana,  Herbemont’s,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Elsingbni'g  and  Bunkle. 

CURRANT8-  A  general  nssor'inent,  including  I.tirge 
Black  F,iigli.«li,  Black  Ntiples,  Myall’s  Victoria,  aiid  Large 
Red  and  White  Dutch. 

RHUBARB,— Victoria,  Downing’.s  Colossal,  Linnreus.Ca- 
hooii.  ami  a  great  variety  of  seedlings. 

ISTRAWBER-RlES— Ilovey’s  Seedling,  Boston  Pine, 
Early  Scarlet,  and  McAvoy’s  Superior. 

WILLOW  CUTTINGS.  C.  W.  GRANT. 

Oci.  11  -  vv.Ynilf  Newburgh,  Orange  Co.,  N.  V. 

A  Pleasant  and  Desirable  Residence 

IN  WESTERN  NEW-YORK. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  highly  improved  farm,  in 
Macedon,  Wayne  Co..  N.  Y.,  consisting  of  about  60  acres 
of  land,  (more  or  less  to  suit  the  jiurchaser.)  of  which  8acres 
are  woodland,  10  fertile  ptislure,  and  the  re.st  in  a  high  slate 
of  cultivation,  partly  occupied  with  nursery  trees,  which  will 
he  removed.  There  are  a  neat  and  comforliible  ctitige  of 
nine  rooms,  several  outhuildings,  two  laborer’s  collages,  a 
htindsonie  growth  of  ornamental  tree.?,  and  a  nearly  une¬ 
qualled  collection  ot  fruit  trees  mostly  in  be.aring,  supplying 
a  succession  of  the  best  sorts  tbrougli  the  entire  year.  The 
.specimen  apple  trees  alone  comprise  nearly  400  in  full  bear¬ 
ing,  and  all  are  increasing  aimutilly  in  value. 

The  whole  lies  in  a  picturesque  po.siiioii,  in  a  band.some 
inululaliiig  country,  in  a  region  unexcelled  for  the  successful 
growth  of  fruit,  and  two  miles  from  the  New-A'ork  Cemral 
Railroad.  In  order  to  eli'ect  a  ready  sale,  it  is  offered  at  st'me 
Imntireds  of  dollars  less  than  its  estimated  value,  or  at  about 
to  iff  too  per  acre,  varying  with  the  quantity  of  land  liikeii, 
tlie  boumlaries  chosen,  and  llic  number  of  nursery  tree.s  left 
for  pertnancnl  orcluiid,  for  wliitb  many  hundreds  of  large 
size  may  he  selected  witliont  transplanting. 

For  ftirlher  particulars  apply  per.-onallv  to 

.1.  J.  'I'ilO.MAS,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


RURAE  PUBLICATIONS. 


1 


’HE  attention  of  all  persons  interested  in  rural  pursuits 
i.s  invited  to  the  following  publications; 

THE  FOUN'JTIV  <;KNTLEi>I A.\ — a  Weekly  Journal 
for  the  Fartn.  the  Garden  and  the  Fireside — forming 
yearly  two  large  and  lieautiful  quarto  volumes  of  416 
pages  each.  Price.  9'i  ()()  a  year.  3’liis  is,  beyond  ques- 
till'll,  the  best  agricultural  journal  publfshetl  in  ibis  coun¬ 
try.  ftpecimelis  .sent  to  all  applicants. 

THE  UU  I, T  I  4' A  TO  It— a  Aloiillily  Journal  for  the 
Farmer  and  llie  Horticulturist,  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
forming  an  annual  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  at  60 
cents  a  year. 

THE  ll.Ll’STH  ATED  ANNUAL  REtJISTER  of  RU- 

R.Al,  AFFAIR.S  for  1855,  embellished  with  more  than 
One  Hundred  Engravings, —  1  vol.  12  mo.  144  pp. — price, 
2.3  cents  in  paper  covers — bound,  50  cents — sent  prepaid 
by  mail. 

RELATIONS  OF  UHE.AII.'sTRY  TO  AtJRIUUI.TURE, 

and  the  Agricultural  Experiments  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawt  s, 
a  new  work  by  Prof  Irebig.  just  published,  price  25 
cents— sent  prepaid  by  mail. 

fCP"  8peciinens  and  Prospectuses  sent  tc  those  disposed  to 

act  as  Agents.  Address  the,  publisher. 

LUTHER  TUCKER,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


VoL.  III.  ALBANY,  DEC.,  1855.  No.  XII. 


Arrangements,  Hopes  and  Aims, 

The  Senior  Editor  and  sole  Proprietor  of  The 
Cdltivator  and  Country  Gentleman,  has  asso¬ 
ciated  with  himself  in  the  Editorial  Management 
of  his  Journals,  and  in  his  business  as  Publisher, 
Luther  H.  Tucker,  whose  experience  in  both 
these  departments,  for  more  than  a  year  past,  will, 
it  is  believed,  enable  the  new  firm,  Luther  Tuck^ 
ER  AND  Son,  to  give  increased  energy,  interest 
and  value  to  their  several  Publications. 

The  aim  of  this  paper,  since  its  commencement, 
has  not  been  merely  to  compare  well  with  its  co¬ 
temporaries,  but  to  take  advantage  of  every  prac¬ 
ticable  means  to  attain  that  position,  in  the  view 
of  its  conductor  best  qualified  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  American  Farmer.  In  reviewing  his  course, 
he  flatters  himself  that  this  end  has  been  sought 
with  at  least  some  measure  of  success.  Taking 
the  foremost  rank  at  the  outset,  the  influence  of 
The  Cultivator  has  been  ever  since  rapidly  ex¬ 
tending;  and  it  has  numbered  among  its  contrib¬ 
utors  the  most  distinguished  and  intelligent  agri¬ 
culturists  of  our  whole  country.  From  the  first 
it  has  been  the  depository  of  a  mass  of  facts  in 
relation  to  Agriculture  not  to  be  found,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  in  any  other  series  of  volumes;  and  the 
favor  with  which  it  has  been  received,  and  the 
ample  support  accorded  to  it,  are,  undoubtedly, 
largely  attributable  to  the  practical  nature  and 
A'alue  of  its  contents. 

In  the  same  aim  we  purpose  to  continue  it,  with 
the  renewed  assurance  of  permanence  conveyed 
in  the  present  arrangements,  and  the  renewed  en¬ 
terprise  and  determination  to  excel,  conferred  by 
them.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  awakening  farmers 
at  large  to  their  need  of  enlightenment;  of  assist¬ 
ing  them  in  the  field  and  encouraging  them  at  the 
fireside;  of  lifting  from  their  shoulders,  perhaps, 
somewhat  of  the  burdens  of  their  life;  of  crea¬ 
ting  with  them  a  taste  for  the  knowledge,  the 
comforts,  the  beauties  at  their  command ;  of  de¬ 
veloping  among  them  an  appreciation  of  these  and 

- : . 


other  resources,  and  a  true  spirit  of  advancement, 
that  we  shall  labor. 

—  Reader,  you  have  here  our  whole  platform. 
Will  you  not  assist  us  in  the  work? 

Such  is  the  cheapness  merely,  of  the  terms  on 
which  we  offer  The  Cultivator  and  Register 
to  the  public,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  they,  can 
but  reach  that  extent  of  circulation,  with  the  aid 
of  which  they  can  alone  be  sustained. 

If  our  Agents  and  Friends  will  enlist  the  co-op¬ 
eration  of  other  subscribers,  the  number  obtained 
might  be  very  much  increased  over  that  of  any  pre¬ 
vious  year.  AYe  shall  esteem  it  afavor  if  they  will 
do  this;  and  should  any  be  unable  to  head  the 
movement,  attend  to  remittances.  See., themselves, 
if  they  would  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  some 
competent  person  who  would  feel  interested  in  at¬ 
tending  to  it. 

We  shall  hope  for  a  circulation  in  1856,  of  Fif¬ 
ty  Thousand  copies.  That  there  is  nothing  chi¬ 
merical  in  this  hope,  all  will  agree  who  consider 
for  a  moment  the  vast  numbers  of  our  farming 
population,  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  paper  fur¬ 
nished,  and  the  smallness  of  the  cost  exacted. 


AYith  this  hope  we  shall  labor;  to  its  accom¬ 
plishment  we  ask  the  labors  of  all  who  are  inte¬ 
rested  with  us  in  the  cause  of  the  Farmer,  and  in 
the  progress  of  a  real  and  noble  enlightenment, 
of  larger  views  and  higher  aims,  in  that  cla.ss 
which  constitutes  the  very  foundation  of  our  na¬ 
tional  structure,  and  the  only  security  of  its  well¬ 
being. 

5;^“  The  particular  attention  of  our  friends  is  re¬ 
quested  to  the  Prospectuses  of  both  The  Cultivator 
and  Qountry  Gentleman,  forwarded  with  their  last 
numbers.  We  have,  as  promised  in  the  November 
i.'^sue,  endeavored  to  send  to  those  on  whom  we  chiefly 
depend  for  sustaining  and  increasing  our  circulation, 
a  copy  of  the  Annual  Register,  for  use  in  ctinvass- 
ing.  Some,  even  of  our  best  Agents,  may  perchance 
be  accidentally  omitted  ;  we  trust  any  of  these,  or  any 
friend  disposed  to  aid  in  the  cause  of  American  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Rural  Improvement,  will  write  us  for  a 
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copy  and  for  specimen  number*,  and  go  to  work  with 
them  as  earnestly  as  their  deserts  and  his  own  circum¬ 
stances  will  admit.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  renew, 
with  the  two  very  important  additions  mentioned,  our 
last  year’s  offer  of 

PREhUUMS  TO  AGENTS. 

As  an  inducement  to  Agents  to  exert  themselves  to 
form  Clubs,  aside  from  the  consciousness  of  the  benefit 
they  will  confer  upon  their  neighbors  by  placing  such 
a  journal  in  their  hands,  we  offer  the  following  list  of 
Premiums  to  those  who  send  us  the  largest  amount  of 
cash  subscriptions  to  our  journals  for  the  year  1856, 
previous  to  the  10th  of  April  next : 

].  For  the  largest  amount,.  FIFTY  DOLLARS. 

2.  For  the  next  largest,. .. .  FORTY-FIVE  DOLLARS. 

3.  For  the  next  largest .  FORTY  DOLLARS. 

4.  For  the  next  largest,. ...  THIRTY-FIVE  DOLL’S. 

5.  For  the  next  largest,....  THIRTY  DOLLARS. 

6.  For  the  next  largest,....  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLL’S. 

7.  For  the  next  largest,. . . .  TWENTY  DOLLARS 

8.  For  the  next  largest,. .. .  FIFTEEN  DOLLARS. 

9.  For  the  next  largest,. .. .  TEN  DOLLARS. 

10.  For  the  next  largest,. .. .  FIVE  DOLLARS. 

11.  For  the  TEN  next  largest  Amounts,  Each  a  Bound  Set 

of  the  Six  Quarto  Volumes  of  the  Cultivator,  from 
1833 — 1843  Inclusive. 

12.  For  the  TEN  next  largest  Amounts,  Each  a  Volume  of 

the  Transactions  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society  for  1S54. 

Agents  who  compete  for  the  above  prizes  must,  in  all 
cases,  remit  with  their  orders,  at  the  rate  of  Fifty  Cents 
for  each  copy  of  The  Cultivator,  and  One  Dollar  and 
Fifty  Cents — (the  lowest  club  price,  where  ten  or  more 
copies  are  taken) — for  each  subscriber  to  the  Country 
Gentleman. 

We  ask  attention  also  to  the  addition  of  no  less  than 
Twenty  Prizes  to  the  List  as  offered  last  year. 
These  will  cover  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which 
nearly  equal  labor  is  expended,  and  which  last  year 
received  no  “  material  ”  acknowledgment  of  their 
exertions. 

Oito  suggestion  we  ought  to  make.  That  all 
the  labor  of  securing  clubs  ought  not  to  be  left  with  one 
Agent — but  that  every  one  should  endeavor  to  co-ope¬ 
rate  with  him  in  obtaining  and  increasing  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  which  he  bears  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
forwarding  to  us.  This  will  assist  both  him  and  us, 
and  will  enable  all  to  work  together  in  the  common 
cause.  ♦ 

TERMS  OF  THE  CDXTIVATOR. 

For  a  Single  Copy, . *V....  Fifty  Cents. 

For  Twenty  Copies,  with  Register 
for  185G  to  each, . ] 


TERMS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN. 


One  copy,  one  year, . ?f2.00 

Three  copies,  •*  5.00 

Five  copies,  “  8.00 

Ten  copies,  “  15.00 

OR  FOR  SIX  MONTHS; 

One  copy, . $1.00 

Six  copies, .  5.00 

Ten  copies, .  8.00 


Suhsorihers  in  British  Provinces. 

We  have  to  pay  the  United  Slates  postage  on  all  papers  to 
the  British  Provinces  ;  and  this  we  cheerfully  do,  to  all  sub¬ 
scribers  who  pay  the  single  copy  price  of  S2.00  for  the  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman,  and  Fifty  Cciils  for  The  Cultivator ;  but  on  all 


clubs,  the  U.  S.  postage  must  be  added.  Hence  our  club 


terms  to  them  for  the  latter  will  be — 

20  copies  and  the  Register  to  each, .  11. CO 

And  for  the  Country  Gentleman, 

3  copies. . $5.75 

10  copies, .  17.50 


Dating  Letters. 

D^It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  every  person  wri- 
ting  us  should  give  his  full  Post  Office  address — naming 
Post  Office,  County  and  State — for  instance,  as  follows  : 

Shutsville,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ky.,  Oct.  1,  1855. 

If  all  our  correspondents  would  thus  commence  their  let¬ 
ters,  and  be  careful  to  write  their  names  plainly,  it  would 
save  us  much  labor  and  vexation,  and  secure  a  prompt  and 
correct  fulfilment  of  their  requests. 

ICT”  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  write  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  each  subscriber  distinctly,  thus : 

“  John  Smith,. .  ..Lenox,. . .  .Berkshire  Co.,. .  ..Mass." 

Postage  on  Our  Publications. 

On  the  Cultivator,  per  year, .  G  cents. 

Country  Gentleman,  per  year, . . 26  cents. 

except  in  Albany  county,  where  it  is  free. 

Illustrated  Annual  Regi.ster,  if  prepaid. ...  2  cents. 
Payable  cohere  delivered .  4  cents. 

Agents  can  remit,  at  tivo  cents  per  copy  for  the  Register, 
and  have  the  postage  paid  here,  or  let  the  subscribers  pay 
four  cents  on  delivery,  as  they  prefer.  The  postage  on  the 
papers  must  be  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  at  the  post  offices 
where  delivered. 

Register  for  1855  or  66. 

C27”Gentlemen  ordering  the  Annual  Register,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  requested  to  specify  the  one  they  want,  whether  fur 
1855  or  185C. 


A  Word  on  Stabling  Cattle  and  other  Animals. 

The  time  has  come  when  old  Borers  begins  to 
whistle  through  the  lifeless  trees,  and  stern  winter  is 
hard  upon  us  ;  and  it  becomes  farmers  to  make  pre¬ 
paration  for  stabling  their  animals.  Notwithstanding 
we  live  in  a  day  of  great  improvement  in  farming,  yet 
many  farmers  are  opposed  to  stabling  their  stock,  and 
still  continue  to  throw  their  fodder  into  the  mud,  and 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  ;  and  instead  of  sheltering 
their  swine,  they  let  them  run  over  their  whole  farm, 
rooting  up  their  best  meadows,  and  perhaps  their 
neighbors’  also.  Every  observing  farmer  knows  that 
it  is  as  natural  for  cattle  to  seek  a  dry  and  warm  shel¬ 
ter,  as  it  is  for  the  human  family ;  yet  it  appears  as 
if  some  farmers  thought  their  salvation  depended  on 
keeping  a  large  stock,  half-fed,  half-stabled,  half-cared 
for.  No  farmer,  whoso  heart  is  not  harder  than  a 
mill  stone,  can  enter  his  dwelling  on  a  cold  winter’s 
night,  by  a  good  fire,  and  feast  on  the  luxuries  of  the 
earth,  Ti  bile  his  stock  are  looing  and  bloating  about  the 
lots  and  streets  for  the  want  of  proper  food  and  shel¬ 
ter.  Geo.  Cargill.  Berkshire,  N.  Y, 


Shorthorns  in  Scotland. — The  recent  annual  sale 
of  Shorthorn  bull  calves  at  Shethin,  18  animals  sold  for 
773  guineas,  or  about  $215  each.  “This,”  says  the 
North  British  Agriculturist,  “  is  perhaps  the  highest 
average  at  any  sale  of  bull  calves  in  the  north  since 
Shorthorns  were  introduced.” 


1855. 
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When  to  Use  Barn-Yard  Manure. 


Messrs.  Editors — If  you  had  a  farm  of  90  acres, 
and  stock  upon  it  to  make  about  100  loads  of  manure 
per  annum,  would  you  apply  that  made  from  fall  to 
spring,  on  your  corn,  potato  or  other  ground  1  or  would 
you  apply  it  in  the  fall  on  your  grass  or  other  ground  7 
Your  answer  will  interest  one  at  least  of  your  readers. 
H.  L.  D.  Moreau  Station,  N.  Y. 

In  the  present  state  of  agricultural  science  we  can 
give  no  satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions.  Indeed, 
were  we  better  acquainted  with  the  action  of  fertilizing 
substances  on  different  crops,  it  would  still  be  difficult 
to  determine,  under  the  various  circumstances  of  prac¬ 
tical  agriculture,  what  particular  mode  of  treating  and 
applying  manure  would  be  most  advantageous.  Had 
we  simply  to  decide  which  mode  supplied  the  plants 
with  the  greatest  amount  of  manurial  elements,  we 
should  say,  apply  the  manure  in  the  green  or  unfer¬ 
mented  state,  and  plow  it  under  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
in  this  way  the  manure  would  decay  in  the  soil,  and  all 
the  gases  evolved  be  detained.  But  this,  though  an 
inportant  onej  is  not  the  only  question.  The  manure 
in  the  green  state  does  not  act  as  quickly  as  when  pro¬ 
perly  fermented  in  the  barn-yard  or  heap  ;  and  much 
more  labor  is  required  to  draw  it  on  to  the  land,  spread 
it  and  plow  it  under,  than  when  concentrated  by  judi¬ 
cious  fermentation.  We  have  to  decide  whether  the 
loss  during  fermentation  is  so  great  as  to  counterbalance 
these  advantages.  As  manure  is  usually  managed, 
there  is  unquestionably  much  loss  of  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia  during  fermentation  ;  but  this  need  not  be.'  In 
a  well  managed  barn-yard  or  manure  heap,  the  loss  of 
ammonia  or  of  any  other  valuable  substances  is  much 
less  than  many  of  our  agricultural  writers  appear  to 
suppose.  Thaer  could  not  detect  the  escape  of  am¬ 
monia  froni  his  manure  heap  by  the  most  delicate 
chemical  tests.  Dr.  Wolff,  an  able  and  reliable  Ger¬ 
man  chemist,  says :  “  where  yard  manure  and  composts 
are  skilfully  prepared,  the  loss  of  ammonia  is  very 
slight,  even  without  the  use  of  fixing  agents.”  From 
these  facts  we  should  conclude  that  it  was  better  to  re¬ 
duce  or  concentrate  the  manure  as  much  as  possible  by 
fermentation,  before  applying  it  to  the  land.  But  here 
we  are  met  with  a  question  in  regard  to  the  mechani¬ 
cal  action  of  barn-yard  manure.  Yes,  manure  un¬ 
questionably  has  a  beneficial  mechanical  action  on 
some  soils ;  when  plowed  under  a  stiff  clay,  it  doubt¬ 
less  renders  it  lighter  and  more  porous,  and  under  such 
circumstances  we  may  conclude  that  the  longer,  green¬ 
er,  and  more  bulky  it  is,  the  greater  will  be  its  benefi¬ 
cial  effect.  Even  on  very  light,  sandy  soils,  we  are  not 
sure  but  that  under  some  circumstances  manure  may 
be  applied  with  much  advantage  on  the  surface  as  a 
mulch  ;  and  of  course  the  longer  and  greener  it  is  the 
better.  We  believe  the  loss  from  the  escape  of  gaseous 
matter  in  the  gradual  decay  of  green,  strawy  manure, 
spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  is  much  less  than 
is  generally  imagined.  There  is  unquestionably  some 
loss,  but  in  many  cases,  we  believe  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  mulch  would  more  than  counterbalance  it. 

In  deciding  when  and  how  to  apply  manure,  we  must 
not  forget,  what  is  gained  by  drawing  it  out  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  leisure  season  of  the  year.  In  this  climate, 
the  period  allotted  the  farmer  to  prepare  and  sow  his 
land  is  so  short,  and  labor  so  much  higher  than  during 
the  winter  months,  that  this  consideration  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  importance. 

In  England,  manure  is  usually  applied  to  the  turnip 


crop  in  the  spring,  or  to  the  wheat  crop  in  the  autumn. 
Since  the  introduction  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  gua¬ 
nos  and  other  concentrated  fertilizers,  the  latter  course 
is  most  frequentlj^  adopted  by  intelligent  farmers. 
Still,  there  as  here,  it  is  one  of  the  “  vexed  questions” 
of  agriculture.  The  working  season  in  England  is 
much  longer  than  with  us,  and  yet  sometime  since  we 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  best  practical  farmers 
of  Shropshire — a  gentleman  who  on  268  acres  of  laud 
kept  33  milch  cows,  some  20  head  of  young  cattle,  8 
horses,  250  sheep,  and  a  large  number  of  hogs,  besides 
having  each  year,  40  acres  of  wheat,  40  of  barley  and 
40  to  50  of  turnips,  potatoes,  vetches,  &c. — asking  our 
opinion  if  there  wrmld  be  much  loss  of  ammonia,  if  he 
should  draw  out  his  manure  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
spread  it  on  his  wheat  stubbles,  that  were  to  be  sown 
with  turnips  the  next  spring.  He  found  it  no  easy  task 
to  draw  out  the  immense  quantity  of  manure  made  on 
the  farm  in  season  for  either  the  turnip  or  wheat  crop. 

The  answer  given  can  be  of  no  interest  to  our  readers. 

We  allude  to  the  matter  simply  to  show  that,  even  in 
England,  farmers  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  a  little 
loss  of  fertilizing  matter,  if  it  would  enable  them  to 
cart  out  their  manure  at  a  leisure  season  of  the  year. 

Our  correspondent  has  90  acres  of  land,  and  manure 
enough  say,  for  10  acres.  When  and  to  what  shall  he 
apply  it  1  Shall  it  be  used  in  the  spring,  in  a  compa¬ 
ratively  green  state  ;  and,  if  so,  to  what  crops!  Hot 
to  barley  ;  not  to  oats ;  farmers  are  mostly  unanimous 
on  this  point.  To  grass  land  as  a  top  dressing  7  No  ; 
for,  if  dry  weather  ensues,  it  will  do  no  good.  For  such 
a  purpose  it  should  be  composted  with  loam,  muck,  Ac., 
and  applied  very  early  in  the  spring,  or  still  better  in 
the  autumn.  The  only  crops  left  are  potatoes  and  other 
roots,  and  corn.  It  is  certain  that  to  get  a  largo  crop 
of  potatoes  we  must  in  some  way  make  the  land  rich  ; 
yet  since  the  potato  disease  became  so  prevalent,  the 
practice  of  applying  putrescent  manures  directly  to  the 
potato,  has  become  much  less  common  than  formerly. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  an  injudicious  prac¬ 
tice,  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  potatoes  so 
grown  are  more  liable  to  the  disease,  and  are  not  so  pa¬ 
latable  as  those  grown  on  poor  sandy  soil.  Carrots, 
parsnips,  beets,  mangolds,  Ac.,  must  have  manure,  but 
it  ought  to  be  pretty  well  decomposed.  Corn  likes  ma¬ 
nure,  and  is  not  particular  as  to  how  it  is  applied. 
Nevertheless,  in  a  dry  season,  the  benefit  received  from 
green  manure  plowed  in,  or  even  from  that  which  is 
thoroughly  decomposed  and  applied  in  the  hill  is  not 
very  perceptible. 

As  wo  said,  English  farmers  frequently  use  their  ma¬ 
nure  for  wheat.  They  turn  over  a  clover  ley  imme¬ 
diately  before  sowing  the  wheat,  and  plow  under  the 
manure  at  the  same  time.  Farmers  are  here  too  busy 
during  the  wheat  seeding  to  adopt  this  practice,  even 
were  there  no  other  reasons  against  it.  Many  of  our 
best  wheat  growers  break  up  their  clover  sods  in  July, 
and  sow  the  wheat  without  any  more  plowing — the  land 
being  kept  clean,  and  got  into  good  tilth  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  the  cuilivator,  harrow,  <to.  Manure  might 
be  plowed  under  in  July,  at  breaking  up  |  but  conside¬ 
rable  clover  is  generally  turned  under,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  bury  both  clover  and  manure  so  that  the  cul¬ 
tivator  would  not  afterwards  work  it  up  to  the  surface. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  farmer  is  not  too  busy  in  the  corn  or 
hay  field,  we  are  not  sure  but  what,  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  such  a  practice  might  be  advantageous. 

Unless  the  soil  is  very  light,  or  very  hilly,  and  there  is 
danger  of  leaching,  we  should,  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  prefer  to  apply  manure  in  the  fall  after 
the  bu.sy  season  is  over,  or  perhaps  in  the  winter  during 
good  sleighing,  to  such  clover  fields  as  are  intended  to 
plant  with  corn  or  potatoes  next  spring.  This  manured 
land  would  give  an  early  bite  of  clover  in  the  spring, 
or  if  it  was  not  wanted  as  food  for  animals,  it  might  be 
turned  under  a*  food  for  plants.  The  land  should  b«  fi 
planted  as  soon  after  it  is  plowed  as  possible,  for  it  is  i 
said  that  the  grubs  will  feed  on  the  clover  and  not  touch 
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the  corn  till  it  has  obtained  sufficient  strength  to  resist 
iheir  attack. 

To  carry  out  this  method  of  applying  manure  in  the 
autumn,  we  of  course  have  to  keep  the  manure  made 
during  the  winter,  through  the  dry  hot  summer  months, 
and  there  is  much  reason  to  apprehend  considerable 
loss  of  fertilizing  matter,  as  barn-yards  are  usually  con¬ 
structed  and  manure  heaps  are  too  frequently  managed. 
But  there  need  be  no  loss — or  at  least  very  little.  In  a 
good  yard,  where  the  buildings  are  all  spouted  and  a 
commodious  tank  is  provided  to  hold  all  the  drainings, 
the  manure  need  not  be  touched,  but  should  be  well 
covered  in  the  spring  with  old  straw,  muck,  loam,  or 
other  absorbent  material ;  and  the  mass  be  occasionally 
watered  from  the  tank  as  it  becomes  dry.  The  drain¬ 
ings  in  the  tank  should  be  kept  well  saturated  with 
phister. 

We  throw  om  these  hasty  hints,  in  the  hope  that  our 
correspondents  will  take  up  the  subject,  and  discuss  it 
freely  through  the  columns  of  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man.  _ • — 

Agricultural  Discussion  at  the  State  Fair. 

Comparative  Value  of  Guano  and  Barn-yard  Ma¬ 
nure-Salt,  4*c. 

During  the  late  State  Fair  at  Elmira,  some  little  ex¬ 
citement  was  caused  by  Solon  Robinson,  of  the  Neic- 
York  Tribune,  asserting  that  on  Wednesday  evening 
ho  would  prove  that  no  farmer  could  afford  to  draw 
manure  a  mile,  even  could  he  obtain  it  for  nothing. 
At  the  appointed  hour  the  room  was  filled,  and  the 
speaker  essayed  to  fulfil  his  promise. 

On  a  prairie  soil,  he  said,  it  would  not  pay  to  draw 
mailure  any  distance,  because  the  soil  contains  too  much 
humus.  He  had  himself,  preferred  to  move  the  barn 
instead  of  the  manure.  But  he  did  not  refer  to  these 
soils  He  would  instance  the  poorest  soils  of  Long  Isl¬ 
and,  or  the  sand  hills  of  Albany,  where  farmers  were 
in  the  habit  of  taking  their  straw  to  New-York,  selling 
it  for  a  trifle  over  the  cost  of  drawing,  and  taking  back 
a  load  of  colored  straw  called  manure.  It  was  on  these 
poor  soils  that  farmers  could  not  afford  to  draw  manure 
one  mile.  But  he  should  be  asked,  “  What  will  you 
do  with  the  manure? — throw  it  away ?”  Not  at  all. 
Apply  it  to  the  land  near  the  house,  and  on  the  more 
distant  fields,  use  some  concentrated  fertilizer,  in  the 
fore  ranks  of  which  he  placed  Peruvian  guano.  He  had 
seen  200  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano  per  acre,  increase  the 
whe.at  crop  from  four  to  seventeen  bushels  per  acre. 
Could  any  such  results  bo  obtained  from  barn-yard  ma¬ 
nure  ?  Could  any  farmer  afford  to  draw  it  a  mile  when 
he  could  get  Peruvian  guano  at  its  present  price  ? 
Then  there  was  salt.  “  Salt  is  worth  more  as  a  ma¬ 
nure  than  it  sells  for  for  other  purposes.  Farmers  can 
make  money  by  going  to  Syracuse  and  purchasing  salt 
at  m.arket  prices  and  sowing  it  on  their  land.”  One 
farmer  had  told  him  to-day,  that  ho  hauled  wet  leach¬ 
ed  ashes  16  miles,  and  he  considered  the  benefit  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  the  expense.  He,  Mr.  R.,  asked  him  why 
ho  hauled  ashes  .so  far.  He  replied,  “  for  the  good  they 
do  the  land.”  Mr.  R.  supposed  the  benefit  was  from 
the  potash  they  contained.  Now,  could  not  the  potash 
bo  obtained  in  a  more  concentrated  form  ?  Boats  are 
now  being  loaded  at  Rochester,  with  le.iched  ashes  for 
the  iLSo  of  Long  Isl.and  farmers.  The  potash  they  con¬ 
tained  could  be  obtained  in  the  market  at  a  much 


I  cheaper  rate.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  farmer 
will  know  what  to  put  on  his  land  to  produce  wheat  or 
any  other  crop,  as  certainly  as  the  housewife  knows 
what  to  put  into  the  trough  to  make  bread.  It  is  just 
as  easy  for  him  to  know. 

Sanford  Howard  of  the  Boston  C'uZ?it>a/or,thought 
the  benefit  derived  from  leached  ashes  was  not  from  the 
potash  they  contained  alone.  He  did  not  know  what 
gave  leached  ashes  their  peculiar  value.  No  matter  if 
we  do  not,  so  long  as  experience  proves  their  value. 
We  know,  however,  that  they  contain  some  phosphates ; 
arid  it  is  probable  that  old  leached  ashes,  that  have 
been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  contain  nitrogen, 
and  would  be  valuable  on  that  account,  He  had  seen 
guano  used  without  any  visible  effect.  He  mentioned 
several  instances  where  salt  had  been  applied  to  land 
without  any  benefit.  One  gentleman  who  manufactu¬ 
red  salt,  and  had  tried  it  on  his  land  repeatedly,  in¬ 
formed  him  that  he  found  the  less  salt  he  got  on  hs 
soil  the  better. 

L.  AVetherell  stated  that  a  farmer  in  Hampshire 
County,  Mass.,  informed  him  that  “no  farmer  could 
afford  to  move  his  manure  at  all,  as  long  as  he  could 
obtain  guano  at  present  prices.”  Another  farmer  told 
him,  that  on  poor  land  where  he  could  obtain  nothing 
— not  even  “  poverty  grass,”  by  the  use  of  300  lbs.  of 
guano  per  acre  he  succeeded  in  raising  30  bushels  of 
wheat.  Another  gentleman  had  used  guano  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  on  grass,  and  obtained  good  results,  but  ever 
afterwards  nothing  would  grow  on  the  land. 

Hon.  Geo.  Geddes,  of  Syracuse,  had  long  time  ago 
given  lip  the  idea  that  agriculture  is  an  exact  science. 
He  had  tried  salt  to  his  satisfaction.  He  had  staked 
out  a  rod  of  land  in  each  of  three  different  fields,  and 
carefully  dressed  them  with  salt,  and  sowed  them  with 
barley,  oats,  and  wheat;  and  he  never  could  see  the 
difference  between  them  and  where  no  salt  w.is  applied. 
The  President  of  the  Onondaga  County  Society  called 
on  him  to  visit  a  field  of  wheat,  where  salt  had  been  ap¬ 
plied  on  a  portion  of  it,  and  where,  he  said,  the  exact 
line  of  demarkation  could  be  distinctly  perceived ;  but 
his,  (Mr.  Geddes’,)  eyes  were  not  sharp  enough  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it. 

Hugh  T.  Brooks,  of  AA'yoming,  thought  a  good  deal 
of  barn-yard  manure.  AVhen  we  speak  of* barn-yard 
manure,  we  use  an  indefinite  term.  It  may  mean 
something  of  great  value,  or  a  comparatively  worthless 
compound.  He  put  a  good  dressing  of  manure  on  his 
corn  fields,  and  the  census  man  stated  that  it  was  the 
best  corn  he  had  seen.  He,  Mr.  B.,  thought  that  farm¬ 
ers  should  husband  their  manures,  and  return  all  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  refuse  to  the  earth  from  whence  it 
came. 

Sanford  Howard  said  there  was  a  gentleman  pres¬ 
ent  who  had  had  much  experience  in  the  use  of  guano 
and  other  concentrated  fertilizers,  and  who  had  been  for 
some  years  connected  with  an  extensive  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  inEngland,and  ho  would  like  to  hear  his  opin¬ 
ion  in  regard  to  the  subjects  under  discussion.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  Joseph  Harris  of  the  Country  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Harris  agreed  with  Mr.  Robinson  that  Peru¬ 
vian  guano  was  the  cheapest  and  best  concentr.ated  fer¬ 
tilizer  at  present  in  the  market,  for  wheat,  corn,  and 
other  cereals.  Mr.  R.  had  not  attempted  to  prove  that 
“  no  farmer  could  afford  to  draw  manure  one  mile.” 
He  had  simply  endeavored  to  show  that  Peruvian 
guano,  s.alt,  Ac.,  were  cheaper  sources  of  fertilizing 
matter  than  barn-yard  manure.  The  question  to  bo 
decided,  was  the  relative  value  of  Peruvian  guano 
and  barn-yard  manure.  Chemical  analj^sis  afforded 
much  light  on  the  point.  Peruvian  guano  contained 
all  the  elements  of  barn-yard  manure.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  is  mainly  in  the  relative  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  elements.  Barn-yard  manure  contained 
an  immense  .amount  of  carbonaceous  matter,  silica, 
<ttc..  while,  Peruvian  guano  contained  very  little. 
But  these  substances  were  of  little  manurial  value. 
The  most  .valuable  ingredient  in  Peruvian  guano  was 
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ammonia.,  and  we  may  take  the  quantity  of  this  sub¬ 
stance  as  indicating  the  relative  value  of  the  two  ma¬ 
nures.  Certainly  this  method  would  not  underrate  the 
ultimate  value  of  barn-yard  manure.  Good  Peruvian 
guano  contains  twenty-five  times  as  much  ammonia  or 
nitrogen  as  good  barn-yard  manure.  According  to  this 
method  of  estimating  their  relative  manurial  value, 
one  ton  of  Peruvian  guano  was  equal  to  25  ton.s  of  barn- 
y.ird  manure.  If  Peruvian  guano  sells  for  $50  per  ton, 
b.arn-yard  manure  is  worth  $2  per  ton.  lie  would  leave 
farmers  to  decide  whether  they  could  afford  to  draw 
it  one  mile  for  this. 

In  reply  to  various  questions  asked  by  several  gen¬ 
tlemen  present,  Mr.  11.  said  he  had  seen  salt  used  as  a 
manure  in  many  instances,  and  never  once  with  any 
marked  beneficial  etfect.  Nevertheless  there  were  ma¬ 
ny  well  authenticated  experiments  where  it  had  produ- 
CBcl  a  considerable  increase  of  the  crop.  It  gave 
strength  and  brightness  to  the  straw.  Prof.  Way  has 
suggested  that  salt  acts  beneficially  on  some  soils,  by 
increasing  the  solubility  of  the  double  silicate  of  alu¬ 
mina  and  ammonia,  in  which  form  he  thinks  it  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  silica  so  largely  existing  in  the 
straw  of  wheat,  and  which  enables  it  to  stand  erect,  is 
taken  up  by  the  plant.  We  have  no  existing  system 
of  rotation,  by  which  sodium  and  chlorine,  — the  ele¬ 
ments  of  salt, — could  be  removed  from  the  soil  with¬ 
out,  at  the  same  time,  removing  other  elements  of 
plants  in  greater  proportion.  Salt,  therefore,  can  nev¬ 
er  be  used,  to  any  great  extent,  as  a  manure.  It  can 
never  be  a  manure  equal  to  phosphoric  acid  or  i  mmo- 
nia,  inasmuch  os  a  small  quantity  only  is  removed  from 
the  soil,  as  compared  with  these  and  other  substances. 
He,  Mr.  II.,  w  s  greatly  in  favor  of  Peiuvian  guano, 
yet  its  value  might  be  over  estimated.  In  England, 
3  cwt.  of  good  Peruvian  guano  gives  an  increase  in  the 
wheat  crop  of  10  bushels  per  acre.  At  present  prices 
this  would  cost  $10,  and  it  follow's  that  if  wheat  sells  for 
§1  per  bushel,  little  is  gained  by  its  use;  but  if  it  sells 
for  §2,  the  application  of  guano  will  be  quite  profitable. 
Tho.se  who  are  continually  holding  up  to  our  imitation 
the  high  farming  of  England,  appear  to  forget  that  En¬ 
glish  farmers  obtain  a  higher  price  for  their  produce. 
He  believed,  that  for  the  production  of  wheat  this  cli¬ 
mate  was  superior  to  that  of  England,  and  that  if  he 
could  obtain  English  prices, — if  he  could  obtain  $3  per 
bushel  for  wheat,  he  could  annually  raise  50  bushels  per 
acre. 

Gen.  Harmon,  of  Wheatland,  thought  this  could  not 
be  done,  and  offered  to  pay  the  gentleman  $3  per  bush¬ 
el  for  all  the  wheat  he  could  raise  in  crops  of  50  bush¬ 
els  per  acre. 

Mr.  Harris  believed  that  this  climate  would  enable 
him  to  raise  such  crops  if  a  sufficiency  of  mineral  and  am- 
moniacal  manures  were  supplied  ;  but  had  he  anticipa¬ 
ted  Gen.  Harmon’s  proposition  he  would  have  said  40 
bushels,  in  order  to  be  within  safe  bounds.  Last  year 
Mr.  Lawes  of  Rothamsted,  England,  produced  55  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  per  acre  on  land  that  had  grown  12  crops 
of  wheat  in  12  successive  years.  This  result  was  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  dryne.ss  of  the  season.  Had 
the  .same  amount  of  fertilizing  matter  been  supplied  in 
a  wet  year  the  crop  would  have  been  all  straw.  A  dry, 
Imt  season,  is  what  good  English  wheat  growers  desire. 
The  nearer  their  .summer  approximates  to  ours  in  rain 
and  temperature,  the  better  their  wheat  crops. 

An  animated  discu.ssion  followed  on  the  value  of  salt 
a.s  manure.  Judge  Ciieevf.r  said  he  applied  a  quart 
of  .salt  to  his  plum  trees  and  it  killed  every  one  of  them. 
L.  Wetherell  thought  salt  wa.s  good  for  flum  trees,  and 
he  had  been  informed  that  it  would  cure  the  black  knot. 

This  was  emphatically  denied  by  many  gentleman  pre¬ 
sent.  Salt  ha  1  been  repeatedly  used  for  the  black 
knot,  and  proved  of  no  use. 

Mr.  Osborn  of  Watervliet  had  u.scd  salt  on  his  orchard 
with  the  best  result.  It  had  an  astonishing  effect. 

Mr.  Harris  asked  how  Mr.  Osborn  knew  that  the  salt 
was  beneficial — was  a  portion  of  the  orchard  left  with¬ 
out  any  salt  1 

Mr.  Osborn  replied  that  the  v;]iole  orchard  was 


dressed  with  salt,  hut  that  he  knew  the  salt  had  a  good 
effect  because  the  tree.s  grew  better  the  year  after  it 
was  applied  than  they  did  the  year  preceding. 

Janies  Vick  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  made  a  few 
huinorons  remarks  on  the  subjects  under  discussion,  al¬ 
luding  to  the  discrepancy  1  etween  the  statement  of  So¬ 
lon  Ptobinson  that  200  lbs.  of  guano  Would  give  an  in¬ 
crease  of  13  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  that  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Harris,  that  336  lbs.  were  required  in  England  to 
produce  an  incrc  'se  of  10  bushels  over  the  uriguanood 
portion  of  the  field. 

Mr.  Harris  said  that  if  guano  was  found  to  produce  as 
great  an  efieef  as  that  ascribed  to  it  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
he  quite  ngr^d  with  him  that  it  would  be  more  profita- 
I  le  to  buy  guano  than  to  draw  manure  one  mile,  even 
if  it  could  be  had  for  nothing.  He  believed,  however, 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  no  such  results  would  be  ob¬ 
tained.  » 

The  Utmost  Capacity  of  an  Acre. 

How  seldom,  save  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  pre¬ 
mium,  is  the  utmost  capacity  of  an  acrw  as  to  produc¬ 
tiveness  put  to  the  test !  The  prevailing  ambition  with 
the  majority  of  farmers  is  to  go  over  as  much  ground 
as  possible  or  to  put  in,  every  year,  as  many  acres  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  other  things  ns  they  possibly  can. 
This  prevailing  ambition  and  practice  is  kept  up,  not 
on  the  ground  of  any  rational  theory  or  any  practical 
demonstration  of  its  superiority,  but  mainly  in  virtue  of 
the  coinmon  custom,  in  agricultural  as  in  other  matters, 
of  doing  as  other  people  do.  So  far  as  it  claims  any 
support  or  justification  whatever,  that  claim  rests,  in 
the  last  result,  in  the  position  that  it 's  easier  or  more 
profitable  to  skim  over  a  good  many  acres  than  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  few  in  a  superior  manner.  This,  we  think  will 
turn  out,  when  examined  and  reflected  on,  not  a- Jact 
or  a  truth,  hut  a  baseless  or  false  assumption.  A  few 
statistical  facts  will  help  to  determine  this  question. 

According  to  the  Statistical  View  of  the  United 
States,  or  Compediuraof  the  Seventh  Census,  for  1S50, 
the  average  product  of  wheat  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  states  does  not  exceed  twelve  bushels  per  acre. 
Twelve  bushels  per  acre  is,  according  to  the  same  au¬ 
thority,  the  average  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  states  of 
New-York  and  Ohio.  These  estimated  averages  are 
probably  rather  under  the  actual  products  of  the  seve- 
al  states  than  otherwise  ;  but  the  true  average  of  either 
of  the  States  specified  did  not  probably  exceed  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre.  Notwithstanding,  then,  that  in  the 
best  wheat  districts,  and  by  extra-cultivation  averages 
have  been  obtained  of  over  twenty-five  bushels,  and 
individual  crops  of  forty  bushels  or  even  more,  still  the 
evidence  of  the  statistical  returns  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  average  or  ordinary  product  of  wheat  in  these 
states,  irhere  the  mode  of  culture  has  been  only  ave¬ 
rage  or  ordinary— At  least  not  at  all  extra — is  only  at 
most  about  fifteen  bushels  per  acre. 

Now  at  what  may  the  cost  of  the  ordinarj’  mode  of 
putting  in,  harvesting,  threshing  and  marketing  a 
crop  of  wheat  be  estimated  1  After  several  estimates 
in  different  years,  and  after  comparing  a  number  of 
estimates  by  others,  both  puhli.shed  and  unpublished, 
we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  co^t  of  rais¬ 
ing  a  crop  of  wheat  may  be  estimated  at  ten  dollars 
($10)  per  acre.  In  the  estimates  by  which  the  above 
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average  has  been  arrived  at  the  straw  has  usually  been 
taken  as  a  set-off  against  the  interest  on  the  value  of 
the  land. 

According  to  these  estiroates  the  cost  of  raising  and 
getting  all  ready  for  market  a  bushel  of  wheat  may  be 
averaged  at  70  cents.  This  is  a  confirmation  of  those 
rough  guesses,  without  any  accuracy  of  calculation, 
which  place  the  expensei,of  raising  an  ordinary  wheat 
crop  at  75  cents  per  bushel. 

Now,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  ordinary 
mode  of  cultivation,  or  that  in  which  extra  pains  are 
taken,  and  by  which  every  acre  is  urged  forward  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  proves  tire  most  profitable,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  take  any  number  of  certified  specifica¬ 
tions  as  presented  to  county  or  state  Societies  which 
have  offered  premiums  for  the  best  crops,  and  com¬ 
pare  them  with  the  foregoing  averages.  Let  the  cost  of 
of  cultivating  an  acre  be  divided  by  the  number  of 
bu.shels  raised  on  each  acre,  and  the  result  will  show 
the  e.xpenje  of  raising  each  bushel,  which  will  always  be 
found  less  than  the  average  by  ordinary  cultivation. 
The  difference  between  expense  and  the  market  value, 
of  course  is  profit,  and  the  amount  per  each  bushel 
being  multiplied  by  the  number  of  bushels,  and  that 
amount  by  the  number  of  acres  which  each  reader 
Usually  puts  into  wheat  each  year,  will  give  him  the 
amount  of  profit  which  he  would  make,  each  year  by 
urging  each  acre  to  its  utmost  capacity  of  production. 

Or,  let  him  take  any  price  as  an  average,  say  one 
dollar,  and  all  the  value  of  the  crop  at  this  rate,  over 
the  expense  of  cultivation,  will  be  net  profit.  While 
at  this  price  only  five  dollars  per  acre  could  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  ordinary  cultivation,  several  premium  crops 
m.ay  be  found  on  record  which  gave  a  net  profit  of 
thirty-five  dollars  and  upwards,  over  nil  expenses. 
With  the  price  of  wheat  above  one  dollar  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  favor  of  high  culture  would  be  still  greater. 

New  Fine  Climber. 

Ipomea  limbata — This  is  a  new  and  very  beautiful 
variety  of  the  elegant  genus  Ipomea.  The  flowers  are 
large,  of  a  rich  crimson,  bordered  with  white,  and  when 
the  plant  is  covered  with  them,  it  is  a  truly  splendid 
object.  The  stem  is  very  branching  and  in  a  short  time 
will  cover  a  large  space.  It  is  increased  by  seeds  or 
by  cuttings  which  strike  freely.  N.  Stone, 

Pine  Fall  FIower» 

Anemone  Japonica. — A  most  desirable  autumnal 
flowering  plant,  beginning  to  bloom  about  the  first  of 
September,  and  continuing  to  expand  its  rich  crimson 
blossoms  until  snow  falls.  The  flowers  increase  in  size 
and  beauty  as  the  weather  grows  colder  until  the  ground 
freezes,  when  the  stems  die  down  and  the  roots  remain 
deep  in  the  ground  till  spring.  It  grows  in  clumps 
like  the  Peonia,  and  like  that  requires  a  moist,  deep 
soil.  It  is  easily  prcp.-igated-by  division  of  the  roots, 
the  smallest  piece  of  which  planted  in  spring  will  grow 
to  a  fine  plant  and  bloom  the  same  season.  N.  Stone. 

Curious  Sport  of  the  Petunia. 

In  a  large  bed  of  Petunias  in  my  garden,  two  plants 
have  produced,  from  several  of  their  branches,  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  twin  flowers,  consisting  of  two,  three,  and 
in  one  instance,  five  buds  growing  into  one.  The  bell 
of  each  flower  was  split  on  one  side  and  connected  with 
the  adjoining  one,  and  all  were  twisted  and  contorted 
in  a  manner  singularly  wild  and  beautiful.  The  colors 
of  these  twin  flowers  were  much  brighter  than  on  the 
single  ones  on  the  same  plant.  N.  Stomb. 


Training  Colts — Heaves — Scratches. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  horse,  and  all  that  relates 
to  him,  is  interesting  to  most  persons  who  like  his  traits 
or  need  his  services.  Farmers  especially,  receive  with 
favor  any  intelligence  in  regard  to  their  “  willing 
slave,”  which  may  promise  to  improve  his  condition  or 
remedy  his  defects  and  diseases.  And  it  is  no  wonder, 
when  we  consider  how  constantly  he  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  animal  for  the  means  of  his  livelihood, 
as  well  as  a  great  share  of  his  pleasure.  The  young 
horse,  “  the  limber  colt,”  when  kindly  cared  for,  is 
agile  and  playful,  ready  to  learn  and  do  his  lessons,  if 

taught  in  a  gentle  manner.  Scarcely  ever  is  violence 
or  severity  necessary,  and  always  prolongs  and  makes 
more  tedious  the  training  required  to  render  the  colt 
of  service.  Inquiries  have  been  made  through  the 
Cultivator,  as  to  the  best  way  of  “  breaking”  young 
horses.  They  have  been  answered,  and  judiciously. 
Kind  and  gentle  usage  is  justly  recommended.  The 
secret  charm  of  changing  the  wild  and  wayward  colt 
into  the  safe  and  reliable  horse,  is  to  assure  him  he 
has  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  he  shall  not  be  hurt. 
Show  him  how  much  you  love  him,  and  wish  to  be  loved 
by'  him,  but  at  the  same  time  that  you  do  not  fear, 
and  will  have  the  mastery  and  management  of  him. 
The  most  suitable  time  to  effect  this,  is  soon  after  he 
is  weaned  from  the  dam.  If  then  for  a  few  months, 
extra  pains  are  taken  to  teach  him  lessons  of  obedience 
and  docility,  he  will  never  forget  them,  and  small 
preparation  will  be  required,  and  little  difficulty  need 
be  encountered  to  fit  him  for  usefulness,  when  he  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  proper  age  for  it.  The  details  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  are  well  enough  understood  by  horsemen,  and 
none  other  should  attempt  to  “  break  in  ”  the  high 
mettled  colt.  Moreover  the  man  of  even  temper,  pa¬ 
tient,  ‘long-suffering,  and  of  great  kindness,’  will  al¬ 
ways  succeed  best. 

As  to  the  diseases  of  the  horse,  the  writer  of  this 
knows  little,  and  will  therefore  say  little.  But  he 
would  allude  with  satisfaction  to  your  notice  of  heaves 
in  the  Oct.  Cultivator  for  1854.  The  cause,  cure,  and 
treatment  of  that  plaguy  malady,  is  there  given  in  a 
nutshell.  It  is  written,  the  structure  of  the  lungs,  when 
once  broken,  cannot  bo  repaired  by  medicine.  But 
the  horse  afflicted  with  heaves  may  be  rendered  near¬ 
ly  as  serviceable  as  the  sound  one,  by  great  moderation 
in  all  things.  Violent  work,  especially  if  accompanie 
with  gross  feeding,  is  almost  sure  to  aggravate  the  dis¬ 
order.  Fresh  and  sweet  grass  always  alleviates  it,  but 
old  or  dry,  and  foul  pasturage,  has  a  contrary  effect. 
The  easiest  way  of  feeding  in  the  stable,  is  on  clean 
rye  or  wheat  straw,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  oats  ; 
if  wetted  or  washed  clean  in  a  basket,  so  much  the 
better.  IVhen  \.\iB  fils  come  on  by  cold  or  otherwise,  a 
few  feeds  of  scalded  bran  with  saltpetre  dissolved  in 
hom,  are  just  as  good  as  the  beat  advertised  “  heaves 
cures.”  Moderate  bleeding  also,  if  the  horse  has  been 
full  fed,  has  a  tendency  to  “  suspend  ”  the  disorder. 

Heaves  are  hereditary.  Mark  that,  ye  breeders, 
and  keep  your  tainted  mares  from  the  stallion.  Not 
only  this,  but  .spavin,  ringbone,  splints,  curb,  wind- 
gals,  crib-biting — all  these  and  more,  are  far  more 
likely  to  come  upon  horses  descended  from  progenitors 
tainted  with  them,  e.specially  if  both  were  so. 

Scratches  .are  caused  commonly  by  laziness,  and  the 
horse  master  who  suffers  his  animal  to  catch  them, 
scarcely  deserves  to  know  of  a  cure.  They  may  some¬ 
times  however,  happen  unavoidably.  Gunpowder  and 
hog’s  lard  mixed  together  and  rubbed  in,  will  effeett  he 
cure,  provided  the  feet  and  legs  are  thoroughly  cleansed. 
Castile  soap  .and  soft  blood  warm  water  will  do  this 
and  a  little  Indian  meal  is  a  good  addition.  Try  it,’ 
(the  lust  named  I  mean)  on  your  cracked  and  chapped 
hands,  ye  hard  working  ones.  A  Sob.sceibeb. 
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Fair  of  the  American  Institute. 


The  Annual  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  is  this 
year  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  N.  Y.,  during  the  whole 
month  of  October.  We  spent  an  hour  very  agreeably 
Inst  week  in  examining  the  articles  on  exhibition. 
There  was  a  good  collection  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
Ilovcy  &  Co.  of  Boston  being,  perhaps,  the  largest  ex¬ 
hibitors.  There  was  considerable  competition  for  the 
Best  fix  varieties  of  Pears.  Win.  Cranst  of  Hoboken, 
obtained  the  first  premium.  Ilis  Duchesse  d’Angou- 
leme  were  magnificent,  and  Glout  Morceau,  Seckel  and 
Eastern  Beurre  were  very  fine.  There  was  a  fine  dis¬ 
play  of  apples.  John  W.  Bailey  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
showed  87  varieties  and  obtained  the  first  premium. 
The  collection,  in  our  opinion,  wo-s  of  average  quality 
only.  Here  is  a  plate  of  apples  of  great  size  resem¬ 
bling  somewhat  the  Gloria  Mundi.  One  of  them  weighs 
26  ozs.  and  measures  15  inches  girth.  The  namo  of 
the  variety  is  not  given.  Win.  A.  Underhill  of  Croton 
Point,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  very  superior  bunches  of  Isa¬ 
bella  and  Catawba  grapes.  R.  S.  Livingston  of  Al- 
mont,  N.  Y.  shows  a  seedling  pear  that  “  ripens  in 
November.”  It  resembles  somewhat  the  Seckel. 

There  was  a  good  display  of  cut  dahlias,  and  a  large 
number  of  bouquets;  but  there  was  an  almost  total 
absence  of  greenhouse  plants  in  pots.  This  is  a  great 
blunder.  There  is  some  fine  sculpture  still  on  exhibi¬ 
tion,  standing  in  straight  rows,  gaunt  and  bare.  By  a 
little  effort,  a  good  collection  of  green-house  plants 
might  have  been  obtained ;  and  the  fine  statues  of 
Flor.a,  Venus,  and  good  Mother  Eve,  in  all  her  Para- 
dise.an  innocence  and  beauty,  judiciously  placed  among 
them,  would  have  had  a  pleasing  effect- 

There  is  a  good  show  of  vegetables,  especially  of 
seedling  potatoes,  big  pumpkins,  and  monstrous  squash¬ 
es,  T.  Fowler  of  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  e.xhibits  a  Valpa- 
raso  squash  weighing  152  lbs,,  and  a  Bermuda  squash, 
weighing  31  lbs. 

There  is  a  very  meagre  exhibition  of  grains.  Paul 
Buchanan,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  showed  some  ”  Emir 
B.arley,”  a  “  skinless  ”  variety,  weighing  60  lbs.  per 
bushel. 

Daniel  Boll,  of  New-York,  exhibits  some  fair  tu¬ 
bers  of  the  new  potato  plant,  Dioscorea  Japonica,  “  far 
exceeding  the  potato.”  What  is  the  experience  of  our 
readers  with  it? 

Here  is  a  jar  of  “superphosphate  of  lime,”  which 
has  a  very  strong  smell  of  ammonia,  exceeding  in  this 
respect  even  Mapes’  “  Chilian  Guano,”  and  is  probably 
produced  in  the  same  way — by  adding  a  little  Peru¬ 
vian  guano  and  quick  lime  to  it.  Such  a  smell  is  “  de¬ 
sired  bj'  many  farmers,”  but  it  is  obtained  by  render¬ 
ing  the  compound  comparatively  valueless.  In  fact, 
under  such  circumstances,  there  cannot  be  any  soluble 
super-phosphate  of  lime  in  the  mi.xture. 

There  is  a  goodly  number  of  agricultural  implements, 
but  nothing  worthy  of  special  mention.  Ingersoll’s 
Portable  Saw-Mill,  for  sawing  off  logs,  d;c.,  appears  to 
be  a  useful  machine.  It  is  manufactured  by  P  C.  A 
S.  Ingersoll,  Greenwich,  Ct.  Duncan,  West  A  Sharp, 
New-York,  exhibited  an  ingenious  Upright  Mangle 
for  smoothing  clothes,  bj’  putting  them  between  rollers 
pressed  together  by  springs.  The  price  is  .S30. 

Some  fine  sugar  beets,  and  alcohol  distilled  from 
them,-  were  shown  by  A.  P.  Clormontel,  New-York. 
There  is  a  large  display  of  machinery,  but  our  space 
forbids  allusion  to  it  at  this  time. 


Breadstuffs — Prospective  Prices. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  anticipated  by  the  best 
authorities  in  England,  that  the  prices  for  wheat  and 
flour  will  range  pretty  high  during  the  coming  twelve 

months.  The  crop  of  wheat  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  even  on  the  most  favorable  computation, 
will  be  from  8  to  12  bushels  per  acre  less  than  that  of 
la-st  j'ear,  which,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  will  amount 
to  a  deficiency  of  forty  millions  of  bushels  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate.  There  is  .also  a  deficiency  of  spring  grain  of 
all  kinds,  which  may  be  made  up,  however,  by  the  po¬ 
tato  ci-op,  which  is  the  most  abundant  there  has  been 
for  ten  years.  In  France  the  deficiency  is  still  greater 
than  in  England,  and  hence  instead  of  having  any  .sur¬ 
plus  to  export,  the  French  are  at  this  time  importers 
of  wheat,  and  likely  to  be  so  during  the  whole  year. 
From  the  other  countries  of  Europe  there  is  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  any  supply,  as  Spain  is  the  only  country  ap¬ 
parently  likely  to  have  any  surplus,  and  this  will  be 
absorbed  by  France  and  the  Mediterranean  States. 

The  principal  supplies  for  Briti.-.h  markets  must 
come,  therefore,  from  this  country  and  Canada.  There 
was  imported  last  year  from  America  into  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  about  380,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and 
160,000  barrels  of  flour,  “  and  supposing,”  says  the  N. 
B.  Agriculturist,  “  we  should  get  to  the  extent  of  3,000,- 
000  quarters  in  wheat  and  flour  from  that  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  twelve  months,  it  would  not  suffice  to 
make  good  the  supposed  deficiency  in  our  home  crop 
this  year  to  within  1,500,000  quarters.”  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  supply  England  be¬ 
yond  the  above  estimate,  for  our  ability  to  export 
grain  decreases  every  year  by  reason  of  the  consum¬ 
ing  population  increasing  every  year  much  faster  than 
the  producing. 

With  these  deficiencies  in  the  wheat  crop  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  prospects  of  supply  less  than  they 
were  la^t  year,  or  the  supplies,  at  least,  not  likely  to 
rise  materially  above  those  of  last  year,  there  is  good 
grounds  to  suppose  that  prices  must  advance,  rather 
than  stand  as  they  are,  or  suffer  any  reduction. 

From  data  similar  to  the  above,  several  jijurnals  in 
Great  Britain,  have  come  to  similar  conclusions.  Obs. 

Improvement  of  Sandy  Soils. 

To  Abator.— I  have  read  your  article  in  the  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  of  the  4th  inst.,  upon  the  improvement 
of  sandy  soils,  and  as  you  ask  for  “light”  upon  the 
subject,  I  have  concluded  to  give  you  mine.  I  shall 
be  brief.  Your  land  needs  two  things,  perhaps  three. 
They  are,  clay,  lime  and  charcoal.  Apply  these,  and 
send  to  Saml.  Sands,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  American 
Farmer,  Baltimore,  for  Oregon  pe.as,  and  drill  them  in 
rows — 4  feet  apart— chop  out  to  a  stand  2  feet  or  such 
a  matter  apart  from  each  other,  and  cultivate  with  the 
plow.  When  they  are  in  full  leaf,  lay  off  deep  and 
wide  furrows  between  the  pea  rows,  pull  up  or  cut  them, 
(they  are  a  bush  not  a  vine,)  lay  them  in  these  furrow.s, 
and  cover  them  by  running  the  plow  on  each  side. 
Upon  these  furrows  plant  your  wheat  or  other  crop, 
and  roll  the  ground  hard.  The  clay,  lime  and  char¬ 
coal,  will  make  j’our  sandy  soil  stiff  as  you  may  want 
it,  and  the  Oregon  Pea  will  fertilize  it,  esjiecially  for 
wheat.  B.  V.  Ivebson.  Columbus,  Ga. 

We  venture  to  add  to  the  above,  the  private  note 
accomp.anying  it:  “  If  you  think  proper,  publish  the 
above  remarks,  perhaps  they  m.ay  advantage  Arator 
as  much  as  the  practice  has  me.  The  Oregon  pea  is 
worth  more  to  our  country  than  forty  Chincha  Islands. 
They  cost  nothing,  and  while  guano  is  evanescent, 
adding  nothing  permanently  to  the  ground,  this  pea 
returns  humus — nature’s  mode  of  restoring  fertility  to 
soils.  Our  reliance  is  grass  and  pe.as — the  first  to  ob¬ 
tain  manure  by  feeding  stock,  and  the  latter  to  pay 
back  to  the  soil  what  crop  robs  it  of.” 


•vj  •  • 


Cheap  Vineries  and  Plant-Houses. 

-  • 

Some  few  years  ago  attention  was  drawn  by  Mr 
Downing;  through  the  columns  of  the  Horticulturist, 
to  a  cheap  kind  of  structure,  first  brought  into  no¬ 
tice,  and  very  extensively  used  for  a  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses,  by  Mr.  lltvers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  England. 
Their  great  feature  consists  in  their  e.\ceeding  cheap¬ 
ness,  and  hence  adaptedness  for  commercial  gardeners 
and  amateur  growers  of  limited  means.  With  more  or 
less  modifications  to  suit  circumstanees,many  have  since 
been  put  up  in  various  parts  of  this  country,  and  among 
them  was  one  in  this  city,  built  three  years  since  b)' 
Mr.  J.  Mayell,  and  now  owned  by  Mr.  Luther.  The 
vines  in  this  house  have  this  year  borne  an  immense 
crop  of  fruit,  and  go  far  to  show  that  however  rude  the 
structure,  as  fine  fruit  can  be  raised  as  in  the  most 
costly.  This  house  was  put  up  by  the  above  gentle¬ 
man  altogether  ns  an  experiment,  performing  with  his 
own  hands  the  entire  labor,  or  nearly  so.  Its  length 
is  100  feet — its  width  about  10  feet — about  as  high  at 
the  back,  and  was  completed  for  the  incredible  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  $1.50  the  running 
foot.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
wood  was  unplaned,  and  therefore  presenting  a  rather 
rough  appearance,  but  which  in  no  way  alters  the  main 
feature,  as  the  planing,  rebating,  Ac.,  fit  for  glazing, 
can  be  performed  by  machinery,  and  hence  add  but 
little  to  the  expense,  while  the  wood  is  then  in  a  fit 
state  to  receive  a  few  coats  of  paint,  and  will  last  a 
good  many  years. 

The  accompanying  figure  and  description  is  from  the 
Horticulturist,  and  if  used  as  a  cold  vinery  requires 
some  little  modifications,  as  the  raising  of  the  back 
some  three  or  four  feet,  to  give  more  length  of  rafter, 
and  to  give  a  sharper  angle  to  the  roof,  which  is  very 
necessary  in  this  climate,  to  prevent  the  hot  sun  from 
burning  the  foliage  of  the  vines. 

The  vines  are  to  be  planted  on  the  outside  of  the 
front,  and  trained  on  wires  strung  across  the  house, 
about  one  foot  from  tbo  gl.ass.  Another  row  to  be 
planted  to  grow  up  the  back.  The  border  should  be 
made  inside  {\nd  out,  and  for  the  one  we  have  alluded 
to  (( n  a  clay  bank,)  was  nothing  but  common  street 
dirt,  and  for  Albany  or  similar  clays,  perhaps  no  bet¬ 
ter  material  can  be  found,  as  it  possesses  sandy  matter 
in  abundance,  which  is  the  precise  agent  clays  are  the 
most  destitute  of,  to  constitute  them  good  soils  for  gar¬ 
dening  purposes.  Edgar  Sandeus. 

The  frame  of  this  building  is  wholly  of  wood. 
Posts  are  set  into  the  ground  about  six  feet  apart. 
Thet'O  posts  rise  seven  feet  above  the  surface  at  the 
rear,  (A  )  and  two  feet  three  inches  at  the  front,  (B.) 


They  are  sheathed  or  weather-boarded  in  the  common 
way,  on  the  outside  of  the  posts,  along  the  back  and 
front — the  two  ends  being  also  boarded  up — with  a 
door  in  each  or  in  both  ends — ^opposite  the  sunken  walk, 
(C  )  This  walk  is  sunken,  partly  to  economise  cost, 
iind  i.s  needed  to  raise  the  back  and  front  high  enough 
to  walk  under  the  roof,  and  partly  to  bring  the  plants  ' 
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as  near  the  glass  as  possible — a  great  desideratum  in 
all  plant  culture. 

So  far,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  structure  costs  little 
more  than  a  board  fence.  Now  let  us  examine  the 
glass  roof,  for  it  is  here  that  the  cost  usually  lies.  And 
as  this  cost  is  not  so  much  in  the  glass,  as  in  the  sli¬ 
ding  sashes,  all  nicely  jointed  and  framed,  and  the 
grooved  rafters  in  which  they  are  to  .slide,  Mr.  Rivers 
has  cut  loose  from  the  whole  system  of  sashes,  and 
made  tbo  entire  roof  one  fixture  Ventilation,  which 
is  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  he  provides  for  in  a  much 
more  effectual  manner  than  the  common  one,  by  hav¬ 
ing  boards,  d,  e,  both  at  the  front  and  rear — (either  at 
intervals,  or  along  the  whole  line,  as  may  be  needful,) 
hung  upon  hinges,  so  as  to  open  outwards,  and  permit 
a  stream  of  air  to  pass  over  through  the  breadth  of 
the  whole  house. 

To  construct  the  roof,  a  strip  of  timber — what  is 
usually  called  a  wale  strip —  is  laid  along  the  lop  of 
the  front  and  back  parts  to  form  a  “  plate.”  To  this 
plate  are  nailed  the  rafter  pdeces,  about  five  or  six  feet 
apart.  Across  these  rafter  pieces,  light  strips,  i.  e.  s,  s,  s, 
about  two  inches,  by  one  inch,  are  let  in  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  rafter.  Then,  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  roof,  in  the  direction  of  the  rafters,  light  strips 
are  nailed  to  the  bearers,  s,  s,  s.  These  strips  are  reba¬ 
ted  on  the  top  like  a  common  sash-bar,  and  are  of 
course  laid  upon  the  roof  just  far  enough  apart  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  glass — say  7  inches,  (if  7  by  9  glass  is  to  be 
used.)  No  framing  of  sashes  is  necessary,  and  vfhen 
the  whole  is  glazed,  it  is  light,  strong  and  durable,  and 
is  put  together  so  easily,  that  a  house  30  or  40  feet  long, 
can  be  built  very  quickly.  The  strips  that  make  the 
sash  bars  are  both  sawn  and  rebated  at  the  saw  mill ; 
and  as  many  of  Mr.  R.’s  houses  are  built  of  rough 
stuff,  left  unplaned,  and  coated  over  with  ship-varnbh 
instead  of  paint,  the  construction  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum  of  simplicity  and  expense.  The  house  we 
show  a  section  of  in  the  figure,  is  used  as  an  early  for¬ 
cing  house  for  grapes  and  other  fruits,  and  the  grapes 
are  grown  upright  in  an  inside  border  on  one  side  of 
the  walk,  while  the  other  side  is  occupied  with  fruit 
trees — peaches,  nectarines  and  figs,  in  pots  laden  with 
fruit.  — « — 

Transplanting  Evergreens. 

Editors  Country  Gentleman — My  experience  in 
transplanting  evergreens  from  the  forest,  may  possibly 
be  useful  to  others. 

Mr.  Downing,  in  his  book  upon  Landscape  Garden¬ 
ing,  makes  the  remark,  that  ”  the  only  period  for  the 
successful  removal  of  evergreens  here,  is  the  spring.” 

That  a  gentleman  of  the  nice  discrimination  and  expe¬ 
rience  in  arboriculture,  of  Mr.  Downing,  should  make 
such  a  general  remark,  so  positively,  seems  strange. 
What  should  we  think  of  a  naturalist,  who,  in  describ¬ 
ing  domestic  animals,  should  class  them  all  together, 
as  having  manes,  horns,  cloven  feet,  wool  and  furl 
This  would  all  be  true  of  the  animals  collectively;  but 
would,  at  the  same  time,  very  much  mislead  the  unin¬ 
structed  inquirer.  The  horse  h.as  a  mane;  the  cow, 
horns  ;  the  swine,  cloven  feet ;  the  sheep,  wool,  and 
the  cat,  fur  :  but.  the  man  who  should  buy  a  cloven¬ 
footed  animal  for  the  saddle,  or  a  furred  one  for  her 
milk,  would  probably  find  he  had  made  a  mistake. 

Or  take  the  article  of  grain,  which  includes  wheat, 
rye,  maize,  oats  and  barley.  A  stranger  goes  into  a 
new  country,  perfectly  unacquainted  with  these  pro¬ 
ductions.  Ho  inquires  of  a  friend,  at  what  time  to 
sow  his  grain  ;  and  is  told  to  do  it  in  September.  He 
accordingly  sows  his  corn,  oats  and  barley,  and  having  ]| 
failed  in  the  realization  of  his  hopes,  he  reqew.s  his 
inquiries,  and  is  informed  that  the  on/y  period  for  sow- 
ing  grain,  is  the  spring.  Ha  accordingly  puts  in  his 
rye  and  wheat,  and  fails  again.  The  inquirer  now 
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gives  up  in  despair,  and  takes  the  absolute  position  that 
you  cannot  raise  grain  in  that  country. 

Having  taken  possession  of  my  place  in  June,  I 
could  not  then  practice  upon  Mr.  Downing’s  advice. 
But  in  October  I  brought  100  young  trees,  about  equal¬ 
ly  divided  between  the  Pines,  Hemlocks  and  Red  Ce¬ 
dars,  and  planted  them  in  my  grounds.  Tliey  flour¬ 
ished  half  the  winter,  but  in  the  spring  all  were  dead. 

In  April  following  I  replanted  them,  vyith  fresh  trees 
from  the  forest.  The  weather  was  favorable,  and  the 
trees  were  removed  with  a  good  deal  of  care.  Out  of 
this  lot,  I  succeeded  in  saving  one  pine,  one  hemlock, 
and  one  cedar. 

Not  discouraged,  the  succeeding  winter,  I  brought 
of  large  pines  and  less  sized  hemlocks,  16  each,  and 
seven  or  eight  red  cedars,  with  largo  balls  of  earth  ad¬ 
hering  to  them.  Nearly  all  the  pines  are  alive,  and 
promise  success.  Every  hemlock  died;  and  nearly 
every  cedar. 

In  the  month  of  July,  two  years  ago,  I  took  up  four 
cedars  and  transplanted  them  to  my  grounds.  They 
are  all  live  and  flourishing  beautifully.  A  year  ago 
lust  August,  I  brought  several  more  cedar^  with  a 
number  of  hemlocks,  and  planted  them  with  less  than 
usual  care.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  now  growing,  and 
promise  to  become  thrifty  trees.  I  have  also  young 
trees  and  a  hedge  of  Arbor  Vitae,  doing  well,  which 
were  transplanted  from  a  swamp  in  April  last. 

The  result  of  my  experience,  then,  is,  that  arbor  vi¬ 
tae  and  balsam  firs  may  be  removed  successfully  in  the 
spring,  pines  at  mid-winter,  and  red  cedars  and  hem¬ 
locks  in  July  and  August. 

I  have  many  cedars  and  hemlocks  now  growing, 
which  appear  to  be  thrifty  and  secure,  which  I  brought 
from  the  woods  on  the  26th  day  of  July  last,  when  tho 
sun  shone  brilliantly,  and  the  thermometer  stood  at 
96“  in  the  shade. 

I  once  transplanted  20  pines  from  the  forest  in  June, 
and  succeeded  in  saving  twelve  of  them. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  my 
hemlocks  and  cedars  removed  in  the  winter,  might 
have  survived,  had  the  winter  been  followed  by  a  sum¬ 
mer  ordinarily  favorable.  The  excessive  drouth,  pro¬ 
bably,  aided  in  their  destruction.  The  same  drouth, 
however,  did  not  kill  those  which  I  transplanted  the 
same  dry  summer. 

I  had  replanted  my  red  cedar  hedge  three  times,  in 
the  springs  of  1852,  1853  and  1854.  I  suppose  this 
summer  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  stocks  were 
alive. 

In  July,  as  I  mentioned,  I  renewed  the  trees,  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  very  few  have  died.  H.  W. 
Taylob.  Canandaigua,  Oct.  15. 

Management  and  Breeding  of  Sheep. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  sheep  demand  more  than 
ordinary  attention.  The  soil  is  saturated  with  water, 
the  nights  are  cold,  and  the  grass  is  so  innutritions 
that,  no  matter  how  abundant  it  may  be,  sheep  will 
not  thrive  on  it.  They  should  be  placed  in  tho  fold  at 
night, and  be  allowed  what  straw  or  other  dry  food  they 
will  eat.  If  possible,  let  them  run  on  the  highest  and 
driest  land  on  the  farm.  Wet  meadows  are  injurious 
to  sheep  at  all  times,  but  particularly  so  in  the  fall  and 
spring  of  the  year. 

Wool  is  a  drug,  and  many — unwisely,  as  we  think — 
are  slaughtering  their  sheep.  If  a  farmer,  however, 

thinks  it  is  for  his  interest  to  lessen  his  flock,  all  very 
well,  but  let  him  guard  against  the  error  of  disposing 
of  his  best  sheep  because  their  carc.as-ses  happen  to  com¬ 
mand  a  little  higher  price.  To  carefully  select  out  the 
best  ewes  and  keep  them  for  breeding,  and  sell  the  old 
and  poor  ones,  would  be  better  economy. 

The  high  price  of  good  mutton  is  drawing  the  atten¬ 


tion  of  farmers  to  those  breeds  of  sheep  which  mature 
early,  and  afford  mutton  rather  than  wool.  No  one  can 
question  that  the  Leice.ster  or  South  Down  sheep  or 
any  of  the  breeds  of  “  long  or  •'  middle  ”  wool  sheep, 
will  fat  easier  and  produce  mote,  not  to  say  better  mut¬ 
ton, /or  the  food  consumed,  than  the  Merino  or  other 
fine  wooled  breeds.  It  is  well  known  that  highly  or¬ 
ganized  matter,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  is  obtain¬ 
ed  only  by  a  great  consumjttion  of  matter  or  force. 
We  obtain  a  given  amount  of  vegetable  matter  'fa  the 
white  turnip  at  a  less  expense  to  the  soil  than  the  same 
amount  of  matter  in  the  sugar  beet,  mangel  wurzel, 
or  carrot  because  the  latterismuch  more  highly  elabo¬ 
rated.  We  believe  the  same  law  holds  good  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  In  a  scientific  sense,  therefore,  fine 
mutton  or  tine  wool  cannot  be  produced  as  cheaply  ns 
coarse  mutton  or  coarse  wool.  The  Sussex  or  true 
South  Down  is  probablj'  the  finest  and  most  highly  or¬ 
ganized  bree<l  of  mutton  sheep,  and  the  Cotswold  the 
coarsest,  and  Mr.  Lawes’  exjieriments  demonstrate  that 
much  more  mutton  and  wool,  such  as  it  is,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  food  consumed,  from  the  Cotswold  than 
from  the  South  Down.  There  seems  to  be  a  gradual 
gradation,  which  is  quite  remarkable.  Sussex  Downs 
are  a  finer  breed  than  Hampshire  Downs,  Leicesters 
than  Hampshire  Downs  and  Cotswolds  than  Leicesters, 
and  the  experiments  referred  to  show  that  more  food  is 
required  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  mutton  with  Su.'sex 
Downs  than  with  Hampsbires,  more  with  Hamp.^^hire 
Downs  than  with  Leicesters  and  more  with  Leicester* 
than  with  Cotswolds.  The  price  of  the  mutton  in 
Smithfield  market,  however,  followed  the  same  scale, 
and  counterbalanced  the  seeming  gain,  the  Sussex 
Down  mutton  commanding  3  cents  per  lb  more  than 
the  Cotswolds. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Merinos,  being  a  still  more 
highly  organized  breed  than  the  South  Down,  would 
require  still  more  food  forfhe  production  of  mutton  and 
wool.  Their  mutton  and  wool,  therefore,  must  com¬ 
mand  a  higher  price  than  coarse,  or  they  cannot  be 
produced.  This  is  contrary  to  the  opinmn  of  many 
writeis,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  they  will  discuss  tho 
subject  through  our  pages.  We  have  not  now  space, 
however,  to  elaborate  this  idea. 

Mutton  is  in  demand.  In  a  year  or  two  fine  wool 
will  also  be  in  demand  at  fair  prices.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  will  be  impolitic  to  sacrifice  the  fine  wool¬ 
ed  sheep  and  stock  the  farm  with  the  coarse  wooled 
mutton  breeds  ;  for  before  you  have  many  for  sale,  fine 
wool  may  be  again  in  the  a.scendant.  Would  it  not  be 
a  wiser  course  to  carefully  examine,  at  this  time,  tho 
flocks,  and  select  out  every  poor  sheep  for  immediate 
dis[)08nl.  All  the  wethers  that  are  in  thriving  condi¬ 
tion  should  be  placed  by  themselves,  and  allowed  a 
liberal  diet.  Before  next  February  they  will  command 
a  high  price  for  the  butcher.  The  ewe.s  we  would  di¬ 
vide  into  two  lots.  If  the  flock  is  derived  from  the 
common  stock  of  the  country,  crossed  with  fine  wooled 
bucks,  you  will  find  some  ewes  with  fine  and  heavy 
fleeces,  while  others  are  larger  and  coarser  and  po.ssess 
more  of  the  characteristics  of  the  mutton  breeds.  The 
former  should  be  placed  by’  themselves,  and  at  the  pro¬ 
per  season — say  middle  of  December — have  the  best 
fine  wooled  buck  at  command  placed  with  them.  The 
others  we  would  immediately  put  to  a  coarse  wooled 
buck;  South  Down  or  Leicester.  The  lambs  would 
come  about  the  first  of  April,  and  if  provided  with  dry, 
comfortable  quarters,  and  nutritious  food,  would  be 
worth  by  the  middle  of  June  in  any  of  our  large  cities 
from  three  to  five  dollars  a  head. 

We  know  many  farmers  who  hare  adopted  this 
method  with  nmeh  success,  and  our  principal  object  in 
throwing  out  these  hasty  remarks  is  to  induce  them  to 
give  their  experience  to  our  readers. 

Posts  last  a  vast  deal  longer  in  wet  soils  than  in 
dry,  sandy  loams — longer  in  clay  than  in  the  richest 
soil.  In  peat  meadows,  the  bottom  of  the  posts  hold 
out  longer  than  the  tops  and  the  rails. 


United  States  Ag.  Society’s  Fair. 

The  Third  Annunl  Exhibition  cf  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society,  came  off  last  week  in  Eoston. 
On  AVednesday,  the  rain  descended  in  toiTents,  and 
the  prospect  was  that  the  820,000  so- nobly  guaranteed 
by  the  citizens  of  Boston,  would  be  req^uired  to  defray 
expenses.  On  Thursday,  however,  the  weather  was 
favorable,  the  officers  of  the  society  exerted  themselves, 
and  spared  no  expense  in  carting  in  soil  and  laying 
down  planks  to  render  the  grounds  passable.  They 
succeeded,  of  course.  I^ever  have  we  seen  a  finer  show 
ground.  Never  a  more  delightful  sight  than  the  rows 
of  stalls  and  pens  covered  with  canvas,  and  the  nume¬ 
rous  tents  of  E.  C.  Williams.  Every  thing  was  ar¬ 
ranged  with  good  taste,  and  the  most  generous  economy 
reigned  throughout.  Thursday  and  Friday  were  fine 
days,  and — the  success  of  the  e.xhibition  was  greater 

than  the  most  sanguine  could  have  expected.  The 
receipts  were  not  far  from  thirty-jive  thousand  dollars. 
Hurrah !  for  Boston,  and  the  United  States  Agricultur¬ 
al  Society. 

Editors  are  sometimes  privileged  individuals.  Como 
with  us,  and  let  us  see  if  we  can  get  up  on  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  judges’  stand.  Here  we  are  ;  and  obtain 
a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  w  bole.  AVhatasceno?  Bos¬ 
ton  is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  and  the  Fair  is  held  on 
its  neck.  In  fact,  a  few  years  ago  the  waves  rolled 
over  the  place  where  we  now  stand.  It  is  all  made 
ground.  Man  commanded  the  waters  to  stand  back 
and  they  obeyed.  There  they'  are  at  a  little  distance, 
placidly  shining  in  the  rays  of  an  autumn  sun,  cross¬ 
ed  and  rocrossed  by  the  bridges  of  the  innumerable  rail¬ 
roads  which  centre  in  this  far  famed  city  of— notions. 
We  can  just  catch  a  glimpse  in  the  opposite  direction  of 
two  newly  formed  square8,or  as  they  would  be  termed  in 
other  American  cities,  “  parks.”  Two  large  and  beau¬ 
tiful  fountains  constantly  play,  and  administer  pleasure 
to  the  thousands  who  stand  to  witness  them.  See  the 
streams  of  people  pouring  in  by  thousands  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  Ample  as  are  the  accommodations  at  the  en¬ 
trance  gates,  an  immense  concourse  is  waiting  impa¬ 
tiently  to  get  in,  and  hundreds  give  up  the  attempt  and 
return  home.  Inside  the  grounds  there  are  probably 
60,000  persons.  Such  a  sight  is  seldom  witnessed.  The 
grand  cavalcade  of  Boston  Truckmen  is  now  marching 
round  the  ring,  and  a  fine  show  they  make.  Such  a 
turn-out  of  heavy  horses  could  be  made  in  no  other 
city  in  the  country.  We  cannot  say  much  for  the  rid¬ 
ing.  Pat  on  horseback  finds  himself  in  an  unusual  po¬ 
sition.  There  is  not  a  large  show  of  carriage  horses. 
That  beautiful  span  is  owned  by  David  Leavitt,  Esq., 
of  Great  Barrington,  Mas.s.,  the  owner  of  the  Great 
Barn.  This  span  of  light,  black  horses,  prancing  along, 
took  the  first  premium  at  Springfield  two  years  since. 
They  arc  much  admired,  and  will  doubtless  take  the 
first  premium  here.  They  are  a  little  too  light  bodied 
and  long  in  the  legs  to  suit  our  taste.  There  is  a  race 
— we  beg  pardon,  a  *’  trial  of  speed  ” — to  come  off 
shortly,  and  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  this 
which  draws  such  a  crowd.  AVe  never  cared  to  see  a 
race,  so  let  us  go  and  take  a  look  at  the  cattle. 

Here  are  the  Short-Horns.  Messrs.  Morris  &  Bocar 
of  New-York,  exhibit  18  head.  They  are  all  “very 
good.”  W’e  believe  England  itself  could  not  turn  out 
as  large  and  good  a  show  from  any  single  herd.  P. 
Lntbrop,  ofSoulh  Hadley,  Mass  ,  showed  his  large  five 
year  old  hull  “  Kirkleavington,”  and  four  cows.  Here 
i.-<  a  handsome  bull,  nearly  white,  and  of  good  form, 
though  .somewhat  too  sprightly  for  a  Short-Horn.  He 
attracts  much  attention.  Ho  is  owned  by  T.  G.  Ay- 
origg,  ofPas.saic,  N.  J.  L.  .Smith,  of  Wilmington,  Vt  , 
to  showed  in  this  class  his  5  year  old  bull  “Ajax,”  weigh- 
L(  ing  2660  lbs 
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Hereford, s  were  well  represented.  Vf.  H.  Sotham, 
of  Owego,  N.  Y..  being  the  principal  exhibitor.  Hia 
bull,  “  Defiance,”  was  e.xcelled  by  no  three  year  old  on 
the  ground,  of  any  class.  D.avid  Goodell,  of  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  also  showed  his  splendid  bull  “  Cronkhdl.” 
There  was.  akso,  a  good  Hereford  cow  and  heifer  from 
the  State  Farm  at  AVestboro,  Mass.  Such  an’raals  as 
these  cannot  fail  to  remove  some  of  the  prejudice  which 
exists  against  this  excellent  breed. 

The  .show  of  Devons  was  large  and  very  superior. 
The  celebrated  herds  of  E.  G.  Paile,  L.  G.  Morris,  and 
C.  S.  AVainright,  of  this  .state,  were  well  represented. 
The  cows  “  Kate  Kearney  ”  and  “  Moss  Rose  ”  of  the 
latter  gentleman,  are  most  beautiful  animals — but  a 
little  too  fat.  Mr.  Failo’s  yearling  bull  Tecumseh, 
which  took  the  first  premium  at  Elmira,  is  an  ani¬ 
mal  of  great  promise.  “  AVinchester,”  a  three  year 
old  bull  bred  by  S.  &  L.  Hurlbut  of  Ct.,  and  now 
owned  by  J  N.  De  Forest,  of  Dover,  N.  Y.,  took  the 
first  premium,  and  attracted  much  attention.  AVm. 
Buckminster  of  Framington,  Mass.,  showed  16  head 
of  very  useful  Devons.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that 
this  is  the  herd  which  it  was  claimed  would  make  a 
pound  of  butter  from  four  quarts  of  milk.  They  have 
evidently  been  bred  with  reference  to  their  milking 
qualities.  B.  A^.  French  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  and  ma¬ 
ny  others,  showed  excellent  Devons.  A  cow  of  Mr. 
French’s,  half  Devon  and  half  “  Creampot,”  is  a  per¬ 
fect  beauty. 

There  were  some  good  Ayrshires  shown,  but  not  as 
many  as  we  expected.  Ilungerford  &  Brodie  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  showed  six  head.  Their  four  year 
old  bull  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  the  five  year  old  cow 
“  Mary  Gray  ”  is  a  perfect  beauty — a  little  too  much 
inclined  to  fatten,  perhaps,  for  an  Ayrshire.  R.  Rich¬ 
ardson  of  Medway,  Massachusett.s,  .showed  a  fair  two 
year  old  bull,  weighing  1290  lbs.  R.  Battell,  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  Ct.,  showed  two  useful  cows.  Mr.  Brooks,  of 
Princeton,  and  Mr.  Barret  of  Concord,  Mass.,  also 
showed  fair  specimens  of  this  breed. 

The  show  of  Alderneys  or  Jerseys  was  the  best  wo 
h.ave  ever  witnessed  in  this  country  or  in  England. 
They  were  principally  from  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Boston.  S.  Ilenshaw.  Brookline,  AY.  B.  Bacon, 
Jamaica  Plains,  T.  Motley,  AVest  Roxbury,  AV.  A.  Har¬ 
ris,  Newton,  G.  H.  French,  Andover,  Joel  Barnett, 
Soutbboro,  S  R.  Spaulding,  AA'est  Pioxburj’,  J.  French, 
Ro.xbury,  John  AVa.shburn,  Swampscof,  and  many  oth¬ 
er  gentlemen  exhibited  very  superior  Alderneys.  A 
good  cow  and  a  bull  of  this  breed  were  shown  from 
the  State  Farm. 

For  rich  milk  this  breed  has  no  equal.  AA’’hether 
they  will  make  more  butter  for  the  food  consumed  than 
the  Ayrshires  or  other  good  milking  breeds,  we  have 
no  satisfactory  evidence.  Even  if  they  will,  which 
we  think  quite  probable,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow 
that  they  are  the  best  breed  for  general  dairy  purpos¬ 
es,  for  they  are  of  no  use  for  the  butcher  after  they 
are  too  old  to  milk.  For  a  Country  Gentleman,  how¬ 
ever,  who  desires  rich  milk  at  any  cost,  they  are  just 
the  breed. 

The  show  of  grades  and  natives  was  good.  There 
was  some  fair  working  oxen  ;  but  nothing  extra.  If 
we  are  not  mistaken  there  were  more  and  better  at  our 
Albany  County  Fair. 

The  .show  of  fat  cattle  was  not  equal  to  our  expecta¬ 
tions.  Boston  is  justly  noted  for  her  good  beef,  and  wo 
wonder  there  was  not  more  competition  among  those 
who  furnish  it.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Sennet,  Cayuga  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  exhibited  the  small,  but  remarkably  well -fatted 
cattle  shown  by  Mr.  Freeman  of  Livingston  Co,  at 
our  late  State  Fair  at  Elmira,  and  where  they  took  the 
first  premium.  Mr.  S.  also  exhibited  a  pair  of  tho- 
rough-breil  Short-Horn  cattle,  from  the  herd  of  Brntus 
J.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  which  were  superior  to  anything 
we  have  before  seen  in  tlii.s  country — wc  question,  in¬ 
deed,  if  they  have  many  superior  in  “Baker  Street.” 
They  are,  however,  not  so  fine  and  short-legged,  as  an 
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English  breeder's  ideal.  James  Eddy,  of  Swansea, 
Mass.,  showed  a  five  yearold  ox  that  weighed  2760  lbs 
For  so  large  an  animal,  he  is  well  formed.  Were  he 
as  fat  as  those  shown  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  he  would  be  a 
monstrous  animal. 

The  show  of  sheep  was  not  what  might  have  been 
expected,  in  numbers  or,  as  a  whole,  in  quality. 
Chamberlain,  Campbell  <fc  Ladd,  show'ed  their  beauti¬ 
ful  Silesians,  which  were  much  admired.  Geo.  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  Westminister,  Vt.,  showed  several  pens  of  good 
French  Merinos,  and  some  fine  Silesian  and  Spanish 
Merinos.  W.  P.  Sanford,  ot  Orwell,  Vt.,  also  showed 
some  good  Spanish  Merinos.  The  only  Leicesters 
shown,  that  we  saw,  were  those  of  Hungerford  &  Bro- 
dio,  of  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  S.  Fay,  Esq.,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  showed  some  Ox¬ 
ford  Downs,  which  are  quite  remarkable.  This  breed 
originated  about  22  years  ago  in  Oxfordshire,  England, 
in  a  cross  between  the  Cotswolds  and  Scfuth  Downs, 
They  have  been  bred  in  and  in  ever  since,  without  re¬ 
turning  to  either  of  the  original  breeds.  Mr.  Fay  had 
8  ewes,  which  produced  this  year  11  lambs,  six  o 
which  were  on  exhibition.  These  six  lambs  are  great 
beauties,  and  their  unijormity  is  remarkable,  con¬ 
sidering  the  mixed  and  recent  origin  of  the  breed.  The 
ewes  were  very  superior  sheep,  and  quite  fat,  although 
the  lambs  were  weaned  but  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
exhibition. 

South  Downs  were  well  represented  by  L.  G.  Morris, 
Mount  Fordham,  and  D.  B.  Haight  of  Dover,  N.  Y. 
The  former  showed  14  head,  which,  taken  as  a  whole, 
we  think  wo  have  never  before  seen  equaled  at  any 
English  or  American  Fair.  This  is  not  a  swaggering, 
thoughtless  assertion.  Look  at  this  pen  of  six  two 
year  old  ewes,  the  cream  of  the  celebrated  Babraham 
flock,  and  at  this  pen  of  fine  yearlings,  and  tell  us  if 
you  ever  saw  anything  equal  to  them,  for  strength  of 
constitution,  depth,  breadth  and  compactness,  and  for 
symmetry  and  beauty.  “  Young  York  ”  and  one  of 
his  buck  lambs  were  also  shown. 

Swine  were  out  in  full  force.  L.  G.  Morris  showed 
several  head  of  Berkshires,  not  for  competition.  They 
are  quite  large,  and  at  the  same  time  very  fine  and 
delicate,  approximating  somewhat  in  this  respect  to 
the  Essex.  Suffolks  were  largely  and  well  represented 
Those  shown  by  Josiah  and  Isaac  Stickney,  particu¬ 
larly  pleased  us.  B.  V.  French,  of  Braintree,  J.  Kit- 
ridge,  G.  W.  Wilson,  and  many  others,  showed  Suf¬ 
folks.  This  breed  is  evidently  popular  in  M.ass.achu- 
setts,  though,  it  is  said,  the  reputation  of  the  breed  has 
been  much  injured  by  persons  who  have  sold  mongrels 
for  pure  bred  Suffolks. 

The  show  of  E.ssex  was  altogether  the  best  we  have 
seen  in  this  country  ;  L.  G.  Morris  being  the  most 
prominent  exhibitor.  W.  A.  Harris,  of  Newton,  and 
C.  B.  Clark,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  showed  good  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  most  popular  English  breed. 

Hungerford  k  Brodie  showed  their  magnificent 
Yorkshire  boar,  and  this,  we  believe,  wa^  the  only  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  large  breeds. 

There  were  no  premiums  offered  for  mules  and  jacks, 
and  of  course  none  were  exhibited. 

Of  the  show  of  horses  we  have  not  now  room  to 
speak  in  detail.  It  was  good,  but  some  think  not  equal 
to  the  Springfield  Horse  Show  two  y^ears  ago. 

The  grand  banquet  came  off  on  Friday  in  a  large 
tent  on  the  grounds.  Three  thousand  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  sat  down.  After  Col.  Wilder’s  able  Address, 
several  speeches  were  made,  some  very  good,  and  oth¬ 
ers  rather  prosy  and  political  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
banquet  pa.ssed  off  satisfactorily,  and,  in  fact,  we  may 
say  the  same  of  the  whole  exhibition. 

One  thing  we  would  particularly  commend  in  this 
exhibition;  the  names  of  the  e-xhibitors  of  stock  were 
given,  together  with  age,  where  raised,  weight  and 
other  particulars.  One  thing  we  regret;  there  were  no 
meetings  for  discussion  in  the  evening?.  These  should 
never  be  omitted  at  any  of  our  Fairs. 


Eds.  Co.  Gknt.— In  answer  to  your  correspondent, 
who  requests  information  about  rye  grass  (Lolium  pe- 
renne)  and  orchard  grass  (Dactylis  glomerata)  we  pre¬ 
sent  the  following.  We  think  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  rye  grass  in  this  country. 
We  have  specimens  of  it  received  from  a  botanist  in 
New  England,  but  do  not  remember  to  have  over  seen 
a  field  devoted  to  its  culture.  Two  varieties  of  it  are 
cultivated  in  England,  the  perenneal  and  biennial.  The 
biennial  rye  grass  is  said  to  be  there  almost  universal¬ 
ly  sown,  either  with  or  without  clover,  among  grain  to 
obtain  a  crop  of  hay  the  succeeding  season,  the  yield, 
generally  affording  more  and  better  hay  than  any  other 
grass.  The  perennial  rye  grass  ranks  among  the  valued 
grasses  in  England  and  a  large  portion  of  Europe, 
where  it  is  often  sown  with  red  clover  for  hay.  Lou¬ 
don  says  that  after  all  the  experiments  that  have  been 
made  in  the  other  grasses,  none  have  been  found  to 
equal  the  perennial  rye  grass  for  a  course  of  mowing 
.and  pasturing,  for  two,  three  or  seven  years,  and  Von 
Thaer  remarks,  though  some  have  tried  other  species 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  they  have  in 
the  end  returned  to  the  rye  grass. 

According  to  the  Genesee  Farmer,  the  culture  of  the 
Italian  rye  grass,  a  variety  of  the  above,  was  attempt¬ 
ed  by  several  in  this  state  without  success  ;  it  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  survive  our  winters.  We  think  it  would 
succeed  well  in  a  large  portion  of  the  southern  states, 
especially  the  northern  of  those  states. 

The  orchard  grass  is  well  adapted  to  our  climate, 
and  we  think  it  well  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation. 
As  a  meadow  grass  it  is  better  than  Timothy  to  sow 
with  clover,  since  it  arrives  at  maturity  at  the  same 
time  with  clover,  and  also  should  be  cut  for  hay  when 
in  blos.?om.  A  friend  of  ours  in  Ontario  county,  sowed 
it  separately  at  the  rate  of  about  two  bushels  of  seed 
to  the  acre.  He  mowed  it  when  in  blossom,  the  yield 
being  about  two  tons  per  acre.  He  said  bis  horses  and 
cattle  preferred  it  to  Timothy.  He  obtained  his  seed 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  It  has  been  objected  to  this 
grass  that  it  grows  in  tufts  or  bunches,  but  this  arises 
partly  from  not  sowing  the  seed  thick  enough.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  as  valuable  for  hay  as  for  pasturage,  there 
being  few  grasses  that  are  of  more  rapid  growth  or 
abundant  yield.  Its  leaves  have  been  known  to  grow 
an  inch  in  one  single  night.  Sheep  prefer  it  to  almost 
.any  other  grass,  and  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted 
to  them,  as  it  flourishes  well  on  dry  uplands,  and  with¬ 
stands  well  the  drouths  of  summer.  In  the  Gene.'ee 
Farmer,  vol.  5,  page  245, — we  find  the  following  state¬ 
ment  of  the  profits  of  a  crop  of  orchard  grass  on  about 
an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land,  containing  sixty-five 
apple  trees  just  beginning  to  bear.  The  price  current 
is  given  at  which  the  respective  articles  were  sold  : 


17  bushels  seed,  at  S2  per  bii.sliel, . S, 'll. 00 

2  tons  of  hay,  first  crop,  at  $10  per  ton, .  20  00 

“  “  second  “  “  ‘‘  “  .  15.00 


Amount, . $09.00 

Eslimated  Expense  of  Gathering  Above  Crops. 
Cutting  and  sbocking  .seed,  one  hand,  half  a  day,. . .  .$  50 

'rhrcsliiiig-,  one  hand,  one  day, .  I.OO 

Cntling  slubble  off,  one  hand,  one  day, .  l.()(| 

Making  same  into  hay,  and  overhauling,  .  1.50 

Culling,  making  and  linuling  hay  of  second  crop,...  2.00 
Interest  on  value  of  laud, .  4.87J 


Amounting  to . $lO.S7j 


Leaving  a  nett  profit  from  an  acre  .and  a  quarter  of 
$58,12i. 

If  sown  with  clover,  it  should  be  at  the  rate  of 
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a  bushel  to  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  seed  per  acre,  to 
from  4  to  6  quarts  of  clover  seed.  The'  seed  should 
not  be  mixed  in  sowing  on  account  of  the  lightness  of 
the  orchard  grass  seed,  it  weighing  only  14  or  15  lbs. 
per  bushel.  It  grows  better  than  most  of  the  grasse-s, 
and  thrives  well  on  either  a  clay  or  sandy  soil  or  ve¬ 
getable  loam.  It  is  perennial,  and  hence  more  valua¬ 
ble  for  permanent  meadow  or  pasture.  To  save  the 
seed,  the  tops  should  be  cut  off  by  a  careful  cradler, 
tied  in  small  bundles  and  put  in  shocks,  and  after  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  field  eight  or  ten  days  until  it  is  dried  it 
should  then  be  hauled  into  the  barn  and  threshed  out 
with  flail  immediately.  If  there  be  a  large  quantity 
of  seed,  it  should  then  be  spread  on  the  barn  floor,  to 
prevent  its  beating  and  de.stroyii)g  the  vitality  of  the 
seed.  AVhen  placed  in  the  mow  before  threshing,  it  is 
liable  to  heat  amd  render  the  seed  worthless.  S.  B. 
Buckley.  iVesi  Dresden,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  1855. 

Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society. 

The  Fourteenth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
New-York  State  Agricultural  Society  is  now  before 
the  public.  Its  1000  ample  pages  afford  room  for  much 
valuable  matcer,  and  also  for  much  that  is  not  so  valua¬ 
ble,  but  which  cannot  well  be  omitted.  AVe  are  happy 
to  say  that  the  former  greatly  exceeds  the  latter.  The 
Report  of  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  the  Entomologist  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  on  “  The  Noxious,  Beneficial  and  other  Insects 
of  the  State  of  New-York,”  forms  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  paper  of  some  200  pages.  The  Essay 
on  “Practical  Husbandry,”  by  the  Hon.  ^Y.  C.  AVat- 
soN,  and  which  received  the  premium  of  $100,  is  well 
written,  plain,  and  practical,  and  contains  much  useful 
information,  while  it  is  free  from  the  pretensions  which 
mark  much  of  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  day. 
The  Essay  on  “  Rain  ;  — Evaporation  and  Filtration,” 
by  Hon.  Geo.  Geddes,  abounds  with  many  interesting 
and  instructive  facts. 

In  the  hope  of  drawing  the  attention  of  young  men 
to  the  subject  of  agriculture,  the  Society  offered  a 
Gold  Medal  for  an  approved  essay  from  a  student  of 
the  state  in  any  public  institution.  The  prize  was 
awarded  to  AV.  P.  Prentice  of  this  city,  for  an  essay  on 
“  Agriculture — The  Y'oung  Man  in  Relation  to  it.”  It 
is  a  highly  creditable  production,  indicating  considera¬ 
ble  acquaintance  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  of  rural  life. 

The  “  Dbeussions  at  the  Legislative  Agriculture 
Meetings,”  held  in  this  city  la.st  winter,  will  be  read 
with  interest.  The  Reports  on  the  m.anagement  of  the 
premium  farms  are  of  even  more  than  usual  value, 
embodying  as  they  do  some  in.structive  experiments. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Reports  on  butter  and 
cheese  making,  and  of  the  reports  from  the  various 
County  Societies.  A  number  of  excellent  wood-cuts  of 
some  of  the  best  animals  of  the  state,  add  much  to  the 

appearance  of  the  work.  On  the  whole,  this  volume 
evidences  much  thought,  labor  and  commendable  pro¬ 
gress,  alike  creditable  to  the  Secretary,  the  Society  and 
the  State.  - • — 

AA''e  understand  that  Kingston  has  been  fixed 
upon  as  the  place  to  hold  the  next  Provincial  F.air  of 
Canada  AA'est.  Baron  de  Longueuil  has  been  cho.sen 
for  President.  A  better  selection  in  both  respects  could 
not  have  been  made. 


Importation  of  Long-wooled  Sheep. 

Col.  J.  AA^.  AA^ake  of  Berryville,Va,,  has  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  new  importation  of  Long-wooled  Sheep  from 
that  well-known  breeder,Mr.  AA'm.  Lane  of  Norlhleach, 
England.  The  lot  consisted  of  six  rams  and  ten  ewes ; 
but  three  of  the  latter  died  soon  after  their  arrival, 
owing  to  suffering  on  the  voyage  which  lasted  sixty 
days.  One  of  the  rams,  won  tbe  prize  of  £25  at  the 
last  show  of  the  Royal  Ag.  Society,  and  we  find  the 
following  notice  of  it  in  the  London  Farmer's  Maga¬ 
zine  for  September : 

This  is  an  extraordinary  animal  ;  he  has  a  very 
large  fine  top,  with  a  well-made  frame,  his  depth 
through  the  chest  being  great,  his  girth  being  5  feet 
If  inches  ;  his  chest,  bosom,  and  plaits  all  right  and 
full  ;  back  level,  broad  and  fat;  loin  and  rump  good 
and  broad  ;  hips  unusually  wide,  and  well  covered  ; 
legs  stand  rather  too  near,  and  his  chine  is  too  high 
for  a  first-class  animal  ;  thighs  fair  depth,  flank  good  ; 
wool  heavy,  and  full  fleece,  but  too  straight  in  staple  ; 
he  is  a  splendid  animal  and  deserves  the  first  prize  of 
£25. 

Of  the  two  pens  of  Ewes,  of  five  each,  which  Mr. 
Lane  exhibited,  to  one  pen  of  which  the  2d  prize  was 
awarded,  and  all  of  which  were  sent  to  Mr.  AVare,  the 
Magazine  says : 

Nos.  514  and  515.  Mr.  Lane’s  ewes.  These  pens, 
we  think,  are  of  much  better  character,  and  truer  to 
each  other  ;  they  match  exceedingly  well ;  they  are 
not  so  high  standing  as  lot  509  probably,  but  more 
compact,  and  of  better  quality;  they  prove  well  on 
examination  ;  we  characterize  them  thus,  and  we  are 
not  very  careful,  to  select  the  pen  ;  but  we  will  take  pen 
615,  and  give  our  notes  taken  at  the  time— Five  very 
nicely-matched  ewes,  with  superior  compact  frames, 
broad  back,  and  loins  fat  and  firm  ;  necks  fair,  and 
countenances  good,  with  plenty  of  good  wool,  and 
stand  well  and  high.  AYe  like  515  better  than  514, 
which  received  the  second  prize  of  jGIO. 

Warts  on  Horses. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — Your  correspondent  inquires  for  a 
cure  for  warts  on  horses.  In  1852,  I  had  a  horse 
which  had  a  wart  on  one  of  his  fore  legs.  I  applied  a 
ligature,  and  in  a  few  days  it  came  off,  and  appeared 
to  be  cured  ;  but  it  soon  began  to  grow  again,  and  in  a 
few  months  became  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg,  and  even¬ 
tually  a  running  sore.  I  again  removed  it  with  a  lig¬ 
ature,  and  applied  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic,)  to 
the  wound,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  for  about 
three  weeks,  when  it  healed  up  and  has  given  no  fur¬ 
ther  trouble.  H.  V.  AV^.  Waterbary,  Ct. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Smith,  I  will  give 
my  experience  in  curing  AVarts.  One  year  ago  I  had 
a  fine  young  mare  that  had  no  less  than  half  a  dozen 
warts  from  the  size  of  a  pea  up  to  a  half  dollar.  Af¬ 
ter  many  unsuccessful  trials  I  applied  muriatic  acid 
(with  a  feather)  daily  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  disappear  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  weeks  there  was 
not  one  wart  to  be  seen.  It  is  a  safe  and  speedy  cure. 
E.  S.  S.  Hartford,  N-  Y. 

Good  Devons. — AA''e  saw  passing  through  this  c’ty 
last  week  two  Devon  cows  and  three  heifer  calves  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  C.  D.  Bent,  of  Hannibalville,  N.  Y’. 
The}'  were  from  the  celebrated  herd  of  Mr.  HurlbiU, 
Ct.,  and  are  superior  animal.'!.  They  will  prove  an  ac¬ 
quisition  to  the  already  fine  herd  of  Mr.  Bent. 
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A  Run  through  the  Patent  Office  Report. 

As  several  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  raay  not  have 
access  to  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  just  issued,  and  as  it  contains 
a  considerable  amount  of  information  of  general  inter¬ 
est  and  utility,  capable  of  being  condensed  into  much 
briefer  space,  we  have  undertaken  the  task  of  taking 
a  run  through  the  Report,  of  condensing  the  more 
valuable  items  of  information,  and  of  making  here 
and  there  a  few  remarks  by  way  of  criticism  or  com¬ 
mentary. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

In  a  few  pages  of  ‘  Preliminary  Remarks,’  Mr.  Ma¬ 
son  has  made  some  very  sensible  and  suggestive  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  subject  of  experiments  with  seeds. 
We  are  informed  that  a  considerable  share  of  the  mo¬ 
ney  appropriated  by  Congress  for  agricultural  purpo¬ 
ses,  has  been  devoted  to  the  procurement  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  seeds,  roots  and  cuttings,  that  being  the  manner 
in  which,  as  it  seemed,  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit 
could  be  realized. 

Among  the  many  e,xpenditures  of  the  public  money 
of  very  questionable  utility,  we  are  pleased  to  find  one 
appropriation  devoted  to  the  excellent  object  of  intro¬ 
ducing  and  naturalizing  new  and  useful  vegetables, 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  United  States.  By  the  help 
of  this  .appropriation,  measures  have  been  taken  to  pro¬ 
cure  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  such  seeds,  plants, 
roots  and  cuttings,  as  would  admit  of  useful  and  suc¬ 
cessful  cultivation  in  this  country.  “It  is  confidently 
hoped,”  says  Mr.  Mason,  “  that  the  number  of  those 
products  which  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  susten¬ 
ance  of  the  human  family,  may,  by  this  means,  be  con¬ 
siderably  augmented.”  M.any  of  the  attempts  made 
with  this  view,  are  not  unlikely  to  prove  abortive,  seve¬ 
ral  hundreds  of  new  vegetable  products  or  new  species 
am}  varieties  having  been  sent  out  by  the  Patent  Of¬ 
fice  ;  but  should  only  a  few  prove  capable  of  successful 
cultivation  and  general  utility,  the  trouble  and  expense 
attendant  on  these  experiments  will  bo  richly  compen¬ 
sated,  for  it  is  true  as  important,  as  remarked  by  Mi. 
M.,'that  “  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  commodity  of  average  utility  for  con¬ 
sumption  or  commerce,  is  of  more  value  to  the  country 
than  the  acquisition  of  a  new  province.” 

The  attention  of  the  Office  has  also  been  directed  to 
the  obaining  and  distributing  of  improved  varieties  of 
plants  already  known  and  cultivated.  The  idea  of  im¬ 
proving  our  grains,  grasses,  and  vegetable  products 
generally,  by  importations  from  foreign  lands,  cannot 
be  deemed  chimerical,  thinks  the  Commissioner,  when 
it  is  recollected  how  much  the  value  of  our  live  stock 
has  been  increased  by  similar  means.  Choice  varie¬ 
ties  of  seeds,  produced  in  particular  sections  of  the 
United  States,  have  also  been  procured  and  distributed. 
As  an  inst,jnee  of  the  benefits  which  may  be  hoped  for 
from  such  efforts  to  introduce  seeds  of  improved  varie¬ 
ties,  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  bushels  of  Indian 
Corn  produced  on  an  acre  of  ground,  depends,  in  no 
small  degree,  upon  the  kind  of  corn  planted,  some  va¬ 
rieties  being  capable  of  producing  fifty  per  cent,  more 
than  others. 

The  Commissioner  suggests  that  the  seeds  sent  out 
by  the  Patent  Office  should  be  sown  in  drills  at  liberal 
intervals,  and  well  cultivated,  and  that  the  choicest 
heads  should  be  selected  with  which  to  pursue  a  simi¬ 
lar  course  the  succeeding  year.  He  seems  also  to  fa¬ 
vor  the  idea  that  by  following  such  a  course  for  a  few 
years,  a  vast  improvement  might  be  made  in  even  the 
very  best  varieties  of  wheat  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted.  Let  the  choicest  heads  of  any  grain  bo 
selected,  and  very  special  pains  be  taken  in  cultivat- 
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ing  the  produce,  and  let  this  course  be  pursued  for  a 
few  years,  arid. the  prob.ability  amounts  almost  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  a  new  family  or  variety  will  be  commenc¬ 
ed,  somewhat  superior  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  If 
this  improved  variety  were  then  sown  broadcast,  and 
no  special  pains  taken  with  it,  it  would  probably  pro¬ 
duce  large  crops  of  superior  grain  for  a  few  years,  and  i 
then  relapse  into  an  ordinary  variety.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  sowing  only  the  best  seeds  and  by  extra  cul¬ 
tivation,  improvement  might  go  on  to  a  limit  beyond 
all  past  or  present  attainments.  It  has  been  by  pursu¬ 
ing  a  course  similar  to  this,  that  all  the  improvements 
in  live  stock  have  been  m.ade.  By  like  means  also, 
have  choice  varieties  of  corn  and  garden  vegetables 
been  oftentimes  obtained. 

Management  of  Barn-yard  Manure. 

Messrs.  Editors — A  few  lines  it  you  please  on  my 
experience  with  barn  yard  manure  ;  and  let  me  preface 
by  saying  I  have  experimented  in  almost  all  ways  ex¬ 
cept,  to  “  move  the  barn  instead  of  the  manure.” 
And  if  Solon  Robinson,  or  any  other  man,  (is  there 
another !)  of  the  same  opinion,  as  regards  barn-yard 
manure,  will  settle  down  a  mile  from  my  place.  I’ll 
save  him  that  trouble. 

I  was  formerly  in  the  habit  of  piling  my  manure  in 
the  yard  in  the  spring,  to  rot ;  but  found  the  bulk  re¬ 
duced  about  one  half,  besides  being  liable  to  burn,  and 
by  experiment,  could  not  perceive  that  the  same  bulk, 
had  a  greater  effect  than  in  the  green  state — have  put 
it  on  in  this  state  and  plowed  in,  and  agree  with  you  Mr. 
Editor,  in  believing  that  the  greatest  amount  of  “  ma- 
nurial  elements,”  are  obtained  in  this  way.  But  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  state  of  the  fields 
to  drive  over,  I  found  it  much  more  expensive  than 
at  a  more  leisure  time  and  better  traveling.  My  ma¬ 
nure  being  made  in  an  open  yard  and  sheds,  I  found 
it  often  frozen  so  that  I  could  get  only  part,  in  setison 
for  corn,  I  was  led  to  adopt  another  mode,  which  is 
to  draw  it  out  as  soon  as  convenient  after  harvest,  on 
land  designed  for  corn  the  next  year,  putting  it  in 
small  compact  heaps,  at  such  distances  apart,  as  will 
bo  convenient  to  spread.  I  leave  it  until  just  before 
plowing,  which  is  done  late  in  the  fall,  then  spread 
evenly  and  plow  under. 

I  have  followed  this  method  from  six  to  eight  years, 
and  of  course  think  it  the  best.  My  stock  are  kept  in  the 
yard  nights  through  the  summer,  which  together  with 
straw  spread  over  it  occasionally  to  absorb  the  liquids 
and  make  it  clean,  adds  materially  to  the  quality  and 
quantity,  and  in  my  opinion  overbalances  the  waste. 

I  occasionally  sow  about  J  bushel  plaster,  over  the 
yard,  which  I  gutss  does  good.  The  drainage  passes 
off  on  an  adjoining  field,  which  I  prefer  when  practica¬ 
ble,  to  a  tank,  as  that  makes  labor,  and  is  apt  to  be 
neglected,  and  become  an  unhealthy,  unsightly  place  g 

I  pursue  a  five  years  system  of  rotation,  beginnin 
with  corn  on  green  sward,  and  manage  by  skipping 
some  of  the  best  spots  to  get  round  once  in  five  years 
with  the  manure.  I  prefer  applying  it  to  the  com 
crop  rather  than  any  other,  except  perhaps  the  potato, 
(and  that  my  experience  has  led  me  to  think,. where 
there  is  a  predisposition  to  rot,  it  is  an  aggravation  ;) 
because  in  tilling  the  corn  as  it  always  should  be,  all 
foul  seeds  are  destroyed, — the  manure  mixed  with  the 
soil — decomposed  and  left  in  good  state  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  crop,  at  the  same  time  yielding  its  full  proportion 
of  nutriment  to  the  present.  C.  Amsterdam,  JS.  T} 
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Tlie  Oronge  Watermelon, 

The  experience  of  your  correspondent  from  Pitts- 
town,  concerning  the  Orange  watermelon,  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  mine.  About  the  second  week  in  May,  I 
planted  two  seeds  in  a  spent  hot-bed  in  a  very  sunny 
corner  of  the  garden,  only  one  of  which  came  up,  and 
that  bore  six  melons,  the  largest  of  which  weighed  15 
lbs.,'  the  next  largest  13§,  the  other  four,  ten  lbs.  each. 
The  rind  was  about  “  half  an  inch  ”  in  thickness,  and 
the  flesh  free  from  the  remotest  suspicion  of  “stringi- 
ness,”  and  in  flavor  they  were  fit  for  the  gods.  Indeed 
I  have  “  a  theory  ”  that  the  far-famed  nectar  of  the 
gods  was  distilled  from  this  fruit.  I  think  they  are 
three  times  as  good  as  the  common  kinds,  and  allow¬ 
ing  one  for  my  enthusiasm,  leaves  them  twice  as  good, 
and  I  can  get  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  “folks  in  the 
house  ”  to  that. 

Its  resemblance  to  an  orange  is  not  very  striking, 
but  it  is  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  a  pumpkin  sweet 
apple  to  a  pumpkin,  or  a  mountain  sprout  melon  to  a 
mountain.  I  raised  about  thirty  in  all,  this  year,  and 
agree  with  a  friend  of  mine,  who  said,  while  eating 
one  of  them,  “  this  is  the  kind  of  melon  to  raise.”  Let 
mo  advise  your  correspondent  and  others — first,  pro¬ 
cure  white  seeds,  as  the  dark  seed  that  are  sold  for  Or¬ 
ange  melon  are  a  humbug.  Then  if  you  have  a  place 
in  your  g.arden  where  the  sun  shines  sixteen  hours  a 
day,  (which  I  doubt,)  make  the  ground  thoroughly 
rich,  and  plant  there.  If  not,  plant  in  the  sunniest. spot 
you  have,  and  when  they  begin  to  run,  thin  to  two.  or 
three  at  most,  in  the  hill.  When  the  fruit  is,  say  four 
inches  in  diameter,  set  them  all  on  end,  the  stem  upper¬ 
most  ;  there  being  space  between  the  rind  and  core, they 
grow  unshapely  if  this  is  not  done. 

When  they  are  ripe,  cut  out  each  end  about  the  size 
of  a  dollar,  (we  think  so  much  of  a  dollar  here  in  Con¬ 
necticut  that  when  possible  we  always  use  it  to  illus¬ 
trate  what  we  are  saying,)  bite  off  the  adhering  red, 
then  remove  the  rind  by  cutting  lengthwise  about  two 
inches  in  width,  carefully  cutting  the  connectioiis  ;  then 
slice  crosswise,  as  they  look  much  better  sliced  thus, 
and  the  seeds  are  removed  more  readily.  Having  ac¬ 
quired  the  art  of  dissecting  properly,  call  in  your 
friends,  and  have  a  melon  party,  take  a  vote  as  to 
their  quality,  and  send  the  result  to  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman.  Edwin  Y.  Bull.  Meriden,  Conn, 


Clump-Foot  in  Cabbage. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Julius  Chapman,  Simsbury, 
Ct.,  who  makes  inquiry  for  a  preventive  against  the 
anbury  or  fingers  and  toes,  or  more  properly,  “clump- 
foot,”  on  cabbage  roots,  I  wilt  give  him  my  experience 
for  forty  years,  during  which  time  I  have  never  known 
a  plant  the  least  effected  by  it.  When  you  sow  your 
cabbage  bed,  add  half  a  bushel  of  dry  unleached  ash¬ 
es,  to  6  feet  square  of  land,  and  incorporate  it  well  with 
the  earth  ;  when  you  set  them,  add  a  table-spoon  of  ash¬ 
es  to  each  hole,  cover  them  over  with  earth,  that  the 
tender  plant  may  not  come  too  readily  in  contact  with 
the  ashe.s,  and  be  assured  you  will  not  be  troubled  with 
clump-foot  cabbages;  but  will  realise  a  return  equal 
to  your  expectations. 

Lime  is  of  that  volatile  nature,  that  the  strength  is 
too  quickly  carried  off  to  be  efiicacious  in  growing  the 
root  free  from  the  net.  P.  ScABBOnouGH.  Brooklyn, 
Ct. 


Best  Way  to  Preserve  Eggs. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  Sept.  No.  of  Cultivator,  G. 
asks  some  questions  on  eggs.  I  cannot  answer  all,  as 
one  or  two  are  difficult;  but  I  will  state  my  method  of 
preserving  eggs. 

I  take  a  pine  barrel,  (an  old  fish  barrel  well  cleaned 
out  answers  very  well,)  and  put  in  the  eggs  when  they 
are  sound,  fresh  and  clean.  I  then  cover  them  with 
lime  water,  made  like  common  whitewash  ;  the  lime 

settles  around  the  eggs,  and  the  water  stands  on  the 
top  of  the  lime,  (the  eggs  all  under  lime.)  Look  at 
the  barrel  once  in  a  while,  to  see  if  four  inches  of  wa¬ 
ter,  little  more  or  less,  covers  the  whole.  If  the  water 
is  all  dried  up,  the  lime  gets  hard  and  they  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  take  out  when  wanted,  and  yoii  have  to  carry 
them  somewhere  else  to  wash  off  the  lime  ;  so  always 
keep  water  on  the  top.  This  lime  water  must  be  made 
at  least  two  weeks  before  you  pour  it  on  the  eggs,  or 
your'eggs  will  be  boiled  hard  enough  to  carry  in  your 

pocket. 

When  I  am  putting  eggs  away  for  future  use,  I  use 
a  pine  pail  to  wet  the  lime  in,  and  stand  it  by  the  side 
of  the  barrel  in  the  cellar  until  it  is  cold  enough  ;  then 
pour  on  the  eggs,  and  fill  the  pail  again,  and  when  it 
has  been  stirred  two  or  three  times  and  stood  two  or 
three  weeks,  do  as  before,  and  so  on  till  I  gel  through. 
Keep  the  ve-ssels  covered  to  keep  out  all  dirt,  or  the 
eggs  will  look  a  poor  dingy  color.  .Be  careful  about 
this  in  the  lime  and  water,  and  you  will  have  fine  white 
egg»- 

I  cannot  tell  how  long  they  will  keep,  as  I  never 
saw  any  spoil.  I  have  some  that  are  five  years  and  a 
half  old  as  good  as  they  ever  were.  I  always  preserve 
in  this  way,  and  have  done  so  over  thirty  years  with 
perfect  success.  I  have  seen  people  have  eggs  all  spoil¬ 
ed,  and  have  heard  them  say  they  would  never  put 
any  more  in  lime  water.  They  put  them  in  lime  wa¬ 
ter  as  soon  ns  it  was  wet  up  .and  boiled  them  hard 
enough  for  a  Frenchman’s  breakfast.  If  I  transport 
eggs,  I  barrel  them  with  oats,  well  shaken  down  and 
headed  up.  They  do  well  for  a  voyage  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  but  for  daily  use  at  sea,  for  whaling  or  other 
long  voyages,  the  first  method  is  sure  and  perhaps  the 
best  method  known.  John  AVetherly.  Geneva,  N. 


Experiment  with  Potatoes. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  question  being  often  asked, 
which  variety  of  potatoes  is  most  profitable  for  field 
cultivation — on  the  16th  of  last  May  I  planted  a  field 
with  8  kinds,  in  8  successive  plats,  the  rows  running 
through  each  plat — soil  rather  thin,  manured  alike 
lightly  in  the  hill— crop  moderate.  On  Oct.  10th,  dug 
12  hills  of  each  kind,  counted  and  weighed.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  result : 

Peachblow — 180  tubers,  weight  25  lbs. — seed  small, 
2  tubers  to  each  hill. 

Californias — 104  tubers,  weight  24  lbs. — seed  large, 
cut  in  6  to  8  pieces,  2  to  each  bill. 

Torries — 138  tubers,  weight  23|  lbs. — seed  large,  cut 
in  8  pieces,  2  to  each  hill. 

Black  Mercers — 220  tubers,  weight  20  lbs. — seed 
small,  2  to  each  hill. 

English  Whites — 156  tubers,  weight  18J  lbs. — seed 
small,  2  to  each  hill. 

Merinos — 100  tubers,  weight  17  lbs. — seed  large 
and  cut. 

Pinkeyes — 116  tubers,  weight  16i  lbs. — seed  small, 
2  to  each  hill. 

Lilacs— 125  tubers,  weight  16  lbs — seed  small,  2  to 
each  hill. 

This  is  the  result  of  one  trial;  other  trials  may  pro¬ 
duce  different  results,  that  is,  may  lead  to  further  ex¬ 
periments.  A.  Yeomans.  Columbia,  Ct. 
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A  Model  Farm  of  the  Empire  State. 

One  of  the  most  interestinj»  agricultural  articles  we 
have  read  for  some  lime  is  the  farm  statement  of  G. 
W.  CorFiN  of  Amenia,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  whom 
the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society  awarded  the 
second  premium  of  S30  for  good  farm  management. 
It  will  bo  found  in  the  Transactions  of  1854,  just  pub¬ 
lished. 

MANAGEMKNT  OF  GRAS.S  LANDS. 

The  farm  contains  108  acres,  90  of  which  are  im¬ 
proved.  The  soil  on  about  two  thirds  of  the  farm,  is  a 
limestone  loam  ;  on  the  other  third  it  was  what  is  gene¬ 
rally  called  black  slate.  Mr.  C.  thinks  the  best  mode 
of  improving  the  soil  is  to  keep  it  stocked  down  to  grass, 
taking  care  in  pasturing  not  to  allow  too  close  feeding 
off,  and  such  portions  as  have  furnished  the  winter  stock 
of  h.ay,  .should  receive  a  dresing  of  manure  as  soon  after 
the  hay  has  been  removed  as  convenient.  August  is 
the  best  time.  A  thick  mat  of  grass  left  on  the  land 
in  autumn,  answers  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  it 
from  the  searching  winds  and  biting  frost,  affording  a 
rich  bed  of  manure  as  well  adapted  to  its  growth  as 
any  that  can  bo  applied.  In  seeding  clover  land  to 
grass,  he  is  careful  to  give  it  a  complete  and  thorough 
“  breaking  down,”  and  a  bountiful  supply  of  timothy 
and  clover  seed. 

EXVERIMENT  WITH  MANURES  ON  GRASS. 

Jlr.  C.  tried  Peruvian  guano,  superphosphate  of  lime, 
piaster,  and  ashes,  as  manures  for  grass,  with  tl^e  follow¬ 
ing  results :  ^ 

Lbs.  hay  per  acre. 


AVithout  manure  of  any  kind, . '2000 

400  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano, . 4080 

&()()  lbs.  plaster,  . 2980 

400  Ib.s.  superphosphate  of  lime, . 3040 

Unleached  aslies,  *20^  bushels, . 3s40 


The  cost  of  a  ton  of  hay  produced  by  the  various 
manures  over  and  above  the  natural  yield,  was,  with 
guano,  S9.60  ;  with  .superphosphate,  $19.23;  with  plas¬ 
ter  S10  83;  with  ashes,  $3.60. 

Superphosphate  of  lime  was  used  on  corn,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  to  the  hill.  It  had  no  apparent  effect. 

CULTURE  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 

Mr.  C.  has  tried  various  methods  of  preparing  seed 
corn,  by  soaking  and  rolling  in  different  substances,  but 
has  abandoned  the  whole,  and  plants  as  it  comes  from 
the  cob.  He  prefers  “  applying  stimulants  on  the 
young  plants  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance  ” 
He  uses  plaster  and  ashes  for  this  purpose — one  part  of 
the  former  to  two  of  the  latter,  nn.-ied,  a  small  handful 
applied  to  two  hiils.  He  runs  a  steel  tooth  cultivator 
twice  in  a  row,  each  way,  a  man  following  with  .a  hoe 
to  set  up  the  injured  corn  and  attend  to  such  weeds 
and  grass  as  are  in  and  near  the  hill.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  attain  the  height  of  about  si.x  inches,  they  are 
thinned  out  to  four  in  a  hill  ;  another  dressing  of  plas¬ 
ter  and  ashes  is  then  applied,  same  quantity  as  at  first, 
and  by  the  time  the  corn  is  from  12  to  15  inches  high, 
it  has  received  its  last  cultivation  by  horse-power.  We 
should  have  said  that  Mr.  C.  usually  plants  his  corn  on 
sod  land  that  has  lain  down  from  8  to  10,  or  even  15 
years.  He  does  not  plow  till  the  last  thing  before  plant¬ 
ing.  This  gives  the  corn  an  eq^ual  chance  with  weeds 
and  grass.  Plows  from  4  to  6  inches  deep,  harrows 
lengthwise  of  the  furrows,  and  marks  with  a  drag,  3 
feet  apart  each  way  for  medium  sized  varieties  of  corn, 
and  farther  apart  one  way  for  larger. 

Prom  e.'cperiments,  Mr.  C.  finds  that  the  most  grain 
is  obtained  by  cutting  up  corn  at  the  ground  and  stook- 
ing. 

After  six  years’  careful  experiment,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  relative  value  of  seed  corn  from  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  of  the  ear,  Mr.  C.  is  “compelled,  against 
all  former  notions,  to  yield  the  palm  to  that  from  the 
small  end.  On  difl'erent  soils  with  like  treatment,  it 
has  out-yielded  that  from  other  portions  of  the  ear,  in 
ecery  instance  where  eare  was  taken  to  select  those 
ears  that  were  well  rounded  over  at  the  lictle  end — the 


increase  reaching  as  high  in  some  instances  as  at  the 
rate  of  1000  bis.  (22  bushels)  of  ears  per  acre.  Five 
times  out  of  six,  the  larger  ends  have  yielded  more 
than  the  middle.”  Have  any  of  our  readers  made 
similar  experiments?  and  if  so  with  what  results? 

Mr.  C.  sows  from  one  to  two  acres  of  corn  for  fodder, 
which  is  used  to  good  advantage  when  pastures  become 
dry  in  August  or  September.  He  turns  over  green 
sward  from  first  of  June  to  tenth  of  July,  and  sows  at 
intervals  of  two  weeks.  Makes  broad  furrows,  3  feet 
apart,  and  scatters  from  50  to  60  grains  to  the  foot 
covering  by  passing  the  harrow  once  across  the  furrows. 

Four  times  as  much  cured  fodder  be  says,  can  bo 
produced  in  this  way  as  is  generally  taken  from  the 
same  amount  of  ground  in  hay. 

Mr.  C.  tried  an  experiment  in  suckering  corn.  When 
the  suckers  first  began  to  appear,  they  were  taken  off 
alternate  rows.  They  soon  grew  out,  and  were  cut 
again  ;  the  third  time  cutting  finished  the  growth.  The 
corn  was  husked  at  the  usual  time,  50  hills  left  to  grow 
without  suckering,  produced  47 f  lbs.;  50  hills  from 
which  the  suckers  had  been  taken  off,  jmoduced  47|  lbs. 

ROOT  CROPS. 

lie  raises  four  to  five  hundred  bushels  of  carrots  per 
acre,  by  turning  a  rich  piece  of  greensward,  and  sow¬ 
ing  in  drills  18  inches  apart,  about  the  1st  of  June.  In 
this  way  he  has  little  trouble  with  weeds.  Kutabagas, 
Mr.  C.  says,  have  failed  for  the  last  few  years,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  rot  similar  to  that  of  potatoes 

Guano  was  applied  to  oats,  at  the  rate  of  2C0  lbs.  per 
acre.  It  advanced  their  ripening  about  six  days.  The 
same  amount  of  superphosphate  had  no  apparent  effect. 

Mr.  C.  plants  his  potatoes  on  corn  stubble,  and  al¬ 
though  not  quite  exempt,  they  are  less  affected  by  the 
disease  than  tho.se  of  his  neighbors  He  attributes 
this  to  the  absence  of  all  rapidly  fermenting  substances. 
The  potatoes,  however,  are  small.  He  made  an  expe¬ 
riment  on  potatoes,  with  the  following  results  : 

10  bills  wiihout  any  niauure,  gave . 13  lbs. 

Do  w'iih  liamiful  of  fresh  ashes, .  (i)  “ 

Do  will)  haiiiiful  of  compost  hen  manure,  19J  “ 

Do  with  handful  of  plaster, . 10^  “ 

The  manures  were  applied  in  the  hill  at  the  time  of 
planting  ;  the  ashes  proving  too  strong,  but  each  of  the 
others  increased  the  yield  at  the  rate  of  about  50  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  We  are  surprised  that  plaster  should 
have  had  as  great  an  effect  as  the  compost,  though  we 
have  often  known  it  to  act  very  beneficially  on  light, 
dry  soils. 

IRRIGATING  MEADOW.?. 

There  is  a  never  failing  stream  of  hard  water  run¬ 
ning  through  the  middle  of  the  farm,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  rods,  and  in  that  distance  falls  sixty 
feet.  It  is  taken  from  its  entrance  on  the  farm,  and 
conveyed  in  an  open  ditch,  along  the  sloping  grounds 
that  descend  towards  the  natural  stream,  and  turned 
out  so  as  to  spread  over  about  five  acres  of  meadow. 
The  meadows  are  near  the  barn,  and  are  fed  down 
in  the  fall  and  spring,  until  they  exhibit  a  prospeet  ot 
no  great  yield  of  hay.  The  water  is  turned  on  gene¬ 
rally  the  first  week  in  April,  and  changed,  from  week 
to  week,  to  different  places  until  the  fore  part  of  June  ; 
when  it  is  allowed  to  spread  out  upon  a  pasture  lot.  . 

“ So  enormous,”  says  Mr.  C.,  “has  the  growth  of 
grass  become  by  the  last  of  June,  that  we  often  cut  the 
heaviest  portions,  and  secure  them  before  the  month  is 
out.  Three  tons  per  acre  have  been  cut  from  the  wa¬ 
tered  portions,  while  that  adjoining,  without  water  or 
irrigation,  would  scarcely  yield  a  ton,  though  the  soil 
and  grasses  were  of  the  same  nature.”  This  is  a  gra¬ 
tifying  result,  and  one  which  accords  with  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  all  those  who  judiciously  practice  irrigation  on 
grass  lands.  The  Hon.  A.  B.  Dickinson  states,  as  our 
readers  may  recollect,  that  hard  uater,  is  valuele.ss  for 
irrigating  purposes.  The  above  is  evidence,  if  such 
were  needed,  to  the  contrary. 

THE  DAIRY. 

Mr.  C.  keeps  five  cows.  In  the  summer  of  1852,  an 
accurate  account  of  their  produce  was  kept  from  the 
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Dec. 


15th  of  April  to  the  15th  of  November.  The  number  of 
lb.'*,  of  butter  produced  in  this  time,  (214  days,)  was 
8381 

Whicli,  at  i2l  cciitt  per  11).,  make . $176.08 

5  calves  .sold  at  $j  each, .  25.00 

2  quarts  of  milk,  for  family  use,  per  (lay,  211  days,  at 

2  cents, .  12.84 

Allowing  each  cow  to  produce  100  Ihs.  of  pork  from 

.skim  milk,  sold  at  $8, .  40.00 

3  quarts  of  milk  per  day  for  family,  for  60  days,  at  3c.  5.40 

Mdk  sold  ill  60  days,  at  3  cents  per  quart .  36. 2S 

50  lbs.  of  butter  made  in  winter,  at  23  cents, .  11.75 

$307.32 

This  is  $61.26  per  cow.  ^Vho  can  beat  it  ? 

The  cows  during  the  grass  season  have  nothing  but 
pasture.  After  the  frosts  began  to  appear,  they  were 
fed  pumpkins  twice  a  day,  until  they  had  eaten  20  cart 
loads.  Ilay  and  corn  stalks  form  their  winter  food,  ex¬ 
cept  an  old  cow,  that  furnished  the  family  with  milk 
and  butter  through  the  winter — she  had  four  quarts  of 
corn  meal  and  buckwheat  bran,  mixed,  per  day. 

SHEEP. 

Mr.  C.  keeps  thirty  full  blood  South  Down  sheep,  and 
twenty  Cotswolds;  the  forriier  sheared  3  lbs.  14  o*.  of 
wool,  and  the  Cotswolds  6  lbs.  In  1853,  sold  the  wool 
all  together  at  41  cents.  In  1854,  was  offered  31^  cts. 
South  Down  wool  is  generally  worth  from  2  to  4  cents 
per  lb.  more  than  the  Cotswolds.  Mr.  C.  says; 

“  I  seldom  have  a  ewe  that  does  not  produce  one 
lamb,  certain,  and  sometimes  three.  I  do  not  let  them 
reproduce  until  two  years  old.  South  Downs  are  most 
productive,  and  best  calculated  to  breed  in  large  flocks, 
endure  cold  and  storms  better.  I  rear  45  per  cent, 
more  lambs  than  I  have  old  sheep;  seldom  lose  one;  I 
sold  one  full  blood  South  Down  lamb  that  was  60  days 
old,  to  a  butcher  for  $5 — no  extra  feed ;  sold  eleven 
buck  lambs  for  $90.  Wethers  bring  $8  to  $12  per 
head,  at  two  years  old,  for  market.  Long-wooled  bring 
more  than  South  Downs  for  mutton,  but  it  costs  more  to 
fatten  them.”  Mr.  Coffin  doubtless  means  that  the 
Longwools  are  larger  than  the  South  Downs,  and  bring 
more  money  on  that  account — not  that  they  are  worth 
more  per  pound.  In  London,  South  Down  mutton 
is  worth  from  2  to  3  cents  per  lb.  more  than  Cotswold 
mutton.  Mr.  C.  also,  we  presume,  would  not  be  under¬ 
stood  to  say  that  it  costs  more  to  produce  a  lb.  of  Cots¬ 
wold  mutton  than  a  lb.  of  South  Down,  for  it  is  certain 
that  such  is  not  the  case;  ‘‘it  costs  more  to  fatten” 
Cotswolds,  because  they  are  much  larger. 

Since  the  failure  of  his  ruta  baga  crop,  Mr.  C.  allows 
his  sheep,  in  their  stead,  a  few  small  potatoes  in  the 
winter. 

SUB-SOIL  PLOWING. 

In  regard  to  subsoiling,  Mr.  C.  says : 

“  I  have  used  the  subsoil  plow  on  a  portion  of  seve¬ 
ral  lots  of  different  soils,  and  for  different  kinds  of  grain ; 
subsoiled  one  land  of  about  sixty  feet  in  width,  green¬ 
sward,  slaty  on. one  end,  and  limestone  soil  on  the  oth¬ 
er;  left  lands  each  side  without  subsoiling,  planted  to 
corn;  all  treated  alike  otherwise,  and  no  perceptible  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  yield  or  growth  at  any  time;  next  year 
followed  with  oats;  no  perceptible  difference  in  this  crop. 
In  another  field,  soil,  limestone,  loam  and  clay;  subsoil 
of  an  adhesive  ch.aracter:  land  in  corn  the  year  before; 
subsoiled  one  land,  workingjto  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches,  and  sowed  to  oats  the  whole  field ;  stuck  stakes 
and  visited  the  ground  often,  but  could  never  see  a  shade 
of  difference  in  the  color  of  the  growing  grain,  nor  in 
the  quantity  produced ;  the  stakes  were  all  that  marked 
the  boundaries ;  same  field  sowed  to  wheat  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  fall,  all  plowed  alike,  showed  no  evidence  of  diflfer- 
ent  treatment. 

In  a  field  on  another  part  of  the  farm,  less  loam  and 
more  clay  in  the  soil ;  used  the  subsoil  plow  to  about  the 
same  depth  on  one  land  only;  sowed  the  whole  lot  to 
oats,  and  could  see  soon  after  they  came  up,  that  on  the 
sand  subsoiled  they  looked  yellow  and  sickly  for  the  first 


two  weeks,  but  then  began  to  improve,  keeping  on  until 
they  presented  the  same  appearance  as  the  rest  of  the 
lot;  no  one  being  able  to  perceive  any  difference  up  to 
the  time  of  harvesting.  On  gathering,  the  difference 
was  so  apparent  that  one  could  have  almost  told  with 
his  eyes  shut  as  soon  as  he  came  to  this  land.  Although 
there  was  about  the  same  growth  of  straw  as  on  other 
portions,  yet  the  bundles  were  much  heavier  and  heads 
better  filled.  The  amount  produced  by  subsoiling  must 
have  been  as  much  as  eight  bushels  to  the  acre  more 
than  where  the  common  plow  was  used  only.  No  per¬ 
ceptible  difference  in  the  grass  this  last  summer.” 

Boards  for  Draining. 

Messrs.  Editors— Much  has  been  said  for  a  few 
years  past,  on  the  subject  of  thorough  drainage,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  essential  points  of  successful  farm¬ 
ing.  I  give  you  my  method  of  drainage,  which  I  think 
is  equally  as  good  in  all  respects,  as  drain  tile.  I  take 
two  pieces  of  one  inch  board,  one  of  one  by  four  and 
another  of  one  by  five,  nail  the  two  together,  forming 
a  V,  of  any  length— 8,  12,  14,  or  16  feet,  and  layipg 
them  in  the  drain.  This  is  equal  to  the  horse  shoe  tile 
in  calibre,  and  one  thousand  feet  board  measure,  will 
lay  76  rods  of  drain  at  about  one  third  of  the  cost  of 
the  horse  shoe  tile,  including  the  first  cost,  charges  for 
freight,  c&c.  Every  farmer  almost  in  the  state,  has  the 
means  of  procuring  the  boards  at  a  trifling  cost,  as 
hemlock,  pine,  chestnut,  or  spruce,  will  saw  into  this 
kind  of  lumber.  In  case  the  land  be  of  a  quick  sand, 
or  soft  mucky  bottom,  requiring  the  sole  tile,  I  lay 
one  board  on  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  one  by  nine 
inches,  which  I  think  is  much  preferable,  as  it  is  laid 
in  one  quarter  of  the  time,  and  is  just  as  durable  as 
the  tile. 

I  have  heard  a  great  many  complain  that  draining 
is  too  expensive,  the  tile  coating  too  much  ;  but  in  my 
way  of  thinking,  every  farmer  in  the  state,  that  wishes 
to  drain  his  lan(i,  has  the  means  within  himself,  .and 
those  that  have  not  can  procure  the  lumber  at  a  10)? 
price,  say  from  8  to  10  dollars  per  one  thousand  feet. 
I  give  you  my  views  on  this  matter,  thinking  that  some 
of  your  patrons  may  bo  benefited  by  this  mode  of 
drainage,  material  and  mode  of  laying  drains.  Wil¬ 
liam  WiNspEAR.  Winsptar,  N.  Y. 

Elevating  Water. 

Luther  Tucker,  Esci. — Being  a  constant  reader  of 
your  “  Cultivator,”  I  observe  in  the  September  num¬ 
ber  (the  last  which  came  to  the  Island,)  the  first  arti¬ 
cle  is  on  the  “  Improvement  of  Grass  land,”  in  which 
you  urge  your  farming  readers  to  adopt  the  irrigating 
system,  and  as  water  is  the  main  requisite  in  that  sys¬ 
tem,  you  state,  “We  have  enterprising  farmers  who 
raise  water  a  considerable  height  by  means  of  hydrau¬ 
lic  rams,  windmills,  Ac.,  for  irrigating  purposes.” 
Will  you  be  so  kind  in  your  November  number  to  des¬ 
cribe  some  of  those  machines'?  It  is  my  intention  to 
underlay  a  great  part  of  my  farm  with  cast  iron  pipes 
to  irrigate  it,  but  as  water,  the  main  requisite,  will  be 
deficient  in  the  summer,  I  am  on  the  look  out  for  the 
most  effective  and  economic  machine  to  supply  me.  I 
have  a  water  wheel  which  is  worked  by  a  sixteen  feet 
fall,  which  has  sufficient  water  in  the  winter  to  bruise 
gorse  for  my  horses  and  cattle,  but  in  summer  when 
most  wanted  for  irrigation,  the  run  is  small,  but  if  I 
could  send  it  all  up  to  the  elevation  required,  would  be 
quite  sufficient.  I  have  J.  J.  Thomas’  work  on  “  Farm 
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Implements,”  in  which  there  is  what  appears  to  me  a  i 
good  plan  of  an  hydraulic  machine,  but  there  is  no  for¬ 
mula  given  for  calculating  the  size  of  the  different 
pipes  to  suit  the  supply  of  water  and  its  fall,  and  the 
height  it  is  to  be  raised.  Will  you  bo  so  kind  as  to 
give  it  in  your  ne.xt  (November)  number,  and  say  if  that 
machine  sends  up  all  the  water  that  comes,  as  some 
hydraulic  machines  send  up.  to  the  place  wanted  but 
a  small  percentage  of  the  come-water.  State  the  best 
principle  of  a  windmill  for  the  purpose. 

Captain  Harrisson  of  the  British  Mail  Steamer  “  Af¬ 
rica,”  has  promised  to  bring  me  the  “Illustrated  An¬ 
nual  Register,”  for  1855  I  Will  it  contain  any  illustra¬ 
tions  of  windmills  and  hydraulic  machines  that  would 
answer  my  purpose  7 

As  the  price  of  cast  iron  is  high  in  the  states,  will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  mention  the  substitute  employed 
for  carrying  water  on  the  level  and  high  altitude. 

Is  Locust  seed  easily  procured  in  New-York  or  Al¬ 
bany,  and  could  the  particular  sort  wanted  be  relied 
on  to  be  sent,  and  its  price  7  Rich’d  Nicklin.  Doug¬ 
las,  Isle  of  Man,  ll//r  October,  1855. 

Our  correspondent  will  find  in  the  Illustrated  An¬ 
nual  Register  for  1856,  a  short  description  of  Halli- 
day's  Wind  Mill,  for  raising  water  for  farm  purposes, 
and  which  is  undoubtedly  the  best  yet  invented.  It 
may  be  ordered  of  Henry  McCray,  agent  for  its  manu¬ 
facture,  South  Coventry;  Conn.  It  possesses  self- regu¬ 
lating  power,  and  appears  on  a  trial  of  a  year  or  two 
to  prove  quite  successful.  The  windmill  described  in 
the  work  on  “  Farm  Implements,”  not  being  a  self¬ 
regulator,  cannot  be  safely  made  more  than  four  feet 
in  diameter,  and  is  suited  to  raise  water  only  to  mode¬ 
rate  elevations. 

We  are  unable  to  give  a  formula  or  table  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  size  of  the  different  pipes  to  suit  the  supply 
of  water  for  the  ram;  a  large  portion,  of  course,  is 
lost  at  the  escape-valve,  and  this  waste  becomes  greater 
as  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  driven  becomes 
greater  than  the  height  of  the  fall  in  the  driving  pipe. 
Our  impression  is  that  a  water-ram  does  not  succeed 
well  unless  the  stream  is  large  enough  to  fill  a  tube  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  fourth  in  diameter  with  a  strong 
current.  The  water  may  be  raised  sixty  feet  or  more 
without  difficulty,  with  a  descent  of  three  feet. 

In  this  country,  lead  pipe  is  invariably  used  for 
the.se  purposes. 

We  think  locust  seed  may  be  procured  at  the  princi¬ 
pal  agricultural  seed-stores,  that  may  be  relied  on,  but 
cannot  give  its  price. 

Injury  to  a  Cow’s  Teat. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  a  valuable  cow  that  in¬ 
jured  one  of  her  teats  in  calving.  Though  the  wound, 
has  healed,  her  milk  is  continually  dropping  from  it. 
It  i.«,  besides,  a  great  annoyance  in  milking,  for  the 
milk  not  only  passes  out  at  the  proper  opening,  but 
frequently,  through  (his  hole,  into  the  milker’s  face. 
As  I  have  to  be  my  own  veterinarian,  I  propose  to  open 
the  wound  again  with  my  knife,  down  to  the  milk  duct, 
and  then  sew  it  up.  Can  you  or  any  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers  suggest  to  me  a  better  treatment  7  11.  Shef¬ 

field,  Mass. 


Inquiries  and  Answers. 

“  Best  Work  on  Farming  ” — P.  Q.  W.  For  a 
single  work  ypu  cannot  probably  do  better  than  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  “Farmer’s  Encyclopedia,”  price  S4— or  if 
you  wish  a  cheaper  work,  “  Allen’s  American  Farm 
Book,”  price  $1. 

Value  of  Pumpkins  and  Turnips. — I  wish  for 
light  from  you  or  some  of  your  intelligent  correspon¬ 
dents  as  to  the  value  of  pumpkins  for  milch  cows. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  assert  that  the  free  use  of  them 
tends  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  milk  and  to  dry  up 
the  cow,  while  others  assert  with  equal  confidence  that 
they  greatly  increase  the  quantity  of  milk,  and  enrich 
its  quality. 

Also  I  should  like  information  ns  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  French  Turnip  and  ruta  baga  per  bushel, 
compared  with  corn.  Suppose  corn  worth  31,00  per 
bushel,  what  are  turnips  or  bagas  worth—to  feed  to 
milch  cows  7  A  Subscriber.*  Concord,  N.  H. 

Will  our  correspondents  give  us  their  experience  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  pumpkins  for  milch  cows, 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  what  is  the  value  of  any  root 
crop  compared  with  corn,  inasmuch  as  the  roots  have 
a  certain  value  as  a  condiment,  over  and  above  the  ac¬ 
tual  amount  of  nutritive  matter  which  they  con‘t)iin. 
Common  white  turnips  contain  on  an  average  about  8 
per  cent  of  dry  substance,  Skirving’s  purple-top  Swede, 
a  large  variety  common  in  this  country  and  in  Eng¬ 
land — about  10  per  cent ;  and  the  smaller  varieties  of 
swedes  or  ruta  baga.s,  12  per  cent.  Their  relative  nu¬ 
tritive  value  would  not  vary  much  from  these  figbres. 

If  anything,  they  underrate  the  value  of  the  ruta 
bag, as — their  dry  matter  being  probably  more  nutri¬ 
tious  than  the  less  elaborated  dry  matter  of  the  com¬ 
mon  white  turnip.  This  aside,  1  bushel  Dt  the  small 
ruta  baga  is  equal  to  1^  bushel  of  Skirvings  ruta  baga, 
and  to  li  bushel  of  the  common  turnip;  supposing  the 
bushel  to  be  the  same  weight  in  each  case. 

A  bushel  of  corn  would  contain  about  50  lbs,  of  dry 
matter,  nearly  as  nutritious,  in  all  probability,  as  the 
dry  matter  of  the  turnip.  Assuming  that  a  bushel  of 
turnips  or  ruta  baga  weighs  50  lbs.,  one  bushel  of  corn 
contains  as  much  dry  matter — say  as  much  nutriment 
as  bushels  of  the  small  ruta  baga,  10  bushels  of 
the  Skirvings  ruta  baga,  and  12J  bushels  of  the  com¬ 
mon  white  turnip.  If,  therefore,  corn  is  worth  a  dol¬ 
lar  per  bushel,  turnips  are  worth  8  cents  per  bushel, 
and  ruta  bagas  10  and  12  cents.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  value 
of  turnips  as  a  condinent,  but  as  a  simple  article  of 
food.  We  hope  our  correspondents  will  take  up  this 
subject. 

Harrowing  Wheat  and  Timothy  Grass  in  the 
Spring. — When  wheat  and  Timothy  are  sown  in  the 
fall,  can  the  ground  be  harrowed  the  following  spring 
without  injuring  the  gram  or  grass  seed  7  0. 

Harrowing  wheat  in  the  spring  is  on  many  lands  de¬ 
cidedly  beneficial,  and  on  none,  so  far  as  we  aware, 
does  it  prove  injurious.  We  have  seen  wheat  harrowed 
on  very  light  and  on  clayey  soil  in  England,  with  con¬ 
siderable  benefit.  Some  few  farmers  in  Western  New 
York  have  harrowed  their  wheat  in  the  spring  for 
many  years,  and  are  much  in  favor  of  the  practice.  It 
is,  however,  by  no  means  common. 

We  have  never  seen  wheat  harrowed  in  the  spring 
when  Timothy  seed  has  been  sown  with  it  in  the  full. 
Will  our  correspondents  give  us  their  experience  on 
this  point. 

0  E.  Mead,  West  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y — The  Stump 
Machine  referred  to  is  made  by  Mr.  Willis  of  Orange, 
Mass. 

Muscles  as  Manure. — I  wish  to  know  your  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  value  of  muscles  and  salt  mud  as  a  ma¬ 
nure.  Living  as  I  do  upon  the  banks  of  Merrimack 
River  and  near  its  mouth  I  can  get  any  quantity  de¬ 
livered  at  the  landing  on  the  river  for  about  60  cent 


per  ton  I  want  to  use  it  principally  on  onions,  carrots, 
rees,  &c.  Willis  P.  Sargent.  West  Amesburg . 

Wo  have  had  no  experience  in  their  use,  but  should 
deem  them  very  cheap  at  the  price  mentioned. 

Ag.  School. — W.  D.  A.,  Manchester,  Ct.,  asks-^ 
"  What  I  wish  to  know  is  this.  The  location  of  the 
principal  agricultural  schools  in  the  Union,  and  other 
information,  which  will  enable  me  to  correspond  with 
them,  and  also  what  school,  expenses  and  all  includ¬ 
ed,  you  think  best  for  a  youth  to  attend,  who  de¬ 
sires  an  agricultural  education.” 

We  regret  to  have  to  say  that  we  know  of  no  school, 
where  the  principles  of  agriculture  are  taught,  either 
in  theory  or  practice,  in  our  whole  country. 

Dioscorea  Japonica. — A  correspondent  asks  whe¬ 
ther  we  consider  this  new  potato  plant  a  ”  humbug.” 
We  have  no  reason  to  regard  it  as  such.  Probably 
some  of  the  accounts  circulated  respecting  its  merits 
are  somewhat  exaggerated.  We  usually  deduct  50 
per  cent,  from  .statements  respecting  new  plants,  im¬ 
plements,  fertilizers,  &c.  After  doing  so  in  this  case, 
the  Dioscorea  has  still  left  many  qualities  which  ren¬ 
der  it  worth  a  trial.  We  hope  those  who  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  it  will  give  us  their  experience. 

A.  F.  R.  Few  Hartford,  N.  Y — We  believe  rye 
ha.s  been  sown  in  some  few  instances  as  late  as  the  first 
week  in  November,  in  the  New  England  states,  and 
produced  a  good  crop.  But  there  is  too  much  risk 
about  it  to  warrant  us  in  recommending  you  to  sow  it 
so  late  in  the  season.  If  j'ou  do,  two  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre  will  not  be  too  much.  We  know  of  no  “seed 
that  can  bo  sown  at  this  time  in  order  to  facilitate  work 
in  the  spring.”  AVinter  rye  should  be  sown  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  One  and  a  half  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  is  the 
usual  quantity  sown.  Your  other  inquiries  next  week. 

Hard- FAN. — Will  you  or  some  of  your  numerous 
scientific  correspondents,  inform  me  through  your  pa¬ 
per  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  what  we  call  hard- 
pan.  Much  of  our  most  valuable  land,  in  this  vicinity, 
is  unJerlayed,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  below 
the  surface,  with  a  most  tenacious  subsoil,  much  re¬ 
sembling  very  hard  frozen  ground.  Now  what  we  wish 
is,  to  ascertain  of  what  it  is  composed,  whether  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  lime  or  clay,  or  of  some  one  or  more  mineral 
sub.stances  ;  and  what  is  the  proper  application  to  ren¬ 
der  it  more  friable  and  porous. 

I  have  looked  through  most  of  the  Agricultural  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  day,  or  rather  such  as  have  fallen  under 
my  eye,  but  have  never  seen  anything  to  meet  the 
above  inquiries  ;  and  any  plain  practical  information 
in  relation  to  the  subject  it  is  believed  will  be  very 
gladly  received  by  many  of  your  subscribers.  S.  0. 
llarwinton,  Conn.,  Oct.  2'3d,  1855. 


Books  on  Domestic  Animals  — A  subscriber 
would  like  to  see  in  the  “Cultivator”  a  $10  dollar 
list  of  the  best  books  for  a  young  farmer,  particularly 
the  names  of  the  beet  treatises  on  live  stock.  A.  B. 

Among  the  best  books  on  the  management  of  domes¬ 
tic  animals,  we  would  name. 


D.idd’s  American  CaUle  Doctor,. . SI  00 

Youalt  on  the  Horse,  American  Edilion, .  1.50 

Siewart's  r>lal)le  Economy, .  1.00 

YouaU  &  Martin  on  the  Hog, .  75 

Morrell’s  Am.  Shepherd, .  .  1  00 

Youatl  on  Sheep, . . .  75 

Do  on  Cattle,. . . . . . 2  00 


SSOO 

The  remaining  two  dollars  maybe  expended  on  a 
few  of  Saxton’s  twenty-five  cent  hitnd  books,  particu¬ 
larly  Richardson  on  Hogs\  on  Domestic  Fouls;  and 
on  the  Horse  ;  and  if  de.sired  Brown’s  Poultry  Book, 
or  Bement’s  new  edition  of  his  work  on  poultry,  now  in 
the  press,  about  one  dollar  each. 

Tea  Wheat — J.  McKinney,  Sullivanville  Che¬ 
mung  Co.,  N.  Y.  Te.a  wheat  can  bo  obtained  from 
Emery  Brothers  of  this  city.  Whether  it  has  in  all 


cases  “  answered  the  expectations  that  were  first  enter¬ 
tained  of  it,”  we  do  not  know.  It  is,  however,  unques¬ 
tionably  a  good  spring  wheat.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  experience  of  those  who  have  raised  it,  in 
regard  to  its  comparative  value  with  the  Fife,  red  and 
white  chaff,  Black  Sea,  Siberian,  and  other  well  known 
varieties  of  spring  wheat. 

R.  R  .Chilton,  Byhalia.  Miss — Thomas’  Fruit  Cul- 
turist,  Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America, 
and  Barry’s  Fruit  Garden,  are  our  three  standard 
works  on  horticulture.  We  cannot  say  which  is  “  be.'f,” 
and  which  “  gives  the  fullest  information  and  that  of 
the  most  practical  character.”  Thom.as  is  considered 
more  practical  than  Downing,  and  his  work  is  the  more 
recent  of  the  three.  - 

White  ANn  Yellow  Corn — The  opinion  of  most 
of  our  practical  farmers  is  prevalent,  that  yellow  corn 
is  more  nutritious  and  belter  generally  for  stock  than 
white  corn.  AV1II  you  favor  inc  with  your  views  on 
the  subject,  and  the  comparative  estimate  of  your 
farmers,  if  indeed,  any  have  been  deemed  worthy  to 
be  made.  Robert  L.  T.  AVhite,  Hillsborough,  Lou¬ 
don  Co.,  Va. 

AVe  know  of  no  experiments  which  afford  satisfactory 
evidence  on  this  point.  Dr.  Salisbury  made  analy¬ 
ses  of  several  varieties  of  corn  which  you  will  find  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society  for 
1848.  He  says  :  “  As  a  general  rule,  those  varieties 
with  full  corneous  kernels  are  richer  in  the  nitrogenized 
bodies  and  oil,  and  less  rich  in  starch,  than  the  intend¬ 
ed  kinds;  and  of  the  corneous  sorts  with  distended 
grains,  the  yellow  .seems  to  bo  richer  than  the  white 
in  oil  and  those  bodies  which  contain  nitrogen,  and  less 
rich  in  starch.”  Chemists  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
estimating  the  nutritious  value  of  food  by  the  nitiogen 
which  it  contains;  and  they  would  accordingly  con¬ 
sider  yellow  more  nutritious  than  white,  because  it 
contains  more  nitrogen.  Practical  experiments,  how¬ 
ever,  show  that  the  fattening  properties  of  food  aro 
rather  in  proportion  to  the  starch,  oil,  sugar  and  other 
available  carbonaceous  compounds  which  it  contains 
than  to  the  nitrogen.  According,  to  this,  the  analyses 
of  Dr.  Salisbury  do  not,  ns  has  been  supposed,  make 
the  yellow  more  nutritious  than  the  whi'e  varieties  of 
corn.  Wo  shall  be  glad  of  the  experience  of  our  cor¬ 
respondents  on  (his  point. 

Keeping  Onions. —  AVill  you  please  inform  mo 
through  the  Cultivator,  of  the  best  method  of  keeping 
Onions  till  spring.  Is  it  important  that  they  should 
not  be  frozen  1  AV.  II. 


Our  Recipe  for  Curing  Meat, 

Those  who  will  carefully  adopt  our  method  of  curing 
pork  and  beef,  will  be  enabled  to  enjoy  as  fine  hams, 
tongues,  “dried  beef,”  and  rounds,  as  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  can  eominand,  always  providing  that 
the  meat  cured  is  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  this  : 

To  one  gallon  of  water, 

Take  1 J  Ihs.  of  salt, 

\  II).  of  sugar, 
j  oz.  of  salipeire, 

I  oz.  of  potash. 

In  this  ratio  the  pickle  to  be  increased  to  any  quanti¬ 
ty  desired.  Let  these  be  boiled  together,  until  all  the 
dirt  from  the  sugar,  (which  will  not  be  a  little  )  rises  to 
the  top  and  is  skimmed  off.  Then  throw  it  into  a  tub 
to  cool,  and  when  cold,  pour  it  over  your  beef  or 
pork,  to  remain  the  usual  time,  say  four  or  five  weeks. 
The  meat  must  bo  well  covered  with  pickle,  and  should 
not  be  put  down  for  at  least  two  days  after  killing,  du¬ 
ring  which  time  it  should  be  slightly  sprinkled^  with 
powdered  saltpetre. 

Several  of  our  friends  have  ornitted  the  boiling  of 
the  pickle,  and  found  it  to  an.swer  equally  as  well.  It 
will  not,  however,  answer  quite  so  well.  Ry  boiling 
the  pickle,  it  is  purified — for  llie  amount  of  dirt  w  hich 
is  thrown  off  by  tbe  operation,  from  the  salt  and  sugar, 
would  surprise  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  fact. — 
Ger.  Tcl. 
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Aghicultcral  Lectures. —  Spirited  efforts  are 
making  to  establisli  an  Agricultural  College  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  An  association  was  formed  last  j'ear,  pro¬ 
fessors  appointed,  and  a  course  of  lectures  delivered 
during  the  winter.  An  act  of  incorporation  has  been 
obtained,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  organized  by  the 
appointment  of  Harvey  Rice,  Brest.,  and  Thos. 
Brown,  Sec’y.  It  is  proposed,  and  we  think  wisely, 
to  confine  the  course  of  instruction  to  one  annual  ses¬ 
sion  of  three  months,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  present 
actual  wants  of  our  farmers.  The  second  annual  ses¬ 
sion  will  commence  on  the  first  of  December,  and  con¬ 
tinue  three  months,  with  four  lectures  daily,  by  .Pro¬ 
fessors  Kirtland,  Dascomb,  St.  John,  Fairchild, 
and  Townsend.  We  hope,  they  may  find  their  halls 
crowded,  and  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our 
young  farmers  will  place  as  high  an  estimate  on  the 
advantages  offered  by  such  a  course  of  lectures,  as  do 
the  medical  and  law  students  at  the  present  time. 

At  Amherst  College. — Arrangements  have  been 
m.ade  for  instruction  on  Agriculture  and  its  kindred 
sciences,  in  connection  with  this  institution.  Beside 
the  course  on  practical  agriculture  and  on  the  appli¬ 
cations  of  science  to  the  same,  by  Prof.  Nash,  it  will 
embrace  courses  of  lectures  by  Professors  Hitchcock, 
Snell  and  Clark,  on  geology,  mechanical  philosophy, 
chemistry,  <fcc.,  Ac.  For  further  particulars,  address 
Prof  J.  A.  Nash,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Fruit,  Ac. — We  are  indebted  to  our  friend,  Wilson 
Dennis  of  Cedar  Grove,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  for  a  box  of 
pears,  apples,potatoes,  Ac.,  including  an  Osage  Orange. 
Among  the  apples,  were  the  Smokehouse, Cornell’s  Fan¬ 
cy,  Sweet  Winesap,  Winter  Redstreak,  Wine  Apple, 
Twenty  Ounce, Ac.  In  a  note  accompanying  the  box, Mr. 
D.  says  : — “Tbe  Smokehouse  we  consider  the  best  apple 
of  its  season — it  is  a  good  bearer,  and  the  tree  thrifty. 
The  Cornell  Fancy,  another  Pennsylvania  seedling,  we 
think  excellent,  much  the  be.st  of  its  season.  They  com¬ 
mence  ripening  about  the  20th  of  8th  mo.  (Aug.)  and 
continue  all  through  9th  mo.  The  specimen  sent  is 
quite  small  and  over  ripe.  The  Sweet  Winesap  is  .ano¬ 
ther  excellent  apple  which  will  keep  till  spring.  The 
Late  Red  potato  which  I  send  you,  we  think  nearly 
equal  to  the  Mercer,  and  it  will  yield  nearly  double  on 
the  same  ground.”  The  specimens  are  all  of  good  size 
and  handsome  appearance.  We  are  unable  to  give  the 
name  of  the  Pear  sent. 

Some  Fruits,  <£e. — We  desire  to  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness  to  our  friend  R.  T.  Underhill,  M.  D.,  for 
a  basket  containing  Isabellas  and  Catawbas  from  his 
well-known,  extensive  vineyards  .at  Croten  Point ;  also 
a  jar  and  tumbler  each,  of  Catawba  Grape  and  Apple 
Quince  Jellies.  The  grapes,  though  perhaps  a  little 
too  late  to  be  in  their  prime,  are — or  were — excellent. 
As  to  the  Jellies,  a  unanimous  verdict  has  also  been 
rendered  in  their  favor — as  “  beautiful,”  exceedingly, 
both  to  the  eye  .and  to  the  palate.  We  understand  that 
the  Dr.  commands  a  wide  market  for  the  produce  of 
his  vines  and  bushes,  and  it  certainly  sir^ws  something 
for  the  taste  of  the  community  that  he  does. 

—  Also  to  our  townsman,  Elisha  Dorr,  for  some 
veritable  Plums, — this  the  evening  of  the  29th  October, 
by  us  seen,  smelt,  and  by  the  more  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  taste,  proved  to  be  such,  all  doubters  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  They  are  of  the  Schny- 
ler  Gage  and  Madison  varietie.s,  and  only  just  now 
plucked  from  the  tree.  They  would  form  a  delightful 
topping  to  a  dish  of  De.«sert  Fruit,  at  least  as  a  curiosi¬ 
ty  at  this  frosty  time  of  year. 

Beef-Steak  Apple. — We  have  samples  of  an  ap¬ 
ple  known  by  this  name,  from  Willis  P.  Sargent, 


Esq.,  of  West-Ameebury,  Mass.  Mr.  S.  says  the  tree 
is  a  good  grower  and  an  abundant  bearer,  and  that  the 
fruit  is  esteemed  "  very  good.”  They  are  in  eating  at 
this  time,  and  would  be  called  “  good  ”  any  where. 


Winter  Poultry  Show.— A  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  New-York  State  Poultry  Society, 
was  held  in  this  city  on  the  10th  inst.,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  to  hold  the  next  exhibition  of  the  Society  in 
Albany  on  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  days  of  Feb.  next 
— the  same  days  on  which  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Ag.  Society  is  to  be  held.  The  list  of  Premiums, 
increased  from  previous  years,  was  agreed  on,  which 
will  soon  bo  issued,  and  the  necessary  arrangements 
made,  and  a  splendid  exhibition  is  anticipated. 


A  New  Potato. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  S. 
C.  Garrett,  of  South  Westerlo  in  this  county,  some 
samples  of  a  seedling  potato  of  his  raising.  They  are 
beautiful  in  appearance,  and  on  trial  proved  excellent, 
both  for  boiling  and  baking.  In  fact  we  do  not  know 
that  we  have  seen  its  superior  in  a  long  time. 


The  Black  Hawk  horse  “  Henry  Clay,”  which 
took  the  second  prize  in  the  Class  of  St.allions  for  Gen- 
er.al  use,  at  the  late  fair  at  Boston,  is  owned  by  Hiram 
Wilson,  of  Crown  Point,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  is  a 
beautiful  iron  grey,  six  years  old,  of  faultless  symme¬ 
try  and  sprightly  action,  and  was  much  admired. 


The  Clovf.r  Seed  Crop. — Although  an  unusually 
large  breadth  of  clover  land  was  allowed  to  go  to  seed 
this  year,  it  is  feared  that  we  have  h.arvested  only 
a  very  short  crop.  The  cool,  'wet  weather  caused  a 
large  growth  of  stalk  and  foliage,  but  there  was  not 
sufficient  heat  for  the  production  and  ripening  of  the 
seed.  The  Ohio  Cultivator  fears  the  crop  has  proved 
'•  almost  an  entire  failure”  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  We 
saw  some  fine  crops  of  clover  seed  in  Pennsylvania  a 
few  weeks  since,  but  in  this  state  and  throughout  New- 
England,  we  fear  the  crop  has  been  seriously  injured  by 
the  cold,  wet  weather.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any 
information  our  correspondents  can  give  us  in  relation 
to  the  crop  in  their  neighborhoods.  A  short  crop  of 
clover  seed  is  a  national  calamity,  for  a  short  crop  of 
clover  means  nothing  less  than  a  short  crop  of  wheat. 


Great  Ruta  Bagas. — Mr.  Benjamin  Ireland  of 
Dexter,  writing  us  under  date  of  Oct.  29,  says  :  “  I 

raised  this  season  seven  Ruta  Bagas  which  weigh  in 
the  aggregate  98  lbs. — the  largest,  16  lbs.  8  oz.,  and 
the  smallest,  10  lbs.”  He  adds  :  “  They  were  taken 
from  a  hot  bed  and  set  out  on  ground  that  was  broke 
up  last  spring,  on  which  I  put  very  little  dressing. 
They  had  no  extra  care,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  they  would  attain  to  such  growth.  Can  any 
one  beat  this  1” 

Can  any  one  “beat”  this  I  Some,  perhaps,  can 
beet  it,  but  we  doubt  whether  any  one  can  out-turnip 
it.  Such  a  growth  equals  the  turnips  of  England  where 
they  can  raise  almost  no  other  cultivated  field  crop. — 
Rural  Intelligencer. 

These  are  large  ruta  bagas.  We  recollect  selecting 
out  10  of  the  largest  Skirving’s  Swedes  (ruta  bagas) 
from  a  field  at  Rothamsted,  (Eng.)  and  they  were  found 
to  weigh  112  lbs.  The  crop  yielded  20J  tons  of  bulbs 
per  acre,  by  actual  admeasurement.  Number  of  plants 
20,120.  Had  each  bulb  weighed  as  much  as  the  10  se¬ 
lected,  the  crop  would  have  been  over  100  ton.''  (gross) 
per  acre.  Will  the  time  ever  arrive  when  we  can  grow 
such  a  cropl  This  climate  is  not  as  good  for  turnip 
culture  ns  England,  but  we  can  and  do  raise  as  large 
bulbs  as  our  cousins  over  the  water.  But  what  does 
Brother  Drew,  who  has  been  in  England,  mean  by 
saying.  “  They  can  raise  almost  no  other  cultivated 
field  crop  ’’  than  turnips.  Poor  Albion  !  Horace 
GreeJy  says  thy  sun  is  a  big  boiled  turnip,  and  Broth- 
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er  Drew  that  thou  canst  raise  nothing  but  the  same 
water  root.  Hard  is  thy  fate  !  Well  may  thy  Bank 
raise  the  rate  of  interest  to  6  and  7  per  cent.  But  be 
not  down  hearted  Brother  John.  AVe  will  try  to  spare 
you  a  few  million  bushels  of  wheat,  and  all  the  ‘‘  yal- 
low  male  ”  you  can  eat.  Turnips  and  Indian  meal 
would  not  go  amiss,  and  would  certainly  bo  nutritious 


New  Ag.  Journals. — We  have  unintentionally  de¬ 
layed  to  notice  the  receipt  of  two  weekly  agricultural 
journals  which  have  recently  been  established — one  .at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  by  Andrew  Stark— T/ie  Homestead, 
with  Wm.  Clift,  T.  S.  Hold  and  Henry  A.  Dyer,  as 
editors — the  other.  The  Western  Agriculturist,  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by  David  Ramaley,  with  J.  S.Neg- 
LEY  as  horticultural  editor.  They  are  both  got  up  in 
good  style  —  in  quarto,  at  -52  per  year — and  aflord 
promise  of  essential  aid  to  the  cause  of  rural  improve¬ 
ment.  — 

Onondaga  County.— The  fall  has  been  Ycry  wet, 
and  much  corn  is  not  yet  harvested.  The  yield  of 
good  corn  is  below  the  average.  The  yield  of  barley 
is  small,  and  the  crop  in  this  county  is  verij  much 
smaller  than  usual.  The  excessive  rains  have  given 
us  a  great  quantity  of  fall  feed,  and  pumpkins  were 
never  more  numerous.  E.  M.  Camillas,  Nov.  2. 


Reaping  Machines. — The  deferred  trial  of  the 
Reaping  Machines  selected  at  the  meeting  of  the  Roy¬ 
al  Ag.  Society  of  England  in  July,  took  place  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  29th  of  August.  No  pains  appear  to  have 
been  spared  to  render  this  trial  in  every  respect  per¬ 
fect  and  satisfactory.  This  result,  it  is  said,  was  final¬ 
ly  attained  ;  and  it  is*  probable  that  no  reaping  ma¬ 
chines  in  this  or  any  other  country  have  ever  been 
more  severely,  impartially,  or  satisfactorily  tested,  than 
in  the  late  deferred  trial.  The  awards  of  the  Judges 
were  as  follows  : — 

1st  Prize  to  Burgess  &  Key’s  Improvement  of  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  Reaper. 

2nd  Prize  to  Palmer’s  Improvement  of  Forbush’s 
Reaper.  Hussey’s  Reaper,  as  improved  by  AVm.  Dray 
&  Co.,  of  London  was  highly  commended,  but  did  not 
have  any  prize  awarded,  as  only  two  prizes  were  given. 

In  connection  with  this  result  of  the  recent  trial  of 
reaping  machines,  it  may  be  stated  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances  about  such  trials,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  five  years  in  which  the  English  Royal  Ag.  So¬ 
ciety  has  offered  premiums  for  the  best  machines,  in 
each  year  a  different  machine  has  been  pronounced 
the  one  superior  to  all  others.  In  the  first  year  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  was  classed  first;— in  the  second  year  Hus¬ 
sey’s  ; — in  the  third  year  Bell’s,  manufactured  by 
Crosskill ; — in  the  fourth  year  Hussey’s,  manufactured 
by  Dray  &  Co.; — in  the  fifth,  the  present  year,  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s,  manufactured  by  Burgess  &  Key. 

These  yearly  changes  may  probably  be  attributed 
mainly  to  new  improvements  introduced  into  machines 
which  failed  on  previous  trials  ;  and  they  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  several  machines  are  very  nearly  in 
merit.  Obs.  - 

Meteorology  of  the  United  States. — AVe  are 
indebted  to  Robert  Russel,  Esq.,  of  Kilwhiss,  Scot¬ 
land,  for  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  their  late  meeting  in  Gla.'gow,  on  “  The  Me¬ 
teorology  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.”  Mr.  R. 
had  but  recently  returned  from  an  extended  visit  to 
this  country,  and  his  remarks  are  interesting  as  the 
result  of  much  study  and  personal  observation.  He 
agrees  in  the  main  with  Profs.  E.spy,  Hare,  Loomis, 
Mitchell,  and  other  American  meteorologists.  AVe  are 
..also  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  for  a  paper  on  the  “  Theory  of 
Liquid  Manuring  and  Irrigation.”  AA'^e  m.ay  allude  to 
these  interesting  papers  at  a  future  time. 


Broom  Corn. — I  would  bo  thankful  for  some  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  broom  corn.  AA’’hen  should  it  be 
planted,  and  how  1  In  short  its  management  from  the 


time  it  is  planted  till  it  is  ready  for  market.  There  is 
very  little  raised  in  this  vicinity.  J.  0.  M.  Lebanon, 
0.  [AVe  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  any  . one  who 
will  furnish  the  information  asked  for.] 


Sprouted  AA’^iieat  for  seed. — The  Indiana  Far¬ 
mer  copies  from  the  Country  Gentleman  the  .state¬ 
ment  made  in  the  Rural  New-  Yorker  by  Wm.  Garbut, 
E.sq  ,  of  AVheatland  N.  Y.  that  he  had  taken  some  of 
bis  ‘‘worst  .sprouted  wheat,”  put  it  into  “  rich  soil  of 
suitable  moisture,”  and  that  “  every  kernel  of  it  has 
grown,”  and  remarks: 

On  reading  the  above  we  took  a  handful  of  badly 
.oprouted  wheat,  and  having  separated  the  sprouted 
from  the  sound  kernels,  wetted  the  whole,  and  placed 
ibem  in  a  situation  to  induce  speedy  germination  in 
order  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  statement.  In  two 
or  three  days  the  sound  kernels  sprouted,  while  every 
one  of  the  others  ere  found  to  have  rotted,  without 
showing  the  smallest  signs  of  germination  ;  just/uch 
a  result  as  might  have  been  expected.  AVe  cannot  but 
suspect  that  the  Rcw-Yorker’ s  correspondent  mn.st 
have  been,  somehow,  mistaken  in  the  re.sult  of  his  ex¬ 
periment.  AVe  really  doubt  if  any  such  wheat  as  ho 
describes  ever  did  put  out  a  new  set  of  sprouts. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  tried  similar  experiments, 
and  with  what  result? 


Wheat  Crop  in  England. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  at  present  any  correct  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  in  England,  for, 
unlike  us,  the  farmers  there  seldom  begin  to  thresh 
till  near  Christmas.  It  appears  to  be  the  general 
opinion,  however,  that  it  is  below  an  average,  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  far  below  what  it  was  last  year,  which  w-as 
one  of  the  best  wheat  seasons  ever  known  in  England. 
The  yield  of  Mr.  Lawes’  experimental  wheat  field  is, 
ag  proved  by  the  last  12  years,  a  pretty  correct  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  general  crop.  In  a  private  letter  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Lawes,  he  says  :  ‘‘I  have  just  got 

this  years  wheat  results  in  Broadback ;  [the  name  of 
his  experimental  wheat  field,]  the  highest  produce  is 
about  35  bushels  per  acre,  that  on  the  unmanured  plot 
17  bushels  per  acre,  [this  plot  has  produced  12  annual 
crops  of  wheat  without  manure.]  I  consider  this  about 
an  average  season,  and  I  believe  my  field  gives  a 
very  fair  idea  of  the  crop  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain.” 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  of  Oct.  22,  says :  “  AA’’o 
are  happy  to  hear  that  in  many  cases  farmers  who 
have  threshed  the  present  year’s  crop  of  wheat  find 
the  yield  better  than  expected  ;  this,  however,  applies 
only  to  those  farms  where  produce  was  expected  to  be 
fair.  The  rates  in  America  being  so  well  maintained, 
will  doubtless  eventually  bring  still  more  abundant 
supplies  from  the  west,  and  the  tempting  prices  realiz¬ 
ed  through  an  extensive  European  demand  may  dis¬ 
pose  farmers  to  part  with  their  stocks  of  wheat  more 
freely,  as  well  as  the  con.sidcration  that  they  have  a 
harvest  of  maize  so  far  beyond  their  own  necessities.” 

The  same  paper,  in  an  article  on  the  wheat  crop  in 
America,  says  : 

The  wide  difference  between  the  transatlantic  corn 
reports  of  last  week  is  deserving  of  notice.  Thomas 
Peele  for  example,  states  the  exjiortof  wheat  and  flour 
for  the  ensuing  year  at  24,000,000  bushels,  whereas  the 
New-York  Daily  Times  allows  three  times  that  quan¬ 
tity,  or  72,000,000  bushels  supposing  3,000,000  bushels 
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for  the  increase  of  consumption  over  that  of  last  year. 
Both  may  be  extremes,  but  the  latter  we  av.er  is  near¬ 
est  the  mark.  In  1853  the  consumption  for  the  United 
States  is  given  in  round  numbers  at  102,000,000  bush¬ 
els;  1854,  105,000,000  bushels;  1855,  108,000,000 
bushels  ;  and  the  produce  in  1856  being  “  185,  000,000 
bushels,”  not  a  very  high  increase  of  produce  per  acre 
when  we  look  at  the  greater  breadth  sown,  being  much 
under  our  own  increase  of  last  year,  and  consumption 
111,000,000  bushels,  there  would  remain  for  export 
74,000,000  bushels,  or  9,250,000  qrs.,  supposing  no 
more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  Indian-corn  meal  con¬ 
sumed.  But,  as  the  above  journal  justly  observes,  oats 
and  Indian  corn,  especially  the  latter,  being  an  over 
abundant  crop,  much  more  oat  and  Indian-corn  meal 
will  be  used  at  home,  many  of  our  relatives  proposing 
to  use  nothing  else,  sending  their  whole  crop  to  market, 
while  last  year  they  lived  almost  exclusively  on  wheat 
flour,  so  that  from  10,000,000  to  12^000,000  qrs.  may 
be  spared  for  Europe.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  any 
quantity  of  Indian  corn  can  be  spared  almost,  and 
that  Indian  meal  is  now  largely  used  in  many  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  we  see  no  reason  to  despair 
of  even  over-flowing  plenty — a  state  of  things  which 
cannot  be  too  widely  known. 

We  feel  quite  certain  that  the  above  estimate  of  the 
quantity  of  wheat  we  can  export  to  Europe  is  far  too 
high;  even  if  all  the  relatives  of  our  friend  of  the 
Timea  should  “  use  nothing  else  ”  than  oat  and  corn- 
meal.  It  is  evident  that  the  English  are  looking  to  us 
for  breadstufis,  and  we  fear  they  will  be  disappointed 
if  they  expect  an  “  overflowing  plenty.” 

Marshall  justly  observes,  “  Agriculture  is  a  sub¬ 
ject,  which,  viewed  in  all  its  branches  and  to  their 
fullest  extent,  is  not  only  the  most  important  and  the 
mo.'it  difficult  in  rural  economics,  but  in  the  circle  of 
human  arts  and  sciences.” 


P.  D.  OATES, 

CIOMMTSSION  MERCHANT,  and  denier  in  Agrindlttral 
>  ImpU^nenls  and  Machinery,  No.  12  Broadway,  N'kw- 
York. 

Ketchum’s  Mowing  Machines,  Hay  Pre.sse.s,  Horse 
Hoes,  Cultivators,  Plows,  Straw  Cutters,  Corn  Slieller.^, 
Reapers,  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,  Combined  Thresher, 
an<l  Winnowers,  and  other  Agricultural  Machines. 

May  24 — ml2t* 

NURSERY  STOCK 
Of  FRUIT  TREES  and  EVERGREENS, 

To  be  sold  by  W.  THOR  BURN,  J.  V.  B.  TELLER,  and 
Estate,  of  JAMES  WILSON  deceased  ; 

WHO  now  offer  for  sale,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  the 
entire  jXuRSERY  Stock  belonging  to  the  firm.  Great 
reductions  from  the  regular  prices  will  be  made,  a.s  wede.sire 
to  m.tke  as  large  sales  as  possible  this  autumn  anil  next 
spring,  to  dealers  and  others,  in  order  to  settle  up  entirely  the 
business  of  the  firm.  The  stock  is  as  follows  : 

31,000  Grafted  Apple,  5  to  12  feet  high,  with  fine  heads. 
14,000  Standard  Pear,  with  fine  heads,  4  to  10  feet  high. 
4,000  Plum,  4  to  10  feet  high. 
l.fiOO  Cherry,  5  to  12  feet  high,  with  fine  heads. 

2.000  Peach,  1  and  2  years  from  the  bud. 

3,000  European  Einden.s,  2  and  3  years,  very  fine  trees, 
with  fine  heads. 

3.000  European  Mountain  Ash,  1  to  3  years. 

5,  000  Norway  Spruce. 

1,000  European  Larch,  100  Tulip  Tree. 

150  Laburnum  and  Balsam  Fir. 

Also,  Pear,  Apple,  Plnm  and  Cherry  Stocks.  The  Fruit 
trees  embrace  ail  the  very  be.st  varieties  for  extensive  culti¬ 
vation,  and  are  of  fine,  healthy  growth. 

Per.sonal  inspection  of  the  trees  at  the  Nursery,  preferred 
to  correspondence.  A  liberal  di.sconnt  for  cash,  as  it  i.s  desi¬ 
rable  to  sell  for  cash,  instead  of  on  credit.  Catalogues  to  be 
hud  on  application,  or  by  mail,  directed  to 

W.  TIIORBURN,  Seedsman,  Ac., 
Sept.  13 — w7tm3t  492  Broadway,  Albany. 


Isabella  and  Catawba  Grape  Vines. 

OF  PROPER  age  for  forming  Vineyards,  cultivated  from 
and  containing  all  the  good  qualities  which  the  most  im¬ 
proved  culiivalion  for  over  fifteen  years  has  coiiferied  on  the 
Croton  Point  Vineyards,  are  oflered  to  the  public.  Those 
.who  may  purchase  will  receive  such  inslructioiis  for  four 
years,  as  will  enable  ihem  to  cultivate  the  Grape  w'ilh  entire 
8Ucce.ss,  jirovided  their  loc  ality  is  not  too  far  north.  All  coin- 
itiunicalions  addressed  to  R.  T.  UNBERHH.L,  M.  1)., 
New-York,  or  Croton  I’oint,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
will  receive  attention.  The  additional  experience  of  three 
past  sea.soiis,  gives  him  full  a.ssuraiice  that  by  improved  cul¬ 
tivation,  pruning,  &c.,  a  crop  of  good  fruit  can  be  obtained 
every  year,  in  most  of  the  Northern,  all  the  Middle,  Western 
ai.d  Southern  States. 

Also.  Apple  and  Quince  Trees  for  sale  as  above. 

N.  B. — To  those  who  take  sufficient  to  plant  six  acres,  as 
he  directs,  he  will,  when  they  commence  bearing,  furnish  the 
owner  with  one  of  his  Vinedressers,  whom  he  has  instructed 
in  his  mode  of  cultivation,  and  he  will  do  all  the  labor  of  the 
vineyard,  and  insure  the  most  perfect  success.  The  only 
charge,  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  labor. 

Nov.  8 — w4tm2t  R.  T.  U. 

THE  DOLLAR  NEWSPAPER, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Is  believed  lobe  the  cheapest  and  best  family  paper  in  the 
United  Slates,  and  aims  to  interest  and  instruct  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  circle, 

PRICE  TO  SINGLE  SUBSCRIBERS  $1  PER  TEAR. 

uitHE  “  Newspaper  ”  contains  as  much  reading  as  the  large 
JL  two  dollar  papers,  and  weekly  moreoiiginal  matter  than 
any  other  paper  of  like  character.  It  has  unequalled  facili¬ 
ties  for  THE  EARLY  PUBLICATION  OF  NeWS.  With  ITlOllSter 
machines,  capable  of  printing  each  20,000  copies  per  hour, 
its  columns  can  be  held  open  for  news,  each  week,  to  w'ithiu 
a  few'  hours  of  the  date  of  publication.  It  is  thus  enabled  to 
publish  the  latest  and  most  reliable  market  reports,  and  to 
give  all  important  new’s  to  the  latest  moment.  , 

THE  FARM  AND  THE  FARMER. 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  “Newspaper,”  is 
spiritedly  maintained  by  contributions  from  practical  farmers, 
and  by  thousands  of  readers  this  department  is  coirsidered  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  the  paper.  Theoretical 
and  practical  agriculture,  thus  blended  and  compressed 
weekly  into  a  short  space,  it  is  hoped  will  not  fail  to  interest 
and  profit  its  readers. 

Three  Original  Novelettes. 

For  the  cultivation  of  a  correct  taste  in  literature  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  not  hesitated  to  incur  the  expense  of  the  best 
story  writers  in  the  country,  amt  have  formed  engagements 
for  three  Original  Novelettes,  from  P.  Hamilton  Myers, 
Emerson  Bennett,  and  Charles  J.  Peterson,  Esq.,  all 
gentlemen  well  known  to  literary  fame.  These  novelettes 
are  to  be  furnislied  w'ith  the  least  po.ssible  delay.  Tiie.  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  first  will  be  commenced  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  and  will  be  followed  immediately  by  the  ofner.s.  All 
these  stories  w'ill  be  copy-righted  and  published  in  book-form 
— a  proof  of  their  superior  character. 

The  publishers  have  renew’ed  their  offer  of  a  year’s  gratu¬ 
itous  sub.-'cription  to  each  subscriber  of  that  Post-Town,  that 
shall  send  in  the  greatest  number  of  subscribers  within  a 
year  from  the  first  day  of  June  last. 

The  following  are  its  Terms  per  Year  : 


Thirteen  copies,  one  year. 


.  St 

■ .  5 

5  year, . . 

..  10 

the  getter  up  of  the  club,. . 

..  15 

do 

do 

do  . . 

..  20 

do 

do 

do  . . 

..  25 

do 

do 

do  .  . 

do 

do 

do  . , 

..  35 

do 

do 

do  . . 

. .  50 

Twenty-seven, 

Thirty-four, 

Forty-two, 

Fifty, 

Seventy-five, 

To  secure  the  .advantages  offered  to  Clubs,  the  amount  of 
payment  for  each  Club  must  be  remitted  at  the  same  time. 
Address,  post-paid,  to  A.  H.  rsiMMON.s  A  CO., 

S.  W.  corner  Third  and  Chestnut  sts.,  Philadelphia. 
Nov.  1— w2tmlt. 
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HAY  PRESSES. 

Hay  press,  to  press  bales  of  150  lbs.  to  225  lbs — Price 
3540.  Hay  Press  to  press  bales  of  200  lbs.  to  250  lbs. — 
Price  $75. 

Tlie  above  presses  are  vi'ell  worthy  the  atlenrion  of  farmers. 
For  sale  at  the  North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

GRIFFING  &  BRO., 

Sept.  27 — w&m3m  CO  Cortlaniit-St.,  New-York. 

SHEEP  BOOK. 

The  Breeds,  Management,  Structure  and  Diseases  of  the 
Slieep,  with  Illustrative  Engravings  and  an  Appendix. 
By  Henry  J.  Canfield  of  Ohio— for  sale  at  the  office  of  this 
paper — price  $1.00. 

FOR  SALE, 

A  FEW  pair  fancy  Lop-Eared  Rabbits  at  moderate 
prices,  very  fine  specimens,  delivered  at  Hudson. 

Also  a  few  pair  Dorking  Fowls,  from  the  fine  stock  of  R. 
H.  Van  Rensselaer,  ready  for  delivery  in  September.  Ad¬ 
dress  S.  V.  C.  VAN  RENSSELAER, 

Claverack, 

July  26— w&mtf. Col.  Co..  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  STOCK 

For  sale — Thorough  Bred  Durham  Cattle,  Pure  Bred 
Spanish  Sheep,  French  Sheep,  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 

Apply  to  J.  S.  GOE,  Tippecanoe,  4^  miles  east ’of 

Browasville,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.  March  1 — wly* 

Devon  Cows, 

Heifers,  and  Bull  Calves — pure  blood — for  sale  by 
Feb.  1 — mly.  B.  V.  FRENCH,  Braintree,  Maes. 

THOMAS  GOULD, 

BREEDER  OP 

Durham  Cattle,  Suffolk  Swine, 
Madagascar  or  Lop-Eared  Eahbits,  English  Ferrets, 
GU1XE.4  PIGS, 

Dorking  and  Brahma  Fowls, 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


O 


Suffolk  Pigs, 

pure  blood,  lor  sate  by  B.  V.  FRENCH, 

Feb  1 — mly  Braintree,  Mass. 


ENGLISH  CATTLE, 

Imported  on  commission  by  Messrs.  THOS.  BETTS  BROS., 
Bishop's  Stratford,  Herts,  England  —  SI  Maiden  Lane, 
New-York  City. 

I)EING  much  the  cheapest  and  the  only  way  of  obtaining 
y  Stock  direct  from  the  Breeder,  which  will  give  gentlemen 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  best  stock,  without  having  to 
pay  an  exorbitant  price,  for  them  in  America.  The  firm  having 
h.id  forty  years’  experience,  they  feel  confident  of  giving 
satisfaction  both  as  regurd.s  price  and  selecting  the  stock  from 
the  best  herds  in  England. 


Thorough-bred  Horses, 
Short-Horned  Cattle, 

Devons,  Herefords,  Ayrshires, 
Alderney  Cows  from  Islands 
of  Alderney  and  Guernsey, 
Pure  bred  Southdown  Sheep, 


Hampshire  Sheep, 
Cotswold.  Leicester  do 
Suffolk  Pigs, 

Essex,  Berkshire  do 
Meritto  Sheep  from  Spain, 
Mules,  do  do 


Me.s.srs.  Betts  Bros,  have  appointed  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  meti  in  Eiigland  entirely  for  purchasing  Thorough 
Bred  Horses.  They  have  also  an  agent  in  .Spain  for  purchasing 
mu!e5,Merino  Sheep,  etc.  Messrs.  Betts  Bros,  have  purchased 
a  valuable  patent  invention  which  will  prevent  accidents  oc¬ 
curring  to  cattle  across  the  Atlantic.  Tliey  can  now  lie  safe¬ 
ly  imported  any  lime  during  the  year.  The  cattle  will  be  in¬ 
sured  from  Ihverpool  to  New-York  when  de.sired,  by  cltarg- 
ing  a  small  per  cetitivge. 

A  steamer  will  leave  Liverpool  with  cattle  about  the  first 
of  every  month.  The  slock  will  be  delivered  at  New  York 
about  fix  weeks  from  the  time  the  order  is  given  in  .'\merica. 

Circulars  cotitaining  all  particulars,  expenses  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  prices  of  Cattle  in  England,  may  be  had  by  ap¬ 
plying  by  po.st  to  Mes.srs.  THO.S.  BETTS, 

or,  J.  M.  MILLER,  Agent,  81  Maiden-lane.  ; 

Jan.  4 — lam — mly.  New  York  City.  J 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

A  FARM  of  One  Hundred  acres  in  Mjeo  Center,  Yates 
Co.,  N.  Y.  a  .short  distance  from  the  line  of  the  Canan¬ 
daigua  and  Elmira  Rail  Road.  It  is  well  watered  by  springs 
and  a  fine  stream,  easily  cultivated — soil  a  fine  gravelly  loam, 
unsurpassed  for  either  grain  or  grass,  with  exception  of  aboiJi| 
20  acres  which  is  choice  natural  meadow  land.  ■ 

It  has  upon  it  a  good  Dwelling  House  and  out  Building.s — 
is  in  a  good  neighborhood,  convenient  to  churches,  school 
houses  and  stores,  and  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  locations  in  the  state.  For  terms  which  will  be  made 
easy,  apply  to  GASPER  &  Co.,  41  AVater  St.,  New-A'ork  ; 
Caleb  Gasper,  Esq.,  Marcellus,  Onondaga  Co..  Geo  A'oung, 
E.sq.,  Milo  Center,  Elias  Bently,  Esq.,  Sandy  Creek,  Oswego 
Co.,  S.  Booth,  Esq.,  Branchporl,  A’ates  Co.  Norman  Seymour, 
Mechanicsville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Judge  Ellsworth,  Pen- 
Yan.  March  1 — mlf — 


Virginia  Land  for  Sale. 

The  subscriber  having  yet  a  few  Farms  for  sale  from  his 
large  and  valuable  tract  of  land  situated  in  the  county  of 
Fairfax,  Virginia,  on  and  near  the  Turnpike  leading  from 
AVashington  and  Georgetown  to  Leesburgh,  IG  miles  from  the 
city  of  AVashington,  two  miles  from  the  Canal,  and  within  .3 
miles  of  the  Alexandria,  Loudon  and  Hampshire  Rail  Road. 
The  soil  is  of  the  first  quality,  of  a  deep  red  cjolor,  seldom 
affected  by  drouths  to  which  most  lands  are  subject.  Adapt¬ 
ed  to  grain,  plaster,  clover,  and  ail  ktnds  of  grass.  The 
land  will  be  sold  in  lots  of  100  or  200  acres,  or  a  '  ’’e  purcha¬ 
ser  may  desire.  Every  Farm  will  be  well  '  lied  with 
wood,  which  consi.sts  of  oak,  chestnut  and  seed  growth  of 
pines.  Persons  wishing  to  purchase  would  do  well  to  call 
and  examine  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  For  further  par- 
ticulais,  inquire  of  the  subscriber  on  the  premises. 

S.  S.  miEler, 

Aug.  1 — m5l  Spring-Vale,  Fair,li,,,|Co  ,  A'a. 

PERUVIAN  GUANp. 

PERUAt^IAN  GUANO,  No.  1,  with  Goveri  ment  weight 
and  brand  upon  each  bag.  Price  $52  per  ton  of  2000  lbs. 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  No.  1,  taken  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  cargo,  a  little  damp,  with  above  brand  upon  each  bag. 
Price  S')3  per  ton  of  2000  lbs. 

As  the  latter  article  is  sold  by  some  retail  dealers  for  the 
best  quality,  be  particular  to  observe  that  the  Damp  Guano 
has  the  figure  2  under  the  weight  mark.  For  sale  by 

ANTOINE  LONGETT, 

34  Cliff  street,  corner  of  P'ulton, 
Oct.  11— mlf  New-A’ork. 

...  IDE  BURG’S  NO.  1 

Ammoniated  Super- Phosphate  of  Lime. 

The  above  valuable  compound  is  warranted  pure  and 
genuine.  The  manufacturing  department  is  under  the 
personal  direction  of  the  subscriber,  and  will  have  studious 
attention  as  to  his  preparation  at  all  times  being  uniform  m 
its  component  parts.  Many  experiments  during  the  past  year, 
with  the  above  brand,  in  equal  quantity  with  Peruvian  Gua¬ 
no  and  other  concentrated  Fertilizers,  scrupulously  testing  its 
value  as  compared  with  the  latter,  by  various  State  Farms, 
public  Agricultural  Committees,  Ac.,  have  been  made, 
showing  a  preference  for  it  as  a  manure,  both  as  to  early  in¬ 
ducement  and  prolificness  of  growth.  Pamphlets  will  be 
sent  on  application  to  the  subscriber,  containing  full  directions 
for  use,  Ac.  C.  B.  DE  BURG, 

Sole  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
June  14 — wAmtf.  AVillianusburg,  L.  I. 

Madura  or  Osase  Orange  Hedges. 


H.  W.  PITKIN, 

Manchester,  Conn.,  Dealer  in  Seeds  and  Plants. 

IN  consequence  of  the  increasing  demand  for  this  remark¬ 
able  Hedge  plant,  my  exclusive  attention  is  now  given  to 
the  business.  Seed  is  yearly  gathered  by  my  own  agents, 
and  may  be  relied  upon  as  fresh  and  genuine.  As  many  per¬ 
sons  prefer  the  plants  ready  for  setting  in  hedges.  I  have  es¬ 
tablished  nurseries  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  where 
they  are.  raised  on  an  extensive  seals,  and  in  the  mo.st  eco¬ 
nomical  manner,  and  am  ready  to  contract  them  in  any  quan¬ 
tity.  A  descriptive  pamphlet  on  the  Culture  ol  Osage  Orange 
Hedges,  given  to  purclmsers. 

G.  G.  Sheppard,  New-A’ork — P.  B.  Mingle,  Philadelphia 
— Btram,  Pitkin  A  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  wholes.nie  Agents. 
Apply  as  above.  April  5 — wAmly 
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THE  SATUEDAI  EYENIIG  POST. 

ESTABLISHED  AUGUST  4,  1821. 

Weekly  Edition  between  80,000  and  90,000. 


IN  ISSUING  their  Prospectus  for  ISSS,  the  proprietors  of  the  Post  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  public  are  aheady  tolerably 
well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  a  paper  that  has  grown  strong  during  the  storms  and  sunshine  of  THIRTY-FOUR 
YEARS.  Their  object  always  has  been,  as  it  remains  to  be,  to  publish  a  weekly  paper  for  the  family  circle,  which  shall  not 
only  amuse,  but  also  instruct  and  improve,  those  who  may  read  it.  To  accomplish  this  object,  the  best  articles  are  selected 
or  condensed  from  foreign  and  domestic  periodicals,  and  original  articles  of  an  instructive  character  procured,  wl)pn  possible. 

Letters  from  Foreign.  Lands;  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  AVeekly  News  of  the  World  ;  Sketches  of  Life,  Ad. 
venture  and  Character ;  Selected  and  Original  Articles  upon  Agriculture  ;  Account  of  the  Product  and  Stock  Markets;  and 
a  Bank  Note  List  are  included  among  the  solid  information  to  be  constantly  found  in  the  Post. 

But  the  mind. requires  a  wider  range— it  has  faculties  which  delight  in  the  humorous  and  lively,  the  imaginative  and  po¬ 
etical.  These  faculties  also  must  have  their  appropriate  food,  else  they  become  enfeebled,  and,  as  a  consequence  the  intellect 
becomes  narrow  and  one-sided,  and  is  not  able  to  take  an  enlarged  and  generous  vie%v  of  human  nature  and  its  destiny.  To 
satisfy  (^ese  heaven-implanted  cravings  of  our  mental  being,  we  devote  a  fair  proportion  of  the  Post  to  FICTION,  POETRY 
and  H-FMOR. 

in  contributors  to  the  first  two  of  the  above  Departments,  are  several  of  the  most  gifted  writers  in  the  land. 

We  1 1’,  ,,draw  freely  for  Fiction  and  Poetry  upon  the  best  periodicals  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  We  design  commen- 
cing  a  New  Story  by  Mrs.  Southworth,  author  of  “  The  De.5erted  Wife,”  “  Miriam,”  «5c.c.,  in  our  first  paper  of  January 
next.  '  ^ 

ENtpRAVINGS,  illustrative  of  important  places  and  actions,  of  Agricultural  and  other  new  Inventions,  with  others  of 
a  IIui  I  *ous,  though  refined  character,  are  also  freely  given. 

Tile  Postage  on  the  Post  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  paid  quarterly  or  yearly  in  advance,  at  the  office  where  it  is 
receiv,'  ,  is  'JG  cents  a  year. 

„  TERMS— CASH  IN  ADVANCE. 

Single  copy, . $2. 00a  year.  |  1-3  copies,  (.And  I  to  gctter-up  of  Club,) . S15.00  a  year 

4  copies,  .  5.00  |  20  ‘‘  (And  I  to  getter-up  of  Club,) .  20.00  ” 

8  '*  (And  one  to  getter-up  of  Club,) . 10.00  “  | 

Address,  always  post-paid,  DEACON  &  PETERSON, 

No-  68  Soutli  Third  Street,  Philadelphia- 

ICr”  SAMPLE  NUMBERS  sent  gratis  to  any  one,  when  requested. 


OTT”  We  annex  a  few  Notices  of  the  Post  from  its  Exchanjres  : — 


This  is  one  of  the  few  large  papers  filled  with  life  and 
and  thought,  instead  of  lumbering  trash.  Its  ivanagement  is 
marked  by  liberality,  courtesy,  ability,  and  tact.  It  employs 
the  Lest  literary  luleiit,  and  spares  no  pains  or  expense.  As  a 
family  paper,  one  of  literary  and  getieral  intelligence,  we 
cordially  commend  it. — Cayuga  Chief,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

In  another  column  is  an  advertisement  of  the  Saturday 
Evetiing  Post.  Our  readers  may  rely  upon  it,  that  Deacon 
and  Peterson  will  be  as  good  as  their  word.  So  far  as  we 
can  judge  by  years  of  ob-ervation,  these  publishers  do  rather 
more  than  they  promise;  and  their  paper  i.s  edited  with  very 
marked  ability.  It  is  singularly  free  from  silly  sentimental¬ 
ism  and  bluster,  but  is  of  a  healthy  tone  on  all  subjects,  al¬ 
ways  moderate  in  language,  but  always  mildly  advocating 
the  right.  AVe  find  it  one  of  the  most  generally  attractive  pa¬ 
pers  in  our  exchange. — Saturday  Visitor,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

We  have  heretofore  spoken  in  high  terms  of  the  merits  of 
the  Post,  as  one  of  the  best  papers  on  our  exchange,  list,  and 
we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  literary  papers  to  be  found 
anywhere.  Its  editorials  are  written  with  ability,  and  take  a 
liberal,  independent,  and  comprehensive  view  of  men  and 
things. — Star  and  Ado.,  WrightsviUe,  Pa.. 

It  is,n  paper  of  the  largest  size,  and  is  edited  with  ability. 
It  is  highly  spoken  of  by  its  readers,  some  of  whom  have 
clung  to  It  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  It  is  too  well 
and  favorably  known  to  need  lengthy  commendation.  It  tells 
its  own  story  each  week,  and  if  you  send  for  it  once,  you 
will  be  very  sure  to  do  so  again. —  VaUey  Times,  Cedar  Rap¬ 
ids,  Iowa. 

ft  is  deservedly  one  of  the  most  popular  public  journals  iti 
the  United  State.s,  combining  as  it  does,  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  all  the  intcre.st  of  the  best  tnagazines,  with  a  vast 
amount  of  general  ititelligence. —  Republican,  Litchfiild,  Cl. 


It  is  emphatically  one  of  the  very  best  literary  newspaper.? 
in  the  whole  coutitry  and  deserves  the  unparalleled  success 
with  which  it  has  met  under  its  presetil  etilightened  and  libe¬ 
ral  pro^irietorship  The  greater  its  circulation  in  this  state, 
the  less,  probably,  is  our  gain  pecuniarily;  yet  we  must  pro¬ 
nounce  it  a  most  excellent  journal,  and  worthy  of  the  patro¬ 
nage  of  everybody.  The  contributors  to  the  Post  are  among 
the  finest  writers  in  America,  atui  the  editor’s  articles  are  al- 
M’ays  characterized  by  truth  and  taste. — Jersey  Blue,  Cam¬ 
den.  N.  J. 

We  regard  it  as  the  best  of  the  Philadelphia  literary  papers 
Its  editorials  are  written  with  ability,  atid  take  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  view  of  whatever  is  discussed. —  Echo,  Johnstoion,  Pa. 

The  long  period  during  which  this  sterling  paper  has  been 
established,  and  its  recent  immense  circulation,  (being  be¬ 
tween  80,000  and  90.000,)  are  ample  guaraniees  to  all  who 
desire  an  excellent  paper,  that  they  will  get  the  worth  of 
their  money  by  subscribing  for  the  Post. — Clarion,  Lockhart, 
Texas. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  family  papers  upon  our  exchange 
list.  Its  origitial  atid  well  selected  mattel  is  of  the  first  order. 
— North-Western  Democrat,  Minneapolis,  Min.  'Ter. 

The  editorial  department  is  conducted  with  ability  and 
skill,  and  the  tiews  department,  for  a  weekly  paper,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  full  and  complete.  All  things  considered,  the  Post  is 
not  excelled,  for  family  reading,  by  any  paper  that  we  know 
of. — Gazette,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  weekly  papers  in  Philadelphia.  It 
has  lived  on  through  all  weathers — adversity  has  tos.sed  it,  and 
prosperity  filled  its  sails — and  yet  it  is  the  same  staunch, 
strong  barque. — Spectator.  Oquau'ka,  III. 

We  are  iti  weekly  receipt  of  this  itivaluable  family  jourtial, 
and  should  feel  very  much  at  a  loss  without  it,  as  we  consid¬ 
er  it  the  best  literary  paper  now  published  in  the  United  States 
wilhoul  any  exceptions. — Democrat,  Cambridge,  Md. 


^  TO  EDITORS. — Editors  who  give  the  above  one  insertion,  or  condense  the  material  portions  of  it,  (ittcluding  our 

terms.)  for  their  editorial  columns,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  exchange,  by  sending  us  a  marked  copy  of  the  paper  coittainiiig  ad- 
veriisement  or  notice.  Dec.  1 — w22,24m2t. 
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SHORT  HORN  BULLS. 

The  sul)scriber  offers  for  sale  at  moderate  prices,  the  fol- 
lowing  named  Short-Horn  Bulls.  They  are  all  superior 
animals;  for  their  pedigree.s  reference  may  be  had  to  the  Se¬ 
cond  Volume  of  the  American  Herd  Book  : 

DEFIANCE — Red  with  white  marks — calved  May  8th, 
1854. 

BARBISTER — Red  with  white  marks — calved  May  .3d, 
1851. 

LENOX— Roan  and  white — calved  May  4lh,  1854. 

WILLIAM  KELLY, 

Ellerslie,  near  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
Nov.  — w4tm2t. 

SHORT  HORNS. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  a  few  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves, 
the  get  of  “  Astoria,”  “  Lord  Vane  Tempest  2d,”  “  3rd 
Duke  of  Cambridge,”  imported,  and  imported  “  Earl  Vane.” 

Catalogues,  with  pedigrees  of  the  animals,  will  be  furnish¬ 
ed  upon  application  to  J.  C.  .Iackson,  E,<^.,U1  Water  street, 
New-York,  or  at  the  farm  of  the  subscribers  at  Elizabeth, 
New- Jersey.  B.  k  C.  S.  HAINES. 

Dec.  1 — m3l 

GARRETT’S  SEEDLING. 

HE  subscriber  now  for  the  first  time  offers  for  sale  a  few 
barrels  of  this  new  and  superior  Potato.  It  is  aseedling 
of  his  own  raising,  is  very  productive,  atid  not  liable  to  rot. 
He  presents  it  to  the  public  with  confidence  that  it  will  be 
found  in  all  respects  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  refers  all  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  to  an  editorial  notice  in  tlie  Country 
Gentleman  for  Nov.  15,  page  316. 

Price,  delivered  in  Albany  at  the  Railro.ad  or  Steamboat 
Landing,  $9  per  barrel.  Address  S.  C.  GARRETT, 
Nov.  22 — wltraSt"  South  Westerlo,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ATTENTION  FARMERS. 

The  subscriber  is  agent  for  the  sale  of  FELTON’.S  PA¬ 
TENT  PORTABLE  MILL  FOR  GRINDING  CORN, 
Corn  and  Cob,  Oats,  Peas,  or  aify  other  substance  for  feed. 
This  machine  has  been  sul>jected  to  very  severe  tests  in  pub¬ 
lic,  and  has  given  universal  satisfaction  in  every  trial.  It 
was  awarded  the  first  premium  at  the  Fair  of  the  American 
Institute  now  being  held  <at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  New-York 
City.  It  is  the  most  simply  constructed  mill  in  use,  and  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  grinding  six  or  eight  bushels  of  com  and  cob  in  an 
hour  with  a  one  horse  power,  with  perfect  ease.  It  is  equal 
in  every  respect  to  a  Burr  stone  mill — is  just  as  durable,  and 
a  self-sharpener.  It  occupies  a  space  of  only2j  feet  square, 
and  can  be  guaged  to  grind  coarse  or  fitie  at  pleasure.  Price 
S60  and  S65  for  Mills  for  Horse  Power,  and  $125  for  Mills 
for  Steam  Power. 

The  sub.seriber  is  sole  manufaettirer  of  the  celebrated  EX¬ 
CELSIOR  HORSE-POWERS,  THRESHERS,  SEPARA¬ 
TORS,  and  EXCELSIOR  CIDER-MILLS,  Krauser’s  Pa¬ 
tent.  and  has  on  hand  con.stamlv  a  complete  as.sortment  of 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  and  SEEDS  of  the 
most  approved  kinds.  RICHARD  H.  PEAStl, 

Excelsior  Agricultur.al  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
Old  Stand,  .369  and  371  Broadway,  Albany',  N.  Y. 
Nov.  15 — w4lmlt. 

Raspberry  and  Strawberry  Plants, 

Grape-Vines  and  Rhubarb, 

At  very  low  prices,  particularly  to  nurserymen  and  for 
field  planting : 

30  060  Hudson  River  Antwerp. 

20,000  Fn.stolf. 

10,000  Franconia. 

10.000  Rivers’  New  I.arge  Monthly. 

10,000  Knevett’s  Giant. 

And  a  general  assortment,  including  all  the  valuable  varie¬ 
ties,  especially  Brinkle’s  Orange,  the  most  beautiful  and  best 
of  all  raspberries. 

GRAPES— Isabella,  Catawba,  Diana,  Herbemont’s,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Elsingburg  andBunkle. 

CURRANTS — A  general  assortment,  including  Large 
Black  English,  Black  Naples,  Myati’s  Victoria,  and  Large 
Red  and  White  Dutch. 

RHUBARB— V’ictoi  i.i,  Downing’s  Colossal,  Linnseus.Ca- 
hoon.  and  a  great  variety  of  seedlitigs. 

.STRAWBERRIES — Hovey’s  Seedling,  Boston  Pine, 
Early  Scarlet,  and  McAvoy’s  Superior. 

WILLOW  CUTTINGS.  C.  W.  GRANT. 

Oct.  II  — w.Vmlf  Newburgh,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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RURAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Country  Gentleman  —  A  Quarto 

Weekly  Journal  of  16  pages,  embracing  every  subject 
of  practical  interest  to  the  Farmer  and  Country  Resi¬ 
dent,  either  in  the  Field  or  at  the  Fireside.  New  vol¬ 
umes  commence  1st  of  January  and  July  in  each  year. 
Price,  $2  a  year.  [UP"  Send  for  a  Specimen  copy. 

We  believe  that  we  possess  unequalled  facilities 
for  making  The  Country  Gentleman,  either  as  an  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL,  HORTICULTURAL,  or  FAMILY  JOUR¬ 
NAL,  DECIUEBLY  THE  BEST  TAPER  IN  THE  COUNTRY.  The 
labor  and  expense  bestowed  upon  it  are  imexcelltd.  while  its 
list  of  Practical  and  .Scientific  Contributors,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  certainly  unequalled  by  any  similar  Periodical. 


The  Cultivator  —  A  Large  Monthly 

Journal  of  32  pages,  exclusit'cly  devoted  to  Practical 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  and  now  about  to  com¬ 
mence  its  Twenty-third  Year.  Price,  Fifty  Cents. 

The  Cultivator  has  been  too  long  known  in  every 
part  of  tile  country,  as  3'AKING  THE  LFIAD  OF  ALL 
ITS  COJ’EMPORARIES,  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to 
do  more  Ilian  call  attention  to  its  Extraordinary  Cheap¬ 
ness,  and  to  the  fact  tliatwe  propose  to  give  tliis  year  as  last, 
to  Every  Subscriber  in  clubs  of  Twenty  or  more,  a  copy  of 
the  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs, 
(containing  144  pages,  duodecimo,  and  over  150  engravings,) 
as  a  NEW  YEAR’S  PRE.SENT.  AVe  offer  also  a 

list  of  upwards  of  $.300  ill  premiums  to  those  engaged  in  pro¬ 
curing  subscribers  for  our  publications.  [UT^.'Sund  for  a  Spe¬ 
cimen  copy.  - 

The  Illustrated  Annual  Register  op 

Rural  Affairs — Being  a  condensed  Encyclopedia  of 
Rural  Matters,  issued  in  Yearly  numbers,  copiously  il¬ 
lustrated,  and  got  up  in  tire  best  style.  Price  25  cents — 
Bound,  Fifty  Cents — Sent  by  mail  postpaid. 

The  first  ntimber  of  this  work  for  1855,  has  now 
been  a  y'ear  before  the  public,  and  has  been  received  with 
the  approbation  wliich  ils  Cheapness,  Usefulness  and  Beauiy, 
.so  richly  deserve.  No.  2  has  just  made  its  appearance;  and 
while  ils  contents  are  wholly  different  from  those  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  issue,  we  are  confident  that  either  alone,  or  the  two  to¬ 
gether,  present  far  more  of  valuable  information  on  tlie  nu¬ 
merous  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  than  has  ever  Ipefoie 
been  comprised  within  so  small  a  compass,  embellished  with 
such  variety  of  illustration,  and  offered  at  so  trifling  a  cost. 

Relations  op  Chemistry  to  Agricul- 

ture,  and  the  Agricultural  Experiments  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
I.awes.  By  Justus  Von  Liebig.  Translated  by  S.  AY. 
Johnson.  Price  Twenty-Five  Cents. 

This  is  the  last  work  of  the  distinguished  chem¬ 
ist,  and  is  a  Review  of  recent  investigations  in  Engtand  and 
elsewliere,  into  the  Relations  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture, 
and  the  correct  principles  to  be  followed  in  the  Application 
of  Manures. 

Tlie  attention  of  all  persons  interested  in  Rural  Pursuits  is 
invited  to  the  above  works.  All  communicayons,  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  orders,  should  be  addressed  to 

LUTHER  TUCKER  ic  SON, 
November.  1855.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

lOHABOE  GUANO.  ' 

TUST  RECEIVED  by  the  brig  AA’ave  Spirit,  direct  from 
fj  the  lehaboe  Islands,  a  cargo  of  this  superior  Guano, 
(which  is  the  first  cargo  arrived,  since  that  brought  by  the 
sliip  Shakspeare  in  1845.)  Tlii.s  guano  is  now  landed  in  excel¬ 
lent  order,  wilt  be  sold  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Samples 
and  analysis  will  be  sent  by  addressing  the  Agent.  As  the 
quantity  is  small,  early  application  will  be  necessary.  Farm¬ 
ers  who  cannot  remove  what  they  desire,  may  have  it  remain 
on  storage  until  April  1st,  at  ISJ  els.  per  ton  per  month  which 
includes  Insurance. 

Price  $40  per  ton  of  2000  lbs. 

A.  LONGETT,  Agent, 

34  Cliff  St.,  Corner  of  Fulton, 
Nov.  1 — wJcmlf.  New-A'ork. 


4lC.I'iWWH  IW*gig.  * 


